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THE   SECRET  OF   WYVERN   TOWERS.* 

BY  T.  W*  SPEIGHT. 

Bdng  an  account  of  the  drctimstances  tbat  shadowed  the  happiness  of  FeUx  Dtelincourt — Why 

two  penoos  proclaimed  themselves  gwlty  of  a  fearful  crimen  on  account  of  which  a 

vagabond's  fife  was  placed  in  jeopardy — The  blotting  out  of  an  identity 

brought  about  by  an  unexpected  legacy. 

(Complete  in  This  Issue.) 


Chapter  I. — Very  Strange  Tidings. 

/^N  a  certain  sunny  May  morning,  about  forty  years  ago,  the  owner  of 
^"^^  Wyvern  Towers  stepped  into  a  lovely  glade  of  Barras  Wood,  which 
was  a  portion  of  his  extensive  property. 

Felix  Drelincourt  was  a  man  who  stood  a  little  over  six  feet  in  height. 
His  black,  silky  hair  had  a  careless  wave  in  it,  and  his  tlrin  mustache,  with 
its  up  curled  tips,  was  the  cause  of  his  often  being  taken  for  a  foreigner. 

But  his  .eyes  were  the  most  striking  feature  of  a  striking  personality. 
They  were  black,  and  of  an  extraordinarily  piercing  quality,  with  a  sort  of 
veiled,  somber  glow  in  them  at  times,  as  it  might  be  the  glow  thrown  out 
from  between  the  bars  of  some  hidden  furnace,  the  fire  in  which  was  eating  its 
heart  away  in  the  flame  of  its  own  burning  unrest.  It  was  not  easy  to  judge 
his  age,  but  one  might  put  it  down  as  being  somewhere  between  eight  and 
twenty  and  four  or  five  and  thirty.  This  morning  he  was  dressed  in  a 
velveteen  shooting  jacket,  with  cord  breeches  and  leggings,  and  was  wearing 
a  low  crowned  felt  hat. 

* '  What  has  brought  me  here  on  this  one  morning  of  all  mornings  of  the 
year  ?  *'  he  said.  '*  Ah,  what  !  Am  I  wrong  in  terming  it  a  force — a  magnetic 
attraction — I  was  powerless  to  resist?  This  is  her  birthday.  Where  is  she? 
Does  an  English  sun  shine  here  on  this  morning,  or  that  of  some  far  off  land  ? 
Vain  questions,  and  idle  as  vain.'* 

He  took  a  couple  of  turns  from  end  to  end  of  the  glade  with  compressed 
lips  and  bent  brows.     Then  his  thoughts  again  took  articulate  form. 

*  *  This  is  the  spot — the  forest  temple — the  grove  sacred  to  the  memory  of 

that  hour — where,  only  three  short  years  ago,  Madeline  told  me  that  she 

*  Copyrighty  1897,  by  T.  IV.  Speight, 
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loved  me  !  Only  three  little  years  ago,  and  yet  I  seem  to  have  lived  through 
a  cycle  since  then.  Yes,  here  our  lips  met  in  love's  first  kiss,  and  here  we 
vowed  that  nothing  on  earth  should  divide  us.  Poor  fools  that  we  were  ! 
We  did  not  dream  of  treachery  ;  we  hardly  knew  there  was  such  a  word." 

He  came  to  a  halt  by  a  sturdy  young  oak  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
opening. 

**  It  was  in  the  bark  of  this  tree  that  I  cut  her  initials  and  my  own. 
Here  they  are  still  to  convince  me  I  am  not  dreaming  of  something 
which  never  happened.  Time's  obliterating  fingers  have  dealt  tenderly  with 
them,  as  though  the  old  graybeard  knew  they  were  a  lover's  handiwork, 
and  remembered  a  far  off  eon  when  he  was  young  himself." 

At  this  moment  the  clock  of  a  distant  church  began  to  strike  the  hour. 
Drelincot^t  stood  listening  till  the  last  stroke  had  died  into  silence. 

'*  Nine  of  them,"  he  said.  **It's  time  to  think  of  going  back  to  the 
Cot.  At  what  hour  did  I  leave  it?  There's  the  mystery.  It  must  have 
been  near  midnight  before  I  fell  asleep,  dog  tired.     The  rest  is  an  absolute 

blank  till  I Ah  !   Some  one  is  calling  me.    It  sounds  like  Rodd's  voice. 

What  can  he  want  with  me  at  this  hour  ?  ' ' 

Taking  a  silver  whistle  from  his  pocket,  he  put  it  to  his  lips  and  blew. 
Its  keen,  shrilly  scream  cut  the  silence,  like  a  knife. 

Two  minutes  later  a  man  came  brushing  roughly  through  the  under- 
wood. At  the  edge  of  the  glade  he  paused  for  a  moment,  while  he  took  off 
his  hat  and  mopped  his  brow. 

Drelincourt  stood  motionless,  his  eyes  turned  upon  him.  Under  his 
breath  he  said  :  **  He  has  the  look  of  one  charged  with  a  message  of  doom." 

The  newcomer,  Roden  Marsh  by  name,  was  Felix  Drelincourt's  foster 
brother.  He  was  a  tall,  gaunt  man,  with  a  pronounced  stoop  of  the  shoul- 
ders which  detracted  considerably  from  his  height.  He  had  a  long,  thin 
face,  a  high  ridged,  prominent  nose,  thoughtful,  deep  set  eyes,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  straw  colored  hair  parted  down  the  middle. 

His  clothes,  generally  more  or  less  worn  and  threadbare — not  from  neces- 
sity, but  because  he  was  both  indifferent  to  appearances  and  parsimoniously 
inclined — hung  loosely  on  his  lean  and  bony  frame.  By  strangers  he  was 
often  taken  for  the  village  schoolmaster. 

As  he  advanced  into  the  glade,  any  one  familiar  with  his  customary 
phlegmatic  and  unemotional  manner  would  have  seen  at  once  that  he  was 
the  bearer  of  no  ordinary  tidings. 

**  Thank  Heaven  I  have  found  you!  "  were  hi«  first  words,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  with  which  they  were  spoken. 

*'  It  is  a  small  mercy  to  be  thankful  for,"  replied  the  other,  with  the 
ghost  of  a  smile. 

*  *  A  terrible  discovery  has  been  made  at  the  Towers. ' ' 

*  *  Those  are  strong  words,  my  dear  Rodd,  but  they  fail  to  convey  any 
definite  idea  to  my  mind.  They  may  mean  much  or  they  may  mean*  very 
little." 

*  *  Mrs.  Drelincourt  has  been  murdered  in  her  sleep. ' ' 
"Murdered!"     Drelincourt  staggered   back    a  pace  or  two,  and  then, 
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putting  forth  his  right  hand,  he  caught  hold  of  an  oak  sapiing  and  gripped 
it  hard.  For  a  few  seconds  his  body  rocked  like  that  of  a  man  whose  brain 
has  been  stunned  and  dizzied  by  some  great  shock. 

**That  is  indeed  a  terrible  discovery  to  have  made,"  he  went  on, 
after  a  pause.  *  *  Kate  dead  !  It  seems  incredible  ;  altogether  beyond 
belief." 

''For  all  that,  it  is  true." 

**  But  what  possible  motive  could  any  one  have  for  the  commission  of  such 
a  crime  ?  *' 

Roden's  thin  lips  tightened.  Evidently  the  question  was  one  which  he 
either  would  not  or  could  not  answer. 

**When  and  by  whom  was  the  discovery  made?"  asked  Mr.  Drelin- 
court,  after  a  brief  pause. 

'*  It  was  made  by  I^ucille,  nearly  a  couple  of  hours  ago.  She  went  as 
usual  to  take  her  mistress  an  early  cup  of  chocolate,  and — and  found  her 
dead  in  bed." 

**  Go  on.     Tell  me  all  the  particulars  known  to  you." 

*  *  Mrs.  Drelincourt  had  been  stabbed  to  the  heart,  most  probably  while 
she  was  asleep. " 

**So!  Has  the  weapon  with  which  the  deed  was  committed  been 
fou«d?"^ 

**  Jt  hact^not  when  I  left  the  Towers." 

Drelincourt  seated  himself  on  the  fallen  trunk,  and  resting  hfe  elbows  on 
his  knees,  he^ent  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

*'  As  soon  as  the  crime  became  known,"  resumed  the  other,'  **  I  sent  off 
a  groom  on  horseback  to  fetch  Dr.  Carew.  On  the  way  he  met  Mr.  Ormsby 
and  told  him  the  news,  and  was  ordered  by  him  to  at  once  communicate  with 
the  police." 

*  *  A  very  proper  thing  to  do.  * ' 

'*  Mr.  Ormsby,  accompanied  by  another  gentleman,  a  stranger,  had  just 
reached  the  Towers  before  I  left  it." 

'*  To  come  in  search  of  me  ?  " 

* '  Exactly.  It  has  taken  me  nearly  an  hour  to  find  you.  I  hurried,  first 
of  all,  to  the  Cot,  but  you  were  not  there.  Margery  Trant  had  not  heard 
you  leave  the  house,  and  was  unable  to  tell  me  in  which  direction  you  had 
gone.  I  set  out  to  look  for  you,  and  it  must  have  been  instinct  which 
directed  my  steps  to  this  place." 

He  paused.    A  throstle  in  the  wood  piped  a  few  notes  and  then  ceased. 

'*  Go  on,"  said  Drelincourt,  without  looking  up.  '*  You  have  something 
more  to  tell  me. ' ' 

**  As  I  bent  over  Mrs.  Drelincourt's  dead  body,  I  found  this  close  by 
her  pillow." 

As  he  finished  speaking,  he  drew  from  one  of  his  pockets  a  white  hand- 
kerchief bordered  with  a  thin  line  of  black,  and  having  shaken  it  out,  held 
it  up  to  the  light.  On  it  were  three  or  four  crimson  stains.  "It  is  yours. 
Here  are  your  initials  in  one  corner,"  he  said. 

He  had  a  softly  modulated  voice,  but  just  now  there  was  no  more  emotion 
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either  in  it  or  his  mantier  than  if  he  had  been  discussing  the  state  of  the 
weather. 

Drelincourt  started  to  his  feet,  his  face  blanched  to  the  lips.  A  moment 
or  two  he  stared  at  the  handkerchief  as  though  it  had  for  him  a  horrible 
fasdoatiou.  Then  the  eyes  of  the  two  men  met  in  a  silence  which  seemed 
charged  with  hidden  meaning. 

*' A  dumb  witness,  but  enough  to  hang  a  man,"  said  Drelincourt  at 
length,  as  he  turned  away  with  a  shudder. 

Marsh  did  not  reply,  but,  after  a  keen  glance  round,  as  if  to  make  sure 
there  was  no  lurking  onlooker,  he  let  the  handkerchief  drop  to  the  ground, 
and  then,  dropping  on  one  knee,  he  set  it  alight  with  a  match  from  his 
fusee  box. 

Drelincourt,  his  back  supported  by  a  tree,  stood  looking  on  in  silence  till 
the  flame  had  burned  itself  out,  and  nothing  was  left  save  a  little  fine  ash, 
which  a  wandering  breeze  presently  caught  up  and  frolicked  off  with  into 
the  depths  of  the  wood. 

**This  also  I  found,"  resumed  Roden.  **It  was  lying  open  on  the 
writin'5  table  in  your  dressing  room  at  the  Towers  for  anybody  to  see.  It  is 
in  your  writing,  and  is  dated  to-day." 

As  he  spoke,  he  produced  a  letter  from  his  breast  pocket  and  handed  it 
to  Drelincourt,  who  took  it  mechanically  and  ^Be  a  half  dazeijnan.^  It 


was  without  an  envelope,  and  was  simply  folded  in  two.  Ope»8g  j±,  he 
read  it  in  silence  and  with  growing  amazement.  '  ^ 

**  An  unfinished  letter  to  my  friend.  Professor  Ridsdale.  ^L^d.^you  say 
that  you  found  it  in  my  dressing  room  at  the  Towers  ?  " 

''I  do."  ;^: 

**  It  refers  to  certain  chemical  experiments  in  which  my  friend  and  I  are 
interested.     It  is  ^the  very  letter,  almost  word  for  word,  which  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  write  to  him  the  first  thing  after  breakfast  this  morning.     And 
yet  I  slept  last  night  at  the  Cot,  while  you  found  this  an  hour  or  more  ago    ; 
at  the  Towers  !  " 

Again  the  eyes  of  the  two  met  in  pregnant  silence. 

**  Rodd,  you  must  have  guessed  the  truth  ?  " 

"I  have,  FeUx." 

**  Yes,  no  other  explanation  is  possible.  Yet  it  seems  monstrous — ^unbc' 
lievable.     And  by  my  hand !     Oh ! "  -^         .    , 

He  ended  with  a  groan,  turned  his  face  aside,  and  was  silent.  I^ot  once 
this  man,  usually  so  proudly  self  centered,  so  stoically  self  repressed,  was 
moved  to  the  depths  of  his  soul  as  never  in  his  life  before. 

Crossing  to  him,  Roden  Marsh  grasped  one  of  his  hands  in  both  his  own.  ' 

"  Felix,  between  you  and  me  not  a  word  more  is  needed — I  comprehend.  ; 

You  have  suffered.     Your  life  has  been  made  a  burden  almost  too  bitter  to  I 

be  borne.  I  have  seen  and  known  it  for  long.  I  have  suffered  with  your 
sufferings  ;  my  heart  has  bled  for  you  times  without  number.  I  can  speak 
now ;  hitherto  I  have  had  to  look  on  and  be  dumb. ' ' 

**Yes,  you  have  seen  something — perchance  much;  but  you  know  no 
more  than  your  eyes  have  shown  you,   whatever  you  may  have  guessed.    Of 
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the  details  of  her  treachery — hers,  Rodd — which  was  black  as  hell,  you 
know  nothing.  Sit  you  there  and  listen.  The  tale  shall  be  told,  now  and 
here,   from  beginning  to  end." 

Roden  seated  himself  on  the  fallen  trunk,  while  Drelincourt,  pacing 
.slowly  back  and  forth,  half  a  dozen  yards  this  way  and  as  many  that,  began 
his  narrative, 

"You  will  not  have  forgotten  that  about  three  years  ago  Colonel  Fen- 
wicke  and  his  niece  were  staying  with  the  Ormsbys  at  Denhaui  Lodge, 
where  I  was  an  occasional  visitor.  I  had  met  Madeline  Fenwicke  abroad  in 
the  course  of  the  previous  summer,  and  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  \  but  at 
that  time  I  was  comparatively  a  poor  man,  and  marriage  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  In  the  interim  my  father  had  died,  and  I  had  succeeded  to  the 
entail.  There  was  no  longer  any  reason  why  I  should  keep  silent.  It  was 
in  this  very  glade,  Rodd — here — here — that  I  met  my  darling  and  told  her 
my  secret!  It  was  here  her  lips  touched  mine  in  love's  first  kiss.  O 
Heaven  !     To  think  of  all  that  has  happened  between  then  and  now  !  ** 

He  took  a  turn  or  two  in  silence.  Roden  sat  with  crossed  legs,  nursing  an 
elbow  with  one  hand,  his  chin  supported  in  the  hollowed  palm  of  the  other. 

'\  Madeline  and  Kate  Ormsby  had  been  schoolfellows,  and  the  former  had 
no  secrets  from  her  friend.  The  day  following  our  interview  I  was  called 
away  to  London  by  the  illness  of  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Gascoigne.  At  Denham 
Lodge  there  is  a  terrace  with  a  stone  balustrade,  from  which  a  flight  of  steps 
leads  .to  the  lower  garden.  As  Madeline  and  Kate  were  leaning  over  this 
balustrade  after  dark  a  few  evenings  later,  listening  to  a  nightingale,  two 
people  came  along  the  lower  walk,  a  man  and  a  woman,  judging  from  their 
voices.     Said  the  man,  as  they  drew  near  : 

**  *  The  way  Mr.  Drelincourt  has  behaved  to  the  girl  is  common  talk  in 
the  village.  Of  course  he  can't  marry  her — she's  too  far  beneath  him  for 
that — and  now  they  say  she's  fit  to  break  her  heart  l^ecause  he  refuses  to 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  her. ' 

**  '  Perhaps  he's  grow^n  tired  of  her  and  found  somebody  more  to  his 
liking.  That's  often  the  way  you  men  have  of  treating  us,'  answered 
the  woman. 

'*  *  Oh,  come  !  We're  not  all  as  bad  as  that,'  said  the  man  with  a  laugh, 
after  which  they  passed  out  of  earshot. 

**An  hour  later  Madeline  wrote  me  that  all  was  at  an  end  between  us. 
The  letter,  which  should  have  reached  me  next  morning,  was  kept  back  by 
Kate,  and  did  not  come  to  hand  till  three  days  later.  Within  four  hours  of 
receiving  it  I  was  at  Denham  Lodge,  only  to  find  that  Madeline  and  her 
uncle*  had  left  there  the  day  before. 

**  My  aunt  lingered  on  from  week  to  week.  I  washer  last  living  relative, 
and  she  would  not  hear  of  my  leaving  for  longer  than  a  few  hours  at  a  time. 
All  I  could  do  was  to  write  a  note  to  Madeline,  begging  for  an  explanation, 
and  inclose  it  under  cover  to  the  colon^  at  his  club.  A  week  later  my  note 
was  returned  to  me  from  Paris,  together  with  a  few  lines  from  the  colonel, 
stating  that  thenceforward  all  communication  with  me  must  cea.se,  both  on 
his  part  and  that  of  his  niece.     What  I  had  been  guilty  of  which  deserved 
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such  a  sentence  I  was  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  I  coUld  not  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  such  an  action. 

**  A  month  later  my  aunt  died.  As  soon  as  I  was  at  liberty,  I  set  out 
for  the  continent,  but  nowhere  could  I  come  across  a  trace  of  those  I  was  in 
search  of.  you  know  what  followed  a  little  later  :  how  I  was  accidentally 
wounded  while  out  shooting ;  how  I  was  carried  to  Denham  Lodge, » and 
there' nursed  back  to  convalescence  by  Kate  Ormsby." 

**  Some  part  of  what  you  have  now  told  me  I  know  or  guessed  already,*' 
said  Roden  ;  **  but  not  the  whole  of  it.** 

* '  You  did  not  know  how,  one  day,  Kate  read  to  me  a  passage  from  a  letter 
professedly  written  by  her  correspondent,  Lady  Linthorpe,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  Madeline  Fenwicke  had  been  married  a  fortnight  before  at  Rome. 
Within  six  weeks  of  that  day  Kate  Ormsby  had  become  my  wife.** 

Seating  himself  on  the  tree  by  the  side  of  Marsh,  he  began  to  manufacture 
a  cigarette.  By  this  time,  to  all  outward  seeming,  he  was  thoroughly  him- 
self again. 

The  shock  of  the  news  brought  him  by  his  foster  brother  had  stunned, 
and  in  a  measure  unmanned  him  for  a  little  while,  but  his  nature  was  too 
self  poised,  and  his  nerves  too  thoroughly  under  control,  to  allow  of  his 
equanimity  being  seriously  disturbed  for  any  length  of  time.  That  which 
had  happened,  however  much  it  was  to  be  deplored,  belonged  to  the  past, 
and  not  all  the  powers  of  Heaven  and  earth  combined  could  alter  or  undo  it. 
The  only  thing  left  him  was  to  face  the  consequences,  and  that  he  was 
prepared  to  do. 

**It  was  not  a  fact,  then,  that  Miss  Fenwicke  was  married?**  queried 
Roden,  after  a  pause.    . 

*  *  The  statement  was  false  from  beginning  to  end.  No  such  letter  was 
ever  written  by  Lady  Linthorpe  ;  but  not  till  about  a  month  ago  did  that 
fact  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  not  till  then  was  I  in  a  position  to  fathom 
the  depths  of  my  wife's  treachery.  It  was  she  who  arranged  the  conversa- 
tion  overheard  by  Madeline  that  evening  on'  the  terrace,  the  actors  in  it  being 
the  son  of  her  father's  bailifF  and  the  governess  to  her  two  younger  sisters. 
It  was  a  damnable  plot,  but  it  succeeded.** 

He  proceeded  to  light  his  cigarette,  which  done,  he  resumed  his  slow 
pacing  to  and  fro. 

**  It  was  indeed  a  black  business,**  said  Roden.  "Did  you  tell  Mrs. 
Drelincourt  of  your  discovery?  " 

^'Idjdnot  failtodoso." 

'*  And  she ?" 

*  *  Laughed  at  me  with  that  cold  blooded  laugh  of  hers  which  used  to  go 
through  me  like  a  knife.  In  those  days,  she  said,  she  was  such  a  simpleton 
as  to  fancy  herself  in  love  with  me,  and,  in  any  case,  she  had  vowed  to  herself 
that  Miss  Fenwicke  should  never  be  my  wife.  She  will  never  laugh  at  me 
again.*' 

'*  I  km  glad,  Felix,  you  have  told  me  this,"  said  Roden  presently.     **  It 
has  served  to  make  clear  much  that  was  obscure  to  me  before.** 
**  I  have  not  done  yet.     Something  more  remains  to  be  told.** 
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Tossing  away  what  was  left  of  his  cigarette,  Drelincourt  sat  down  again  on 
the  felled  trunk. 


Chapter  II. — After  the  Telung  of  the  News. 

"When,  soon  after  my  marriage,"  resumed  Mr.  Drelincourt,  **  I  fur- 
nished the  Cot — which,  some  years  before,  had  been  tenanted  by  my  father's 
gamekeeper — and  fitted  up  a  couple  of  its  rooms  as  a  laboratory,  I  had  a 
double  object  in  view.  First  of  all,  I  wanted  a  olace  where  I  could  prosecute 
my  experiments  free  from  the  interruptions  and  annoyances  to  which  I  was 
subjected  at  the  Towers  ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  would  be  a  haven  of  refuge 
to  which  I  could  escape  at  any  time  when  matters  at  home  had  become  so 
insupportable  that  I  felt  I  must  get  away  from  them  for  a  while  lest  I  should 
go  mad. 

*'  Well,  &ve  days  ago  I  left  the  Towers  and  took  up  my  quarters  at  the 
Cot.  It  was  after  a  scene  with  my  wife  of  more  than  ordinary  violence.  As 
you  know,  I  some  time  ago  made  old  Margery  Trant  a  fixture  at  the  Cot,  so 
that  she  might  be  on  the  spot  to  look  after  my  meals  and  what  not.  On 
previous  occasions  when  I  have  made  the  place  my  temporary  home,  I  have 
always  been  able  to  plunge  into  my  experiments  with  a  vast  feeling  of  relief. 
Grateful  to  me  was  the  sense  of  solitude  and  of  isolation  from  all  my  kind. 
Even  you,  Rodd,  never  intruded  upon  me  at  such  times. 

*'This  time,  however,  I  could  not  settle  down  to  anything.  My  mind 
was  upset  as  it  had  never  been  before.  The  discovery  of  Kate's  treachery 
weighed  me  down  like  a  hideous  nightmare  from  which  I  could  not  free 
myself.  For  the  first  time  my  experiments  had  become  distasteful  to  me. 
My  laboratory  was  as  a  temple  of  despair.  I  spent  my  days  out  of  doors, 
sometimes  on  horseback,  at  other  times  on  foot,  keeping  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  haunts  of  men,  and  only  returning  to  the  Cot  to  eat  and  sleep  when 
mind  and  body  alike  refused  to  hold  out  any  longer. 

**  It  had  been  dark  some  hours  when  I  got  back  last  night.  I  had  taken 
Favorita  for  a  twenty  miles*  stretch  across  the  downs,  and  she  was  as  tired 
as  I  was.  After  supping  on  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  Madeira,  I  lay  down, 
without  undressing,  on  the  couch  in  my  study,  and  a  few  minutes  later  fell 
asleep.  The  next  thing  I  knew  was  that  I  was  broad  awake — but  where, 
think  you  ?  In  the  library  at  the  Towers  !  Yes,  so  far  as  regarded  any 
waking  consciousness  on  my  part,  there  was  no  perceptible  interval  of  time 
between  the  moment  of  my  closing  my  eyes  in  sleep  at  the  Cot  and  that  of 
my  opening  them  at  the  Towers.  But  you  have  already  surmised  the  truth. 
I  had  been  walking  in  my  sleep ;  a  habit  to  which,  you  know  full  well,  I 
have  been  more  or  less  subject  from  my  youth  upward. 

**  There,  then,  I  was,  suddenly  brought  back  to  conscious  life  by  the 
merest  accident.  In  my  sleep,  in  obedience  to  some  somnambulistic  impulse, 
I  had  unlocked  and  opened  the  old  secretaire  in  the  library  in  which  are 
stored  a  number  of  family  papers.  In  shutting  down  the  lid,  I  had  acci- 
dentally trapped  my  finger,  and  the  pain  thereby  caused  me  had  been 
sufficient  to  awake  me.     I  stared  around  in  an  eflPort  to  collect  my  amazed 
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faculties.  Then  the  truth  dawned  upon  me.  Very  similar  experiences  had 
been  mine  before,  although  not  oftener  than  once  or  twice  since  my  marriage. 
Of  all  that  must  have  happened  up  stairs  prior  to  the  moment  of  my  awak- 
ing I  retain  no  faintest  shadow  of  recollection. 

**  Presently  I  turned  and  left  the  house  by  the  way  I  had  entered  it — 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  little  side  door  in  the  north  wing,  which  the  butler  has 
orders  to  leave  unbolted  and  merely  locked  when  I  am  from  home,  so  that  I 
can  let  myself  in  at  any  hour  of  ^the  day  or  night  by  means  of  my  pass  key. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  not  a  creature  saw  me  either  enter  the  house  or  leave 
it.     And  then,  after  a  while,  i  found  myself  here.'* 

A  silence  ensued,  which  Roden  Marsh  was  the  first  to  break. 

**  I  ^wholly  fail  to  see  how,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  man  can  be  held  to 
be  even  partially  accountable  for  anything  that  may  happen,  or  any  deed  he 
may  commit,  while  in  a  state  of  somnambulism.** 

Drelincourt  lighted  another  cigarette  before  speaking.  Then  he  said : 
**  But  where  are  my  witnesses  to  prove  I  was  in  that  state  when  this  morn- 
ing's tragedy  took  place ?  ** 

"  For  the  matter  of  that,  where  are  the  witnesses  to  prove  you  had  any 
hand  at  all  in  the  affair  ?  " 

*'  I  know  of  none." 

**  Then,  as  it  seems  to  me,  all  you  and  I  have  to  do  is  simply  to  keep  our 
own  counsel,  and  let  the  affair  work  itself  out  as  best  it  may.'* 

To  this  Drelincourt  apparently  found  nothing  to  reply. 

Roden  lapsed  into  a  brown  study. 

**No,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  with  a  shake  of  his  head,  "neither 
legally  nor  morally  can  you  be  held  accountable  for  this  morning's  work." 

Drelincourt  flicked  the  ash  off  his  cigarette. 

'*  And  I  am  just  as  convinced  that  if  the  crime  is  brought  home  tp  ine, 
the  law  will  find  me  guilty  and  hang  me  in  due  course.  What  judge  or  jury 
would  for  one  moment  give  credence  to  my  plea  of  somnambulism  ?^  It  would 
be  brushed  aside  as  an  attempt,  at  once  foolish  and  futile,  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  my  act.  Pray  disabuse  your  mind  on  that  point,  my  dear 
Rodd.  And  now,  as  regards  the  moral  guilt  of  the  act.  If  the  notion  of  my 
wife's  death,  and  of  the  vast  difference  such  an  event  would  make  to  me, 
had  not  been  a  factor — embryonic,  if  you  will — in  my  mind,  if  it  had  not 
found  receptivity  there,  would  it  ever  have  evolved  itself  in  action  in  the 
way  it  has  done?  " 

**  For  all  that,  a  man  who,  while  sleep  walking,  kills  another  cannot  be 
deemed  guilty  of  murder,"  protested  Rodd  dogmatically. 

**  Undoubtedly  he  can,  and  ought  to  be  so  deemed  morally;  because, 
believe  me,  he  must  already  have  been  guilty  in  thought — although  not 
necessarily  in  intention — and,  under  such  circumstances  as  we  are  consider- 
ing, the  deed  itself  is  merely  the  natural  outcome  of  the  rudimentary  idea. ' ' 

Again  Rodd  shook  his  head.     Evidently  he  was  not  open  to  conviction. 

"  Had  we  not  better  make  our  way  to  the  Towers  without  further  delay  ?  " 
he  asked.  '*  It  is  known  that  I  came  in  search  of  you,  and  your  prolonged 
absence  may  excite  suspicion." 
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Drelincourt  turned  on  him  with  one  of  his  peculiar  smiles. 

''Why  hurry  ourselves,  my  dear  Rodd?  Let  the  first  scare  get  itself 
over  ;  we  shall  be  in  excellent  time  for  the  sequel.  What  a  lovely  nook  is 
this !  I  could  linger  here  for  hours.  I/x)k  how  that  shaft  of  'sunlight 
quivers  through  the  crowns  of  yonder  elms.  But  thou  hast  no  eye  for  such 
effects,  Rodd  ;  thou  art  woefully  lacking  in  artistic  insight.  See  !  a  squirrel. 
What  a  pretty  rascal  it  is  ?  * ' 

Roden  had  risen.  **  lam  waiting  for  you,  Felix, '*  he  said  coldly.  **  But 
perhaps  you  wish  me  to  leave  you  here  and  go  back  alone.*' 

Although  Rodea  Marsh  addressed  his  foster  brother  as  *' Felix"  when 
they  were  alone,  in  the  presence  of  others  he  always  spoke  of  and  to  him  as 
"Mr.  Drelincourt." 

**What  a  restless,  weariful  mortal  thou  art, "  said  the  latter.  "Come, 
then,  let  us  go  !  " 

But  scarcely  had  they  taken  half  a  dozen  steps  before  they  both  came 
to  a  stand.     Some  one  in  the  distance  was  calling  Mr.  Drelincourt  by  name. 

"Unless  I'm  mistaken,  that  is  the  voice  of  Dixon,  the  groom,"  said 
Rodd.  '*  He  has  probably  been  sent  in  search  of  you.  I^et  me  go  to  him 
while  you  wait  here,  and  ascertain  whether  he's  the  bearer  of  any  fresh  news. ' ' 

A  moment  later  he  had  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the  wood. 

*  *  I  am  afraid  that  in  no  case  will  the  next  few  days  prove  pleasant  ones 
for  the  master  of  Wyvern  Towers,"  murmured  Drelincourt,  as  he  stood 
where  the  other  had  left  him.  ' '  BAt  bien  !  the  first  act  of  the  drama  is  over  ; 
soon  the  curtain  will  rise  on  the  second.  I  am  as  curious  as  if  I  were  merely 
a  looker  on  to  know  how  the  plot  will  develop  itself,  and  to  what  extent  it 
will  involve  F.  D.  Will  it  prove  to  be  merely  a  nine  days*  wonder  and  there 
end  ?  By  this  time  next  year  it  may  be  merely  an  old  wife's  tale,  to  tell  o' 
nights  by  the  chimney  corner.  Or  the  dinouement  may  be  something  alto- 
gether different  ;  a  tolling  bell,  a  crossbeam,  and  a  dangling  rope.  Those 
who  live  will  see.  * ' 

He  turned  and  began  to  pace  the  glade  slowly,  his  hands  crossed  behind 
his  back.     As  he  walked,  his  lips  moved. 

"  Oh  Madeline,  Madeline,  couid  I  but  bring  back  the  hour  I  met  you  here, 
when,  soft  and  low,  with  many  a  blush,  you  told  me  that  you  loved  me  I  If 
I  could  but  wake  up  and  find  the  time  between  then  and  now  nothing  more 
than  a  hideous  nightmare  fancy  of  my  own  !  In  vain  !  It  is  no  wild  imag- 
ining of  a  disordered  brain,  but  a  baleful  reality,  with  far  reaching  consequences 
which  no  human  eye  can  forsee.  But  here  comes  Rodd,  red  faced  and  out 
of  breath.  What  a  pity  it  is — and  how  futile — to  take  things  so  seriously  as 
he  does.'* 

"It  was  Dixon,  as  I  thought,*'  exclaimed  the  other  as  he  came  up. 
"  Much  has  happened  since  I  left  the  Towers.  It  has  been  discovered  that 
Mrs.  Drelincourt's  jewel  case  has  been  rifled,  and,  by  Mr.  Ormsby's  orders, 
Gumley  Jjas  been  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  both  the  thief  and — and " 

"The  mutderer.  Why  fight  shy  of  the  word,  my  dear  Rodd?  *Tis 
always  best  to  call  thingfe  by  their  right  names.  But  who  is  this  Gumley 
that  you  speak  of  ?  " 
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"  An  ill  conditioned,  saucy  sort  of  fellow  who  was  taken  on  about  a  fort- 
night ago  to  help  in  the  gardens.  He  and  Mrs.  Drelincourt  had  some  words 
the  other  day,  when  she  lashed  him  across  the  face  with  her  riding  whip.*' 

**  Just  the  sort  of  thing  Kate  would  do.  But  this  rifling  of  the  jewel  case 
— and  last  night,  too !  The  coincidence,  if  one  may  call  it  such,  is  some- 
what remarkable.  '* 

'  *  Had  we  not  better  get  back  to  the  Towers  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible?*' 

**  Under  the  circumstances,  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  do  so.  And  so 
this  fellow — this  Gumley — has  been  arrested  by  James  Ormsby*s  orders  !  I 
have  always  regarded  Ormsby  as  a  meddlesome  fool  ;  now  I*m  sure  he's 
one.  * ' 

**  We  have  yet  to  learn  under  what  circumstances  the  arrest  was  effected.'* 

**  True  for  you,  my  youthful  Solomon.  Well,  let  us  be  gone.  But  the 
coincidence,  Rodd,  the  coincidence — the  strangeness  of  the  two  things 
happening  together  !  ** 

Roden  Marsh  did  not  reply,  but  led  the  way  out  of  the  glade.  Drelin- 
court, who  was  following  him,  on  reaching  the  edge  of  it,  turned,  and 
lifting  his  hat,  said  softly  :   "  Adieu,  Madeline  !  *.' 


Chapter  III. — Sir  John   Conducts  the  Inquiry. 

The  middle  of  the  library  at  the  Towers  was  occupied  by  a  l^rge  oblong 
oaken  table,  with  a  number  of  leather  seated  chairs  ranged  around  it.  At 
the  upper  end  of  this  sat  Sir  John  Musgrave,  who  had  lately  bought  the 
mansion  and  estate  of  Grovelands,  and  was  as  yet  a  comparative  stranger  in 
the  neighborhood.  Mr.  Ormsby,  brother  in  law  to  Mr.  Drelincourt,  took 
the  chair  on  the  right  of  the  baronet. 

Roden  Marsh  was  the  first  to  enter,  and,  by  the  baronet's  request,  he  took 
a  seat  about  half  way  down  the  table  to  the  left  of  the  latter.  He  had 
brought  his  writing  materials  with  him. 

Next  came  in  Chief  Constable  Draycot  and  the  man  Gumley,  while  a 
constable  in  uniform  took  up  a  position*  near  the  door.  By  Sir  John's 
direction,  Draycot  and  his  prisoner  took  possession  of  a  couple  of  chairs 
somewhat  removed  from  the  lower  end  of  the  table.  Gumley,  who  was 
dressed  like  an  ordinary  laboring  man,  cast  a  comprehensive  scowl  around, 
and  then,  having  subsided  into  his  chair,  he  crossed  his  legs  and  stretched 
them  out  in  front  of  him,  as  he  might  have  done  in  a  tap  room,  and  seemed 
intent  on  examining  the  lining  of  his  old  felt  hat. 

Sir  John,  addressing  himself  to  him,  said  :  *' Attend  to  me,  Gumley,  if 
you  please.  Although  the  evidence  I  am  about  to  take  down  this  morning 
is  merely  preliminary  to  the  fuller  inquiry  which  will  have  to  be  held  later 
on,  when  the  same  evidence  will  have  to  be  sworn  to  a  second  time,  I  have 
deemed  it  right  that  you  should  be  present  in  order  that  you  may  have  a 
clear  understanding  from  the  first  of  what  you  are  charged  with,  and  may 
thereby  have  every  opportunity  afforded  you  of  disproving  the  same  when 
the  time  for  doing  so  shall  have  arrived." 
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**  All  right,  guv' nor/'  answered  Gumley,  in  the  sullen  way  which  seemed 
natural  to  him.  ''  I  can  onny  say,  as  I  said  afore,  that  I'm  as  innercent  of 
the  charge  as  the  babby  onbom. ' ' 

Drelincourt  crossed  from  the  window  and  sat  down  on  a  chair  a  little 
withdrawn  from  the  table  and  apart  from  the  others. 

*'  This  fellow's  face  is  an  indictment  of  itself,"  he  said  under  his  breath, 
**  and  with  nine  people  out  of  every  dozen  would  go  far  to  convict  him." 

"  Inform  Mrs.  Drelincourt's  maid  that  she  is  wanted,"  said  Sir  John  to 
the  constable  at  the  doon 

' '  A  faithful,  good  hearted  creature.  My  poor  sister  was  much  attached 
to  her,"  remarked  Mr.  Ormsby,  sotto  voce,  to  the  baronet. 

Enter  Lucille,  a  rather  attractive  looking  young  woman,  ribt  in  the  least 
shy  or  embarrassed  by  the  unfamiliar  surroundings  among  which  she  finds 
herself.  She  favored  the  two  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  the  table  with  a 
graceful  courtesy  as  soon  as  the  door  was  shut  behind  her,  and  then  went 
slowly  forward. 

Here  a  momentary  hitch  occurred,  which  was  got  over  by  Roden 
Marsh's  production  of  a  Greek  Testament  from  one  of  the  bookshelves.  The 
witness  was  then  sworn  in  the  usual  way  by  the  constable  in  waiting,  who 
had  been  so  often  called  upon  to  take  the  oath  in  his  own  person  that  he  had 
the  formula  at  his  tongue's  end. 

When  the  witness  had  stated  that  her  name  was  Lucille  Fretin,  and  that 
she  had  filled  the  position  of  maid  to  the  late  Mrs.  Drelincourt  from  the  time 
of  that  lady's  marriage.  Sir  John  said  to  her  :  **  You  have  already,  I  believe, 
had  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Ormsby  about  this  most  shocking  affair  ;  be 
good  enough  to  tell  us  here,  on  your  oath,  all  that  you  know  about  it." 

*'  Monsieur  and  gentlemen,"  began  Lucille,  standing  with  a  hand  thrust 
into  each  pocket  of  her  coquettish  looking  apron,  and  speaking  with  a  pro- 
nounced French  accent,  ' '  yesterday  madame,  my  mistress,  gave  .me  permis- 
sion to  go  to  London  to  see  my  sister,  who  is  ill.     She  had  the  bontS  to  say 
that  I  might  stay  all  night,    but   that  I  must  return  by  the  first  train  this 
morning.     That  is  what  I  do.     I  come  back,  by  the  early  train,  and  I  reach 
the  house  just  as  the  clocks  are  about  to  strike  seven.     Five  minutes  later  I 
enter  madame' s  room.     I  call  her  softly.     I  say,  *  Madame,  je  sicis  arrivde,' 
She  does  not  reply.     I  say  to  myself,    *  She  sleeps.    I  will  not  disturb  her. ' 
Then  I  go  a  little  nearer,   and  then — mon  Dieu  I — I  see  something  which 
frightens  me.     It  is  one  big  drop  like  blood  on  the  pillow  !     Then  I   bend 
over  her,  and  I  see  that  her  eyes  are  not  shut,  but  open  and  staring ;  and 
then  something  tells  me  that  they  are  the  eyes  of  a  dead  woman." 

I>relincourt  rose  abruptly,  and  going  to  the  side,  table,  he  poured  out  a 
glass  of  wine  and  drank  it.     Then  be  went  back  to  his  chair. 

**  After  that,"  said  Sir  John  to  Lucille,  **you  were  just  able  to  arouse 
the    household,   and  then  you  fainted  and   knew   nothing   more    for  some 

time  ?  '  • 

*^  C*€st  vrai,  monsieur,'' 

**  How  long  was  it  after  you  came  to  your  senses  before  you  discovered 
that  your  mistress'  jewel  case  had  been  rifled  ?  ' ' 
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**  About  half  an  hour,  monsieur." 
.    **  And  what  led  you  to  make  the  discovery  ?  '* 

**  Madame*s  jewel  case  was  kept  in  the  top  drawer  of  the  bureau  in  her 
dressing  room.  This  morning  I  found  the  case  on  the  floor  near  the  win- 
dow.    It  was  empty. '  * 

' '  You  have  furnished  the  chief  constable  with  a  description  and  list  of 
the  missing  articles  as  far  as  your  memory  serves  you  ?  ** 

*'  Ota,  fno7isieur.' ' 

*  *  And  at  the  proper  time  you  will  be  prepared  to  swear  that  5'ou  saw 
the  articles  in  question  in  your  mistress*  jewel  case  yesterday  afternoon 
before  you  left  home  ? ' ' 

"  Certaineiheni,  monsieur.''  ^     * 

*'  Had  not  your  mistress,  a  few  days  ago,  a  difference  or  disagreement  of 
some  kind  with  one  of  the  people  in  Mr.  Drelincourt's  employ?  ** 

*  *  Out,  monsieur. ' ' 

'*  Who  was  the  person  with  whom  your  mistress  had  the  difference  in 
question  ?  ' ' 

'*  Cet  homme  let,''  replied  Lucille,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  pointing 
a  rigid  forefinger  at  Gumley. 

"Be  good  enough,  mademoiselle,  to  tell  us  what  you  know  of  the 
affair." 

"  It  was  on  Saturday  last.  Madame  was  dressed  to  go  out  riding,  and 
was  w^aiting  for  her  horse  to  be  brought  round.  That  man  was  in  the 
flower  garden  close  by  the  long  window  which  opens  out  of  her  boudoir. 
Madame  had  given  him  some  instructions  in  the  morning  which  he  had  not 
attended  to,  and  she  stepped  out  of  the  window  to  speak  to  him.  Madame 
was  a  lady  who  would  not  have  her  slightest  order  neglected.  She  was  very 
angry.  She  said  something  to  him  in  her  quick,  haughty  way,  and  he 
answered  her  back — insolently." 

"  You  say  insolently.     Can  you  not  tell  us  exactly  wiiat  he  said?  " 

"No,  monsieur,  I  was  not  near  enough  to  hear;  but  I  could  tell  from 
the  way  the  man  looked  up  at  madame — he  was  kneeling  on  one  knee  at  the 
time — that  his  words  were  insolent." 

' '  What  happened  next  ?  " 

"  Madame  lifted  her  riding  whip  and  lashed  him  with  it  three  or  four 
times  across  the  head  and  shoulders." 

Before  anybody  could  stop  him,  Gumley  started. to  his  feet,  and  pointing 
to  a  livid  whelt  across  his  cheek,  exclaimed  in  hoarse  accents,  "Ay,  and 
here's  the  mark  to  bear  witness  to  it — curse  her  !  " 

Sir  John  turned  on  him  with  an  admonitory  frown.  "Silence,  man,  or 
it  will  be  worse  for  you  !  " 

Then  Draycot  whispered  sternly  to  him,  and  he  resumed  his  seat,  sullenly 
enough. 

Sir  John  turned  again  to  Lucille.      "  What  followed?  " 

* '  Madame  turned  and  came  back  indoors,  while  he — the  polisson  ! — sprang 
to  his  feet  and  shook  his  clenched  hand,  and  called  after  her,  *  You  will 
live    to   be   .sorry    for   this  day's  work,  my   fine  niadam,  for  I'll  have  my 
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revenge  if  I  swing  for  it ! '  The  same  evening  he  was  discharged  by 
madame's  orders." 

Again  Gumley  started  to  his  feet.  *  *  That's  a  lie  !'  *  he  called  out.  *'  What 
I  said  was,  '  If  you  was  my  wife,  my  fine  madam,  dash  my  limbs  if  I  wouldn't 
break  every  bone  in  your  body,  though  I  had  to  swing  for  it  !  ' 

*•  Shut  up,  you  fool,"  said  Draycot  in  a  fierce  whisper,  as  he  pulled  him 
down  into  his  seat. 

**  Will  you  be  quiet,  fellow  ?  **  snarled  Sir  John.  Then  to  I^ucille  :  *'  You 
recognize  the  locket  found  in  this  man's  possession  as  having  been  the  prop- 
erty of  Mrs.  Drelincourt  ?  " 

**  Out^  monsieur.^*  ^ 

Addressing  himself  to  Drelincourt,  Sir  John  said:  **  The  prisoner's 
statement  is  that  he  found  the  locket  in  question  a  few  days  ago  in  a 
summer  house  in  which  Mrs.  Drelincourt  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  on  fine 
afternoons,  and  that  he  pocketed  it  with  the  intention  of  subsequently  dis- 
posing of  it  for  his  own  benefit.  In  so  far  he  admits  his  g^ilt,  but  he 
persists  in  asserting  that  he  had  no  hand  in  the  robbery,  or  in  the  commission 
of  the  far  more  serious  crime  with  which  we  are  more  especially  concerned 
at  present." 

Once  more  lie  turned  to  I^ucille.  ^**  As  I  am  led  to  understand,  you  are 
not  prepared  to  assert  positively  that  you  saw  the  locket  in  your  mistress' 
jewel  case  yesterday  or  the  day  before  ?  " 

*'  Non,  monsieur,     I  do  not  remember." 

**  Thank  you,  mademoiselle;  I  have  nothing  further  to  ask  you  at 
present." 

* '  Merely  monsieur. ' ' 

Having  favored  Sir  John  with  an  elaborate  courtesy,  she  left  the  room. 

*' There  is  still  one  point  on  which  I  am  not  clear,"  remarked  Sir  John. 
"  What  gave  rise,  in  the  first  instance,  to  this  man's  arrest  ?  " 

'*The  onus  of  that  rests  with  me,"  replied  Mr.  Ormsby.  **It  was  in 
answer  to  certain  questions  put  by  me  and  Draycot  to  Lucille  that  we  were 
told  of  the  threats  this  scoundrel  had  made  use  of  towards  my  poor  sister." 

Once  more  Gumley  could  not  restrain  himself.  **  Scoundrel,  eh  ?  "  he  said 
with  a  scowl.     "  I  wish  you  had  this  acrost  your  face  instead  o'  me  !  " 

**  Gumley,  you  are  unbearable,"  said  Sir  John,  in  his  most  severe  accents. 
**  The  next  time  you  attempt  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  I  will  have  you 
removed." 

**Then  it  was,"  resumed  Mr.  Ormsby,  "that  I  suggested  to  Draycot 
that  this  man  should  be  found — we  were  given  to  understand  that  he  had 
not  yet  left. the  village — and  that  both  he  and  his  lodgings  should  be  searched. 
The  result  was  that  one  of  the  missing  articles — ^a  locket — was  found  on 
his  person." 

'*  But  nothing  else  has  been  found  ?  "  It  was  Mr.  Drelincourt  who  asked 
the  question. 

Draycot  took  on  himself  to  answer  it.  *' Not  yet,  sir.  His  lodgings 
will  be  thoroughly  searched  in  the  course  of  the  next  hour. ' ' 

Gumley  felt  compelled  to  make  another  protest.     *'  As  I  said  afore,  and 
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as  I  say  agen,  I  know  nothen  about  the  murder  aod  notheu  about  the  robbery. 
I  found  the  locket  in  the *  * 

"  Silence,  fellow  !  "  almost  yelled  Sir  John.  *'  Once  for  all,  let  me  caution 
you  to  hold  your  tongue. ' ' 

But  Guniley  was  determined  to  have  the  last  word.  *'  All  I  wants  is  to 
speak  the  truth,"  he  growled  sullenly. 

**  As  it  happens,"  resumed  Mr.  Drelincourt,  ''I  am  in  a  position  to  con- 
firm at  least  one  portion  of  this  man's  statement.  Some  time  in  the  course  of 
last  week  my  ^ife  spoke  to  me  about  having  missed  the  locket  now  in  ques- 
tion, which  was  rather  a  favorite  with  her,  and  which  she  was  afraid  she  had 
lost  a  day  or  two  previously  somewhere  in  the  grounds.  Such  being  the 
case,  I  fail  to  see  how  the  locket  could  have  formed  part  of  the  missing 
jewels. ' ' 

Sir  John  and  Mr.  Ormsby  exchanged  looks. 

Gumley  pricked  up  his  ears.  The  .sort  of  sullen  apathy  which  had 
hitherto  marked  his  demeanor  vanished.  From  that  moment  he  became  a 
different  man. 

''Your  statement,  Mr.  Drelincourt,  is  certainly  a  strong  point  in  the 
prisoner's  favor,"  remarked  Sir  John,  after  a  few  moments*  cogitation, 
"  Still,  bearing  in  mind  the  threats  njade  use  of  by  him  towards  Mrs.  Drel- 
incourt, I  do  not  feel  myself  justified  in  sanctioning  his  release.  The 
coroner's  inquest  will  take  place  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  I  have 
decided  to  remand  the  prisoner  till  tomorrow,  when  he  will  be  brought  up 
before  the  bench  of  magistrates  at  Sunbridge. ' ' 

Draycot  nudged  his  prisoner.     **  Now,  then  !  "  he  said. 

Gumley  stood  up,  and  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Drelincourt,  said : 
*'  God'bless  you,  sir,  for  helpin'  to  get  a  pore,  innercent  cove  out  of  a  scrape 
wot  he's  got  into  through  no  fault  of  his'n."  Then,  as  he  followed 
Draycot,  he  said  to  himself,  '*  It  was  a  lie,  though,  wot  he  told  about  the 
locket.     Now,  wot's  his  little  game,  I  wonder?  " 

The  baronet,  having  filled  up  and  signed  the  necessary  commitment 
order,  handed  it  to  Roden  Marsh  to  give  to  the  superintendent.  Rodd  then 
gathered  up  his  papers  and  followed  the  others  out  of  the  room. 

Sir  John  stood  up  and  stretched  himself.  **  In  spite  of  your  evidence 
about  the  locket,  Mr.  Drelincourt,"  he  said,  *'  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
in  Guniley  we  have  got  hold  of  the  real  criminal." 

"My  own  opinion  exactly,"  responded  Ormsby.  ''The  scoundrel's 
countenance  is  enough  of  itself  to  proclaim  him  guilty." 

"  If  we  were  all  judged  by  our  looks,  how  few  of  us  would  escape  con- 
demnation," remarked  Drelincourt  dryly.  "For  my  part,  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  in  the  fellow's  innocence." 

"  My  dear  Drelincourt,  you  surprise  me,"  remarked  his  brother  in  law, 
as  he  crossed  to  the  side  table. 

*'It  is  possible,  Mr.  Drelincourt,"  suggested  the  baronet,  "that  your 
suspicions  point  in  some  other  direction." 

"  No,  I  have  no  suspicions — none  whatever.  For  all  that,  I  have  a  sort 
of  intuitive  belief  in  Gumley's  innocence." 
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**  Time  will  prove.*' 

**  Possibly  so.     But  there  are  some  mysteries  which  time  never  solves/' 

' '  My  experience  as  a  magistrate  convinces  me  that  they  are  few  and  far 
between.  You  remember  what  old  Chaucer  says :  '  Murder  will  out,  that 
see  we  day  by  day  ' — words  as  true  now  as  they  were  five  hundred  years  ago. ' ' 

Mr.  Drelincourt  looked  slightly  bored. 

Sir  John  consulted  his  watch.  ''Later  than  I  thought.  I  have  an 
appointment  at  Sunbridge,  and  am  already  overdue,*' 

'*  And  I,  too,  must  be  off,**  remarked  Ormsby.  **  I  quite  expect  to  find 
my  wife  in  hysterics  when  I  get  home.  She  was  awfully  attached  to  poor 
Kitty.** 

**For  the  present,  then,  good  by,**  said  Sir  John  to  Drelincourt,  as  he 
proffered  his  hand.  '*  To  attempt  to  condole  with  you  under  such  a  terrible 
blow  would  be  an  impertinence  on  my  part ;  but  this  I  must  say — that  you 
have  my  heartfelt  sympathy.*' 

**  Of  that  I  am  quite  sure.  Sir  John.** 

They  shook  hands  cordially,  and  then  Drelincourt  crossedand  rang  the  bell. 

'*  Ormsby,  I  shall  see  you  in  Sunbridge  later  in  the  day,**  said  Sir  John, 

Three  seconds  later  he  was  gone,  shown  out  by  Simmons. 

*'  Now  to  get  rid  of  this  pompous  fool,**  said  Drelincourt  to  himself  as  he 
came  forward. 

Now  that  the  two  were  alone,  Ormsby  had  resumed  his  most  lugubrious 
expression. 

*'  Felix,**  he  began,  "  I  am  at  a  loss  for  words  wherewith  to  express  a 
tithe  of  what  I  feel  on  this  most  heartrending  occasion.** 

**  Then  I  wouldn*t  try  to  find  any,  if  I  were  you.  There  are  some  things 
which  won't  bear  talking  about,  and  this  is  one  of  them." 

**  That  seems  rather  unfeeling,  doesn*t  it  ?  ** 

*'  Are  one*s  feelings  to  be  gauged  by  the  amount  of  talk  one  may  give 
utterance  to  ?  Are  there  not  occasions  when  silence  may  be  the  heart's 
most  eloquent  tribute  ?  " 

**  Possibly — possibly,'*  replied  Mr.  Ormsby,  with  a  little  cough  behind 
his  hand.  *'I  dare  say  you  are  right — from  your  point  of  view.  If  you 
would  like  Octavia  to  come  and  look  after  matters  at  the  Towers  for  the 
next  week  or  two,  I  am  sure  that  she *' 

**  Not  for  the  world  !  I  am  a  strange  fellow,  Ormsby,  as  I  dare  say  you 
have  found  out  before  today.  The  more  I  am  left  to  myself  just  at  present, 
the  better  I  shall  be  pleased." 

**Well,  well,  as  you  will.  Still,  I  cannot  but  feel  sure  that  my  w4fe 
would  have  been  a  great  comfort  to  you  in  your  affliction.  She  is  so  truly 
sympathetic** 

'*Good  day,  Ormsby,**  said  the  other  abruptly.  '*I  know  you  mean 
well,  and  I  thank  you.  But  I'm  all  on  edge  just  now  and  I  can*t  talk  any 
more.  * ' 

"  I  can  sympathize  with  you,  my  dear  fellow.  I  have  .something  of  the 
same  feeling  myself.*'     With  that  he  held  out  his  hand. 

**  Ah,  excuse  me,  but  I  sprained   my  wrist  this  morning.'*     He  crossed 
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to  the  fireplace  and  rang  the  bell,  and  then  stood  grasping  his  right  wrist 
with  his  left  hand. 

"  That's  unfortunate.  Well,  au  revotr/*  said  Ormsby,  as  he  took  pos- 
session of  his  hat  and  gloves. 

The  attentive  Simmons  stood  holding  the  open  door. 

**  I'm  nearly  sure  he  shook  hands  with  Sir  John,**  muttered  Ormsby,  as 
he  made  his  exit.  **  What  a  queer,  ill  conditioned  beggar  he  is  !  Still,  I 
wish  he  would  have  had  Octavia  here.  She  would  have  been  just  in  her 
element  on  an  occasion  like  this.     And  then,  she  is  so  truly  sympathetic.** 

No  sooner  did  Drelincourt  find  himself  alone  than  he  strode  to  one  of 
the  windows  aAd  flung  open  the  casement. 

**  At  last  I  can  breathe  !  For  a  little  while  the  torture  is  relaxed,  but 
only  for  a  little  while.  What  would  I  not  give  if  the  next  few  days  were 
well  over  !  This  fellow  Guniley  must  be  saved  at  all  risks.  Of  course,  it 
was  he  who  stole  the  jewels ;  and  yet  for  the  sake  of  a  wretch  like  this  I 
shall  have  to  lie  and  perjure  myself  again  and  again.  To  me  such  a  neces- 
sity is  more  hateful  than  I  can  express.  The  mere  thought  of  such  com- 
radeship in  crime  sends  a  shudder  down  my  spine.  For  all  that,  he  musi  be 
saved  !  All  may  go  well  if  only  the  rest  of  the  jewels  remain  undiscovered. 
In  that  case,  my  lie  about  the  locket  ought  to  be  enough  to  clear  him. 
Faugh  !  lyet  me  try  to  get  this  greasy  smelling  knave  out  of  my  thoughts 
for  a  while. '  * 

There  was  a  box  of  cigars  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  low  bookcases,  from 
which  he  now  proceeded  to  select  one  and  light  it. 

**  '  Murder  will  out ' — so  quotes  Sir  John.  But  does  that  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course  ?  Facts — indisputable  facts — prove  the  contrary.  Though 
Nemesis  may  dog  the  footsteps  of  a  man  for  years,  yet  oftener  than  we  wot  of 
she  fails  to  overtake  him.  In  any  case,  the  man  who,  after,  having  incurred 
a  penalty — whether  with  wide  open  eyes  or  as  the  result  of  circumstances 
outside  his  control — shrinks  from  facing  the  consequences  when  they  are 
brought  home  to  him,  is  both  a  fool  and  a  coward.  That  is  not  the  stuff,  I 
trust,  of  which  Felix  Drelincourt  is  made.'* 


Chapter  IV. — A  Backward  Gi^ance. 

Presently  Mr.  Drelincourt  quitted  the  library,  and,  traversing  the 
entrance  hall,  went  up  the  fine  old  oaken  staircase  at  the  farther  end.  But 
on  reaching  the  spacious  landing  at  the  top,  instead  of  turning  to  the  right 
in  the  direction  of  his  own  and  his  late  wife's  apartments,  he  turned  to  the 
left,  and  after  going  some  way  down  a  corridor  which  gave  access  to  sundry 
rooms,  he  came  to  a  red  baize  covered  door — the  others  were  all  of  oak  or 
walnut — with  a  bell  pull  pendent  at  one  side  of  it.  At  this  he  gave  a  tug, 
which  was  responded  to  by  a  faint  tinkle  somewhere  inside. 

Half  a  minute  later  a  little  wicket  in  the  door  was  drawn  back,  and  a 
woman's  face  appeared  at  the  opening.  On  perceiving  who  it  was  that  had 
rung  the  bell,  the  face,  an  unusually  grave  one,  for  the  most  part,  bright- 
ened perceptibly. 
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"Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  open  the  door,'*  said  Mr.  Drelincourt.. 
Sometimes  he  contented  himself  with  asking  a  question  or  two  at  the  wicket, 
and  did  not  enter. 

The  woman  nodded,  and  shut  the  wicket.  Then  from  the  bunch  of  keys 
at  her  waist  she  selected  one,  and  with  it  opened  the  door,  which  was  shut 
and  relocked  as  soon  as  Mr.  Dreiiucourt  had  crossed  the  threshold. 

But  at  this  point  it  may  be  as  well  to  take  leave  of  the  master  of  Wyvern 
Towers  for  a  while,  and  in  order  that  the  reader  may  have  a  due  compre- 
hension of  what  has  yet  to  be  told,  make  him  acquainted,  in  as  brief  terms 
as  may  be,  with  certain  particulars  having  reference  to  that  person's  family 
history,  and  to  the  relations  which  had  existed  between  his  father  and 
himself. 

The  late  Colonel  Drelincourt  had  been  twice  married,  and  had  left  behind 
him  two  children — Felix,  his  son  by  his  first  wife,  and  Anna,  his  daughter  by 
his  second.  At  the  time  of  the  colonel's  death  the  former  was  twenty  three 
years  old,  and  the  latter  thirteen.  His  second  wife  had  predeceased  him 
by  a  few  years. 

As  a  young  man,  Felix  had  serious  differences  with  his  father,  whose 
pet  project  it  was  that  his  son  should  follow  his  own  profession.  This,  how- 
ever, Felix  resokitely  declined  to  do. 

He  had  no  taste  whatever  for  soldiering ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  a 
political  career  hold  out  any  attractions  for  him.  He  was  a  studious  and 
bookishly  inclined  man,  addicted  to  experimental  chemistry,  and  with  a 
strong  liking  for  travel  and  exploration.  Of  sport,  in  the  common  accept- 
ance of  the  term,  he  knew  nothing  and  cared  as  little  ;  but  he  had  a  fond- 
ness for  horses,  and  was  an  intrepid  rider. 

The  colonel,  a  military  martinet  of  the  old  school,  who  held  a  blind  obe- 
dience to  one's  superiors  to  be  one  of  the  main  rules  of  conduct,  never 
forgave  his  son's  refusal  to  follow  in  the  course  he  had  prescribed  for  him. 
At  his  death  it  was  found  that,  outside  the  entailed  property,  he  had  left 
everything  he  was  possessed  of  to  his  daughter,  to  whom  he  had  been  passion- 
ately attached. 

He  had  married  her  mother  for  love  (like  many  another  man,  he  had 
never  touched  even  the  fringe  of  romance  till  he  was  past  his  fortieth  year), 
whereas  he  had  married  his  first  wife  for  her  dowry.  Thanks  to  certain 
arrangements  made  by  his  mother,  Felix  was  in  a  measure  independent  of 
his  father  even  before  he  became  of  age. 

About  three  years  prior  to  the  colonel's  death  a  terrible  mischance  befell 
his  daughter,  at  that  time  in  her  tenth  year. 

It  was  Christmas  week,  at  which  season  a  certain  amount  of  license  is 
often  winked  at  among  the  servants  in  country  houses.  In  the  dusk  of 
afternoon,  and  in  the  gallery  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  Anna  encountered 
what  she  took  for  an  apparition,  but  which,  in  point  of  fact,  was  merely  one 
of  the  servants  dressed  up  in  a  sheet,  and  having  her  face  whitened,  on  her 
way  to  join  in  some  mummeries  below  stairs. 

The  child,  who  from  her  birth  had  been  of  a  highly  excitable  tempera- 
ment, with  hysterical  tendencies,  gave  one  piercing  scream,  and  fell  to  the 
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ground  in  a  fit,  which  was  followed  by  several  others,  and  for  some  days  her 
life  was  despaired  of. 

Gradually,  however,  she  regained  her  health,  and  everybody  hoped — her 
father,  of  course,  most  of  all — that  the  shock  her  system  had  undergone  had 
left  no  ill  effects  behind  it. 

One  of  the  colonel's  first  acts  after  his  daughter's  seizure  had  been  to  send 
for  Mrs.  Jenwyn,  with  whose  services,  only  a  little  while  before,  he  had  seen 
fit  to  dispense.  It  was  Mrs.  Jenwyn  who  had  nursed  his  wife  through  the 
long  illness  which  had  preceded  her  death,  and  it  was  in  fulfilment  of  Mrs. 
Drelincourt's  dyin^  request  that  he  had  installed  her  in  the  dual  position 
of  nurse  and  governess  to  his  motherless  girl,  who,  in  the  course  of  time,  had 
learned  to  love  her  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  well  as  the  parent  she  had  lost. 

Whether  it  was  a  feeling  of  jealousy  that  his  child  should  care  so  much 
for  any  one  but  himself,  or  some  other  whim,  which  caused'  him  to  give 
Mrs.  Jenwyn  notice  to  leave,  was  known  only  to  himself.  In  any  case, 
Anna  took  the  separation  greatly  to  heart,  far  more  so  than  her  father  was 
aware  of,  for  the  child's  deepest  moods  were  silent  ones ;  of  what  she  felt 
most  she  talked  least,  and  the  colonel  was  not  skilled  in  reading  below 
the  surface. 

Now,  however,  he  blamed  himself  with  undue  severity  for  having  sent 
Mrs.  Jenwyn  about  her  business.  Again  and  again  he  told  himself,  most 
unreasonably,  that  had  she  been  on  the  spot  the  mischance  would  never 
have  happened.  It  was  some  consolation  to  him  to  witness  the  naive  and 
touching  delight  with  which  Anna  welcomed  Mrs.  Jenwyn's  return. 

For  all  that,  as  he  quitted  the  room,  leaving  them  together,  he  could  not 
help  saying  to  himself,  with  a  touch  of  bitterness,  * '  She  loves  that  woman 
better  than  she  loves  me." 

Unfortunately,  the  colonel's  fondly  cherished  hope  that  the  shock  to  his 
daughter's  system  would  entail  no  after  consequences  was  not  destined  to  be 
fulfilled.  To  all  appearance,  Anna  had  regained  her  health  and  strength  in 
full  measure,  and  her  fright  was  a  matter  six  months  old,  when,  without  any 
warning,  so  to  speak,  an  unaccountable  change  came  over  her  which  found 
its  physical  expression  in  a  state  of  irritability  and  low  fever,  supplemented 
'  by  insomnia.  Dr.  Carew  was  called  in,  and  prescribed,  but  declined  to 
commit  himself  to  any  expression  of  opinion. 

On  the  fifth  day  from  the  beginning  of  her  attack,  Anna  fell  into  a'  deep, 
trance- like  sleep  which  lasted  eighteen  hours.  When  at  length  she  awoke, 
everything  that  had  happened  to  her  during  the  six  months  which  had  inter- 
vened since  the  date  of  her  fright  was  lost  to  her  memory.  She  went  back 
and  took  up  her  life  again  at  the  point  where  consciousness  had  left  her  at  the 
moment  of  her  scare  in  the  gallery. 

All  Mrs.  Jenwyn  had  taugUt  her  in  the  interim  was  clean  gone.  A  book 
half  read  at  the  time  she  now  oegan  afresh  and  finished,  and  she  resumed  the 
practice  of  a  piece  of  music  on  which  she  had  been  engaged  during  the  fore- 
noon of  that  unfortunate  day.  The  break  in  her  memory  was  absolute  and 
complete. 

By  Dr.  Carew's  recommendation,  no  attempt  was  made  to  enlighten  her. 
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Everybody  about  her  accommodated  themselves  to  circumstances  as  she 
believed  them  to  be.     The  doctor  trusted  to  time.     It  was  all  he  could  do. 

Any  attempt  at  a  cure  on  his  part,  as  he  was  not  slow  to  recognize,  might 
have  been  productive  of  more  harm  than  good,  and  possibly  have  entailed 
consequences  he  would  have  been  loath  to  face.  He  watched  the  case  with 
the  deepest  interest,  but  beyond  prescribing  a  harmless  draft  or  two,  he  left 
nature  to  work  after  her  own  fashion. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  Anna  fell  into  another  trance-like  sleep,  and 
awoke  from  it  her  proper  self.  The  two  preceding  weeks  were  blotted  from 
her  memory.  She  had  merely  had  a  longer  and  sounder  sleep  than  ordinary, 
from  which  she  had  awaked  feeling  strangely  refreshed. 

From  that  time  forward  the  same  thing  had  happened  tp  her,  at  irregular 
intervals,  every  three  or  four  months.  After  certain  preliminary  symptoms, 
which  hardly  ever  varied,  she  would  fall  into  a  deep  sleep,  always  to  awake 
at  that  moment  of  her  life  which  preceded  her  meeting  with  the  supposed 
apparition  in  the  gallery.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  after 
another  sleep,  she  would  become  her  normal  self  again. 

She  had  been  ten  years  old  at  'fhe  time  of  her  first  attack,  and  she  w^as 
now  eighteen.  A  lovely  girl  (but  with  no  touch  of  resemblance  to  Felix), 
and  of  an  affectionate  and  amiable  disposition  ;  bright  and  cheerful  enough 
at  times,  but,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  vague  shadow  of  melancholy  brooding 
over  her,  as  of  one  who  realized  in  all  its  bitterness  the  fact  that  there  was 
about  her  a  something  which  set  her  apart  from  her  fellows ;  for  long  before 
now  the  full  measure  of  her  affliction  had  become  known  to  her. 

Mrs.  Jenwyn  had  given  Colonel  Drelincourt  her  promise  on  his  deathbed 
that  she  would  never  leave  Anna  while  it  was  the  latter' s  wish  that  she 
should  stay  with  her.  In  order,  however,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
the  colonel  had  left  instructions  in  his  will  that  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
guineas  per  annum  should  be  paid  to  Mrs.  Jeuwyn  out  of  his  estate  so  long 
as  she  should  retain  lier  position  by  his  daughter's  side. 

As  already  remarked,  the  colonel  had  bequeathed  to  Anna  all  that  it  was 
in  his  power  to  leave  her.  An  ample  sum  was  settled  on  her,  under  the 
control  of  trustees,  during  her  minority,  and  when  she  should  come  of  age 
she  would  find  herself  mistress  of  an  income  of  twelve  hundred  a  year,  with 
absolute  power  over  ten  thousand  pounds  of  the  gross  sum  capitalized  by  her 
father. 

About  a  year  before  his  death,  and  when  he  had  no  prevision  of  that 
event  being  so  near,  Colonel  Drelincourt  had  caused  to  be  set  aside,  and 
specially  arranged  for  their  use,  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  left  wing  of  the 
Towers,  to  which  his  daughter  and  Mrs.  Jenwyn  could  retire  whenever 
Anna's  symptoms  gave  warning  that  one  of  her  periodical  attacks  was 
imminent. 

He  had  also  caused  a  considerable  space  of  ground  on  the  same  side  of 
the  house  to  be  walled  in,  so  as  to  form  a  private  garden  in  which  the  two 
could  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  fresh  air  and  exercise  without  being  overlooked 
or  spied  upon  by  any  visitors  at  the  house,  or  by  any  casual  outsiders,  there 
being  a  right  of  public  footway  through  the  park  at  the  back  of  the  Towers, 
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as  a  oonsequence  of  which  stragglers  were  sometimes  found  in  those  parts  of 
the  grounds  where  they  had  no  business  to  be. 

When,  at  his  father's  death,  Felix  Drelinoourt  came  into  the  property, 
matters,  so  far  as  they  related  to.  his  half  sister,  were  in  no  wise  changed. 
All  he  did  was  to  cut  down  the  stafiE  of  servants,  and  to  request  Mrs.  Jenwyn 
to  take  upon  herself  the  control  of  the  establishment,  he  himself  having  no 
intention  at  that  time  of  settling  permanently  at  the  Towers.  Not  till  after 
his  marriage,  some  three  years  later,  did  he  make  it  his  home. 

When  talking  oyer  future  arrangements  with  his  prospective  wife,  he 
had  given  Miss  Ormsby  clearly  to  understand  that  his  marriage  was  to  alter 
nothing  so  far  as  his  half  sister  \vas  concerned.  Anna's  home,  as  hereto- 
fore, would  still  be  at  the  Towers,  and  the  special  suite  of  rooms  in  the  left 
wing  still  be  reserved  for  the  occupancy  of  herself  and  Mrs.  Jenwyn  at 
certain  seasons. 


Chapter  V. — In  the  Left  Wing. 

And  now  to  revert  to  Mr.  Drelincourt's  visit  to  the  left  wing  of  the 
Towers  on  the  day  his  wife  came  by  her  tragic  end. 

His  first  question,  in  a  low  voice,  to  Mrs.  Jenwyn,  after  the  baize 
covered  door  had  been  locked  behind  him,  was:  **You  have  heard  the 
news?  *' 

*'  I  have,  sir,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  what  a  dreadful  shock  it  was  to  me. 
Poor  lady  !     Poor  unhappy  lady  !  '* 

Drelincourt  bit  his  lip  for  a  mpment.  Then,  *'  You  have  not  breathed  a 
word  about  it  to  Anna?  '* 

He  had  taken  a  chair,  after  motioning  Mrs.  Jenwyn  to  another. 

'*  Certainly  not,  sir.  I  should  not  dream  of  doing  so  without  your  per- 
mission. Indeed,  I  am  far  from  sure  that  just  now  it  would  be  advisable  to 
say  anything  to  her  about  it.*' 

*  *  My  own  opinion  exactly.  The  news  must  be  kept  carefully  from  her 
while  she  is  as  she  is.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  break  it  to  her  when  she  is 
herself  again.     Of  course,  her  present  attack  has  not  yet  run  its  course  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  sir  ;  it  is  only  five  days  since  she  was  taken.  We  may  calcu- 
late on  another  week  at  the  least.'* 

*'So  much  the  better.  By  that  time  the  funeral  and  other  matters  will 
be  over  and  done  with.** 

Drelincourt  sat  for  a  few  moments  without  speaking,  toying  with  his 
watchguard.     Mrs.  Jenwyn  knew  better  than  to  break  the  silence. 

At  this  time,  judging  from  appearances,  she  was  somewhere  about  forty 
years  of  age.  Her  features  were  regular  and  refined,  and  she  would  still 
have  been  accounted  a  very  handsome  woman  but  for  the  abnormal  pallor  of 
her  complexion,  her  sunken  cheeks,  and  a  certain  worn  and  tired  look 
about  her  keenly  watchful  eyes,  with  their  slightly  contracted  lids,  which 
might  be  the  result  of  insomnia. 

Like  her  hair,  her  eyes  were  of  a  brown  so  dark  as  in  some  lights  to  be 
hardly  distinguishable  from  black.      Although  her  face  was  essentially  femi- 
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nine  in  certain  of  its  aspects,  its  dominant  expression  was  one  of  innate 
resolution,  and  of  an  amount  of  will  power  rather  unusual  in  one  of  her  sex. 
**  A  woman  of  great  force  of  character,  who  would  do  and  dare  much  to 
gain  her  ends,  whatever  they  might  be,''  was  Mr.  Drelincourt's  pithy  sum- 
ming up  of  her. 

For  all  that,  there  must  have  been  a  sunny  corner  hidden  somewhere 
under  the  husk  of  her  almost  frozen  reserve,  or  Anna  Drelincourt — so  sus- 
ceptible to  chills  of  every  kind — would  not  have  learned  to  love  her  and 
cling  to  her  as  she  did.     Scarcely  less  dear  had  Anna's  mother  held  her. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  she  was  a  widow,  Drelincourt  knew  nothing  of  her 
history  or  antecedents,  and  did  not  seek  to  know  anything.  He  had  accepted 
her,  so  to  speak,  as  a  legacy  from  his  father,  and  had  soon  learned  to  like 
and  respect  her  for  herself. 

There  was  something  about  her  self  contained  character,  with  its  reserve 
of  quiet  force,  which  appealed  specially -to  him.  She  was  the  very  woman — 
one  out  of  a  thousand — he  told  himself,  for  the  peculiar  post  she  occupied, 
and  he  was  careful  to  treat  her  with  every  consideration. 

Some  little  time  passed  before  Mr.  Drelincourt  spoke  again.  To  Mrs. 
Jenwyn  he  seemed  to  be  debating  some  point  with  himself.  At  length  he 
said  : 

**  Contrary  to  what  I  had  ventured  to  hope  before  they  came  together, 
my  wife  always  seemed  to  be  very  fond  of  Anna,  and  to  make  much  of  her. 
That,  at  least,  is  how  matters  presented  themselves  to  me.  What  is  your 
opinion,  Mrs.  Jenwyn?  You  were  in  a  position  to  observe  things  from  a 
far  more  intimate  point  of  view  than  I  was." 

His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  matron  ;  she  could  not  choose  but  answer 
him.  Her  dark,  prominent  brows  came  together  for  a  moment ;  a  little 
wave  of  color  tinged  her  pale  cheeks  for  a  second  or  two. 

' '  A  question  so  plainly  put,  Mr.  Drelincourt,  ought  to  be  met  by  a  plain 
answer.     Is  not  that  so?  " 

**Why,  certainly,  Mrs.  Jenwyn." 

*'Now  that  Mrs.  Drelincourt  is  unhappily  no  more,  there  seems  to  me 
no  reason  why  I  should  any  longer  refrain  from  mentioning  to  you  a  certain 
conclusion  which  I  could  not  help  arriving  at  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Guy 
Ormsby's  visit  at  the  Towers  a  few  months  ago." 

Mr.  Drelincourt  sat  up  in  his  chair.     *'  Go  on,  please, "  was  all  helsaid. 

*  *  To  such  an  extent  and  so  openly  did  Mrs.  Drelincourt  make  it  her 

business  to  throw  Miss  Anna  and  Mr.  Guy  together,  that  at  length  I  could 

« 

not  help  having  my  eyes  opened  to  the  ulterior  object  she  had  in  view. 
What  at  first  had  been  nothing  more  than  suspicion  was  turned  into  cer- 
tainty by  a  few  words  between  brother  and  sister  which  I  accidentally 
happened  to  overhear." 

**  And  that  object  was " 

**  The  marriage — not  just  now,  but  after  Miss  Anna  shall  have  come  of 
age — of  the  two  young  people." 

It  was  not  often  that  Drelincourt  was  betrayed  into  an  expression  of 
surprise,  but  he  was  on  this  occasion. 
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**WhatM"  he  exclaimed.  *' Scheme  to  wed  her  brother  to  a  girl 
mentally  afflicted  as  my  poor  sister  is?  It  would  be  nothing  less  than 
monstrous. ' ' 

**Mrs.  Dreliucourt,  sir,  professed  to  believe,  with  Dr.  Pounceby,  the 
lyondon  specialist,  that  Miss  Anna  would  grow  out  of  her  affliction  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years. '  * 

**  An  opinion,  I  am  grieved  to  say,  wholly  opposed  to  that  of  an  equally 
eminent  man — Dr.  Ferrers.*' 

**  And  then,  sir,  it  behooves  Mr.  Guy  Ormsbj',  as  a  younger  son  without 
expectations,  to  look  out  for  a  wife  with  money. '  * 

'*  Why  do  you  say  that,  Mrs.  Jenwyn?  " 

'  *  I  am  merely  repeating  Mrs.  Drelincourt's  own  words  to  her  brother.*' 

**  So  !  "  Then  to  himself  he  added  :  ''  Evidently  between  my  wife  and 
this  woman  there  was  no  love  lost." 

He  seemed  to  consider  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  he  said  :  "  But  tell 
me  this,  Mrs.  Jenwyn  :  Did  Anna  seem  to  take  to  young  Ormsby  in  the  way 
you  think  my  wife  would  have  liked  her  to  do — that  is  to  say,  did  he  succeed 
in  entangling  her  affections  ?  For  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  ready  enough  to 
follow  up  his  sister's  "precious  scheme." 

**  That  is  more  than  I  can  say,  sir,  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Some- 
times I  am  inclined  to  think  one  thing,  and  sometimes  another.  Miss  Anna 
is  not  an  easy  person  to  read. ' ' 

*  *  Not  an  easy  person  to  read  ?  One  of  the  most  transparent  and  simple 
minded  girls  in  existence." 

A  thin  smile  flickered  for  a  moment  over  Mrs.  Jenwyn' s  bloodless 
features.  She  had  a  soft,  level  voice,  which,  while  it  fell  soothingly  on  the 
ear,  was  not  without  a  certain  penetrative  quality  of  its  own. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  you  don't  know  so  much  of  her  as  I  do,  or  you 
would  scarcely  say  that.  You  think  her  transparent  and  easy  to  read, 
whereas  there  are  depths  in  her  character  which  not  even  I,  who  am  with 
her  every  day  and  all  day,  have  yet  succeeded  in  sounding.  You  can  never 
make  sure  beforehand  of  what  she  will  either  say  or  do  in  reference  to  any 
given  subject.     In  short,  Miss  Anna  is  a  law  unto  herself." 

Drelincourt  looked  puzzled  and  only  half  convinced.  It  was  not  pleasant 
to  him  to  be  told  that  he  had  so  completely  misread  the  character  of  his 
seeming  simple  minded  sister. 

*'  It's  a  pity  you  did  not  give  me  a  hint  at  the  time  of  what  was  going 
forward,"  he  remarked,  after  a  momentary  pause. 

**  Young  Mr.  Ormsby' s  visit  had  nearly  come  to  an  end  before  I  had 
anything  more  than  vague  suspicions  to  go  upon.  And  the  next  thing  I 
heard  was  that  his  regiment  was  presently  going  abroad.  After  that  it 
seemed  to  me  all  further  danger  was  at  an  end,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  my  wisest  plan  would  be  to  keep  my  discovery  to  myself. ' ' 

*'  I  presume  you  have  satisfied  yourself  that  no  correspondence  has 
passed  between  Lieutenant  Ormsby  and  Anna  ?  " 

**  On  that  point  I  am  quite  satisfied." 

**  Does  she  talk  much,  or  at  all,  about  him  ?  '* 
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"  I  have  not  heard  her  even  mention  his  name  during  the  last  month  or 


more." 


**  Then  I  suppose  all  there  is  left  me  to  do  is  to  hope  for  the  best,  and  to 
trust  that  no  real  harm  has  been  dotfe  ?  ' ' 

*'If  signs  go  for  anything,  sir,  I  am  certainly  inclined  to  believe  that 
Miss  Anna  is  still  heart  whole  and  fancy  free.  But,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  her  character  is  not  an  easy  one  to  read.  Ot  course,  if  Mr.  Guy 
were  to  appear  again  .on  the  scene,  I  could  not /answer  for  what  might 
happen.'* 

**  There  is  not  much  fear  of  that — now,"  said  Mr.  Drelincourt  sig- 
nificantly. *'  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  and  Anna  will  ever  set  eyes  on 
each  other  again." 

He  rose  and  pushed  back  his  chair. 

**  Will  you  not  see  Anna  for  a  few  minutes,  sir,  while  you  are  here?  " 
queried  the  matron.  **  She  always  seems  brighter  and  better  for  some  time 
after  one  of  your  visits ;  indeed,  except  myself,  you  are  the  only  person 
from  whose  presence  at  these  times  she  does  not  shrink  with  a  sort  of  nervous 
dread,  as  though  doubtful  whether  they  might  not  be  about  to  do  her  some 
bodily  harm.  It  was  rather  singular,  was  it  not,  sir,  that  Mrs.  Drelincourt' s 
presence  at  these  times  always  had  a  peculiarly  disturbing  effect  upon  her?  " 

If  Drelincourt  heard  the  question,  he  did  not  care  to  answer  it.  He 
was  cogitating,  with  a  finger  pressed  to  his  lips. 

**  Yes,"  he  said  presently.  **  I  will  see  her.  I  have  much  to  do,  but  I 
can  spare  her  a  few  minutes." 

Thereupon  Mrs.  Jenwyn  at  once  led  the  way  to  an  inner  room,  which 
opened  out  of  the  first  one.  It  was  a  large  and  sunny  apartment,  lighted  by 
three  windows,  from  which  there  was  a  view  beyond  the  surrounding  park  of 
some  mUes  of  rolling,  well  timbered  country.  In  the  middle  window  hung 
a  brass  cage  containing  a  couple  of  canaries.  On  a  soft  cushion  reposed  a 
Persian  cat.  From  a  brace  of  hooks  in  the  ceiling  was  suspended  a 
swing.  Near  at  hand  was  a  big  rocking  horse  fitted  with  a  side  saddle.  On 
the  floor  lay  a  pair  of  Indian  clubs,  a  battledore  and  shuttlecock,  and  a  hoop. 
In  one  comer  was  a  small  bookcase. 

On  a  low  chair  near  one  of  the  windows  sat  Anna  Drelincourt,  busily 
engaged  in  sewing  some  lace  on  one  of  several  dresses  composing  the  ward- 
robe of  a  big  wax  doll  which,  seated  limply  on  an  opposite  chair,  its  arms 
dangling  loosely  by  its  «ides,  seemed  with  its  glassy,  unwinking  eyes  to  be 
watching  every  movement  of  her  needle. 

Occasionally  Anna  would  look  up  from  her  work  for  a  moment  to  nod 
her  head  and  chirrup  at  Ninon,  which  was  the  doll's  name  ;  and  possibly  to 
her  imaginative  eyes  that  young  person's  fixed,  vacuous  smirk  became 
endued,  for  a  second  or  two,  with  a  responsive  meaning. 

At  this  time,  as  already  stated,  Anna  was  eighteen  years  old.  She  had 
a  slender  figure  of  medium  height,  with  glossy  chestnut  hair,  and  eyes  of 
the  darkest  blue.  Her  face  might  have  been  called  insignificant  had  not 
her  features  been  so  perfectly  formed,  and  her  complexion  so  almost  daz- 
zlingly  fair. 
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Never  was  there  a  more  April  day  face  than  Anna's,  one  liable  to  more 
swift  changes  of  expression  or  that  betrayed  more  ingenuously  the  thoughts 
and  emotions — which  sometimes  ranged  over  a  wide  gamut — at  work  below. 

This  morning  she  was  wearing  a  sinlj)le  white  frock,  with  her  unbound 
hair,  confined  by  a  bit  of  blue  ribbon,  falling  nearly  to  her  waist.  A  tiny 
foot,  on  which  dangled  a  bronze  slipper,  peeped  from  under  the  hem  of  her 
frock.     She  was  humming  softly  to  herself  as  she  plied  her  needle. 

As  the  door  opened  she  glanced  up,  and  at  sight  of  Drelincourt  sprang 
to  her  feet  with  a  little  cry  of  pleasure.  Then  running  to  meet  him,  she 
caught  both  his  hands  in  hers,  and  held  up  her  face  to  be  kissed. 

*■  I  knew  you  would  come  and  see  me  this  morning,**  she  said  brightly. 
'*  The  Voices  told  me  so,  and  they  never  deceive.  You  don't  know  what  a 
number  of  secrets  they  whisper  to  me,  and  whatever  they  bid  me  do  that  I 
am  bound  to  do.  It  is  not  only  that,  if  I  were  to  refuse,  I  should  run  the 
risk  of  their  displeasure,  but  because  I  cannot  help  myself.  Oh,  to  disobey 
them  would  be  terrible  !    The  mere  thought '  * 

**Annar* 

Merely  her  name  pronounced  by  Mrs.  Jenwyn,  but  its  efEect  on  the 
girl  was  instantaneous.  She  still  had  hold  of  Drelincourt*  s  hands,  and  he 
was  conscious  of  a  momentary  spasmodic  twitching  of  her  fingers,  such  as 
might  have  been  caused  by  a  slight  electric  shock.  Then  his  hands  were 
released  ;  something  seemed  to  catch  her  breath  for  a  second  or  two,  her 
eyes*bpened  and  shut  quickly  several  times,  and  therewith  her  mood  changed. 

"What  have  I  been  rambling  on  about?**  she  asked,  with  a  rippling, 
childlike  laugh.  **  How  silly  of  me  !  But  whatever  it  was,  it*s  all  gone — 
all  gone.  And  nbw,  Felix,  you  must  come  and  say  '  Good  morning  *  to  Ninon, 
and  ask  her  how  she  is.  She  is  a  good  little  thing  on  the  whole,  but  some- 
times I  feel  her  temper  rather  trying.'*  With  that  she  drew  him  forward  by 
the  lapel  of  his  coat.  **Sit  down,**  she  said,  "and  nurse  her  for  a  little 
while.  I  fancy  she  looks  slightly  feverish  this  morning.  I  hope  I  shall 
not  have  to  call  in  Dr.  Carew.*' 

Drelincourt  did  as  he  was  told.  The  doll  was  placed  in  his  arms,  and  was 
held  by  him  as  awkwardly  as  might  be  expected.  A  smile,  which  had  in  it 
as  much  of  pathos  as  of  humor,  played  round  his  lips,  but  the  expression  of 
his  eyes  was  one  of  grave  tenderness  and  pity  for  the  unhappy  girl. 

Mrs.  Jenwyn  sat  a  little  way  apart,  busy  with  her  favorite  crochet  work, 
seeing  everything  without  seeming  to  do  so.  It  was  evident  that  her  pres- 
ence acted  powerfully  on  Anna  as  a  restraining  influence. 

Drelincourt  stayed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  chatting  as  lightly  and 
pleasantly  with  Anna  as  though  he  had  not  a  thought  or  a  care  beyond  those 
of  the  passing  moment,  although  all  the  while  that  dread  Object  lying  cold 
and  stark  in  another  room  framed  itself  like  a  ghastly  picture  on  the  back- 
ground of  his  consciousness. 

*^j^  ^^  ^^  %2^  ^1^  ^t^ 

#f^  ^^b  ^^^  ^^  ^9*  ^^^ 

It  was  a  month  later,  when,  on  a  certain  afternoon,  as  Mr.  James  Ormsby 
was  walking  down  the  platform  of  one  of  the  London  terminal  stations  on 
his  way  to  the  train,  he  was  startled  by  a  tap  on  his  shoulder. 
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On  turning  in  his  touchy  way  to  ascertain  who  had*  ventured  on  such  a 
liberty  with  him,  he  was  pleasurably  surprised  to  find  that  the  oflFender  was 
none  other  than  Tom  Thornswade,  son  of  Squire  Thornswade  of  Highcroft, 
whom  he  had  known  from  the  time  he  was  short  coated. 

*' Thought  I  couldn't  be  mistaken  in  your  back,  Mr.  Ormsby,  as  you 
marched  along  in  front  of  me,"  said  Master  Tom,  with  a  merry  laugh,  as 
his  hand  met  that  of  the  elder  man  in  a  cordial  clasp.  '*  I  must  say  I'm 
awfully  glad  to  see  you.  Yours  is  the  first  face  kijiown  to  me  that  I've  set 
eyes  on  since  I  landed  at  Southampton  four  days  ago." 

**  Glad  you've  got  back  safe  and  sound,  Tom.  Your  father  told  me  all 
about  your  having  to  go  out  to  the  States  to  look  after  some  property  which 
has  been  left  him  there." 

The  two  had  many  topics  in  common,  and  found  much  to  say  to  each 
other,  and  it  was  not  till  the  train  was  fairly  under  way  that  young  Tom, 
with  a  sudden  change  of  tone  and  manner,  said  :  **  I  must  really  crave  your 
pardon,  Mr.  Ormsby,  for  having  omitted  to  give  expression  to  my  sincere 
regrets  at  the  great  and  irreparable  loss  you  have  recently  sustained.  Poor 
dear  Mrs.  Drelincourt  !  I  cannot  tell  you  how  shocked  I  was  when  I  read 
the  account  of  her  terrible  end  in  one  of  the  newspapers  sent  me  by  my 
mother." 

'*  Yes,  it  was  indeed  a  tragical  affair,"  replied  Mr.  Ormsby,  with  what 
he  meant  for  a  heartfelt  sigh,  and  a  sudden  elongation  of  his  visage.  "  I 
was  her  favorite  brother,  Tom — her  favorite  brother  !  What  I  have  suffered 
God  alone  knows.  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  be  quite  my  own  man  again. 
Poor  Kate  \     Poor  Kate  !  " 

**  And  the  sad  affair  is  still  wrapped  in  mystery,  is  it  not  ?  "  asked  Tom, 
after  a  pause. 

*'Itis." 

**  In  the  paper  sent  me  there  was  an  account  of  some  man  having  been 
arrested  on  suspicion  and  examined  before  the  magistrates,  but  who  was 
afterwards  set  at  liberty  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence  to  bring  the  crime 
home  to  him." 

*'That  is  so.  Gumley,  the  fellow  in  question,  had  been  temporarily 
engaged  as  under  gardner  at  the  Towers,  and  although,  thanks  to  the 
evidence  of  my  brother  in  law,  who — and  I  can't  help  saying  so — acted  very 
strangely  throughout  the  affair,  he  was  released,  nothing  will  persuade  me 
that  in  him  we  had  not  got  hold  of  the  murderer  of  my  sister.  Unfortu- 
nately there  was  a  link  wanting  in  the  chain  of  evidence — only  one,  mind 
you.  But  some  day  it  may  be  found.  I  do  not  despair.  Time  solves  many 
mysteries  and  brings  many  a  clue  to  light." 

*'  It  was  a  great  blow  to  Mr.  Drelincourt,  was  it  not?  " 

**  Uni  " — with  a  pursing  out  of  his  under  lip.  *'  That  is  a  question  which 
he  could  best  answer — if  he  chose  to  do  so.  At  any  rate,  it's  one  I  don't 
feel  called  upon  to  answer  for  him." 

**  Not  an  ordinary  sort  of  man,  by  any  means,  I  should  imagine,  nor  one 
easily  bottomW,  judging  from  what  little  I  saw  of  him  from  time  to  time," 
remarked  Tom,  who  was  not  without  some  grains  of  shrewdness. 
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*'That^s  asSt  may  be.  A  shallow  fool  is  often  mistaken  for  a  deep  one 
by  those  who  don't  know  better.  In  any  case,  we  are  not  likely  to  see  much 
of  Drelincourt  for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  He  has  shut  up  the 
Towers,  putting  in  a  man  and  his  wife  as  caretakers,  and  has  gone  abroad 
for  an  indefinite  period. '  * 

"  And  Miss  Drelincourt,  his  half  sister,  what  has  become  of  her  ?  " 

"  Her  chest  is  said  to  be  delicate,  and  she  and  the  person  who  has  charge 
of  her  have  gone  to  live  for  a  time  in  Devonshire.  She*s  a  charming  girl — 
leaving  her  mental  affliction  out  of  question — and  my  poor  sister  was  greatly 
attached  to  her.'* 

'*  And  an  uncommonly  pretty  girl,  too,"  added  Master  Tom  sotto  voce. 


Chapter  VI. ^-A  Recreant  Lover. 

Mrs.  Drelincourt  had  been  dead  a  year. 

Anna  and  Mrs.  Jenwyn  were  still  at  Combe  Fenton,  the  Devonshire 
village  to  which  they  had  retired  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  mistress  of 
Wyvern  Towers. 

On  the  particular  morning  to  which  we  have  now  come,  Anna  set  off  for 
her  customary  after  breakfast  constitutional  on  the  sands.  It  was  her  favorite 
walk,  and  one  which  she  rarely  missed  in  fine  weather.  She  was  accom- 
panied by  Fanny,  a  demure  looking  but  rather  pretty  girl,  and  a  native  of 
Combe  Fenton,  who  filled  the  post  of  maid  and  attendant  to  both  the 
younger  and  the  elder  lady. 

About  a  fortnight  before  this,  Mrs.  Jenwyn,  while  gathering  ferns,  had 
slipped  and  sprained  her  ankle  so  severely  that  she  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
use  it  for  longer  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  for  walking  purposes.  As  a 
consequence,  she  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  substituting  Fanny  for 
herself  as  Anna's  companion  during  the  latter' s  outdoor  rambles.  In  so 
doing  no  faintest  suspicion  entered  her  mind  that  she  might  be  exposing  her 
charge  to  a  risk. 

This  morning,  however,  her  eyes  were  destined  to  be  opened. 

After  Anna's  departure  the  housemaid  wheeled  her  in  her  bath  chair  to  a 
favorite  spot  in  the  grounds  under  a  spreading  beech,  where  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  reading  and  working  the  time  away  till  the  girl's  return.  Here  she 
had  been  some  time  engaged  with  her  tatting,  when  she  was  startled  by  the 
appearance  of  a  man  who  came  suddenly  from  behind  a  thick  clump  of  laurels 
and  rhodendrous,  and  halting  a  few  yards  from  her,  took  off  his  soft  felt  hat 
and  made  her  a  low  bow. 

He  was  young,  and  looked  what  he  was,  a  superior  mechanic.  Before 
Mrs.  Jenwyn  could  find  her  tongue  he  spoke. 

**  I  crave  your  pardon,  ma'am,  for  intruding  upon  you  in  this  w*ay,"  he 
began,  "  but  I  couldn't  very  well  call  upon  you  at  the  house,  because  the 
ser\'ants  there  all  know  me.  And  now,  ma'am,  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse 
me  if  I  put  a  certain  question  to  you.  Are  you  aware  that  the  young  lady 
who  lives  here  with  yow  is  in  the  habit,  morning  after  morning,  of  meeting 
a  young  gentleman  on  the  sands  of  Carthew  Bay?  " 
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For  a  few  seconds  Mrs.  Jenwyn  could  not  speak,  so  utterly  astounded 
was  she. 

Then  she  said,  a  little  faintly,  **  No,  I  am  certainly  not  aware  of  anything 
of  the  kind/' 

**  That,  however,  is  what  takes  place.  The  young  gentleman  is  always 
there,  waiting  for  her,  and  they  walk  up  and  down  the  sands  together,  or  sit 
side  by  side  on  some  of  the  big  stones  which  are  strewn  about,  for  an  hour  at 
a  time.  Yesterday — excuse  me,  ma'am,  for  mentioning  it — he  kissed  her 
twice  before  they  parted." 

*  *  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  long  these  meetings  have  been  going  on  ? '" 
*' This  will  make  the  eleventh  day.'* 

**  You  seem  to  have  done  your  spying  to  some  purpose  to  be  able  to  tell 
me  all  this.'*  ' 

The  young  man  merely  screwed  up  his  lips. 

**  Describe  the  young  gentleman's  appearance  as  nearly  as  you  can." 
_  *'  He's  not  so  tall  as  I  am  by  half  a  foot,  but  rather  stiffly  built ;  with 
sandy  hair  and  a  Kght  mustache.     In  one  eye  he  carries  a  glass." 

*  *  Guy  Ormsby  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jenwyn  under  her  breath.  "I  felt 
nearly  sure  it  must  be  he  ;  and  yet  not  eighteen  months  ago  I  heard  him 
tell  his  sister  that  his  regiment  was  ordered  abroad."  Aloud  she  said,  *'  But 
how  is'it,  I  should  like  to  know,  that  Fanny  Davis  has  never  said  a  word  to 
me  about  these  meetings  at  Carthew  Bay  ?  " 

'*  Because,  ma'am,  she  has  no  doubt  been  bribed  not  to  tell.  She  just 
perches  herself  on  a  bit  of  rock  out  of  the  way  of  the  others,  and  reads 
novelettes  all  the  time  they  are  together.  Oh,  she's  a  deep  un,  is  Fan,  and 
not  to  be  trusted  further  than  one  can  see  her  !  "  He  spoke  with  a  touch  of 
bitterness  not  observable  before. 

Like  most  women,  Mrs.  Jenwyn  was  certainly  not  without  her  occasional 
intuitions. 

Looking  the  young  fellow  straight  in  the  eyes,  she  said :  *  *  You  either 
are  or  have  been  in  love  with  Fanny  Davis,  and  she  has  jilted  you." 

He  looked  first  amazed  and  then  sulky,  while  his  face  turned  the  color  of 
a  peony.  '*  Whether  that's  so  or  not,"  he  said,  after  a  brief  pause,  *'  I  don't 
see  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  what  I  came  here  to  lell  you." 

**  You  are  quite  right,"  replied  Mrs.  Jenwyn  pleasantly.  **One  thing 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  other.  It  was  merely  a  guess  on  my 
part.  By  the  way,  what  is  your  name  ?  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  telling  it 
me,  because  I  shall  not  speak  to  any  one  about  our  interview. ' ' 

**  My  name  is  John  Clisby." 

*' Thank  you.  Then,  Mr.  Clisby,  there  are  two  more  items  of  informa- 
tion which  I  should  feel  obliged  by  your  obtaining  for  me.  First  of  all,  I 
should  like  to  know  the  address  of  our  young  friend  with  the  eyeglass — that 
is  to  say,  at  what  place  he  has  taken  up  his  quarters  for  the  time  being ; 
and,  secondly,  what  name  he  is  passing  under." 

'*  He's  staying  at  the  Golden  Swan,  at  the  other  end  of  the  village,  and 
has  been  since  he  came  here,  nearly  three  weeks  since.     As  for  his  name,  < 
I'll  engage  to  find  that  out  for  you  by  tomorrow." 
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After  a  little  further  talk  the  young  carpenter  went  his  way,  fully  satis- 
fied with  his  morning*s  work.  He  told  himself  that  he  had  merely 
been  playing  a  game  of  tit  for  tat.  After  leading  him  on  and  trifling  with 
him  for  six  months,  Fanny  had  finally  sent  him  about  his  business,  and  now 
he  had  done  his  best  to  be  even  with  her. 

"  She'll  get  the  sack  as  sure  as_her  name's  Fan  D. ,  and  serve  her  jolly 
well  right,**  he  said  to  himself  with  a  chuckle,  as  he  took  his  way  through 
the  shrubbery. 

Miss  Dreliucourt  and  her  maid  were  back  from  the  bay  in  time  for 
luncheon  ;  indeed,  Anna's  punctuality  could  always  be  depended  on. 

'*  How  innocent  and  good  they  both  look,"  said  Mrs.  Jenwyn  to  herself, 
as  they  entered  the  house.  *  *  As  for  the  girl,  I  always  misdoubted  that 
demure  face  of  hers — but  Anna  !  And  yet,  why  wonder?  Did  I  not  say  to 
Mr.  Drelincourt  that  she  was  a  hard  one  to  read  ?  And  now,  I  suppose,  a 
new  factor  has  come  to  complicate  matters,  and  will  have  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Oh,  what  a  pity  ! — what  a  pity  !  I  would  rather  Guy  Ormsby  were 
dead  and  buried  than  he  should  have  found  his  way  here." 

But  nothing  of  what  she  felt  or  thought  was  visible  to  the  others.  Anna 
was  conscious  of  no  change  in  her,  and  the  day  passed  over  as  quietly  and 
uneventfully  as  hundreds  before  it  had  done. 

Next  morning  Anna  and  her  attendant  set  out  for  their  usual  forenoon 
ramble,  utjterly  unsuspicious  that  Mrs.  Jenwyn  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
magtiet  which  drew  the  former's  footsteps  unerringly  in  the  direction  of 
Carthew  Bay. 

Half  an  hour  later  a  note,  which  had  been  brought  to  the  house  by  a  boy, 
was  put  into  Mrs.  Jenwyn's  hands.     It  contained  two  lines  only  : 

The  person  we  spoke  about  yesterday  is  passing  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Harold 
Vince,  but  his  portmanteau  is  marked  with  the  letters  G.  O. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Cijsbv. 

When  Miss  Drelincourt,  accompanied  by  Fanny,  got  back  from  her  fore- 
noon walk  on  the  day  following  that  of  John  Clisby's  visit  to  Rosemount, 
she  found  that  Mrs.  Jenwyn  had  gone  for  a  drive  in  the  pony  chaise  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  iiring  from  a  jobmaster  in  the  village;  and,  further,  that 
she  had  left  word  Anna  was  not  to  wait  luncheon  for  her,  as  she  might  pos- 
sibly be  rather  late  in  returning. 

It  w^as  such  an  unusual  thing  for  Mrs.  Jenwyn  to  drive  out  without  her 
that  the  girl  could  not  help  speculating  as  to  the  nature  of  the  errand  which 
had  taken  her  from  home  (why  had  she  said  no  word  of  her  intention  at 
breakfast  ?),  but  no  faintest  suspicion  of  the  truth  entered  her  mind. 

Mrs.  Jenwyn  went  for  a  long  country  drive,  and  it  was  close  upon  two 
o'clock  before  Combe  Fenton  was  reached  on  her  return,  by  which  time  she 
felt  pretty  sure  Guy  Ormsby  would  be  back  from  his  usual  appointment  with 
Anna.  Nor  was  she  mistaken.  She  had  itquested  her  driver  to  stop  at  the 
Golden  Swan  Hotel,  and  on  inquiring  whether  '*  Mr.  Harold  Vince"  was 
indoors,  she  was  told,  to  her  satisfaction,  that  he  was. 

By  this  time  her  sprain  was  very  much  better,  and  with  the  driver's  help, 
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and  that  of  a  walking  stick,  she  managed  to  alight  and  limp  indoors.  A 
minute  later  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door  of  *'  Mr.  Vince's  "  sitting  room,  and  in 
response  to  his  **  Come  in,'*  it  was  opened  by  the  landlady,  who  the  same 
moment^announced,  *'  A  lady  to  see  you,  sir." 

Guy,  who,  with  one  leg  thrown  over  the  arm  of  his  easy  chair,  was 
indulging  in  an  after  luncheon  cigar,  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  on  recognizing 
his  visitor,  which  he  did  at  the  first  glance,  he  stood  staring  at  her  for  some 
seconds  with  a  dropped  jaw  and  a  face  which  had  faded  to  the  color  of  an 
unripe  lemon. 

Mrs.  Jenwyn  waited  till  the  door  was  shut  behind  the  landlady  before 
she  spoke.     Then  she  said  pleasantly  : 

*  *  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Ormsby .  My  intrusion  upon  you  seems  to  have 
taken  you  a  little  by  surprise,  which,  perhaps,  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at. 
Still,  although  your  natural  timidity  has  hindered  you  from  calling  upon  us 
at  Rosemount,  I  have  no  wish  to  appear  unneighborly,  and  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  call  upon  you.  I  trust  that  you  left  them  all  well 
at  Denham  Lodge." 

•  Guy's  smile  was  not  a  pleasant  one  to  see.  Flinging  away  what  was  left 
of  his  cigar,  he  said  :  '*  Will  you  not  be  seated,  Mrs.  Jenwyn?  I  may  at 
once  confess  that  your  visit  is  a  surprise,  but  not,  let  me  add,  an  unwelcome 
one.     May  I  be  permitted  to  hope  that  Miss  Drelincourt  is  quite  well  ?  " 

He  felt  that  he  must  talk,  but  he  hardly  knew  what  to  say.  One  of  his 
first  thoughts  at  sight  of  lier  had  been,  *'  Can  Anna  have  been  such  a  fool 
as  to  tell  this  woman  that  she  has  agreed  to  a  secret  marriage  ?  '*  It  was  a 
disquieting  question. 

**  As  you  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss  Drelincourt  within  the 
last  two  or  three  hours,  you  are  in  a  better  position  to  judge  of  the  state  of 
her  health  than  I  am,  who  have  not  seen  her  since  breakfast  time." 

This  was  not  a  very  promising  beginning,  as  Guy  could  not  but  admit. 
* '  Hang  it  all !  "  he  said  to  himself.  '  *  Where's  the  good  of  beating  about  the 
bush  ?  Some  specific  purpose  has  brought  her  here.  What  is  it  ?  The 
sooner  I 'find  out  the  better." 

After  a  brief  pause,  he  said  aloud  :  **  I  perceive,  Mrs.  Jenwyn,  that  you 

are  not  unaware  that  Miss  Drelincourt  and  I  have  seen  each  other?  " 

» 

Mrs.  Jenwyn' s  reply  was  a  grave  inclination  of  the  head. 

**  We  have  met  more  than  once — ^several  times,  in  point  of  fact — at  Carthew 
Bay.     I  have  no  wish  to  deny  that  such  is  the  case. ' ' 
It  would  be  useless  of  you  to  attempt  to  do  so. " 

Am  I  right  in  assuming  that  your  call  upon  me  today  is  in  reference  to 
those  meetings  ?  " 

'*You  are  quite  right  in  your  assumption.  As  you  are  aware.  Miss  Drel- 
incourt is  here  under  my  sole  charge,  and  it  rests  with  me  to  safeguard  her 
by  every  means  in  my  power.  That  being  the  case,  I  am  fully  justified  in 
demanding  of  you  with  what  purpose  you  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  tracing 
her  to  this  remote  village,  and  then  of'contriving  stealthy  meetings  with  her 
at  a  time  when  you  knew  I  was  laid  up  and  not  there  to  look  after  her. 
That,  Mr.  Guy  Ormsby,  is  what  I  am  justified  in  demanding  to  know." 
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There  was  no  trace  of  excitement  either  in  her  voice  or  manner,  but  the 
very  quietude  of  her  demean6r  lent  her  words  an  added  impressiveness. 
Evidently  Mrs.  Jenwyu  was  not  a  woman  to  be  trifled  with. 

Guy  cleared  his  voice  before  replying.  *' Your  demand,  as  you' term  it, 
Mrs.  Jenwyn,  certainly  lacks  nothing  on  the  score  of  frankness,*'  he  said, 
*'  and  I  will  endeavor  to  be  equally  frank  in  my  reply  to  it.  I  have  been  at 
the  pains  of  tracing  Miss  Drelincourt,  and  of  following  her  to  this  place, 
because  I  am  deeply  and  sincerely  in  love  with  her,  and  because  it  is  my 
dearest  hope  to  be  able  to  win  her  for  my  wife.*' 

This  was  probably  no  more  than  Mrs.  Jenwyn  had  expected  to  be  told  ; 
indeed,  on  the  assumption  that  he  was  a  man  of  honor,  no  other  plea  of  justi- 
fication was  open  to  him. 

"You  know,  as  you  must  have  known  from  the  date  of  your  visit  to 
Wyvern  Towers,  if  not  before  then,  all  about  poor  Anna's  mental  affliction, 
and  yet  in  the  face  of  this  terrible  visitation  you  tell  me  that  you  love  her 
and  would  fain  make  her  your  wife  !  To  me  such  a  thing  seems  inconceiv- 
able. You  must  be  very  differently  constituted  from  others  of  your  sex,  Mr. 
Ormsby — very  differently  indeed." 

**Say  what  you  please,  Mrs.  Jenwyn,  think  what  you  choose — I  am 
perfectly  sincere  in  what  I  have  told  you.  I  love  Anna,  and  I  am  here 
with  the  purpose  of  winning  her  for  my  wife.  Besides,  I  believe,  with  my 
poor  dead  and  gone  sister,  that  Anna  will  grow  out  of  her  affliction,  as  you 
call  it.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Pounceby,  the 
celebrated  specialist." 

Mrs.  Jenwyn  shook  her  head  sadly.  '  *  I  wish  I  could  discern  any 
grounds  for  such  a  belief,"  she  said,  *'  but  at  present  I  see  none  whatever." 
Then,  after  a  pause,  "  Tell  me  this,  Mr.  Ormsby  :  Seeing  you  were  so  bent  on 
making  love  to  Anna,  why,  after  you  had  discovered  her  retreat,  did  you 
not  come  direct  to  Ro.seniount,  send  in  your  card,  and  ask  to  see  her?  " 

A  faint  tinge  of  color  flushed  his  cheeks  for  a  moment,  but  he  answered 
quite  coolly,  '*I  will  tell  you  why,  Mrs.  Jenwyu.  Because,  if  I  had  pre- 
sented myself  at  Rosemount,  I  should  not  have  been  allow^ed  to  see  Miss 
Drelincourt — at  least,  not  alone.  I  should  have  had  no  opportunity 
afforded  me  of  pressing  my  suit,  or  of  saying  a  twentieth  part  of  what  I 
wanted  to  say  to  her.  You,  my  dear  madam,  w^ould  have  taken  jolly 
good  care  of  that.  Such  being  the  state  of  affairs,  no  course  w^as  open  to 
me  save  to  act  as  I  did." 

Mrs.  Jenwyn's  thin  lips  came  together  for  a  moment.  "You  are 
quite  right,  Mr.  Ormsby.  I  should  have  opposed  your  suit  by  every  means 
in  my  power.  It  would  have  been  my  duty  to  do  so.  Before  coming  near 
Rosemount,  you  ought  to  have  gone  to  Mr.  Drelincourt,  or,  at  any  rate,  have 
written  to  him,  asking  him  to  sanction  your  suit  with  his  sister." 

**  A  sanction  I  should  never  have  succeeded  in  obtaining — of  that  I  am 
quite  sure.  Besides,  Anna  is  only  his  half  sister,  and  there's  nothing  in 
her  father's  will  which  gives  him  the  least  control  over  either  her  or  her 
property." 

"  But  surely,  as  her   nearest  living  relative,  he  has  a  right  to  be  con- 
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suited  in  so  important  a  matter,  more  especially  as  Anna  is  still  considerably 
under  age.** 

*'  I  fail  to  recognize  any  such  right  on  his  part.  Besides,  he  would  only 
flout  me.  I  know  him — curse  him  !  The  things  he  sometimes  said  to  me  at 
the  Towers  used  to  make  me  wild  with  rage,  only  there  was  never  anything 
to  lay  hold  of.     He  was  too  cunning  for  that.** 

**  There  are  Miss  Drelincourt*s  trustees,  through  whom  her  income  is 
paid  her  while  she  is  under  age.** 

*  *  So  there  are.  But  why  should  I  go  near  them  ?  I  suppose  the  old 
colonel  had  got  it  into  his  head  that  his  daughter  would  never  marry.  At 
any  rate,  there's  no  clause  in  his  will  which  empowers  her  trustees  to  alienate 
a  shilling  of  her  income,  even''  should  she  marry  under  age  and  without  their 
consent.     On  that  point  I*ve  satisfied  myself." 

' '  You  are  not  a  very  rich  man ,  I  believe,  Mr.  Orrasby  ?  * ' 

The  hot  color  surged  up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair.  He  half  rose  to  his 
feet,  and  then  sat  down  again  as  if  remembering  himself.  **  Faith,  you're 
right  there,  Mrs.  Jenwyn,**  he  said,  with  a  short  laugh.  *'  I  am  a  poverty 
stricken  beggar,  and  no  mistake.     I  freely  admit  it.  *  * 

* '  And  of  course  it  would  be  great  pecuniary  gain  to  you  to  marry  any 
one  with  Anna*s  prospective  income  ?  *  * 

'*  To  be  sure  it  would.  I  should  be  a  fool  to  deny  it.  If  I  marry  at  all, 
I  must  marry  money  ;  that's  absolutely  essential.  So,  why  should  I  not 
wed  Anna?  She  is,  or  will  be,  fairly  well  off ;  and  then  she's  a  lovely  girl 
and  I*m  awfully  gone  on  her.*' 

He  finished  with  a  self  satisfied  smirk  and  a  twist  of  his  mustache,  and 
then  sat  staring  at  Mrs.  Jenwyn  through  his  monocle,  with  his  other  eye 
half  shut,  as  implying  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the-  last  word  had 
been  said,  and  that  the  interview  might  be  considered  as  at  an  end. 

But  Mrs.  Jenwyn  was  by  no  means  of  the  same  opinion. 

**Then,  am  I  to  understand,  Mr.  Ormsby,  that  it  is  your  intention  to 
persist  in  your  suit,  despite  anything  I  can  say  or  urge  to  the  contrary  ?  *  * 

**  That  is  what  I  certainly  wish  you  to  understand.** 

**  Will  nothing  move  you  from  your  resolve  ?  " 

*'  Nothing  whatever." 

*'  What  is  there  to  hinder  me  from  taking  Anna  away  and  placing  her 
directly  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Drelincourt )  That  is  a  possibility  you  seem 
to  have  lost  sight  of.  *  * 

*'  Not  at  all.  The  question  is,  if  you  were  to  propose  any  such  measure, 
would  Anna  agree  to  it  ?  I  affirm  distinctly  that  she  would  not.  The  time 
has  gone  by,  ray  dear  madam,  when  your  wishes  were  a  law  to  her.  Allow 
me  to  tell  you  this  :  I  have  Anna's  distinct  promise  to  marry  me.** 

Under  the  circumstances,  he  might  perhaps  be  excused  the  smile  of 
exultation  and  gratified  vanity  which  overspread  his  features ;  but,  for  all  that, 
Mrs.  Jenwyn  felt  a  strong  desire  to  slap  his  face  vigorously  with  both  hands. 

What  he  had  just  told  her  did  not  surprise  her  greatly.  •  From  the  moment 
John  Clisby  stated  that  he  had  seen  Ormsby  kiss  Anna  she  had  known  that 
matters  must  have  come  to  a  serious  pass  between  them. 
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She  sat  for  a  few  moments  as  if  considering.  Then  she  said  :  '*  If  Anna 
has  indeed  given  you  such  a  promise  as  you  say  she  has,  the  matter  at  once- 
assumes  a  very  difiFerent  complexion.  All  the  more  needful  is  it  that  Mr. 
Drelincourt  should  at  once  be  communicated  with,  in  order  that  either  he  or 
her  trustees  may  be  in  a  position  to  decide  where  and  with  whom  Anna's 
home  shall  be  during  the  remaining  term  of  her  minority.'* 

*'  Pardon  me,  my  dear  madam,  but  there  will  be  no  need  whatever  for 
either  you  or  any  one  else  to  enter  into  any  such  arrangements  with  regard  to 

Miss  Drelincourt's  future.     In  less  than  a  month  from  now  her  home  will  be 

< 

with  me.  The  dear  girl  has  consented  to  make  me  the  happiest  of  men  as 
soon  as  the  needful  arrangements  for  our  marriage  can  be  concluded.*' 

He  rose  and  pushed  back  his  chair. 

**  We  love  each  other ;  why,  then,  defer  our  happiness  till  she  shall  be  of 
age?" 

There  was  a  touch  of  bluster  in  his  way  of  asking  the  question,  as  though 
he  anticipated  some  further  opposition  on  Mrs.  Jenwyu's  part. 

Not  without  a  little  dismay  did  that  lady  learn  that  matters  had  gone  so 
far  between  the  young  people. 

**  It  is  all  the  fault  of  my  accident,"  she  said  to  herself.  **  But  for  that, 
I  should  have  had  her  constantly  under  my  eye,  and  he  would  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  meeting  her  except  in  my  presence,  which  would  not  have 
suited  his  purpose  at  all.  But  the  harm  is  done,  and  I  am  driven  to  my  last 
intreuchment.  Oh,  Anna,  Anna,  where  are  your  eyes,  that  you  cannot  see 
through  this  shallow,  selfish  pretender — a  cad  at  heart,  if  ever  there  was  one 
— who  cares  no  more  for  you  than  for  the  flower  in  his  buttonhole,  who  seeks 
you  only  for  your  money,  and  who  would  break  your  heart  when  once  he 
had  made  you-  his  wife,  as  surely  as  the  sun  will  rise  tomorrow  morning  ! 
But  you  shall  be  saved  in  your  own  despite,  my  poor  darling,  even  if  j'our 
foolish  little  heart  should  be  cracked  in  the  process.  There  is  no  help  for  it 
— none  ! ' ' 

She  had  ample  time  for  these  and  other  thoughts  while  Ormsby  crossed 
to  a  corner  "Cupboard,  from  a  decanter  in  which  he  poured  out  a  **  thimbleful" 
of  n^at  spirits  and  drank  it  off,  wondering  to  himself  meanwhile  how  much 
longer  his  unwelcome  visitor  was  going  to  intrude  her  presence  upon  him. 
But  Mrs.  Jenwyn  had  not  done  with  him. 

*'  Sit  down  in  that  chair,  Mr.  Ormsby,"  she  said,  as  he. turned  from  the 
cupboard,  speaking  in  a  tone  so  peremptory  that  he  could  not  repress  a  start. 
After  staring  at  her  for  a  second  or  two,  he  did  as  he  was  told. 

It  was  notr  the  chair  he  had  occupied  before,  but  one  drawn  up  close  to 
the  narrow  table  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  she  was  seated.  lycaning 
forward,  with  her  arms  resting  on  the  table,  and  her  face  within  a  yard  of 
his,  she  said  :  **  Listen,  Guy  Ormsby.  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  the 
telling  of  which  you  have  brought  on  yourself  by  your  own  persistent 
folly." 

Then,  after  a  backward  glance,  as  if  to  assure  herself  that  the  door  was 
really  shut,  with  lowered  voice,  and  eyes  which  compelled  his  to  confront 
them  whether  they  would  or  no,  she  went  on   to  speak  to  him  for  the  next 
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five  minutes  without  a  break  or  ever  hesitating  for  a  word.  It  was  evident 
that  she  spoke  from  a  heart  fully  charged,  and  while  her  utterance  was  so 
impressive,  that  which  she  had  to  tell  him  was  of  a  nature  so  singular  that 
when  she  had  come  to  an  end  Guy  might  be  excused  if  for  a  few  seconds  he 
felt  rather  uncertain  whether  he  was  standing  on  his  head  or  his  heels. 

Various  emotions  had  chased  themselves  across  his  face  during  the 
telling — simple  surprise  deepening  into  wide  eyed  amazement,  and  lurking 
incredulity  ripening  into  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  what  he  was  being  told, 
which  for  a  little  space  left  his  cheeks  nearly  as  bloodless  as  Ihose  of  the 
woman  opposite  him,  whose  cold,  incisive  tones  seemed  to  cut  into  his  con- 
sciousness like  a  surgeon's  knife. 

Presently  he  drew  a  long,  deep  breath,  like  that  of  a  person  coming 
round  after  an  operation.  Then,  in  a  voice  as  guarded  as  Mrs.  Jenwyn's 
own,  he  said  :  **  And  you  are  prepared  to  swear  that  what  you  have  just  told 
me  is  the  truth  ?  ' ' 

'*  I  swear  it  before  Heaven  !  '* 

A  brief  space  of  silence  ensued,  which  Mrs.  Jenwyn  was  the  first  to 
break.  **^ 

**  And  now,  Mr.  Ormsby,  may  I  ask  whether  you  are  still  in  the  same 
mind  with  regard  to  Miss  Drelincourt  ?  Are  you  still  as  firmly  determined 
as  before  to  persist  in  your  suit  ? ' ' 

*'No,  that  I  am  not,'*  responded  Guy,  with  some  emphasis.  **Wliat 
I  have  just  learned  has  put  that  notion  wholly  out  of  the  question.  I'm 
.sorry  for  poor  dear  Anna  that  matters  have  gone  so  far  between  us  ;  but 
what  can  I  do,  Mrs.  Jenwyn  ?  Tell  me  that.  It's  not  altogether  my  fault — 
now,  is  it  ? — that  things  have  come  to  the  pass  they  have." 

''Certainly  not,  Mr.  Ormsby.  You  are  merely  one  more  victim  to  the 
force  of  circumstances.  You  have  already  admitted  that  pecuniarily  your 
position  is  not  a  very  flourishing  one.  Of  course,  you  have  your  regimental 
pay,  but  am  I  right  in  assuming  that  outside  that  your  income  is — what  shall 
I  call  it?" 

**  Call  it  strictly  limited,  Mrs.  Jenwyn,  and  then  you  will  be  absolutely 
right,"  replied  Guy,  with  a  little  jarring  laugh.  '*  In  point  of  fact,  as  you 
have  seen  fit  to  tell  me  so  much,  I  don't  mind  admitting  to  you  that  I  haven't 
even  my  regimental  pay  to  fall  back  upon.  In  other  words,  I've  thrown  up 
my  commission,  and  am  now  a  private  gentleman  at  large,  with  emptj- 
pockets,  and  a  hankering  after  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt  which  I  have  no 
longer  the  means  of  gratifying." 

'*  That  must  be  a  very  uncomfortable  state  of  affairs  for  you." 

*'It  is;  it  is." 

*' Well,  now,  I  have  a  certain  proposition  to  make  to  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Jenwyn.  Guy  pricked  up  his  ears  and  became  all  attention.  '  *  In  the  first 
place,  you  shall  give  me  your  solemn  promise  never  to  reveal  to  any  one  the 
secret  which  I  have  just  confided  to  your  keeping ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  you  shall  write  Anna  a  couple  of  notes  which  I  will  dictate  to  you. 
That  is  all.  In  return,  if  you  care  to  accept  of  a  little  present  of  a  hundred 
pounds,  you  will  be  very  welcome  to  it." 
3 
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*  *  If  I  care  to  accept  it !     My  dear — my  very  dear — ^Mrs.  Jenwyn  !     la 

the  present  state  of  my  jfinances  a  hundred  pounds  will  be  like But 

^  never  mind  that.  I  am  yours  to  command.  There  are  writing  materials  on 
the  side  table,  so  that " 

**  I  am  quite  ready,  Mr.  Ormsby.'* 

The  first  note,  dictated  by  Mrs.  Jenwyn  and  written  by  Guy,  ran  thus  : 

Dearest  : 

I  have  just  been  telegraphed  for  on  account  of  my  brother's  ilhiess,  and  must  leave 
here  at  once,    i  will  write  you  at  greater  length  as  soon  as  possible.    Meanwhile,  believe  me, 

Devotedly  yours, 

G.  O. 

It  was  arranged  that  this  note  should  be  delivered  to  Anna  by  messenger 
next  morning,  after  she  and  Fanny  should  have  left  the  house  for  their  usual 
forenoon  ramble. 

The  second  note  read  as  follows  : 

Dear  Miss  Drkwncourt  : 

After  what  occurred  between  us  at  our  last  few  meetings  on  the  sands  of  Carthew  Bay, 
you  probably  think  it  due  to  you  that  I  should  have  written  you" before  now  ;  and,  indeed, 
my  omission  to  do  so  would  have  been  unpardonable  had  not  my  silence  been  dictated  by 
certain  considerations  which  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  ignore. 

Into  the  nature  of  those  considerations  I  have  no  wish  to  enter,  nor  would  it,  perhaps, 
be  desirable  that  I  should  do  so.  It  will  be  enough  to  state,  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
to  what  conclusion  they  have  gradually  but  surely  led  me.  It  is  to  this  :  That,  unwittingly 
and  unthinkingly,  and  as  one  walking  blindfold,  I  have  been  guilty  of  the  most  deplorable 
mistake  of  my  life. 

Is  there  any  need  for  me  to  be  more  explicit,  or  to  enter  into  details  which  could  not 
fail  of  being  painful  to  us  both  ?  No,  I  am  sure  there  is  not.  Your  woman's  instinct 
will  have  already  revealed  to  you  the  nature  of  the  mistake  in  question. 

This  I  may  add,  that  when  I  last  parted  from  you  I  had  no  faintest  prevision  of  what 
w-as  so  soon  to  happen.  Perhaps  it  never  would  have  happened  had  circumstances  not 
called  me  away  from  Combe  Fenton. 

Yet  who  shall  say  it  is  not  best  for  the  happiness  of  both  that  the  discovery  should 
have  been  made  before  the  time  had  gone  by  for  remedying  it  I  That  is  the  light  in  which 
I  trust  you  will  endeavor  to  regard  it. 

In  conclusion,  my  dear  Miss  Drelincourt,  I  can  only  ask  you  to  believe  in  the  sincerity 
of  my  contrition  should  my  conduct  be  the  cause  of  any  temporary  unhappiness  to  you. 
And  that,  in  any  case,  it  will  be  no  more  than  temporary  is  the  heartfelt  hope  of  him 
who  now  subscribes  himself 

Your  obedient  and  devoted  servant, 

Guy  Ormsby. 

When  the  foregoing  had  been  written,  it  was  sealed  up,  addressed  in  full 
to*"  Miss  Drelincourt,  Rosemount,  near  Combe  Fenton,  Devon,"  and  taken 
charge  of  by  Mrs.  Jenwyn. 

All  that  now  remained  to  be  done  was  to  arrange  for  the  handing  over  of 
the  hundred  pounds,  and  then  for  Mrs.  Jenwyn  to  take  her  departure. 


Chapter  VII. — An  Amazing  Confession. 

Within  a  month  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter,  Mrs. 
Jenwyn  and  her  charge  had  left  Combe  Fenton.  Anna  had  conceived  a 
violent  dislike  to  the  place,  and  was  restless  till  she  got  away  from  it.    After 
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her  receipt  of  Guy  Ormsby's  letter,  which  Mrs.  Jenwyn  had  arranged  to 
have  mailed  from  London,  she  never  set  foot  on  the  sands  of  Carthew  Bay. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  state  that  the  girl  Fanny  was  left  behind.  She  had 
heard  of  John  Clisby^s  visit  to  Rosemount,  and  she  needed  no  one  to  tell  her 
why  Mrs.  Jenwyn  had  chosen  to  dispense  with  her  services. 

A  few  days  before  Anna's  departure  she  received  the  news  of  her  half 
brother's  marriage.  The  ceremony  had  been  solemnized  at  the  British 
embassy  at  Naples,  the  bride  being  a  Miss  Madeline  Fenwicke,  whose  name 
Anna  seemed  to  remember  as  that  of  a  visitor  at  Denham  Lodge  some  three 
years  previously. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  we  take 
up  their  history  afresh,  Mrs.  Jenwyn  and  her  charge  found  a  temporary 
home  in  three  or  four  widely  different  places. 

Anna's  coming  of  age,  and  with  it  her  command  of  the  fortune  left  her 
by  her  father,  had  made  no  difference  in  her  simple  and  inexpensive  mode  of 
life.  She  had  had  more  than  enough  before  for  all  her  needs,  and  except 
that  she  now  set  aside  a  considerably  larger  sum  for  charitable  purposes,  the 
major  portion  of  her  income  was  never  drawn  upon,  but  allowed  to  accumu- 
late untouched  in  her  banker's  coffers. 

Anna  and  her  brother  had  met  but  once  since  the  latter's  marriage,  and 
then  he  brought  with  him  the  news  of  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 

It  was  during  the  time  of  Anna's  sojourn  at  Dieppe  that  Drelincourt, 
when  on  his  way  back  from  London,  whither  some  law  business  had  taken 
him,  made  a  detour  on  purpose  to  see  his  sister  and  spend  a  week  with  her. 
He  had  exiled  himself  from  England,  preferring  to  live  abroad,  chiefly  in 
Italy,  the  climate  of  which  seemed  to  suit  both  him  and  his  wife,  but  now 
and  then  wintering  in  Egypt  or  elsewhere. 

But  although  he  and  Anna  saw  so  little  of  each  other,  he  wrote  to  her 
regularly  once  a  month,  and  his  letters,  chatty,  vivacious,  and  stuffed  with 
news  and  gossip  of  one  kind  or  another,  made  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  of 
her  quiet  existence. 

They  were  the  sole  link  between  her  and  that  great,  restless,  seething 
world  outside  her  about  which  she  knew  so  little,  and  from  any  closer 
contact  with  which  she  was  kept  by  her  constitutional  timidity  and  that  dis- 
taste for  mixing  in  general  society  which  she  found  it  quite  impossible  to 
overcome. 

But  latterly — that  is  to  say,  within  the  last  twelve  months  or  so — the 
dread  shadow  -which  for  so  long  a  time  had  brooded  over  her  life  had  been 
penetrated  by  a  ray  of  sunlight  which  was  gradually  broadening  and  bright- 
ening, so  that  it  seemed  as  if,  at  no  very  distant  date.  Dr.  Pounceby's  pre- 
diction that,  in  the  course  of  time,  Anna  would  outgrow  her  mental  malady, 
was  on  the  eve  of  fulfilment. 

For  some  time  past  each  recurrent  attack  had  been  of  shorter  duration 
than  the  preceding  one,  so  that  now,  instead  of  extending  over  twelve  days 
or  a  fortnight,  as  used  to  be  the  case,  they  lasted  for  two  or  three  days  only  ; 
and  there  was  every  reason  for  hoping  that  in  the  course  of  another  year  or 
two  they  would  leave  her  altogether. 
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Mrs.  Jenwyn  had  few  living  relatives,  and  only  one  with  whom  she  kept 
up  anything  like  a  regular  correspondence.  The  person  in  question  was  a 
first  cousin,  Martin  Soanes  by  name,  whose  position  in  life  was  that  of 
managing  clerk  to  a  London  solicitor  in  a  large  way  of  business. 

From  Mr.  Soanes,  when  she  had  been  about  six  months  at  Guernsey,  she 
one  day  received  a  letter,  the  contents  of  which  proved  to  be  of  a  suflSciently 
startling  kind. 

In  it  her  cousin  informed  her  that,  in  consequence  of  an  advertisement 
he  had  come  across  in  the  Times^  he  had  called  upon  a  certain  firm  in  his 
own  line  of  business,  and,  on  making  himself  known  to  them,  was  told  that 
the  i)erson  advertised  for  had,  through  the  death  of  an  uncle  in  Australia, 
become  entitled  to  a  bequest  of  twenty  two  thousand  pounds. 

That  fortunate  person  was  none  other  than  herself,  Henrietta  Jenwyn, 
nie  Henrietta  Wynter,  daughter  of  so  and  so.  Finally,  Mr.  Soanes  wrote, 
her  presence  was  desired  in  I/ondon  as  speedily  as  possible,  with  the  view  of 
enabling  her  to  prove  her  identity. 

For  a  little  while  after  reading  the  letter  Mrs.  Jenwyn  felt  like  a  stunned 
person.  Some  time  was  needed  to  enable  her  to  realize  her  good  fortune — if 
such  it  should  prove  to  be  ;  and,  indeed,  at  first  she  hardly  knew  whether  to 
feel  glad  or  sorry,  not  being  able  just  yet  to  discern  to  what  extent  it  might 
affect  the  relations  between  herself  and  Anna. 

But  presently  she  took  comfort.     Why  need  it  affect  them  in  any  way — 
this  legacy  by  a  man  she  had  never  set  eyes  on,  even  if  it  should  prove  to  be 
hers?      Why  should  not  matters  go  on  as'  they  had  hitherto  done?     It' 
certainly  would  not  be  her  fault  if  they  did  not. 

The  legacy  proved  to  be  no  myth,  but  a  very  pleasant  and  substantial 
reality.  The  sum  total  was  invested  in  certain  railway  scrip  which  for/the 
last  half  dozen  years  had  never  paid  a  less  dividend  than  five  per  cent  per 
annum,  and  there  the  fortunate  legatee  decided  to  let  it  remain. 

It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  find  a  safer  or  more  profitable  investment, 
and  the  income  derivable  therefrom  seemed  to  her  amply  sufficient  to  meet 
all  needful  requirements  on  her  part,  even  should  she  finally  decide  on  carry- 
ing out  a  certain  project  which  had  been  simmering  in  her  brain  from  within 
a  few  hours  of  her  receipt  of  her  cousin's  letter. 

But  it  was  a  project  not  to  be  decided  upon  in  a  hurry.  It  was  rife  with 
certain  consequences  from  which  there  would  be  no  escape,  and  some  of 
them  might,  perhaps,  prove  to  be  of  a  far  more  serious  kind -than  was 
apparent  on  the  surface. 

She  turned  it  over  in  her  mind,  not  once,  but  a  thousand  times,  con- 
sidering it  from  every  conceivable  point  of  view  ;  indeed,  during  those  few 
days  all  other  subjects,  including  the  arrangements  connected  with  her  legacy^ 
were  subordinated  to  it.  The  temptation  to  carry  it  into  effect  appealed  to 
her  with  an  all  but  irresistible  force,  and  at  length  she  yielded  to  it  so  far  as 
to  say  to  herself : 

'*  I  will  sound  Anna.  I  will  put  certain  questions  to  her,  and  from  her 
answers  I  shall  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  it  will  be  safe  to  venture  any 
farther,  or  wiser  to  draw  back,  and  keep  silence  for  evermore." 
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When  her  cab  stopped  at  the  garden  gate,  Anna  came  flying  down  the 
pathway  to  greet  her. 

**Well,  yoM  dear  old  thing,  what  luck  have  you  had?*'  she  cried,  as 
soon  as  she  had  given  her  an  affectionate  hug.  *  *  Has  the  legacy  taken  to 
itself  wings  and  vanished  inta  thin  air,  or  have  you  brought  back  a  port- 
manteau stuffed  with  bank  notes  ? ' ' 

**  Neither  one  nor  the  other.  The  legacy  has  not  taken  to  itself  wings, 
but  I  have  not  brought  so  muth  as  a  slice  of  it  back  with  me.  It  is  all  safely 
invested,  and  I  think  I  can't  do  better  than  let  if  remain  where  it  is.*' 

*'  And  you  come  back  just  the  same  as  you  went — not  even  an  inch  taller 
than  you  were 'five  days  ago  !  The  same  dowdy  gown  and  old  fashioned 
bonnet.  Where's  the  good  of  having  twenty  thousand  pounds  left  you  if 
you  have  nothing  to  show  for  it  ?  "  - 

'*  That  is  a  question  easier  to  ask  than  answer.  I  was  quite  content,  and 
as  happy  as  I  ever  expect  to  be,  before  this  money  came.  What  more  can  I 
hope  to  be  now  ?  " 

*  *  And  you  say  that  you  never  even  saw  this  uncle  of  yours  who  has 
remembered  you  so  handsomely  in  his  will  ?  "  queried  Anna,  as  soon  as  they 
were  indoors. 

'*  Not  so  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  although  I  believe  he  saw  me 
when  I  was  an  infant.  He  emigrated  when  I  was  about  three  years  old. 
My  mother,  who  was  his  favorite  sister,  heard  from  him  at  long  intervals  for 
a  period  <3f  seven  or  eight  years.  Then  followed  a  silence  which,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  was  never  broken,  and  at  home  the  belief  gradually  grew  up 
among  us  that  he  was  dead." 

*'  Possibly,  if  your  cousin  had  not  seen  the  advertisement  in  the  Times, 
you  would  never  have  known  anything  about  your  legacy  ?  " 

I  think  that  very  probable  indeed.  I  was  advertised  for  under  my  maiden 
naniC)  and  except  my  cousin  (who,  I  believe,  prides  himself  on  the  fact  that 
nothing  in  the  Times  escapes  him),  few,  if  any,  of  those  now  living  who 
knew  me  before  my  marriage  would  be  likely  to  see  it,  or,  if  they  should  see 
it,  would  know  where  to  find  me." 

Although  Mrs.  Jenwyu  had  made  up  her  mind  to  a  certain  course,  she 
seemed  in  no  special, hurry  to  carry  her  purpose  into  effect.  Indeed,  she  was 
one  of  those  women  who  never  appear  to  hurry ;  she  could  always  afford  to 
bide  her  time. 

Besides,  in  the  present  case,  a  few  days — or,  for  that  matter,  a  few  weeks 
or  a  few  months — would  make  no  difference.  She  told  herself  that  she 
would  not  make  an  opportunity,  but  wait  till  one  should  come  to  her.  Per- 
haps she  was  not  without  a  lingering  doubt  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  Anna 
might  receive  her^pmmuuication,  and  was  not  disinclined  to  let  matters  go 
on  as  they  were  for  a  little  while  longer. 

Of  one  thing  she  felt  sure — that  nothing  could  ever  be  quite  the  same  as 
it  had  been  when  once  her  lips  should  have  been  unsealed  and  her  secret  have 
passed  from  her  own  keeping. 

Her  opportunity,  or  what  seemed  such,  came  on  a  certain  afternoon 
when  the  weather  would  not  admit  of  their  going  out,  and  she  and  Anna  were 
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seated    by    the    window,  one   busy  with   her  sewing,  the  other  with  her 
knitting. 

The  maid  had  just  been  in  to  ask  leave  to  go  and  visit  her  mother,  who 
was  said  to  be  dying.     The  girl  had  been  in  deep  distress. 

**I  have  sometimes  wondered,  Tetta,"  said  Anna  presently,  "whether 
it  is  harder  for  a  mother  to  lose  her  child  or  for  a  child  to  lose  its  mother. 
I  am  not  referring  to  cases  like  CJharlotte's,  where  the  child  is  grown  up  ; 
although,  if  tears  are  anything  to  go  by,  she  seems  extremely  attached  to  her 
mother. '  * 

'*  A  great  deal  depends  on  circumstances.  When  a  mother  loses  her  only 
child,  or  one  of  two,  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  she  ftfels  the  loss  far 
more  than  she  would  do  if  she  had  other  children  left  to  comfort  her.  Again, 
where  a  child  loses  its  mother  while  still  at  a  tender  age,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  th6  loss  can  seem  such  an  irreparable  one  as  it  would  do  at  a 
later  period,  when  it  is  old  enough  not  only  to  appreciate  her  love,  but  to 
reciprocate  it  in  full  measure. ' ' 

* '  It  was  my  misfortune  to  lose  my  mother  when  I  was  at  a  very  tender 
age,*'  said  Anna  presently,  in  alow  voice. 

'*  It  was.  You  were  barely  five 'years  old  when  she  died.  I  suppose  you 
remember  very  little  about  her?  '* 

**  Not  a  great  deal.  I  seem  to  see  her  nearly  always  as  an  invalid,  lying 
either  on  a  couch  or  in  bed.  I  have  an  impression  that  she  was  very  fdnd  of 
me,  but  that  I  was  told  I  must  not  make  a  noise  when  in  her  room,*  nor  stay 
wilh  her  too  long  at  a  time." 

*  *  I  suppose  it  has  been  a  source  of  never  ending  regret  to  you  that  you 
lost  her  at  such  an  early  age?"  She  was  watching  Anna  keenly  from 
betw'een  her  narrowed  lids. 

'*  Of  never  ending  regret  ?  " — with  a  little  surprise  in  her  tone.  **  No, 
Tetta,  scarcely  that,  I  think.  How  could  it  be?  At  that  age  our  regrets  are 
nearly  as  fleeting  as  our  joys.  I  was  too  young  to  sound  the  depths  of  sor- 
row, or^o  allow  of  any  loss  touching  me  very  deeply  for  longer  than  a  few 
passing  hours.  *  * 

**  Still,  you  often  thought  of  her — often  do  now,  perhaps — and  have  felt 
that  by  her  death  a  void  was  left  in  your  life  which  nothing  else  could  fill ; 
and  have  longed  to  have  her  with  you,  that  you  might  pour  your  troubles 
and  confidences  into  her  sympathetic  ear,  for,  to  a  daughter,  whose  ear  is 
like  her  mother's?  " 

For  a  little  while  Anna  went  on  stitching  in  silence.  Her  brows  were 
knitted,  her  face  wore  an  expression  of  dubiety. 

Presently  she  said  :  *  *  Yes,  I  have  often  thought  about  my  poor  dead 
mother,  and  have  sometimes  wondered,  if  she  had  lived,  how  she  and  I 
would  have  got  on  together  ;  perhaps  not  so  well  as  you  and  I  have,  Tetta. 
But  I  can't  say  that  I  have  ever  felt  about  her  as  you  seem  to  think  I  ought 
to  have  done.  Was  it  wrong  and  wicked  of  me  not  to  have  those  feelings  ? 
If  it  was,  I  cannot  help  it.     I  did  not  make  myself." 

Again  there  was  a  space  of  silence  which  Mrs.  Jenwyn  did  not  break. 
All  her   attention   was   apparently  being  given  to  her  work,  but  a   close 
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observer  might  have  seen  that  her  hands  were  trembling  slightly,  and  that 
more  than  once  she  dropped  her  stitches.  • 

Presently  Anna  spoke  again. 

**  I  think,  Tetta,  it  must  have  been  because  I  have  had  you  by  my  side 
to  love  and  cliug  to  almost  ever  since  I  can  remember,  that  I  have  missed 
my  mother  as  little  as  I  seem  to  have.  You  have  filled  her  place  to  me.  I 
have  grown  up  under  your  hands,  fcolded  by  you  so  far  as  it  was  possible 
for  any  one  to  mold  me.  You  have  been  to  me  a  warm  and  living  reality  ;  she 
nothing  i>ut  a  dim,  sweet  memory.  How  was  it  possible  that  she  should  be 
anything  more  to  me  ?  '' 

Mrs.  Jenwyn  lifted  her  eyes  from  her  knitting  and  looked  fixedly  at 
Anna.     On  her  face  was  au  expression  which  seemed  to  transfigure  it. 

**  Suppose,  my  dear  one,"  she  said,  and  the  words  came,  brokenly  and 
with  diflBculty,  as  though  she  were  feeling  her  way  like  one  in  doubt — 
**mind,  I  only  say  suppose — that  things  had  so  fallen  out  that  not  Mrs. 
Drelinoourt,  but  I — I — were  your  mother — what  would  you  have  said  and 
thought  in  that  case  ?  " 

Anna's  eyes  met  hers  with  a  great  wonder  shining  in  them,,  not 
unmingled  with  perplexity.     She  drew  a  long  breath  before  she  spoke. 

**  What  should  I  have  said  and  thought  in  that  case — or,  rather,  what 
should  I  say ,  and  think  now  ?  I  should  thank  Heaven  on  my  knees  for 
having  given  me  a  living  mother  in  the  place  of  a  dead  one,  and  one  whom 
I  could  love  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  as  I  have  loved  you  from 
childhood.*' 

Here  she  rose  impulsively  from  her  chair,  and  making  three  steps  forward, 
she  went  down  on  her  knees  before  Mrs.  Jenwyn  and  laid  her  clasped  hands 
on  the  other's  lap. 

**  But,  oh,  Tetta,*  what  do  you  mean — what  do  you  mean  by  asking 
me  such  a  question?"  On  her  face  was  the  radiance  of  a  dawning  hope. 
Bxpectation  sat  on  her  parted  lips  ;  her  bosom  rose  and  fell  quickly. 

Mrs.  Jenwyn  bent  forward  and  touched  Anna's  sunny  hair  with  her  lips. 
**  Oh,  my  darling,  cannot  you  guess?"  she  said,  in  a  voice  shaken  with 
emotion.     **  I  am  your  mother — I,  and  not  another  !  " 

It  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  when  Mrs.  Jenwyn  began  her  confes- 
sion— for  nothing  less  than  that  could  it  be  called.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
certain  things — not  necessarily  everything — must  be  told  Anna  in  ^tisfac- 
tion  of  her  legitimate  curiosity,  and  there  seemed  no  reason  why  the  telling 
of  them  should  not  be  got  over  and  done  with  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  two  were  seated  side  by  side  on  a  couch,  and  Anna  held  one  of  her 
mother's  hands  in  hers  as  the  latter  proceeded  with  her  narrative. 

'*  My  father,  the  Rev.  George  Wynter,  was  a  poor  curate  in  a  rural  dis- 
trict, with  little  or  no  hope  of  preferment,  and  when,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
I  was  offered  the  post  of  companion  to  Miss  Lemoine,  of  Waterend,  he  was 
only  too  pleased  that  I  should  accept  it,  and  so  lighten  the  burden  at  home. 

*  *  For  me  the  next  three  years  were  very  happy  ones.  I  was  not  merely 
Clara  I^emoine's  companion,  but  her  bosom  friend.  She  was  a  warm  hearted 
girl  of  strong  attachments,  and  I  soon  learned  to  love  her  very  dearly.     At 
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the  end  of  that  time  Mrs.  lyemoine,  who  had  been  an  invalid  for  years,  died. 
The  home  was  broken  up,  and  Clara  went  out  to  Calcutta  to  join  her  father, 
who  held  a  position  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  There,  after  a  time,  she 
met  Colonel  Dreliucourt  and  married  him,  becoming  his  second  wife. 

**  After  about  a  year  the  colonel,  together  with  his  regiment,  returned  to 
England,  his  wife,  of  course,  accompanying  him.  Some  three  or  four  years 
later  he  was  ordered  out  to  Egypt  at  a  f^  days'  notice,  and  was  under  the 
necessity  of  leaving  his  young  wife,  to  whom  he  was  passionately  attached, 
behind  him.  He  had  not  been  gone  a  month  when  she  was  prematurely 
confined  at  a  London  hotel,  but  the  child,  a  girl,  only  lived  three  weeks. 

**  By  this  time  I  had  been  a  couple  of  years  married,  and  you,  my  dear 
one,  were  born  a  fortnight  before  Mrs.  Dreliucourt' s  child.  Clara,  while  in 
India,  had  written  to  me  from  time  to  time,  and  I  had  duly  replied  to  her 
letters,  so  that  the  link  between  us  had  never  been  broken.  She  knew  of  my 
marriage,  and  of  many,  but  not  the  whole,  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it.  She  had  called  upon  me  at  my  house  in  the  suburbs  of  London  only 
a  few  days  before  the  birth  of  her  daughter.  Within  an  hour  of  the  child's 
death  she  sent  me  a  telegram,  asking  me  to  go  and  see  her  without  delay. 
This  I  did,  and  then  it  was  that  she  went  on  her  knees  to  me  and  implored 
me,  with  the  most  passionate  entreaties,  to  give  up  my  child  to  her,  so  that 
she  might  be  enabled  to  pass  it  off  to  her  husband  in  the  place  of  the  one 
that  was  dead. 

*' It  was  a  proposition  to  which,  much  as  I  loved  Clara  Lemoine,  and 
willing  though  I  was  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice  for  her,  I  could  not  for 
some  time  persuade  myself  to  accede.  But  she  bore  down  my  opposition  by 
degrees.  Colonel  Dreliucourt,  who  was  not  on  good  terms  with  his  only  son, 
was  extremely  desirous  of  having  another  child — ^a  boy  preferably,  but  better, 
far  better,  a  girl  than  none  at  all. 

* '  He  had  been  informed  in  due  course  of  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  and 
Clara  dreaded  the  effect  which  the  tidings  of  the  child's  death  would  have 
upon  him — dreaded,  or  so  she  made  out,  that  his  love  for  her  (there  being 
no  likelihood  of  her  having  any  more  children)  might  gradually  fade  into 
indifference,  or  even  turn  into  positive  dislike.  *  I  will  not  face  my  husband 
without  his  child,  or  one  he  believes  to  be  his,  in  my  arms,'  she  said.  *  If 
you  refuse  to  give  me  yours,  I  will  drown  myself.'  And  in  the  mood  in 
which  she  then  was  she  was  quite  capable  of  doing  so. 

"  But,  over  and  above  all  this,  there  were  circumstances  in  my  own  life 
which,  when  I  called  them  to  mind,  compelled  me  in  my  own  despite  to  lend 
a  more  favorable  ear  to  Mrs.  Drelincourt's  entreaties.  My  husband  was  a 
bad  and  cruel  man.  (It  is  better  you  should  know  the  truth,  however 
painful  it  may  be.)  He  was  both  a  drunkard  and  a  spendthrift,  and 
something  worse  than  either.  He  had  deserted  me  months  before  you  were 
bom,  leaving  me  all  but  penniless. 

' '  I  neither  knew  where  he  was  nor  when  to  expect  him  back  ;  and  it 
was  his  return  I  dreaded  more  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  Could 
I  have  been  sure  that  I  should  never  see  him  again,  I  should  have  felt  com- 
paratively happy.     But  I  Might  hear  his  knock  at  the  door  at  any  hour  of 
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the  day  or  night,  and  the  fear  of  it  turne^i  my  life  into  a  perpetual  night- 
mare.    Oh,  I  had  good  cause  for  being  afraid  of  him  ! 

**  Not  to  weary  you,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  t  finally  gave  way  and 
yielded  to  Mrs.  Drelincourt*s  entreaties.  Of  what  it  cost  me  to  do  so  I  will 
say  nothing. 

**  When  Mrs.  Drelincourt  was  well  enough  to  leave  the  lyondon  hotel,  at 
which  she  was  an  entire  stranger,  it  was  to  go  down  to  Wyvern  Towers.  It 
was  at  a  little  country  station,  at  which  she  made  a  stoppage  for  the  pur- 
pose, that  you  were  given  over  into  her  charge.  Our  faithful  servant^  since 
dead,  with  whose  services  it  was  impossible  to  dispense,  was  our  sole  con- 
fidant in  the  affair. 

**  For  the  next  four  years  I  lived  as  companion  to  an  invalid  lady,  to 
whom  some  portion  of  my  history  was  known,  and  who  did  not  object  to  my 
passing  under  a  fictitious  name — the  one  by  which  I  have  ever  since  been 
known.     At  the  end  of  that  time  Mrs.  Drelincourt  sent  for  me. 

**  She  was  in  a  consumption,  and  was  quite  aware  that  her  recovery  was 
hopeless.  She  had  grown  to  care  for  you  as  if  you  were  her  own  child,  and 
her  object  in  sending  for  me  was  not  merely  that  I  might  nurse  her  through 
her  last  illness,  but  that  after  she  was  gone  I  might  have  the  permanent 
charge  of  you,  at  any  rate  for  several  years  to  come  ;  nor  did  she  rest 
satisfied  till  she  had  extracted  a  promise  from  her  husband  that  her  wishes 
in  this  respect  should  be  faithfully  observed  by  him.  Me,  two  days  before 
she  died,  she  bound  by  a  solemn  promise  that  only  under  the  most  extreme 
circumstances  would  I  ever  reveal  the  true  story  of  your  parentage." 

In  view  of  the  amazing  confession  just  made  by  the  elder  woman,  mother 
and  daughter  found  no  lack  of  subjects  to  talk  about,  but  it  was  not  till  an 
hour  later  that  a  new  and,  to  her,  very  surprising  thought  struck  Anna. 

*'  If  you  are  my  mother,'*  she  said,  *'  and  of  course  you  are,  then  Felix 
Cannot  be  my  half  brother  ? ' ' 

*'  That  is  very  true,'*  replied  Mrs.  Jenwyn,  with  a  faint  smile.  She  had 
been  waiting  for  Anna  to  make  the  discovery. 

**Nor  any  relation  at  all.  Oh,  dear!  I  am  very,  very  sorry  for 
that.  I  always  loved  Felix — althouj;h,  all  the  same,  I  used  to  stand  a  little 
bit  in  awe  of  him.  And  now,  I  suppose  I've  no  right  to  love  him  any 
more.  But  perhaps  you  don't  intend  to  tell  him  even  a  part  of  that  which 
you  have  just  told  me.  In  that  case,  matters  would  go  on  as  they  have 
always  done,  and  he  would  continue  to  think  of  me  and  to  treat  me  as*  his 
sister." 

**  And,  knowing  what  you  know  now,  would  you  be  content  to  go  on 
living  on  money  to  which  you  have  no  right  ?  * ' 

Anna  looked  dumfounded. 

**  I  had  not  thought  of  that,"  she  said.  "  No,  I  suppose  I  should  not 
be  content — indeed,  I  am  quite  sure  I  should  not  be.  But  what  is  to  be 
done?" 

**  There  is  only  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  that  is,  for  Anna 
Drelincourt  to  die." 

**  Qood  gracious,  Tetta — I  mean,  mother  dearest — you  frighten  me  !  " 
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**  I  have  thought  it  all  out.  Listen  !  .lu  the  course  of  a  few  days  you 
shall  write  to  Mr.  Dreliacourt,  informing  him  that  you  purpose  taking  a 
voyage  to  Madeira  for  the  good  of  your  health,  which  has  been  anything  but 
satisfactory  of  late.  We  ^'i\\  go  and  stay  there  a  month  ;  but  while  on  the 
return  voyage  Anna  Drelincourt  shall  die,  and  shall  be  buried  at  sea,  and  on 
landing  it  will  be  my  painful  duty  to  inform  Mr.  Drelincourt  of  her  demise. 
I  think  you  said  that  his  last  letter  to  you  was  dated  from  Bordighera. '  * 

Her  voice  and  manner  were  as  dry  and  matter  of  fact  as  if  she   were 
explaining  some  detail  of  housekeeping,  but  when  she  had  come  to  an  end 
Anna  sat  and  stared  at  her  like  one  doubtful  whether  she  had  heard  aright. 

**  Why  do  you  look  at  me  so  strangely?**  asked  her  mother,  after  a 
minute's  silence.  '*  There  is  no  other  way  open  to  us  that  I  can  see.  Can 
you  discern  any  other  ?  ** 

Anna  shook  her  head.     *'  No,*'  she  said  faintly,   "  I  cannot." 

*' You  do  not  know,  you  cannot  comprehend,**  resumed  Mrs.  Jenwyn — 
and  now  there  was  a  ring  of  genuine  emotion  in  her  voice — *'  what  I  have 
gone  through  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  days,  since  I  knew  that  this 
money  was  coming  to  me.  On  the  one  hand  was  my  promise  to  Mrs. 
Drelincourt  not  to  reveal  the  secret  of  your  birth,  except  under  very  excep- 
tional circumstances  ;  on  the  other  was  a  mother's  heart  hungering  and 
crying  out  for  her  child.  There  is  no  one  left  alive  to  whom  the  death  of 
Anna  Drelincourt  will  be  a  matter  of  much  moment.  Mr.  Felix  Drelincourt 
will  grieve  about  her  for  a  little  while,  but  her  fortune  will  make  a  handsome 
addition  to  his  income,  and  he  may  perhaps  derive  some  consolation  from 
that. 

And  so — and  so  at  length  I  came  to  the  determination  to  tell  you  everything. 
I  wanted  to  claim  you  as  my  own — my  very  own.  I  wanted  to  break  down 
the  invisible  barrier  which  has  kept  us  apart  for  too  many  years.  Oh,  my 
darling,  do  not  tell  me  that  I  have  done  wrong  !  ** 

"  Wrong,  mother  I  How  can  you  imagine  such  a  thing?  **  cried  Anna, 
as  she  burst  into  tears  and  flung  her  arms  round  Mrs.  Jenwyn's  neck.  "  In 
gaining  you  I  have  gained  everything.  All  else  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  that.  *  * 

The  audacious  scheme  conceived  by  Mrs.  Jenwyn  was  carried  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  To  Felix  Drelincourt  in  his  Italian  home  came  the  tidings  of 
his  half  sister*s  death  on  shipboard  while  on  her  way  back  from  Madeira. 
He  grieved  sincerely  for  her  loss,  and  wrote  Mrs.  Jenwyn  a  letter  full  of 
sympathy,  regrets,  and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  her  services  to  the  dead 
girl.  Before  leaving  England  Anna  had  made  a  will,  in  which  she 
bequeathed  all  she  possessed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  trinkets,  to  Drelin- 
court. This  step  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case.  ^ 

The  money  which  thus  accrued  to  him  made  a  very  welcome  addition  to 
Drelincourt*s  somewhat  limited  income.  After  the  reading  of  the  will  he 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Jenwyn,  expressing  his  surprise  and  regret  that,  except  so  far 
as  regarded  the  aforesaid  trinkets,  her  name  found  no  mention  in  it,  and 
offering  to  continue  to  her  for  life  the  income  his  father  had   set  aside  for 
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her  so  long  as  she  and  Anna  should  remain  together.  In  reply,  Mrs.  Jenwyn 
informed  him,  with  many  thanks,  that,  by  the  death  of  a  relative,  she  had 
recently  succeeded  to  a  legacy  which  would  amply  sufiSoe  to  meet  all  her 
simple  needs  in  time  to  come. 

And  there  matters  between  them  came  to  an  end  forever,  as  they  prob- 
ably thought,  neither  of  them  foreseeing  where  and  under  what  peculiar 
circumstances  they  should  meet  again,  nor  having  any  previjion  of  the 
underlying  purpose  for  which  fate  had  interwoven  the  threads  of  their 
destiny. 


Chapter  YIII. — The  Beginning  of  the  End. 

It  is  a  lovely  afternoon  in  early  summer,  and  a  pair  of  youthful  lovers 
have  the  morning  room  at  Fairlawn  to  themselves. 

And  a  very  pleasant  room  it  is,  at  once  sunny  and  airy,  with  two  long 
windows  which  open  on  a  space  of  greenest  lawn  interspersed  with  ^ower 
beds  of  various  quaint  shapes  and  sizes,  which  as  yet  are  hardly  in  their  full 
summer  beauty.  At  one  end  of  the  room  is  an  archway  shrouded  by  a 
portiere,  forming  the  entrance  to  the  second  Mrs.  Drelincourt's  boudoir. 

At*a  table  between  the  windows  a  very  charming  g^l,  as  fresh  and  sweet 
as  a  rosebud  dipped  in  dew,  is  arranging  some  cut  flowers  in  a  Nankin  jar. 
On  a  couch  no  great  distance  away,  admiring  her  with  all  his  eyes,  lounges 
a  rather  jaded  looking  young  man  in  flannels  ;  jaded,  be  it  understood,  not 
from  dissipation,  but  from  overwork. 

**  I  only  sat  out  two  dances  the  whole  evening,  and  it  was  my  own  fault  I 
didn't  dance  those."     It  was  Marian  Drelincourt  who  spoke. 

'*  No  doubt  you  fancied  yourself  the  belle  of  the  ball,"  rejoined  the  young 
man.  **  I  dare  say  there  were  several  other  young  ladies  there  who  cherished 
the  same  pleasing  delusion." 

**No  such  silly  thought  ever  entered  my  head.  But  I  will  say  this — 
that  if  there  had  been  twice  as  many  dances,  I  could  have  had  partners  for 
all  of  them." 

**You  seem  on  particularly  good  terms  with  your  young  self  this 
afternoon.  I  almost  wonder  how  you  escaped  falling  in  love  with  one  or 
other  of  your  partners.  * ' 

*  *  How  do  you  know  that  I  did  escape  ?  There  were  two  or  three  who 
made  themselves  especially  agreeable.  But  for  anything  that  may  have  hap- 
pened you  have  only  yourself  to  blame.  You  ought  to  have  been  there  to 
look  after  me,  and  keep  me  out  of  danger.  Mrs.  Delisle  could  easily  have 
managed  to  get  a  ticket  for  you." 

**  My  dear  Marian,  as  if  I  had  not  already  explained  to  you  how  utterly 
impossible  it  was  for  me  to  start  on  my  holidays  till  late  yesterday  afternoon  ! 
I  took  the  first  train  after  I  was  at  liberty "  « 

'*  And  reached  Fairlawn  just  as  papa  and  mamma  were  sitting  down  to 
dinner.  Although  you  professed  to  be  so  exceedingly  delighted  to  see  them, 
mamma  told  me  that  she  never  saw  you  pull  such  a  dismal  face  as  you  did 
last  evening.     I  wonder  why  ?  " 
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**  Then  you  may  have  the  pleasure  of  wondering,  because  I  shan't  tell 
you  why.** 

**  Amiable  youth  !  " 

**  But  why  didn't  Mrs.  Drelincourt  take  you  to  the  ball  herself,  instead 
of  leaving  you  to  be  chaperoned  by  Mrs.  Delisle?  ** 

**  Mamma  rarely  goes  anywhere.  In  the  first  place,  as  you  know,  her 
health  is  very  delicate,  and,  in  the  second,  she  wouldn't  go  anywhere 
without  papa." 

**  Is  Mr.  Drelincourt,  now  that  he  has  come  back  to  Bugland,  as  much  of 
a  recluse  as  he  was  during  the  time  he  lived  abroad  ?  ' ' 

"  Just  as  much.  His  coming  home  has  made  no  difiFerence  in  his  mode  of 
life.  We  see  no  company,  or  next  to  none,  and  he  and  mamma  visit  nowhere. ' ' 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  rather  a  dull  sort  of  life  to  lead." 

*  *  Not  at  all.  You  forget  for  how  many  years  they  led  the  same  kind  of 
life  abroad.  Wet  or  fine,  papa  goes  out  on  horseback  for  a  couple  of  hours 
every  morning.  Then,  all  forenoon  he  is  busy  in  his  laboratory.  You  may 
or  may  not  know  that  he  is  a  fellow  of  more  than  one  learned,  society.  In 
the  afternoon  he  and  mamma — sometimes  taking  me  with  them — drive  or 
walk,  and  for  the  evening  we  have  books,  chess,  and  music." 

"  You,  at  least,  must  find  such  an  existence  very,  very  quiet." 

* '  Quiet,  yes  ;  dull,  no.  Since  I  left  school  it  is  the  only  kind  of  life  I 
have  known,  and  I  have  never  longed  for  any  other.  Besides" — with  a 
demure  glance  at  the  young  man — **  have  I  not  everything  a  girl  could  wish 
for  to  make  me  happy  ?  "  ) 

**  Sweet  one  !  "  exclaimed  Walter  Deaue,^s  he  sprang  to  his  feet.  That 
half  veiled  glance  was  more  than  flesh  and  blood  could  withstand. 

Another  instant  and  his  arms  would  have  been  about  her.  But  Miss 
Drelincourt  sprang  back  with  a  warning  finger  on  her  lips.  "Hush  !  I 
think  there's  some  one  coming,"  she  whispered.  In  point  of  fact,  she 
thought  nothing  of  the  kind.  But  the  pretense  answered  its  purpose. 
Young  Deane  slunk  back  to  his  seat  with  rather  a  shamefaced  air. 

Finding  no  one  appeared,  he  made  a  mental  note  that  he  had  been  tricked, 
but  deemed  it  best  to  postpone  his  revenge. 

*'  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  two  people  so  wholly  devoted  to  each  other  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drelincourt  are,"  he  presently  remarked.  **They  are  more 
like — well — like  lovers  than ' ' 

*  *  Than  two  people  who  have  been  long  enough  married  to  have  a 
daughter  who  will  be  eighteen  on  the  second  of  next  month.  But  they  are 
always  the  same.     They  seem  to  live  only  for  each  other. '  * 

*'  And  for  their  daughter." 

*'  Oh,  I  am  quite  a  secondary  person,  I  assure  you,  especially  with  papa. 
Do  you  know,  Wally,  I  believe  he  is  sometimes  actually  jealous  of  me  when 
he  thinks  I  am  paying  mamma  too  many  attentions.  It  almost  seems  as 
if  he  grudged  me  more  than  a  tiny  corner  of  her  heart." 

**  That  seems  rather  a  strange  feeling  for  a  father  to  entertain." 

'  *  Somehow,  papa  seems  different  from  other  people.  I  can't  explain  how 
or  in  ^vhat  way,  only  I  feel  that  there  is  a  difference." 
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"  There's  a  magnetism  about  Mr.  Drelincourt  which  seems  to  draw  people 
to  him  whether  they  wish  it  or  no.  Me  he  attracts  mose  than  any  man  I 
ever  met.'* 

*  *  You  are  not  the  only  one  by  many  who  has  experienced  the  same 
peculiar  attraction.    Can  you  wonder  at  mamma  and  I  loving  him  so  dearly  ?  ' ' 

Before  there  was  time  to  say  more  the  portiere  was  drawn  aside,  and  the 
second  Mrs.  Drelincourt  advanced  slowly  into  the  room. 

Although  she  had  left  her  fortieth  birthday  behind  her,  she  was  still  a 
very  beautiful  woman,  with  a  freshness  and  pupty  of  complexion  almost 
rivaling  that  of  her  daughter.  Strangers  seeing  them  together  found  it  hard 
to  realize  that  she  was  Marian's  mother. 

**  Mamma,"  exclaimed  Marian,  *'I  have  here  the  very  first  Gloire  de 
Dijon  which  has  come  into  bloom.  I've  been  watching  it  for  days  on 
purpose  that  you  might  have  it.  I've  not  forgotten  that  it's  your  favorite 
flower." 

'*  You  are  always  thinking  of  me." 

•'As  if  it  were  possible  to  think  of  you  and  love  you  half  as  much  as 
you  deserve!"  said  Marian,  as  she  proceeded  to  fix  the  flower  in  her 
mother's  dress. 

*'  That  would  indeed  be  an  impossibility." 

Everybody  started  and  turned  their  eyes  in  one  direction.  The  speaker 
was  Mr.  Drelincourt.  He  was  standing  in  the  archway,  holding  the  portiere 
aside  with  one  hand. 

**Have  you  not  another  rose  for  me,  petite  f  he  asked,  as  he  came 
forward.  ^ 

**  It  is  the  only  one  which 'is  yet  open,  papa  ;.  but  there  will  be  a  lot  more 
in  a  day  or  two." 

'*  By  which  time  they  will  have  become  common.  NHmporte.  I  must 
try  to  find  existence  endurable  without  one."  Then,  turning  to  his  wife  : 
**  The  postman  has  just  brought  me  a  letter  which  must  have  been  delayed 
in  transit,  since  it  was  evidently  intended  to  reach  me  yesterday.  It  is  dated 
from  Paris  a  couple  of  days  ago,  and  is  written  by  my  old  friend.  Colonel 
Winslow.  In  it  he  says  that  we  may  expect  him  at  Fairlawn  on  Thursday 
— that's  today — in  time  for  dinner.     He  may  arrive  at  any  moment." 

"  Was  it  not  Colonel  Winslow,  papa,  who  stayed  with  us  at  Bordighera 
five  or  six  years  ago  ? ' ' 

"That  was  the  man." 

**  I  was  in  short  frocks  lat  the  time,  and  I  remember  that  I  quite  fell  in 
love  with  him." 

**  I  should  advise  you  not  to  repeat  the  process  now,"  remarked  young 
Deane  in  an  aside  to  her. 

'*And  why  not,  pray?"  she  asked  in  the  same  tone.  "Colonel 
Winslow,  let  me  tell  you,  is  a  very  charming  man.  I  always  did  like  elderly 
men  better  than  boys.  I  think  it  very  likely  that  I  shall  fall  desperately  in 
love  with  him." 

Without  giving  her  lover  time  to  reply,  she  picked  up  her  hat,  and 
swinging  it  by  its  ribbons,  passed  out  through  one  of  the  long  windows. 
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Before  she  had  time  to  cross  the  lawn  and  plunge  into  the  shrubbery  beyond, 
Walter  was  following  her.  Drelincourt  and  his  wife  stood  watching  them 
through  the  other  window. 

The  twenty  years  which  had  passed  over  Felix  Drelincourt* s  head  since 
his  first  wife's  death  had  changed  him  very  little  to*outward  seeming.  His 
black  hair  was  turning  gray  about  the  temples,  his  long,  thin  face  looked  a 
trifle  longer  and  thinner,  a  few  crow's  feet  had  gathered  about  his  eyes,  and 
there  was  a  slight  but  perceptible  stoop  of  his  tall,  lean  figure.  And  that 
was  all. 

"  I  hope  that  Colonel  Winslow  will  make  a  long  stay  with  iis,**  remarked 
Mrs.  Drelincourt,  as  she  seated  herself  in  a  favorite  easy  chair. 

*  *  Why  do  you  hope  so  ?  ' ' 

*  *  Because  the  presence  of  your  old  friend  will  be  such  a  pleasure  to  you  ; 
because  he  will  cheer  your  loneliness,  and ' ' 

**  Mr.  Onnsby,*'  intoned  the  solemn  voice  of  Wicks,  the  butler,  before 
any  one  was  aware  that  the  door  had  been  opened. 

Drelincourt  turned  on  the  instant,  and  confronted  his  visitor,  one  lean, 
muscular  hand  gripping  the  back  of  his  wife's  chair  like  a  vise. 

Our  old  acquaintance,  his  silk,  hat  balanced  carefully  in  his  left  hand, 
advanced  with  that  air  of  self  consequence  which  was  so  much  a  part  of  him 
that  he  could  no  more  have  divested  himself  of  it  than  he  could-- have 
unscrewed  and  laid  aside  one  of  his  limbs.  He  never  forgot  that  he  was  Mr. 
Ormsby,  of  Denham  I/>dge — not  even  when  he  repeated  aloud  the  responses 
in  church  and  avouched  himself  a  miserable  sinner. 

He  was  considerably  stouter  than  when  we  saw  him  last,  and  more  scant 
of  breath.  His  cheeks,  too,  were  fuller  and  rounder,  and  his  double  chin 
more  noticeable  than  of  yore.  His  complexion  was  no  longer  mottled,  but 
of  one  uniform  tint,  and  that  the  tint  of  a  boiled  lobster,  while  his  once  sandy 
hair  had  turned  completely  white.  In  other  respects  no  change  was  dis- 
cernible in  him. 

'*  Drelincourt,"  he  began  at  once,  '*  you  and  I  have  not  met  for  twenty 
years.  I  have  called  on  you  twice  since  your  return,  but  both  times  was 
told  you  were  not  at  home — a  statement  which,  I  tell  you  candidly,  I  did 
not  credit.  Today,  however,.  I  am  more  fortunate,  and  it  is  well  I  am  so, 
seeing  that  I  am  the  bearer  of  news  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  make  even 
you — cold  blooded  cynic  though  you  always  were — rejoice  and  feel  glad. 
At  last,  Drelincourt,  at  last,  and  after  all  these  years,  the  murder  of  my  poor 
.sister  will  be  avenged.'* 

For  the  next  few  seconds  his  listeners  might  have  been  figures  of  wood 
or  stone.  They  neither  stirred  nor  spoke,  but  stood  or  sat  in  the  particular 
position  in  which  each  of  them  had  been  arrested  by  Ormsby 's  ominous 
words. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  Drelincourt' s  clear,  level  accents. 

*'  My  dear  Ormsby,  you  speak  in  enigmas." 

' '  Enigmas  ?  Stuff  !  They  are  a  sort  of  rubbish  I  never  deal  in  ;  more 
in  your  line,  by  far.  Man  alive  !  I  tell  you  we  have  got  hold  of  the  wTetch, 
the  double  dyed  villain  who  did  the  deed,  and  have  laid   him  safely  by  the 
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heels  in  Sunbridge  jail.    And,  after  all,  Drelincourt,  whom  do  you  think  the 
fellow  turns  out  to  be  ?  " 

**  Guessing  riddles  is  not  in  my  line.*' 
Why,  that  scoundrel  Gumley." 

A-h  !  "  It  was  more  an  indrawing  of  the  breath  than  an  exclamation. 
Never  had  Drelincourt 's  marvelous  command  over  himself  stood  him  in  better 
stead.  For  a  second  or  two  there  was  a  slight  flickering  of  his  eyelids,  and 
that  was  all. 

*'yes,  sir,'*  resumed  the  other,  "  Gumley,  the  under  gardener,  the  man 
who  was  arrested  at  the  time  on  suspicion,  but  ultimately  liberated.  From 
the  first  I  made  no  secret  of  my  belief  that  he  was  the  criminal.  From  that 
belief  I  have  never  swerved,  and  today  facts  have  fully  justified  it." 

**  May  I  inquire  as  to  the  nature  of  the  facts  in  question?  *' 

**  The  most  important  of  them  is  the  fellow's  own  confession." 

There  was  a  perceptible  pause  on  Delincourt's  part.  Then  :  **  Gumley's 
own  confession  that "     Another  pause. 

"  That  it  was  he  who  stole  my  sister's  jewels.'* 

**  So  !     And  does  his  confession  end  there  ?  " 

*  *  It  does.  But  surely  no  sane  person  can  doubt  that  the  hand  which 
stole  the  jewels  was  guilty  of  the  far  graver  crime  !  " 

**  And  yet  there  might  be  found  people,  whether  sane  or  otherwise,  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  such  an  assumption." 

A  coldly  malignant  gleam  shot  from  Ormsby's  porcine  eyes.  **Ihave 
not  forgotten,  Drelincourt,  how  you  stood  up  for  the  fellow  twenty  years 
ago.  Had  it  not  been  for  your  evidence  about  the  locket,  in  all  probability 
he  wojild  have  been  convicted  then.  But  stand  up  for  him  now,  after  his 
own  confession  !  On  my  soul,  Drelincourt,  it  almost  looks  as  if  you  knew 
more  about  the  affair  than  you  choose  to  tell !  " 

Mrs.  Drelincourt  let  her  soft  cheek  rest  for  a  moment  like  a  caress  against 
her  husband's  hand,  which  was  still  grasping  the  back  of  her  chair. 

//Ormsby,  I  am  one  of  those  men,  too  few  in  number,  I  am  sorry  to 
think,  who  decline  to  accept  assumptions  in  lieu  of  facts.  You  say  this 
fellow  has  confessed  to  the  robbery.  Well  and  good  ;  let  him  be  punished 
for  it.  But  to  assume  that  he  is,  therefore,  and  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course, 
guilty^of  the  more  heinous  crime  seems  to  me  monstrous  in  the  extreme." 

**  If  you  w^ere  a  man  of  the  world,  Drelincourt,  instead  of  being  the 
student  and  recluse  you  are,  you  wouldn't  talk  such  rot — for  I  can  call  it  by 
no  other  name.  So  convinced  are  I  and  my  brother  magistrates  of  Gumley's 
guilt  that  we  have  unanimously  made  up  our  minds  to  commit  him  to  the 
next  assizes  on  the  double  charge  of  robbery  and  mtfrder."  ^ 

**  ly  that  case,  there's  nothing  more  to  be  said,"  remarked  Drelincourt 
with  a  shrug,  as  he  turned  away. 

**  My  errand  is  discharged  ;  I  will  no  longer  intrude,"  said  Ormsby. 

He  made  a  sweeping,  old  fashioned  bow,  and  then  marched  out,  his  nose 
in  the  air,  and  the  color  in  his  cheeks  a  shade  deeper  than  when  he  had 
entered  the  room.  Wicks  shut  the  door  behind  him,  and  the  next  moment 
the  first  dinner  bell  sounded. 
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*'  I  will  follow  you  in  a  few  moments,*'  said  Drelincourt  to  his  wife.  "  I 
have  a  note  to  write  which  must  be  despatched  at  once/' 

He  waited  with  a  nonchalant  air,  a  couple  of  fingers  of  each  hand  thrust 
into  his  waistcoat  pockets,  till  she  had  gone,  then  he  sank  wearily  into  a 
chair. 

*  *  At  last  the  sword  has  fallen  !  For  twenty  long  yearis  it  has  been  sus- 
pended  over  my  head,  and  now  the  hair  that  held  it  has  snapped.  Fate 
guides  our  footsteps  through  a  blind  labyrinth,  and  brings  us  to  the  exit  by 
ways  we  wot  not  of.  But  it  may  be  that  all  is  not  yet  lost.  Some  loophole 
of  escape  there  may  be  still,  though  all  is  dark  at  present.  Through  what 
mischance  has  Gumley  been  caught  in  the  toils  after  all  these  years  ?     Why 

has  he  confessed  to  the  robbery  of  the  jewels  ?    Why But  these  are  idle 

questions.     I  must  see  Rodd  and  get  him  to  fathom  this  mystery  for  me.*' 

Therewith  he  rang  the  bell.  **  Tell  Mr.  Marsh  that  I  wish  to  see  him 
at  once  in  the  library,"  he  said  to  Wicks.  Then  to  himself  he  added  :  *'  In 
all  the  world  there  is  but  one  soul  to  whom  I  can  freely  talk  and  from  whom 
I  have  no  concealments." 

When  he  entered  the  library,  three  minutes  later,  he  found  Rodeu 
Marsh  already  there. 

**  So — you  have  heard,"  he  said,  as  he  shut  the  door,  and  paused  for  a 
moment  before  advancing.     *'  I  can  read  your  news  in  your  face." 

**  I  wanted  to  be  the  first  to  tell  it  you,  so  that  you  might  be  prepared  ; 
but  I  could  find  no  opportunity  of  seeing  you  alone." 

*  *  My  dear  Rodd,  night  and  day  for  twenty  years  I  have  never  been 
otherwise  than  prepared.  But  tell  me  what  it  is  you  have  heard.  At 
present  I  am  altogether  in  the  dark.  That  Gumley  has  been  arrested,  and 
has  confessed  to  the  robbery  of  my  first  wife's  jewels — so  much  I  have  been 
told,  but  beyond  that  I  know  nothing." 

**  Yesterday  morning  Gumley,  who  has  not  been  seen  in  this  part  of  the 
country  for  a  number  of  years,  tried  to  pawn  a  lady's  watch.  The  suspicions 
of  the  pawnbroker  were  aroused,  the  police  were  called  in,  Gumley's  lodging 
was  searched,  and  in  it  was  found  nearly  the  whole  of  Mrs.  Drelincourt' s 
stolen  property.  This  morning  I  happened  to  be  in  Sunbridge  on  business 
when  Gumley  was  brought  up  at  the  court  house  before  Mr.  Ormsby  and 
two  other  magistrates.  It  was  Draycot,  the  chief  constable,  wh9  told 
me  of  the  arrest,  so,  of  course,  I  took  care  to  be  present  at  the  hearing." 

**  It  seems  strange,  does  it  not,  that  the  fellow  should  have  kept  his  ill 
gotten  gains  by  him  all  these  years  ?  ' ' 

'*  Not  when  you  know  the  circumstances,  as  you  shall  hear." 

At  this  point  Drelincourt  sat  down,  and  motioned  Rodd  to  do  the 
same. 

**  To  go  back  to  the  affair  of  twenty  years  ago,"  resumed  the  latter.  *'  It 
seems  Gumley's  cupidity  had  been  excited  by  the  sight  of  the  jewelry  worn 
at  different  times  by  Mrs.  Drelincourt,  besides  which  he  had  sworn  to  be 
revenged  on  her  for  the  horsewhipping  she  had  administered  to  him  a  few 
days  before  the  robbery.  He  obtained  access  to  the  dressing  room  through 
the  window,  by  means  of  a  ladder  planted  outside,  purloined  by  him  from 
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one  of  the  outhouses,  and  duly  taken  back  when  he  had  accomplished  his 
purpose.  He  had  chosen  a  time  when  he  knew  there  was  not  much  likeli- 
hood of  his  being  interrupted,  I^ucille,  Mrs.  Drelincourt's  maid,  who  slept 
nestt  her  mistress*  dressing  room,  being  out  of  the  way  on  leave  of  absence. 
Having  found  the  jewel  casket,  he  emptied  it  of  its  contents,  and  got  back 
to  his  own  room  at  the  east  lodge  by  the  way  he  had  come.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  locket  afterwards  found  on  him " 

*'  To  account  for  his  possession  of  which  I  perjured  myself.*' 

**  He  hid  away  the  whole  of  the  stolen  property  in  the  thatch  of  the 
lodge,  where  the  police  failed  to  discover  it.  I  ought  here  to  mention  that 
Gumley  had  a  bed  room  at  the  east  lodge,  which  he  had  not  yet  given  up, 
although  Mrs.  Drelincourt  had  discharged  him  some  days  before.  Well, 
finding  it  impossible,  after  his  release  from  prison,  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
jewelry,  he  left  the  neighborhood,  only  coming  back  to  it  about  a  week  ago. 
At  last  his  long  waited  for  opportunity  had  arrived.  As  you  know,  a  new 
lodge  has  just  been  built.  The  old  one  was  untenanted  and  on  the  point  of 
being  pulled  down.  A  night  or  two  since  Gumley  forced  his  way  into  it, 
and  there,  under  the  thatch,  he  found  the  little  parcel  he  had  hidden  twenty 
years  ago.     What  followed  is  known  to  you."  ^ 

*'  And  yet — fools  that  we  are — ^how  many  of  us  are  ready  to  affirm  that 
blind  chance  alone  is  the  arbiter  of  our  destinies  !  *'  Drelincourt  sighed 
heavily,  then  he  rose  and  took  a  turn  or  two  across  the  floor,  after  which  he 
resumed  his  seat. 

**  Ormsby  tells  me  that  he  and  his  brother  dunderheads  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  commit  Gumley  for  trial  on  the  capital  charge." 

*'  There  is  little  doubt  but  they  will  do  so." 

**  When  do  the  assizes  take  place  ?  " 

**  Three  weeks  from  now." 

**  Should  Gumley  be  committed  tomorrow,  as  I  suppose  he  will  be,  you 
must  go  up  to  I<ondon,  and  see  a  certain  solicitor  whose  name  and  address  I 
will  give  you.  You  will  put  Gumley*s  case  intohis  hands,  and  instruct  him 
to  engage  the  best  counsel.  Expense  must  be  no  object ;  only,  it  must  not 
be  known  from  whence  or  whom  the  requisite  funds  will  be  forthcoming." 

'*  I  understand.     But  suppose " 

*'  My  dear  Rodd,  let  us  have  no  suppositions,  as  thou  lov'st  me  !  They 
are  hateful  things.  When  you  have  carried  out  my  instructions,  you  will 
have  done  all  that  can  be  done." 

Again  he  rose  and  in  his  restless  fashion  took  a  turn  or  two  from  end  to 
end  of  the  room.  Then,  as  he  laid  a  hand  on  Rodd's  shoulder  :  **  You  have 
read  how,  during  the  First  Revolution,  when  the  guillotine  was  busy  at 
work  and  the  Conci6rgerie  was  crammed  with  prisoners  who  had  been  tried 
and  condemned,  morning  after  morning  the  tumbrels  used  to  come  to  the 
prison  gate  and  the  names  used  to  be  called  out  of  those  who  were  to  be  led 
off  to  execution — you  have  read  all  that?  " 

**  Certainly — and  how  gay  the  prisoners  were,  or  made  believe  to  be  ;  and 
how  they  used  to  get  up  little  dances  among  themselves,  although  they  knew 
that  for  some  of  them  the  sun  would  rise  next  morning  for  the  last  time." 

4 
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**  Rodd,  I  feel  exactly  as  I  can  conceive  those  condemned  prisoners  used 
to  feel,  except  that  in  my  case  the  end  is  a  little  farther  off,  although  none 
the  less  inevitable.  Meanwhile,  let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.  Bring  roses 
^  and  garlands.  I^et  us  have  in  the  hautboy  and  the  flute.  And  as  for  the 
grim  Shadow  biding  its  time  behind  my  chair — I  can  feel  its  presence  there 
already — ^you  and  I  alone  have  eyes  to  see  it." 

Rodd  regarded  him  with  a  troubled  expression.  "J  fail  to  understand 
you, ' '  he  said.     *  *  You  don*  t  mean  to  imply ' ' 

^^Hush!" 

Marian  was  standing  at  the  open  door. 

**  Ah  !  here  comes  my  little  girl,*'  exclaimed  Drelincourt,  turning  to  her 
with  his  gayest  smile. 

Rodd  went  slowly  out  of  the  room,  with  bowed  head  and  heart  as  heavy, 
as  lead. ' 

**  Yes,  you  tiresome  old  thing,  and  come  to  scold  you.  Mamma  wants  to 
know  what  is  keeping  you  so  long.  If  you  don't  come  at  once,  you  won't  be 
able  to  finish  dressing  before  the  bell  rings,  and  then  everybody  will  be  kept 
waiting.*'  • 

'*That  would,  indeed,  be  a  grave  misdemeanor.  By  the  way,  you  have 
not  told  me  how  you  enjoyed  the  ball  last  night.  When  you  got  back  you 
stole  off  to  bed  without  my  having  seen  you. '  * 

'*  I  saw  a  light  in  the  laboratory,  but  was  afraid  of  disturbing  you.  The 
ball  ?  Oh,  it  was  just  lovely  !  And  what  do  you  think  ?  I  danced  every 
dance  but  two !" 

**  Greedy  child  !  Then  you  did  not  fail  to  enjoy  yourself,  although  a 
certain  person  was  not  there  to  keep  you  company." 

**It  was  my  first  ball,  papa — think  of  that  !  I  could  scarcely  fail  to 
enjoy  myself,  could  I  ?  Of  course  I  should  have  enjoyed  myself  far  more 
if  Wally  had  been  there.  *  * 

**  You  seem  very  much  in  love  with  Wally,  as  you  call  him." 

**  Of  course  I  am,  papa.  Have  not  you  yourself  agreed  that  some  day 
we  are  to  be  married  ?  " 

**  I  suppose  you  won't  care  how  soon  that  '  some  day  '  comes?  " 

*' Indeed,  then,  I  don't  want  it  to  come,  oh,  for  ever  so  long !  As  if  I 
were  in  a  hurry  to  leave  you  and  mamma  !  It  is  most  unkind  of  you  even 
to  hint  at  such  a  thing,  and  I  have  a  great  mind  to  sulk  with  you  for  the 
rest  of  the  day." 

**  Such  a  threat  is  enough  to  make  any  one  shake  in  his  shoes.  Do  you 
\ino\\,  petite,  of  what  I  have  been  thinking?" 

*'  How  should  I,  papa  ?  " 

"  Why,  now  Walter  and  my  old  friend  Winslow  are  both  here,  that  we 
will  try  for  a  little  while — say,  for  the  next  few  weeks — to  be  as  jolly  as 
sandboys.  Yes,  we  will  be  gay,  we  will  be  dissipated  even  (fancy  poor 
mamma  being  dissipated,  eh  ?),  and  our  mottoes  shall  be  '  Away  with  melan- 
choly '  and  *  Vive  la  bagatelle ./ '  " 

*•  That  will  be  awfully  nice," 

'*  Awfufly.     Tomorrow,  if  the  weather  hold  fine,  we  will  drive  as  far  as 
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B^auchamp  Chase  and  picnic  there.  Then  mamma  and  you  must  arrange 
for  a  garden  party,  and  possibly  we  may  be  able  to  get  up  a  dance  or  two — 
and  I  know  not  what  other  fdvolities. '  *  To  himself  he  said:  **  What  a 
mockery  is  all  this  ! ' ' 

"  You  darling  papa  !     How  happy  we  shall  be  !     But  come  along,  do,  or 
mamma  will  say  that  you  are  making  me  as  bad  as  yourself. '  * 


Chapter  IX. — Waiting  for  thh  Verdict. 

It  was  three  weeks  later,  and  the  day  of  Gumley's  trial. 

In  the  same  pleasant  room,  with  its  French  windows  opening  on  the 
lawn,  already  known  to  us,  Mrs.  Drelincourt  was  reclining  on  a  lounge, 
engaged  in  some  kind  of  fine  needlework.  On  a  small  occasional  table 
within  reach  of  her  hand  lay  an  open  telegram.  She  was  'alone,  and  had 
been  so  for  some  time,  but  she  did  not  on  that  account  think  herself  neglected. 
Indeed,  she  was  one  of  those  women,  few  and  far  between,  who  love  solitude 
for  its  own  sake,  and  can  taste  to  the  full  its  subtle  charm. 

Before  long  her  reverie  was  broken  by  the  entrance  of  Colonel  Winslow. 

**It*s  close  upon  three  o'clock,  and  yet  Felix  has  not  returned, *i-he  said. 
'*  It  is  not  often  that  he  prolongs  his  ride  so  far  into  the  afternoon. '* 

'*  Very  seldom  indeed.  I  was  becoming  rather  anxious  about  him  when 
this  came  to  hand.'*     As  she  spoke,  she  handed  him  thelelegram. 

The  colonel  took  it  and  read  it  aloud  : 

**  *  Drelincourt,  Greystone  Priors,  to  Mrs.  Drelincourt,  Fairlawn. — Selim 
has  fallen  lame.  Shall  leave  him  here,  to  be  fetched  l)y  groom  tomorrow, 
and  return  by  train.*  That  fully  accounts  for  his  non  arrival,''  added  the 
colonel,  as  he  replaced  the  telegram  on  the  table,  and  drew  up  a  chair. 
**  You  have  heard  nothing  yet,  I  presume,  as  to  how  Gumley's  trial  is  pro- 
gressing ?  " 

**  Nothing  whatever.  Roden  Marsh  is  in  attendance  at  the  ^ssions  house, 
and  will  bring  us  the  news  at  the  earliest  possible  moment." 

*'  I  am  afraid  the  result  is  a  foregone  conclusion,"  remarked  the  colonel. 

The  subject  was  one  Mrs.  Drelincourt  did  not  care  to  pursue. 

**  And  must  your  visit  really  come  to  an  end  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days?"  she  presently  asked.  ''Cannot  we  persuade  you  to  favor  us  with 
your  company  for  a  fortnight  longer  ? ' ' 

**  I'm  afraid  I  have  no  option  in  the  matter.  Weeks  ago  I  promised  my 
sister  to  be  with  her  on  the  twelfth  of  this  month,  and  were  I  to  break 
my  word,  I  should  render  myself  liable  to  pains  and  penalties  without 
nimiber." 

*  *  But  we  shall  have  you  with  us  again  later  in  the  season  ? ' ' 

*'  I  certainly  hope  so.     It  won't  be  my  fault  if  you  don't." 

**  I  cannot  tell  you  how  grateful  I  feel  for  the  change  which  your  visit — 
for  I  can  set  it  down  to  nothing  else — has  wrought  in  Felix.  Not  for  years — 
nay,  scarcely  since  our  marriage — has  he  seemed  so  cheerful,  so  free  from 
care,  so  little  given  to  brooding  over  his  experiments  and  shutting  himself 
up  among  his  books,  as  during  the  three  weeks  3'OU  have  been  with  us." 
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**  Ah  ha  !  I  do  take  some  little  credit  to  myself  for  having  coaxed  our 
snail  out  of  his  shell,  for  having  wheedled  our  bookworm  out  of  his  seclusion  ; 
and  it  must  be  your  care  after  I'm  gone,  dear  Mrs.  Drelincourt,  to  see  that 
he  doesn't  revert  to  his  hermit-like  ways.** 

A  little  sigh  escaped  Mrs.  Drelincourt. 

'*  lam  greatly  afraid  that  when  your  enlivening  presence  is  no  longer  here, 
everything  will  go  on  precisely  as  it  did  before  your  arrival.** 

*'  It  is  always  wise  to  hope  for  the  best.  In  any  case,  I  won*t  fail  to 
come  and  stir  up  Felix  again  in  the  course  of  the  autumn.*^ 

Before  more  could  be  said,  Marian,  closely  followed  by  Walter,  each  of 
t^em  carrying  a  croquet  mallet,  made  their  appearance  at  oue  of  the  long 
windows,  which,  this  balmy  afternoon,  stood  wide  open. 

'*  Colonel  Winslow,**  said  the  flushed  and  happy  looking  girl,  **  we  want 
you  to  come  and  decide  a  point  of  the  game  for  us  about  which  we  can*  t  ag^ee.  *  * 

Left  alone,  Mrs.  Drelincourt  resumed  her  needlework.  Her  thoughts 
were  busy  with  what  had  just  passed  between  the  colonel  and  herself. 

*'  Yes,  Felix  has  been  a  changed  man  from  the  day  of  his  friend's  arrival 
three  weeks  ago.  And  yet,  there  is  something  in  the  change  which  I  fail 
to  understand,  and  which,  for  that  very  reason,  dulls  the  edge  of  my  happi- 
ness. To  me — but  I  may  be  fanciful — there  seems  something  feverish  and 
unreal  about  his  gaiety.  His  mirth  has  an  air  of  being  assumed  for  the 
occasion  ;  in  his  laughter  there  is  an  echo  of  mockery ;  it  is  as  though  he 
were  laughing  at  himself  for  finding  anything  worth  laughing  about. 

'*  At  times  there  comes  into  his  eyes  a  strange,  impersonal  look,  as  though 
he  were  gazing  at  something  invisible  to  any  one  but  himself.  And  why  is 
it  that  of  late  he  cannot  rest  at  night?  Why  does  he  rise  and  quit  the  house 
at  daybreak,  and  not  be  seen  again  till  breakfast  time  ?  There  is  something 
below  the  surface  of  which  I  know  nothing — something  he  is  hiding  from 
me.     He  thinks  to  deceive  me  by  his  assumption  of  gaiety,  whereas — Ah  !  ** 

A  slight  noise  had  caused  her  to  turn  her  head.  There  stood  her  hus- 
band, holding  aside  the  porti&re  and  gazing  smilingly  at  her.  He  had  gone 
to  the  boudoir  first  in  search  of  her.  He  now  came  forward,  and  having  dis- 
posed of  his  hat  and  gloves  on  a  side  table,  he  bent  over  his  wife  and  kissed 
her  tenderly. 

**  My  telegram  reached  you  in  due  course,  I  see.  I  was  afraid  you  would 
be  growing  uneasy.** 

'*  I  had  indeed  grown  very  uneasy  long  before  it  arrived.'* 

* '  I  had  gone  for  a  longer  ride  than  usual,  when  all  at  once  Selim  fell 
lame.  I  was  compelled  to  dismount  and  lead  him  at  a  snail's  pace  as  far  as 
Greystone  Priors,  where  I  had  his  legs  bandaged,  and  have  left  him  till 
tomorrow.*'  Then,  having  drawn  up  a  chair,  he  asked,  but  without  any 
apparent  eagerness  :   *'  Anything  fresh  ?     Any  news  ?  " 

'*  None  whatever." 

**Then  Rodd  has  not  returned?" — consulting  his  watch  as  he  put  the 
question. 

' '  I  have  not  seen  anything  of  him.  But  the  trial  will  scarcely  be  over  as 
early  as  this,  will  it  ?  " 
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**  That  is  more  than  I  can  say.*' 

Thrusting  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  whistling  under  his  breath  a 
lively  operatic  air,  he  •trolled  to  the  garden  window  and  stood  gazing  out  for 
a  little  while.  His  wife  followed  him  with  her  eyes.  Now  that  his  back 
was  towards  her,  her  face  had  grown  suddenly  aged  and  anxious  looking. 

"  He  is  playing  a  part,  and  he  thinks  I  cannot  see  through  the  pretense,'* 
she  whispered  to  herself.  *  *  But  love  has  keen  eyes.  What  it  is  that  he  is 
hiding  from  me  I  cannot  so  much  as  guess,  but  sure  I  atn  that  some  secret 
trouble  is  gnawing  "at  his  heartstrings.** 

Presently  Drelincourt  turned  from  the  window,  and  going  to  the  piano, 
he  sat  down  on  the  music  stool  and  began  to  play  a  bar  of  the  air  he  had 
been  whistling. 

Suddenly  Marian  appeared  at  the  window,  and  seeing  her  father  in  the 
room,  she  laid  a  finger  on  her  lips  as  a  caution  to  her  mother.  Then  she  ran 
lightly  across  the  floor,  and  next  moment  her  arms  were  round  his  neck  and 
her  lips  pressed  to  his  cheek. 

**  You  were  gone  this  morning  before  I  was  down,  so  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  thank  you  till  now  for  your  beautiful,  beautiful  present.** 

**  Nor  I  an  opportunity  of  wishing  my  little  girl — ought  I  not  rather  to 
say  my  bouncing  big  girl  ? — many,  very  many  happy  returns  of  the  day, 
which  I  now  do  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  *  * 

His  arm  'was  round  her  waist,  and  for  the  next  few  seconds  she  felt  her- 
self pressed  dose  to  him.  Tears  sprang  to  her  eyes.  *'  Dear  papa  !  **  she 
said  to  herself.      **  He  loves  me  more  than  I  thought  he  did.'* 

At  this  juncture  the  colonel  and  young  Deane  came  in  by  way  of  the 
farther  window. 

*'  And  I  have  had  other  charming  gifts,**  resumed  Marian.  **  One  from 
mamma,  one  from  Wally,  another  from  Colonel  Winslow,  and  yet  another 
from  Roden  Marsh.  Am  I  not  a  fortunate  girl  ?  You  niust  come  and  see 
them  where  they  are  laid  out  in  mamma* s  dressing'  room.*' 

A  little  later  in  the  afternoon  Drelincourt  and  Walter  Deane  happened  to 
be  left  alone  in  the  morning  room. 

Deane  was  turning  over  a  book  of  engravings  at  one  of  the  tables,  but 
not  without  an  eye  for  all  that  was  going  forward.  Drelincourt  was  lounging 
against  the  framework  of  the  farther  window. 

*'  In  this  suspense  there  lurks  a  torture  worthy  of  a  grand  inquisitor," 
murmured  the  latter.  '*I  wonder  whether  I  or  that  poor  devil  awaiting 
sentence  in  the  dock  suffers  the  more  on  our  invisible  rack.**  ~ 

Having  glanced  at  his  watch,  he  took  to  slowly  pacing  the  room,  his 
hands  behind  his  back. 

'*  And  yet,  what  need  to  wonder  ?  He  is  but  a  clod,  callous,  brutalized, 
degraded  ;  and  though  his  life  is  doubtless  as  sweet  to  him  as  mine  is  to  me, 
there  are  in  me  a  thousand  springs  of  feeling  and  emotion,  each  a  Separate 
source  of  torture,  of  which  such  as  he  can  know  nothing.  In  my  case  the 
stake  is  more,  infinitely  more,  than  is  involved  in  the  premature  ending  of  a 
life  by  which  I  have  never  set  any  special  store.  There's  the  pity  of  it  !  If 
the  issues  of  our  actions  affected  ourselves  alone,  we  could  afford  to  suffer  in 
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silence,  and  bow  our  necks  to  the  stroke  with  something  like  equanimity  ; 
but  the  Eumenides  who  wait  on  wrong  doing  ever  contrive  to  stab  us  through 
the  hearts  of  our  dearest  and  our  best.  *  *  % 

Young  Deane's  furtive  glances  followed  Drelinoourt  every  time  the  latter' s 
back  was  turned  on  him. 

"I  have  never  seen  Mr.  Drelincourt  so  restless  as  he  seems  this  after- 
noon," he  muttered  to  himself.  **  There's  something  on  his  mind — that's 
clear.  Can  it* be  that  he's  troubling  himself  about  the  result  of  the  trial? 
Yet,  why  should  he?  It's  not  as  if  he  were  a  vindictive  man.  However  it 
may  go,  it  can  matter  little  to  him." 

**  That  boy  is  eying  me  and  wondering  what  the  deuce  is  the  matter," 
was  Drelincourt' s  unspoken  thought.  **  Eh  bien  !  I^t  us  give  him  something 
else  to  think  about." 

Drawing  up  a  chair  close  to  Deane,  he  seated  himself  astride  it,  and 
rested  his  crossed  arms  on  its  back. 

**  While  I  was  out  this  morning,"  he  began,  "  I  was  told  something 
which  put  me  about  more  than  I  like  to  own." 

**  Indeed,  sir  !  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,"  answered  the  young  fellow, 
as  he  shut  up  the  book  of  engravings  and  turned  a  sympathetic  face  toward 
the  other. 

*  *  If   1   tell   my   wife,    she  will    be    greatly  distressed,  because  she   is 
acquainted  with  the  people  concerned  ;  and  yet  I  feel  that  she  ought  to. 
know.     I'm  rather  at  a  loss  what  to  do." 

Drelincourt  paused  to  follow  with  his  eyes  the  flight  of  a  butterfly  which 
had  found  its  way  into  the  room. 

Walter  wondered  what  was  coming  next.        % 

**  Some  little  while  ago,"  resumed  Drelincourt,  **  a  friend  of  mine,  whom 
I  may  be  said  to  have  known  all  my  life,  was  charged  on  his  own  confession 
— ^a  confession  he  need  never  have  made  had  he  not  voluntarily  chosen  to  do 
so — with  the  commission  of  what  by  the  majority  of  persons  would  doubtless 
be  regarded  as  a  crime  of  a  very  heinous  kind  ;  although  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that,  had  he  thought  well  to  do  so,  he  could  have  alleged  some  justification 
at  least  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  guilty.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  having 
made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  there  seemed  no  course  left  open  to  him  but 
suicide." 

'*  Suicide  !     Oh,  Mr.  Drelincourt  !  " 

**That  touches  him  !  "  whispered  the  latter  to  himself.  Then  aloud: 
'*  lyife  had  become  too  bitter  to  him  ;  he  could  endure  it  no  longer.  Well, 
he  had  one  child,  a  daughter,  who  was  engaged  to  be  married  at  the  time  of 
her  father's  death  ;  but  after  that  event,  the  man  to  whom  she  was  betrothed 
broke  off  the  affair  on  the  plea  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  wed  the. 
daughter  of  a  criminal  and  a  suicide." 

**  The  mean  scoundrel !  " 

'*  The  double  blow — the  loss  at  once  of  her  father  and  her  lover  (not  to 
speak  of  the  social  stigma  which  will  inevitably  cling  to  her  in  time  to 
come)  has  all  but  broken  poor  Lucy's  heart.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is, 
of  course,  much  to  be  urged  from  young  Melville's  point  of  view,  and  I 
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have  no  doubt  the  majority  of  men  would  be  inclined  to  do  as  he  has  done. 
Who  can  estimate  the  harm  it  might  have  done  his  future  career  had  he 
married  the  daughter  of  a  man  who,  rather  than  face  the  consequences  of 
his  crime,  had  preferred  to  put  an  end  to  himself  !  Yes,  on  further  reflec- 
tion, I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  behaved  with  admirable  prudence.'' 

*'  While  I,  if  he  were  here,  would  brand  him  for  the  coward  and  despic- 
able wretch  he  really  is  !  **  exclaimed  Deane. 

His  cheeks  were  flushed,  a  fine  indignation  shone  in  his  eyes ;  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  with  which  he  spoke.  Nothing  of  all  this  was 
lost  on  the  elder  man. 

**But  the  young  lady  is  well  rid  of  him,"  he  went  on.  **If  in  the 
darkest  hours  of  her  life  he  thus  abandons  her,  what  he  miscalled  his  love  is 
not  a  thing  either  to  covet  or  regret." 

**  But  consider,**  urged  Drelincourt,  "what  the  world  would  have  said  ! 
Think  of  the  shock  to  his  friends  !  " 

**  In  his  place  I  should  have  thought  only  of  her  I  loved.  If  the  world 
and  my  friends  chosc'to  disapprove,  they  would  have  been  welcome  to  do  so. 
Oh,  Mr.  Drelincourt,  what  a  miserable  hound  this  fellow  must  be  !  Not  to 
one  man  in  a  thousand  in  these  days  is  the  chance  afforded  of  proving  what 
stuff  he's  really  made  of.  In  King  Arthur's  time  men  had  to  win  their 
wives  after  a  fashion  which  revealed  the  coward  and  the  cad  in  their  true 
colors.     What  a  pity  that^some  such  test  is  not  enforced  nowadays  !  " 

Drelincourt  smiled  as  he  rQse  and  pushed  away  his  chair.  *'  In  that  case, 
I'm  afraid  the  number  of  compulsory  bachelors  would  soon  mount  up  to  an 
alarming  figure." 

Walter  also  rose  and  went  and  stood  by  one  of  the  windows.  He  wore  a 
preoccupied  air,  as  of  one  debating  some  question  with  himself. 

Drelincourt's  lips  moved  inaudibly. 

**  As  I  told  Winslow,  I  had  my  reasons  for  affording  Marian  and  this 
young  fellow  an  opportunity  of  falling  in  love  with  each  other.  I  do  not 
think — no,  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  mistaken  in  him  !  " 

Next  moment  a  shadow  darkened  his  face.  Again  he  glanced  at  his 
watch.  **  The  trial  ought  to  be  over  by  now.  I  thought  I  heard  the  sound 
of  galloping  hoofs."  For  a  few  seconds  he  stood  in  a  listening  attitude. 
**  The  sound  was  in  my  own  brain  only.  So  does  expectation  play  the  cheat 
with  itself!" 

Presently  Deane  turned    from   the  window  and  went  up  to  Drelincourt, 
who  was  standing  at  the  center  table,  examining  an  etching  through  a  mag- 
nifying glass.     His  face  was  pale,  but  his  lips  were  firmly  set,  and  his  eyes 
shone  with  resolution. 

**  Mr.  Drelincourt,"  he  began,  in  a  voice  which  had  lost  something  of  its 
customary  assurance,  *'  after  what  has  just  passed  between  us,  I  think  it  due 
to  you  to  inform  you  that  /  am  the  son  of  a  man  who  committed  suicide  ! 
Probably  you  will  think  that  such  a  circumstance  ought  to  have  been 
brought  to  your  knowledge  long  ago  ;  and,  indeed,  I  feel  now  that  it  was 
both  cowardly  and  wrong  on  my  part  to  keep  it  from  you.  The  only  excuse 
I  can  offer  is  that  my  father's  memory  is  so  dear  to  me  that — that " 
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The  words  broke  on  his  lips ;  a  mist  dimmed  his  eyes  ;  he  turned  away 
while  he  recovered  himself. 

'Drelincourt  laid  a  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder. 

**  Not  a  word  more  is  needed,*'  he  said  in  grave,  kindly  accents.  '*  My 
boy,  all  the  sad  circumstances  connected  with  your  father's  end  ar^  known 
to  me  already." 

**  Mr.  Drelincourt  ! '' 

**  As  also  how  every  penny  of  your  legacy  was  devoted  to  the  payment, 
of  the  debts  he  left  behind  him.'* 

"  You  know  all  this,  and  yet " 

'*  Hush  !     Some  one  comes.     Not  another  word." 


Chapter  X. — In  thb  I^ast  Rksorx. 

It  was  Marian,  who  came  quickly  forward,  her  cheeks  aglow  with 
pleasurable  excitement. 

' '  Papa,  what  do  think  ?  There  are  a  couple  of  Neapolitan  pifferari  on 
the  lawn,  and  I  have  told  them  to  come  round  here.  You  should  have  seeb 
how  delighted  they  were  when  I  spoke  to  them  in  Italian.  I  knew  you  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  them  play  a  few  of  their  simple  airs.  It  will  seem  like  old 
times  come  back  again,  will  it  not  ?  " 

**  Old  times,  forsooth  !  **  exclaimed  Drelincourt^  with  his  most  riant  air. 
*'  You  talk,  mignonne^  as  if  this  were  your  fiftieth  birthday  instead  of  your 
eighteenth.  But  where  are  these  vagabonds  of  yours?  I  suppose  I  must 
submit  to  having  my  ears  tortured,  since  you  will  it  so."  Then,  as  the  girl 
turned  away,  the  shadow  swept  over  his  face  again,  and  under  his  breath  he 
murmured  :  **  Rodd — Rodd — whip  and  spur  ! — whip  and  spur  !  " 

Marian  had  flitted  on  to  the  lawn,  and  was  beckoning  to  tht  pifferari y  who 
presently  came  slouching  along,  and  took  up  a  position  a  little  way  removed 
from  one  of  the  long  windows. 

**  Poor  fellows  !  Their  clothes  seem  little  more  than  tatters,"  remarked 
Marian,  as  she  reentered  the  room.  *'And  yet  how  picturesque  they 
look  ! ' ' 

*'  And  how  very  far  from  clean  !  "  added  Walter  in  a  low  voice.  **  It 
would  be  a  charity  to  make  them  a  present  of  a  bar  of  soap— if  one  could  feel 
sure  of  their  using  it." 

Then  they  began  to  play.  The  air,  although  set  to  waltz  time,  was  a 
wild  and  plaintive  one,  and  not  at  all  like  conventional  dance  music. 

After  listening  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  Marian  clapped  her  hands  and 
cried  excitedly  :   **  Papa,  don't  you  remember?  " 

**  Remember  what,  my  dear  ?  " 

**The  air  they  are  playing.  It's  called  'La  Strega^'  which" — with  a 
glance  at  Walter — **  being  interpreted  for  the  behoof  of  illiterate  people, 
means  '  The  Sorceress.'  "  " 

* '  So  kind  of  you  to  enlighten  my  ignorance  !  "  murmured  the  young 
man. 

Marian  turned  to  her  father. 
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**  It's  the  same  tune  two  wandering  minstrels  played  one  day  ever  so  long 
ago  on  the  terrace  at  Bordighera.  And  that  day  you  were  so  gay  and  light 
hearted  that  you  and  I  danced  "to  it  together.  Oh,  I  have  not  forgotten  ! 
And  now  it's  my  birthday,  and  we  will  dance  to  it  again." 

'*  /dance  !     Madness  !  ** 

**  It's  a  very  delightful  kind  of  madness.  Am  I  not  queen  today  ?  Do 
you  dare,  sir,  to  disphte  any  of  my  behests  ? '  * 

** There's  Walter." 

**  It  is  you,  papa,  whom  I  am  going  to  dance  with,  not  that  boy.  I  won't 
listen  to  another  word.  Come  !  Let  us  try  for  a  little  while  to  fancy  our- 
selves back  in  Italy." 

*  *  What  it  is  to  be  a  slave  of  a  tyrant  in  petticoats  !  " 

He  ofiEered  no  further  resistance,  but  slid  an  arm  round  his  daughter's 
waist,  and  the  pair  began  to  waltz  to  the  music.  Walter  stood  looking  on  from 
the  embrasure  of  one  of  the  windows.  Twice  had  they  gyrated. the  length 
of  the  room  and  back,  when  Drelincourt  caught  sight  of  Roden  Marsh's  pale 
face  peering  at  him  through  an  opening  in  the  porti&re.  The  latter 
had  approached  unseen  and  unheard  by  either  of  the  young  folk.  For 
a  couple  of  minutes  longer  the  dancers  kept  revolving  to  the  music, 
then,  as  they  again  drew  near  the  window  where  Walter  was  lounging, 
Drelincourt  beckoned  to  him  to  take  his  ^lace,  which  the  young  man  did, 
nothing  loath.  A  second  later  Drelincourt  had  disappeared  through  the 
portifere. 

**  Your^news  ?  "  said  Drelincourt  to  Roden  Marsh,  the  moment  they  were 
alone. 

"  Found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death." 

'*  So  now  the  curtain  is  rung  up  for  the  last  act  !  " 

Rodd  grasped  one  of  his  foster  brother's  hands  in  both  his,  and  for  a  few 
moments  the  two  stood  looking  into  each  other's  eyes. 

Then  Drelincourt  said,  **  Come,"  and  with  that  he  led  the  way  to  his  own 
room,  where  there  was  less  likelihood  of  their  being  intruded  upon. 

**  And  of  course  the  judge  held  out  no  hope  of  mercy?"  he  recom- 
menced, as  soon  as  he  had  seated  himself  and  motioned  Rodd  to  another  chair. 

**  None  whatever.  The  fact  of  Gumley  having  confessed  to  the  robbery 
seemed  to  be  accepted  both  by  judge  and  jury  as  conclusive  evidence  that  he 
must  be  guilty  of  the  other  crime." 

' '  His  counsel " 

'*  Urged  every  point  in  his  favor  that  could  be  urged,  but  to  no  purpose. 

**  Poor  devil!  What  must  his  sensations  have  been  when  he  heard  his  doom 
pronounced!  But  in  a  little  while,  as  at  the  wave  of  a  necromancer's  wand, 
the  weight  of  that  dread  sentence  shall  be  lifted  off  his  heart,  and  life  shall 
once  more  taste  sweet  in  his  mouth." 

''  Felix  !     What  would  you  do  ?  " 

**  Can  you  ask  ?  I  thought  it  was  long  ago  understood  between  us  what 
my  course  was  to  be  should  the  worst  ever  come  to  pass.  The  worst  has 
come  to  pass — as  I  have  felt  all  along  it  would  surely  do  some  day — and  it 
has  now.  to  be  faced.     Could  anything  be  more  simple  ?  " 
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*'  But  cx)nsider,  Felix,  consider  !  This  fellow  who  was  sentenced  today 
is  a  low,  brutal,  besotted  wretch,  who — as  was  proved  against  him  by  the 
police — has  already  served  two  terms  of  p^nal  servitude  for  other  crimes ; 
who,  as  I  have  ascertained,  has  not  a  single  tie  to  bind  him  to  life,  and  of 
whom,  when  he  dies — and  the  sooner  the  better — the  world  will  be  well  rid. 
No  sane  man  would  seriously  think  of  sacrificing  himself  for  such  a  scoun- 
drel.    I^t  him  hang  !     Such  canaille  as  he  are  fit  fruit  for  the  gallows.*' 

**My  dear  Rodd,  how  strangely  you  must  have  misread  me  all  these 
years,  if  you  think  it  possible  that,  deliberately  and  knowingly,  I  could  allow 
this  man  to  pay  the  penalty  of  a  crime  of  which  he  is  as  innocent  as  you 
are  !  Granting  him  to  be  all  that  you  say  he  is — ^assuming  him  to  be  the 
vilest  wretch  that  crawls — his  life  is  the  one  sacred  thing  he  can  call  his  own 
till  he  himself  shall  forfeit  it,  and  all  the  unseen  powers  forbid  that  I  should 
rob  him  of  it  !  The  thing  done  by  me  twenty  years  ago  concerns  me,  and 
me  only,  and  I  swear  that  this  man's  blood  shall  not  lie  at  my  door  !  " 

Then,  in  a  changed  voice  : 

**  Rodd,  you  remember  what  we  agreed  upon  long  ago  in  case  of 
emergency  ?  Have  you  the  vial  still  by  you  which  I  gave  at  that  time  into 
your  keeping  ?  ' ' 

**Ihave.'' 

**  That  is  well — that  is  very  well.     Fetch  it  me  now — at  once." 

A  groan  broke  from  Rodd's  lips  ;  too  well  he  knew  how  futile  any  further 
remonstrance  on  his  part  would  have  been.  There  was  that  about  Drelin- 
court  which  brooked  no  denial.  All  his  life  Rodd  had  done  his  foster 
brother's  bidding,  and  he  did  it  now. 

**  How  strangely  calm  I  feel  now  that  the  suspense  is  over  and  I  know  the 
worst!"  mused  Drelincourt,  when  Rodd  had  left  the  room.  **  My  pulse 
beats  as  evenly  as  an  infant's.  Tonight  I  shall  sleep  as  I  have  not  slept  for 
weeks.  Now  that  my  doom  stares  me  straight  in  the  face,  now  that  I  hear 
a  footstep  on  the  threshold  audible  to  myself  alone,  of  what  little  con- 
sequence the  world  and  its  business  have  all  at  once  become  to  me  !  Already 
life  and  the  things  which  make  life  sweet  have  put  on  an  altogether  different 
aspect ;  already  I  find  myself  regarding  them  almost  as  impersonally  as  if  I 
were  a  denizen  of  another  plant,  and  had  no  part  or  parcel  in  them.  It  is  a 
novel  experience,  and  did  time  allow,  I  might  endeavor  to  analyze  it." 

His  unspoken  soliloquy  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  return  of  Rodd. 

*'  Have  you  found  the  vial?  "  he  asked,  with  restrained  eagerness. 

"  I  have."     He  came  slowly  forward.     **  Felix,  once  more " 

*  *  Give  it  me.  Not  another  word  ! ' '  Drelincourt  held  out  his  hand,  and 
Rodd  had  no  choice  save  to  do  as  he  was  told.  Drelincourt's  features  were 
lighted  up  by  a  faint  smile.  **  Why  this  childish  puling?"  he  asked. 
**  Why  this  sudden  faint  heartedness?  You  know  well  how  it  was  agreed 
between  us  years  ago  that  this  should  be  my  wa^'  of  escape  when  none 
other  was  left  me." 

Rodd  resumed  his  seat  without  replying,  and  letting  his  elbows  rest  on 
the  table,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  Drelincourt  held  the  vial  up  to 
the  light. 
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**  Even  in  the  tiny  compass  of  this  the  Great  Destroyer  finds  room  to 
lurk.  *  Swift  and  painless,'  were  the  words  of  the  ItslisLn  savani  when  he 
put  it  into  my  hands.    Swift — and — painless.   It  is  well.    Now  I  am  prepared. '  * 

Rodd  turned  on  him  a  face  charged  with  tragic  intensity, 

**You  will  not  do  this  thing  just  yet — if  it  must  be  done  at  all?  **  he 
pleaded. 

*  *  Not  today  certainly — nor  yet  tomorrow.  I  have  much  to  see  to  first. 
Besides,  this  is  my  danghter' s  /esia,  and  no  faintest  shadow  of  a  cloud  shall 
mar  its  brightness.  In  years  to  come,  when  she  is  a  happy  wife,  and  when 
the  trouble  which  is  now  closing  round  her  shall  be  nothing  but  a  memory, 
I  would  fain  have  her  be  able  to  look  back  on  this  day  as  one  of  unclouded 
happiness.'' 

'  *  And  Mrs.  Drelincourt  ? ' ' 

*'  Ah  !  Now  you  stab  me.  Now  you  all  but  unman  me.  Why  did  you 
mention  her  name  ?  " 

He  got  up  abruptly,  his  hands  clinched,  his  features  working.  Scarcely 
ever  before  had  Rodd  seen  him  so  moved. 

*'  Leave  me  now,"  he  went  on,  after  a  brief  pause.  **  I  must  be  alone  for 
a  little  while.  I  will  see  you  again  later.  But  not  a  word  to  my  wife  about 
the  verdict.  Should  she  question  you,  tell  her  that  the  trial  will  not  be 
finished  till  tomorrow.  How  strangely  you  look  at  me  !  Go,  and  fear 
nothing." 

Sadly  and  lingeringly  Rodd  left  the  room.  **  There  is  one  door  of  escape 
for  him,  and  it  rests  with  me  to  open  it,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  went. 
**  He  saved  my  life  when  we  were  boys  ;  why  should  I  not  make  an  effort  to 
save  his  now  ?  Felix — Felix — dearer  to  me  than  any  brother  could  have 
been — had  I  a  dozen  lives  I  would  willingly  sacrifice  them  all  to  save  yours  !  " 

L^ft  alone,  Drelincourt  crossed  to  one  of  the*  windows  which  fronted  the 
west,  and  flung  wide  the  casement. 

'*  Yes,  to  leave  her — my  Madeline — will  in  very  truth  be  to  drain  death's 
bitter  cup  to  the  lees.  If  she  and  I  could  but  walk  hand  in  hand  into 
yonder  sunset,  and  so  vanish  forever  from  mortal  ken — that  would  indeed 
be  well!" 


Chaptkr  XI. — On«  Step  Nearer. 

It  was  the  early  afternoon  of  the  sixth  day  lifter  Gumley's  trial  and 
conviction.  In  the  library  at  Fairlawn,  which  just  then  he  had  all  to  himself, 
Mr.  Wicks  was  planted  with  his  back  to  the  empty  fireplace,  a  newspaper 
which  had  just  arrived  in  one  hand,  and  a  paper  knife  in  the  other.  As  he 
stood  thus  he  soliloquized  aloud  : 

**  Well,  of  all  the  rummy  goes  I  ever  heard  tell  of,  this  licks  the  lot  !  To 
think  of  Mr.  Roden  Marsh  going  and  giving  himself  up  as  being  the  murderer 
of  the  first  Mrs.  Drelincourt !  But  I  must  say  that  I  never  did  altogether 
approve  of  Mr.  Marsh  and  his  goings  on.  Not  that  he  was  what  one  might 
call  stuck  up,  because  he  wasn't.  But,  for  all  that,  he!* had  ways  about  him 
which 'I  couldn't  stummick." 
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The  turning  of  the  door  handle  transformed  him  on  the  instant  into  a 
different  being. 

It  was  Mrs.  Drelincourt  who  now  entered  the  room. 

*'  Has  your  master  returned  yet,  Wicks?  *' 

**  I  have  seen  nothing  of  him,  ma'am.'*  He  was  standing  at  the  center 
table,  cutting  the  newspaper  in  readiness  for  Mr.  Drelincourt. 

*'  HsLvej^ou  heard  anything  of  this  dreadful  rumor  ?  " 

''Meaning  about  Mr.  Marsh,  ma'am?  I  can't  deny,  nia'am,  but  what 
I  *ave  heard  about  it.'  It's  in  everybody's  mouth,  if  I  may  make  so  bold 
as  to  say  so. "  / 

"When  and  by  whom  was  the  rumor  brought  ?  " 

"  By  a  messenger  from  Sunbridge  about  a  couple  of  hours  ago.  He 
brought  a  letter  for  master  from  Mr.  Marsh,  who,  so  the  man  said, 
is  now  in  Sunbridge  jail,  having  given  hisself  up  to  the  police  late  yester- 
day evening." 

**  Great  Heaven  !     Can  this  be  true  ?     Where  is  the  letter  ?  " 

Wicks  took  it  off  the  writing  desk  where  he  had  laid  it,  and  handed  it  to 
his  mistress.  *'  The  messenger  brought  it,  ma'am,  when  you  were  out  in  the 
pony  carriage." 

"Yes,  it  is  Roden's  writing,"   said  Mrs.  Drelincourt  to  herself,  as  she 

glanced  at  the  superscription.     For  a  moment  or  two  she  pressed  her  hand 

to  her  heart ;    then,  as  she  gave  back  the  letter,  she  said  :     *'  But  do  you 

mean  to  imply  that  Mr.  Marsh  was  away  from  home  all  last  night  ?  " 

.    "  According  to  the  chambermaid,  ma'am,  his  bed  had  not  been  slep'  in." 

The  door  was  opened  quickly,  and  Marian,  followed  by  Walter,  entered 
the  room. 

"  Mamma "  began  the  former,  and  then  stopped  at  sight  of  Wicks. 

"  That  will  do,  Wicks,"  said  Mrs.  Drelincourt. 

The  man  bowed  and  left  the  room. 

Then  Marian  began  afresh.  * '  I  can  see  by  your  face,  mamma,  that  you 
have  heard  this  terrible  rumor  ;  but  surely,  surely  it  cannot  be  true  ! " 

"  As  you  say,  dear,  it  surely  cannot  be  true.  And  yet  I  know  not  what 
to  think.     That  Roden  is  in  prison  seems  an  undoubted  fact." 

"  The  report  goes  that  he  went  into  Sunbridge  last  evening,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  the  police."     This  from  Walter. 

"As  a  murderer,"  said  Marian  with  a  shudder.  "Oh,  it  seems 
incredible  ! "  * 

"Incredible,  indeed,"  replied  her  mother.  "If  it  be  really  true  that  he 
is  guilty,  the  act  must  have  been  committed  during  a  fit  of  mental  abberation 
when  he  was  not  responsible  for  his  actions.  But  we  shall  learn  the  truth 
when  your  papa  returns. ' ' 

' '  Is  not  papa  back  ?  "  '      ^ 

"  Not  yet.  It  is  quite  fifteen  miles  to  Dunford,  where  Colonel  Winslow 
was  to  catch  the  Scotch  express.     But  he  cannot  be  long  now." 

"How  would  it  be,"  said  Walter,  "  if  I  were  to  have  the  bay  mare 
saddled  and  ride  down  the  Dunford  road  and  meet  Mr.  Drelincourt  on  his 
way  back?     I  could  then  tell  him  all  about  the  rumor,  after  which  he  might 
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perhaps  prefer  to  drive  direct  into  Sunbridge  and  find  out  the  particulars  for 
himself  before  coming  home." 

**  An  excellent  idea,  Walter/'  said  Mrs.  Drelincourt.  **  Go  at  once,  and 
come  to  me  the  moment  you  return." 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone  she  said  to  Marian  :  ' '  Open  one  of  t^e  windows  a 
little  way,  dear  ;  I  feel  slightly  faint."  Then  to  herself  she  added  :  *'  My 
heart  feels  as  if  it  were  constricted  by  a  band  of  steel." 

She  was  lying  back  in  a  capacious  leathern  easy  chair.  Marian  having 
opened  one  of  the  windows,  unceremoniously  twisted  up  the  outside  sheet  of 
the  Times  and  proceeded  gently  to  fan  her  mother  with  it. 

Presently  the  latter  looked  up  at  her  with  a  smile.  **  I  am  better  now, 
darling,"  she  said.     **  This  sultry  weather  always  tries  me." 

Marian  stooped  and  kissed  her.  Thep  she  said:  *'  Oh,  mamma,  what  if  it 
should  prove  that  poor  Roden  is  really  out  of  his  mind  ! '  * 

Mrs.  Drelincourt  sat  up  quickly  in  her  chair.  "  How  careless  of  me  to 
forget!"  she  exclaimed.  '*  There  is  a  letter  on  the  table  from  him 
addressed  to  your  papa,  which  may  possibly  explain  everything.  Run  and 
give  it  to  Walter,  and  tell  him '  * 

**  Here's  papa,  himself,"  broke  iu  Marian,  as  the  door  opened  to  admit 
Drelincourt. 

**  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come !  "  sighed  his  wife,  as  she  turned  to  him 
with  a  quick  lighting  up  of  her  spiritualized  face.  Then  to  her  daughter  : 
**  Hurry  after  Walter.     You  will  perhaps  be  in  time  to  stop  him." 

**  And  I  am  glad  that  you  are  glad,"  replied  Drelincourt,  regarding  her 
from  a  little  distance  with  a  smile,  as  he  proceeded  in  leisurely  fashion  to 
draw  off  his-  driving  gloves.  * '  And  yet,  all  things  considered,  I  have  not 
been  long  gone.    We  had  quite  a  race,  I  must  tell  you,  to  catch  the  expyess. " 

*'  Then  you  have  beard  nothing  of  this  dreadful  rumor  which  has  put  us 
all  so  much  about  ?  " 

**  You  mean  some  rumor  in  connection  with  Roden  Marsh  ?  " 

''Yes." 

"  Old  Tyson,  the  turnpike  keeper,  did  mumble  something  to  me  while  he 
was  counting  out  my  change." 

"Did  he  tell  you  that  Roden  gave  himself  up  last  night  as  being  the 
murderer  of — of  you  know  whom  ?  " 

**  It  was  something  to  that  effect  I  gathered  from  Tyson." 

**  Oh,  Felix,  how  coolly  you  take  it !     How  can  you — how  can  you  ?  " 

**  Because,  my  dearest  and  best,  I  am  absolutely  sure  that  in  Rodd's  self 
accusation  there  is  not  the  slightest  grain  of  truth," 

**  Then  you  think  that  it  is  all  a  hallucination  on  his  part?  That  he  has 
brooded  over  the  affair  till  at  length  he  has  come  to  believe  that  he  himself 
is  the  criminal?" 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  case." 

'*  What  a  weight  you  have  lifted  off  my  heart !  " 

''I  have  noticed  that  he  has  been  somewhat  strange  in  his  manner  of 
late.  More  than  once  he  has  said  things  to  me  which  I  utterly  failed  to 
comprehend.     Now,  however,  everything  is  explained." 
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**Poor  Rodd  !  Poor  fellow  !  But  I  am  forgetting.  There  is  a  letter 
from  him  for  you  which  was  brought  here  by  a  special  messenger  two  or 
three  hours  ago. ' ' 

'*So!'' 

Mrs.  Drelincourt  rose  from  her  chair,  and  crossing  to  the  table,  found  the 
letter  and  handed  it  to  her  husband. 

"  Most  likely  this  will  throw  some  further  light  on  Roden's  incompre- 
hensible proceeding,"  she  said.  **I  presume  you  will  at  once  drive  into 
Sunbridge  and  take  w^hatever  steps  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  effect  his 
release. '  * 

*'That  is  what  I  purpose  doing — almost  immediately.  I  shall  lose  no 
time  in  carrying  out  my  intention  in  that  regard.  It  must  be  done !  In  my 
hands  rests  the  question  of  his  freedom  or  execution,  and  there  is  but  one 
course  for  me  to  pursue,  that  the  gates  of  his  prison  may  be  opened,  and 
Rodd  again  enjoy  the  liberty  which  is  his  by  right — human  and  divine.'* 

"  Then,  for  the  present,  I  will  leave  you.  But  I  shall  see  you  again 
before  you  go?" 

"Undoubtedly." 

**  Poor  Roden  !  Most  sincerely  do  I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  bring 
him  back  with  you." 

' '  I  hope  so  too.  In  any  case,  you  need  not  fear  but  we  shall  soon  have 
him  released  from  durance  vile." 

He  opened  the  door  for  her,  and  as  she  was  passing  out,  he  stooped  and 
touched  her  hair  with  his  lips.  She  smiled  up  at  him,  and  her  lips  softly 
breathed  the  word  **  Dearest !  " 

Could  she  have  seen  the  change  which  came  over  his  face  the  moment 
the  door  was  shut  behind  her,  she  would  have  been  startled,  indeed.  The 
transformation  was  marvelous.     The  real  man  was  alooe  with  himself. 

"  Poor  Roden,  indeed  !  "  he  murmured.  '*  But  what  about  poor  Felix  ? 
And  alas  ! — and  alas  !     What  about  poor  Madeline  ?  " 

He  was  .standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  turning  over  the  letter 
absently  between  his  fingers. 

'  *  How  little  she  dreams  of  the  awful  knowledge  which  a  few  short  hours 
must  inevitably  bring  her  ?  For  there  must  be  no  more  delay.  This  mad 
act  of  Rodd's  has  served  to  bring  matters  to  a  climax  a  little  sooner  than  I 
intended.  Today  is  Thursday,  and  Saturday  was  the  day  I  had  fixed  on  in 
my  mind  as  the  one  on  which  my  long  hidden  secret  should  be  laid  bare  to 
the  world.  But  now  that  the  end  is  so  near,  it  matters  not  whether  the 
revelation  be  made  today  or  a  few  hours  hence.  Yes,  after  twenty  years — 
the  end  ! — just  as  the  past  with  its  dread  secret  was  beginning  to  assume  the 
vagueness  of  a  half  forgotten  dream,  and  life  was  becoming  sweeter  to  me 
than  ever  it  had  been  before.  If,  perchance,  I  see  tomorrow's  sunrise,  it 
will  scarcely  be  from  the  windows  of  Fairlawn  ! " 

He  crossed  to  the  chair  vacated  by  his  wife,  and  sat  down  in  it. 

* '  I  may  as  well  read  what  that  foolish  Rodd  has  to  urge  in  defense  of  his 
insane  action,  although  I  know  quite  well  beforehand  the  line  of  argument 
he  will  take." 
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With  that  he  opened  the  letter  and  began  to  read  : 

SUNBRIDGK  JaII^,   THURSDAY,  6  A.M. 

My  dbar  Foster  Brothiir  : 

When  we  were  lads  together  you  saved  my  life  at  the  imminent  risk  of  your  own. 
The  time  has  now  come  when  I  can  cancel  the  debt  by  saving  yours. 

To  me  life  is  a  concern  of  little  moment.  So  far  as  I  know,  I  have  not  a  single  relative 
living,  and  were  I  to  die  tomorrow,  there  is  not  a  bein^  in  the  world,  with  the  exception, 
maybe,  of  yourself,  to  whom  that  event  would  cause  one  pang  of  regret. 

You,  my  dear  Felix,  are  possessed  of  nearly  everjrthing  which  tends  to  make  existence 
sweet  to  most  persons.  In  your  wife  and  daughter  alone  you  have  a  double  tie  sufficient 
to  cause  a  man  to  cling  to  this  world  with  all  his  might. 

Let  me,  then,  for  their  dear  sakes,  if  not  for  your  own,  most  earnestly  beg  and  entreat 
of  you  to  accept  the  payment  hereby  offered  of  that  just  debt  which  has  been  so  long 
owing,  and  which,  I  swear  as  Heaven  is  above  me,  will  be  joyfully  discharged  by 

Your  devoted  and  affectionate 

RoDEN  Marsh. 

**  Just  as  I  thought,'*  said  Dfelincourt,  as  he  refolded  the  letter.  *'  Dear, 
true  hearted,  simple  minded  old  Rodd  !  And  does  he  really  dream  for  one 
moment  that  I  either  shall,  can,  or  will  accept  the  sacrifice  he  is  so  eager  to 
consummate  ?  Even  after  all  these  years,  how  little  he  knows  me  !  No,  my 
dear  Rodd,  neither  you,  nor  Gumley,  nor  any  one  shall  discharge  that  debt 
which  is  due  from  Felix  Drelincourt  alone.  So,  now  to  consider — to 
consider." 

He  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  closed  his  eyes,  still  holding  Rodd's  letter 
in  his  hand.  He  had  sat  thus  for  a  matter  of  five  or  six  minutes  when  the 
door  was  opened  by  Wicks. 

**  Sir  John  Musgrave  and  Mr.  Ormsby  to  see  you,  sir." 

"So  !     Where  are  they  ?  " 

*'  I  have  shown  them  into  the  morning  room,  sir." 

Mr.  Drelincourt's  eyebrows  came  together  for  a  moment.  "  Better  show 
them  in  here,"  he  said.  **  Their  coming  is  most  opportune  for  my  purpose," 
he  continued  aloud,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone.  '*  It  will  spare  me  the  necessity 
of  a  journey  to  Sunbridge."  With  that  he  put  away  the  letter  in  the  breast 
pocket  of  his  coat,  and  stood  up  to  receive  his  visitors.  **  Now  to  screw  my 
courage  to  the  sticking  place  !  I  could  laugh,  were  this  a  time  for  laughter, 
at  the  thought  of  Ormsby  aghast — dumfounded — ^his  fat  cheeks  quivering 
like  a  jelly — when  the  truth  is  told  him.  And  he  was  so  sure  Gumley  was 
the  man.  Poor  Ormsby  I  At  last  your  thirst  for  vengeance  shall  be 
appeased. ' ' 


Chapter  XII. — On  the  Brink. 

**  Sir  John  Musgrave  and  Mr.  Ormsby,"  announced  Wicks. 

Drelincourt  advanced  smilingly  and  took  the  baronet's  proffered  hand. 

**I  thint  I  can  guess  the  nature  of  the  business  which  has  brought 
you,  Sir  John  ;  but  in  any  case  you  are  welcome,"  he  said.  '*  Ormsby,  hew 
are  you  ?  " 

Sir  John  cleared  his  throat.     **  As  I  judge,  then,  you  have  heard  of  the 
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singular  freak — for  at  present  I  can  look  upon  it  as  nothing  more — of  your 
secretary,  or  whatever  he  is,  Roden  Marsh?  ** 

'*  Who  gave  himself  up  last  night  at  Sunbndge  as  being  the  murderer  of 
my  ever  to  be  lamented  sister.*'     This  from  Mr.  Ormsby. 

*'  I  have  been  from  home  all  morning,  and  the  first  I  heard  of  the  afiFair 
was  half  an  hour  ago.  I  was  on  the  point  of  driving  into  Sunbridge  when 
you  were  announced.     But  pray  be  seated.*' 

*'  I  am  glad  to  have  saved  you  the  journey,**  remarked  Sir  John,  as  he  sat 
down.  **  My — our — object  in  coming  to  see  you  is  to  ascertain  whether  you 
can  throw  any  light  on  this  most  extraordinary  business,  for,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  steps  we  ought  to  take  next  with  the 
view  of  either  proving  or  disproving  Marsh's  statement.** 

**  And  not  feeling  sure  how  the  afFair  might  turn  out,  nor  what  fresh  light 
you  might  be  able  to  throw  on  it,  I  ordered  Dray  cot,  the  chief  constable,  to 
follow  us,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  in  case  of  emergency.** 

**  That  was  really  very  thoughtful  on  your  part,  Ormsby.** 

"Hum — hum.  Confound  his  sneering  ways!*'  remarked  Ormsby  to 
himself,  with  a  grunt. 

'*  One  thing,  gentlemen,  I  may  tell  you,**  went  on  Drelincourt,  **  which 
is,  that  one  of  the  first  steps  you  will  have  to  take  will  be  to  set  Mr.  Marsh 
at  liberty.** 

**  Then  you  are  satisfied  in  your  own  mind,**  said  Sir  John,  **  that  he  is 
not  really  the  criminal  he  seems  so  desirous  of  making  himself  out  to  be  ?  ** 

*'  On  that  point  I  am  fully  satisfied.*' 

*  *  What,  then,  can  be  the  fellow's  motive  for  such  an  insane  proceeding  ?  '* 
demanded  Ormsby — reasonably  enough.  **  Is  he  a  madman,  or  merely  a 
fool?** 

'  *  He  is  very  far  from  being  either  one  or  the  other.  *  * 

* '  But  this  is  such  a  terrible  crime  for  any  sane  man  to  charge  himself 
with  ?  **  interpolated  Sir  John. 

*'  You  say,  Drelincourt,  that  one  of  our  first  steps  must  be  to  set  him  at 
liberty,"  resumed  Ormsby.  "  Now,  I  don't  see  that  at  all.  He  has  seen  fit 
to  charge  himself  with  the  commission  of  a  most  heinous  offense,  and  has 
put  a  lot  of  people  to  no  end  of  worry  and  bother  ;  consequently  it  will  rest 
with  him  to  thoroughly  disprove  his  words  before  being  allowed  to  regain  his 
liberty.  If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  treat  such  pestilent  fellows  to  a  month 
on  the  treadmill." 

"  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Drelincourt  may  be  in  a  position  to  throw  an 
unexpected  light  on  the  affair,"  remarked  Sir  John  in  his  blandest  tones. 

*'  In  that  case,  of  course " 

"  It  will  assume  an  altogether  different  complexion  from  the  one  it  wears 
at  present.  That  goes  without  saying. ' '  It  was  Drelincourt  ^yho  completed 
the  sentence. 

He  dntmmed  on  the  table  for  a  few  seconds  with  his  finger  tips.  Then 
he  resumed  : 

**  A  few  days  ago  an  enlightened  British  jury  declared  the  man  Gumley 
to  be  guilty  of  murder  because,  having  confessed  to  being  a  thief,  ,they 
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assvined  that  he  must  of  necessity  be  the  author  of  the  greater  crime.    It  was 
a  vr"tict,  my  dear  Ormsby,  in  which  I  have  no  doubt  you  fully  concurred." 

*  I  did  concur  in  it,  and  most  fully.  Twenty  years  ago  I  avowed  my 
belief  in  Gumley's  guilt,  a  belief  which  the  result  of  the  recent  trial  has  fully 
justified,  for  of  course  I  attach  no  credence  to  the  so  called  confess'  :n  of  this 
hair  brained  Roden  Marsh.  No,  sir,  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  Gumley  is 
the  real  criminal,  and  I  shall  receive  with  much  satisfaction  the  news  that  he 
has  been  hanged." 

*'  And  yet,  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  Ormsby,  that  for  once  your  usual  acumen 
has  been  at  fault — a  rare  occurrence,  I  admit — seeing  that  I  happen  to  be  in 
a  position  to  prove  that  yonder  poor  devil  now  lying  under  sentence  of  death 
had  no  more  to  do  with  the  tragic  end  of  my  first  wife  than  either  of  you." 

**  God  bless  my  soul  ! "  ejaculated  Ormsby. 

'*  Drelincourt,  you  astound  me,"  exclaimed  Sir  John.  *'  Are  we  really 
to  understand  that  you  are  in  a  position  to  prove  Gumley' s  innocence  ?  " 

'*  I  think  what  I  said  was  clearly  to  that  effect." 

**In  that  case,  the  question  naturally  follows:  If  you  are  prepared  to 
prove  Gumley's  innocence,  are  you,  further,  in  a  position  to  bring  the  real 
criminal's  guilt  home  to  him  ?  " 

•*Iam." 

Mr.  Ormsby's  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  came  from  them. 

'*You  astonish  me  more  and  more,"  responded  Sir  John.  **It  is  a 
fortunate  thing  that  Ormsby  and  I  took  it  into  our  heads  to  call  upon  you.  * ' 

"  Had  you  not  done  so,  I  should  have  called  upon  you.  Sir  John,  a  little 
later  in  the  day." 

**  With  the  view  of  conveying  to  me  the  same  information  that  you  have 
just  now  imparted  ?  " 

"With  that  view." 

**  Then  you  had  made  up  your  mind  before  seeing  us  today  to  reveal 
what  you  know?" 

**  Undoubtedly." 

'*  Of  course,  our  meeting  here  today  is  altogether  informal  and  ex  officio  ; 
still,  if  I  gather  your  intention  aright,  you  wilt  be  prepared  at  another  time 
and  place — say  tomorrow,  at  Sunbridge  court  house — to  substantiate  on  oath 
what  you  have  just  told  us?  " 

**  Most  assuredly  I  shall." 

**  Perhaps  you  would  prefer -not  to  reveal  the  name  of  the  real  criminal 
till  the  whole  affair  can  be  officially  investigated  ?  " 

Drelincourt  did  not  answer  for  a  moment  or  two.  **  Why  wait  till 
tomorrow?"  he  asked  himself.  ''The  time  for  further  concealment  is  at 
an  end."  Then  aloud:  ''Gentlemen,  you  see  the  real  criminal,  as  you 
term  him,  before  you  ! " 

Both  the  others  started  to  their  feet,  and  stared  at  him  with  an  amaze- 
ment which  for  a  little  while  bereft  them  of  speech. 

"  God  bless  my  soul  !  "  gasped  Ormsby  at  length,  for  the  second  time. 

"You  !     Oh,  Drelincourt !  "  exclaimed  Sir  John,  in  a  voice  broken  by 
emotion. 
5 
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''Yes,  I,  and  I  alone,  am  the  man."  He  spoke  in  passionless,  almost 
frigid  tones,  and  as  the  words  left  his  lips  he,  too,  rose  to  his  feet 

"  Drelincourt,  never  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  have  I  been  shocked 
as  you  have  just  shocked  me,"  said  the  baroneL  ''  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  for 
words.  I — I  know  not  what  to  say."  His  agitation  and  distress  were 
unmistakable. 

**Then  say  nothing.  Sir  John,  that  will  be  the  wisest  course.  Yes,  I, 
and  I  alone,  am  the  man,"  Drelincourt  repeated.  ''  But  this  I  must  add  in 
self  justification — so  far  as  such  a  deed  is  open  to  justification — ^that  what  I 
did  was  done  when  I  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  answerable  for  my  actions. 
Prom  my  youth  I  have  been  addicted  to  occasionally  walking  in  my  sleep, 
and  it  was  in  a  fit  of  somnambulism  that  I  killed  my  wife." 

The  baronet's  face  brightened.  **  Have  you  any  witnesses  to  prove  that 
such  was  the  case  ?  "  he  eagerly  asked 

**  Not  one,"  replied  Drelincourt,  with  a  shrug.  **  As  you  may  perhaps 
remember,  my  temporary  quarters  at  the  time  were  at  a  little  shanty  of 
mine  called  the  Cot?  "  Sir  John  nodded  assent  *'  On  the  fatal  morning  I 
rose  in  my  sleep,  dressed  myself  in  my  sleep, and,  still  asleep,  I  walked  from 
the  Cot  to  the  Towers.  But  no  eye  saw  me  enter  the  house — ^which  I  did 
through  a  side  door  by  means  of  my  master  key — no  eye  saw  me  do  the  deed, 
and  no  eye  saw  me  quit  the  house  after  it  was  done." 

'^  And  no  judge  and  jury  would  credit  such  a  cock  and  bull  story  for  one 
moment,"  broke  in  Ormsby,  with  a  brutal  laugh. 

*'  For  once,  Ormsby,  you  and  I  are  fully  agreed,"  answered  Drelincourt, 
with  a  thin  smile.  Then,  turning  again  to  the  baronet :  **  And  now.  Sir 
John,  I  must  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour  alone  with 
my  wife,  after  which  I  shall  be  entirely  at  your  disposal." 

"  Does  she — does  Mrs.  Drelincourt  know  of  this  ?  " 

''  With  her  the  suspicion  of  such  a  thing  is  as  far  removed  as  Heaven  is 
from  hell." 

**  Poor  lady  !     Poor  unhappy  lady! " 

The  words  smote  Drelincourt  as  an  ice  cold  wind  might  have  done.  A 
shiver  went  through  him  from  head  to  foot. 

Ormsby  could  no  longer  contain  himself.  '^  So,  then,  we  have  got  the 
truth  at  last !  "  he  burst  out,  a  dull  gleam  of  vindictive  malice  lighting  up 
his  little  white  lashed  eyes.  **  At  last  the  foul  mystery  which  shrouded  my 
poor  sister's  fate  is  dispelled,  and  the  man  who,  in  cold  blood — for  I  tell  you 
plainly  that  I  attach  not  the  slightest  credit  to  your  sleep  walking  rigmarole 
— slew  the  innocent  being  he  had  sworn  to  love  and  cherish  through  life 
stands  revealed  to  the  world  as  the  miscreant  he  really  is  ! " 

*'  Ormsby — for  God's  sake "  broke  in  Sir  John. 

But  Ormsby  went  on  without  heeding  him. 

**  For  twenty  years  my  sister's  blood  has  cried  aloud  for  vengeance,  but, 
thank  Heaven,  it  has  not  cried  in  vain  !  For  twenty  years  the  gallows  has 
been  waiting,  and  at  length  it  shall  be  satisfied.  The  day  you  are  hung, 
Drelincourt,  shall  be  kept  by  me  and  mine  as  a  holiday  and  festival,  and  so 
shall  every  anniversary  of  it  be  kept  as  long  as  I  live." 


r 
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Drelincourt  fixed  him  with  two  glittering  eyes,  but  did  not  speak.  He 
was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  center  table,  and  resting  both  hands  upon 
it.     It  was  a  favorite  attitude  of  his. 

Again  Sir  John  felt  compelled  to  protest. 

"  **  Onnsby,  I  will  not  listen  to  this  sort  of  thing  any  longer.     It  is  shame- 
ful— shameful !  *' 

But  the  other  had  not  done  yet.  He  was  determined  to  have  his  say 
out  at  ever>'  cost.  The  concentrated  venom  of  years  had  at  length  found 
an  outlet. 

"Somnambulism,  indeed!"  he  sneered.  ''Tell  that  to  the  marines. 
Now  we  can  understand  why,  twenty  years  ago,  you  were  so  anxious  that 
Gumley  should  go  scot  free,  and  why  you  lied  about  the  locket ;  for  I  have 
no  doubt  it  was  a  lie.     Now "  * 

*'Stop!'*  broke  in  Drelincourt,  with  uplifted  right  hand.  "That  is  a 
point  about  which  I  have  something  to  say.  Knowing  Gumley  to  be  innocent 
of  my  wife's  death,  I  did  my  best  at  the  time  to  secure  his  acquittal ;  but 
bear  in  mind  this — that  had  the  verdict  gone  against  him,  I  should  most 
assuredly  have  given  myself  up  then  as  I  am  giving  myself  up  today.  Prom 
the  first  I  swore  that,  whatever  else  I  might  be  guilty  of,  his  death  should 
not  be  laid  to  my  charge.     Sir  John,  a  few  moments,  if  you  please.'* 

Out  of  the  library  there  opened  a  much  smaller  room,  where  most  of 
Roden  Marsh's  work  was  done.     T6 wards  this  Drelincourt  now  led  the  way. 

"What  can  he  have  to  say  to  Sir  John  that  he  doesn't  want  me  to 
hear  ?  "  asked  Ormsby  of  himself,  as  he  stood  staring  after  the  others  with  a 
mingled  expression  of  curiosity  and  distrust.  "After  all,  what  does  it 
matter?  It's  enough  for  me  that,  of  his  own  accord,  Drelincourt  has  put  the 
hangman's  rope  round  his  neck.  Now  that  he  has  confessed,  what  a  blind 
fool  I  feel  myself  to  have  been  not  to  have  suspected  the  truth  long  ago.  A 
score  of  things  occur  to  me,  any  one  of  which  ought  to  have  sufficed  to  give 
me  an  inkling  of  it.  And  yet,  not  even  his  wife  has  the  ghost  of  a  suspicion 
— or  so  he  says !  Then  let  me  be  the  first  to  enlighten  her  !  A  score  of 
years  ago  his  hand  stabbed  my  sister  to  the  heart ;  but  there  are  more 
ways  of  stabbing  a  person  to  the  heart  than  one. ' ' 

A  slow,  cruel  smile  crept  over  his  face.  He  nodded  his  head  twice,  as  if 
in  approval  of  what  he  had  decided  upon.  Then,  seating  himself  at  the 
writing  table^  and  having  sought  for  and  found  the  requisite  materials,  for 
the  next  three  or  four  minutes  he  wrote  busily.  When  he  had  done,  he 
inclosed  what  he  had  written  in  an  envelope,  addressed  the  latter,  and  rang 
the  bell. 

"  Give  this  into  Mrs,  Drelincourt' s  own  hands — and  as  soon  as  possible," 
he  said  to  Wicks,  as  he  handed  him  the  letter. 

"Ah-ha|  my  dear  Drelincourt,  that  will  serve  to  go  part  way  in 
payment  of  the  thousand  and  one  sneers  with  which  you  have  favored  me 
at  varioiAtitnes,"  he  muttered,  rubbing  his  hands  gleefully  as  he  rose  from 
the  table.^  "  I#et  those  laugh  who  win  !  The  chance  won't  be  given  him  of 
indulging  in  them  much  longer.  No  doubt  he  will  favor  the  hangman  with 
one  of  his  most  cynical  smiles  as  that  functionary  adjusts  the  rope,  and  will 
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say  to  him  in  those  bland  tones  of  his,  which  always  seem  to  veil  a  sneer, 
*  My  good  friend,  I  hope  you  won't  bungle  this  simple  little  affair.*  The 
fellow  has  the  cool  effrontery  of  the  Foul  Fiend  himself. ' ' 

' '  You  may  rely  upon  me,  Drelincourt.  Everjrthing  shall  be  carried  out 
as  you  wish. ' '  It  was  Sir  John  who  was  speaking,  as  the  two  men  came 
back  from  the  inner  room. 

Ormsby's  face  darkened.  ^ '  If  Sir  John  chooses  to  forget  that  this  man  is 
a  criminal,  I  don't,''  he  said  to  himself.  Then,  aloud :  "  Ahem  !  I  presume 
you  are  now  prepared,  Sir  John,  to  make  out  and  sign  a  warrant  for  the 
committal  of  Mr.  Drelincourt  to  Sunbridge  jail,  on  the  charge  of  which  he 
has  just  admitted  himself  to  be  guilty  ! ' ' 

"  I  can't,  Ormsby — I  can't  I  couldn't  put  pen  to  paper  just  now  to  save 
my  life,"  replied  the  kind  hearted  baronet,  whose  distress  at  the  position  in 
which  circumstances  had  placed  him  was  self  evident.  "Besides,  where's 
the  need  for  a  warrant  ?  Drelincourt  is  giving  himself  up  voluntarily,  and 
— and  the  charge  against  him  can  be  taken  down  at  the  proper  time  and 
place.'*  • 

*'  Just  as  you  please,  of  course.  Then,  if  you  have  no  objection,  I  will 
ring  for  Draycot  and  give  him  the  requisite  instructions  and  have  him  carry 
them  out  now."  •' 

'*  Ormsby,  one  moment,"  said  Drelincourt.  "  1  have  a  few  words  to  say 
to  you  on  a  topic  which  it  is  my  wish  never  to  have  to  refer  to  again.  It  is 
in  reference  to  your  sister's  death.  Seeing  that  I  have  never  attempted  to 
cozen  my  conscience  by  .putting  forward  any  plea  of  justification  for  what  I 
did,  other  than  that  it  was  done  while  I  was  asleep,  it  is  not  likely  that  at 
this  time  of  day  I  should  care  to  urge  anything  in  extenuation  of  it,  either 
to  you  or  to  any  one.  Still,  I  think  it  well  that  you  should  be  told,  although 
to  no  one  else  will  the  fact  ever  pass  my  lips,  that  your  sister  won  me  for 
her  husband  by  an  act  of  treachery  so  base  and  heartless  that  I  will  spare 
you  the  pain  of  listening  to  any  of  its  details.  Believe  me  or  not,  as  you 
please,  but  such  is  the  simple  truth.  And  now.  Sir  John,  with  your 
permission,  I  will  say  a  few  words  to  my  wife,  after  which  I  shall  be  wholly 
at  your  disposal.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  you  will  allow  me  such  a 
privilege. " 

He  bowed  gravely  to  both  gentlemen,  then  turned  and  went.  As  he 
shut  the  door  behind  him  and  walked  into  the  room  a  deep  sigh  welled 
up  from  his  heart. 

''And  now  for  the  bitterest  ordeal  of  all  !"  he  murmured  under  his 
breath, 

*'  Our  business  here  Is  at  an  end,  and  the  sooner  we  get  away  the  better," 
remarked  Sir  John  to  Ormsby. 

*  *  So  say  I.  But  it  will  be  requisite  to  see  Draycot  for  a  minute  before 
we  go,  as  he  must  now  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  looking  after 
Drelincourt.  I  suppose  he  will  prefer  being  driven  into  Sunbridge  in  his 
brougham.  Well,  there's  no  harm  in  that.  It's  the  last  time  he  will  ride 
in  it." 

Sir  John  was  already  at  the  door.     As  Ormsby  followed  him  out,  he  said 
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to  himself,  half  aloud  :  *'  Thank  Heaven  that  I  have  lived  to  see  this  day. 
At  last,  my  poor  Kitty,  at  last  you  are  avenged  ! '' 


Chapter  XIII. — I^ast  Things. 

The  note  given  by  Mr,  Ormsby  to  Wicks  was  placed  by  that  functionary 
on  the  table  in  Mrs.  Drelincourt's  boudoir.  Although  he  had  been  told  to 
deliver  it  at  once,  he  took  no  notice  of  the  request.  His  mistress  was  prob- 
ably in  her  dressing  room,  and  the  note  might  wait  till  she  came  down 
stairs.  He  was  not  going  to  put  himself  out  of  the  way  to  please  Mr. 
Ormsby,  whose  imperative  mode  of  addressing  him  had  cut  his  superfine 
feelings  to  the  quick. 

On  entering  the  room  a  little  later,  Drelincourt  failed  to  perceive  the 
note.  He  sank  into  an  easy  chair,  and  supporting  an  elbow  on  either  of  its 
arms,  he  let  his  chin  rest  on  his  interlocked  fingers.  He  was  awaiting  the 
coming  of  his  wife. 

The  boudoir  was  lighted  by  a  large  oriel  window,  the  upper  half  of  which 
contained  a  representation  in  stained  glass  of  the  coat  of  arms  and  device  of 
the  Drelincourts. 

After  waiting  a  few  minutes,  Drelincourt  rose  in  order  to  ring  the  bell. 
The  sands  in  his  hour  glass  were  running  quickly  away.  As  he  crossed  the 
room,  he  caught  sight  of  the  letter,  and  he  at  once  picked  it  up.  The 
superscription  was  in  a  peculiar,  crabbed  hand,  which,  as  he  looked  at  it, 
seemed  to  grow  familiar  under  his  eyes.  .  Then  the  truth  flashed  across  him  : 
the  writing  was  James  Ormsby's.  He  had  seen  more  than  one  specimen  of 
it  in  years  gone  by,  and  his  memory  was  a  tenacious  one.  He  could  not  be 
mistaken. 

'*  Now,  what  can  Ormsby  have  to  write  about  to  my  wife  ?  *'  he  asked  him- 
self. **  He  owes  me  a  grudge,  or  fancies  he  does,  and  now  that,  of  my  own 
accord,  I  have  put  myself  beyond  his  reach,  it  would  be  just  like  him  to  vent 
the  last  drops  of  his  spite  on  Madeline.  She  must  not  be  allowed  to  read 
what  he  has  written  till  I  have  thoroughly  satisfied  myself  that  it  is  fit  for 
her  to  see." 

Without  more  ado,  he  tore  open  the  note.     Here  is  what  he  read  : 

Madam: 

I  consider  it  my  dnty  to  inform  you  that  your  husband  has  just  confessed  that  he,  and 
he  alone,  was  the  murderer  of  my  sister,  the  first  Mrs.  Drelincourt. 

Jamss  Ormsby. 

'  *  The  caitiff ! — the  coward !  To  aim  a  final  blow  at  me  through  Madeline. ' ' 
He  groaned  out  the  words  between  his  teeth.  His  strong,  lean  fingers 
gripped  the  note,  as  they  would  have  gripped  Ormsby's  throat  had  he 
been  there. 

A  tap  at  the  door  recalled  him  to  himself.  Next  moment  Wicks  entered, 
carrying  a  letter  on  a  salver. 

"Just  brought  by  a  mounted  messenger,  sir.  The  man  is  waiting  in 
case  there  should  be  any  answer." 

Not  without  surprise,  Drelincourt  saw  that  the  address  was  in  his  wife's 
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writing.     He  opened  the  envelope,  extracted  the  contents,  and  read  as 
follows : 

Dear  Pbijx: 

Do  not  be  more  surprised  than  you  can  help  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  writing  this  at 
the  Dun  Cow  Inn,  Overthwaite.    The  explanation  is  very  simple. 

I  was  standing  on  the  terrace  when  Sir  John  Musgrave  and  Mr.  Ormsby  drove  up, 
but  they  seemed  too  much  preoccupied  to  see  me.  After  they  had  entered  the  house,  I 
descended  the  steps  and  turned  into  the  drive,  which  I  find  pleasantly  shady  these  hot 
afternoons.  Presently  I  saw  a  dog  cart  coming  along  at  a  rapid  pace,  the  driver  of  which 
pulled  up  on  reaching  me,  and  asked  whether  I  was  Mrs.  Drelincourt  When  satisfied  on 
the  point,  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  sent  by  his  master,  the  landlord  of  the  Dun  Cow, 
to  inform  us  that  Mr.  Walter  Deane  had  been  thrown  by  hia  horse,  and  was  lying  with  a 
broken  ankle  at  the  inn  in  question. 

I  must  tell  you  that  a  little  while  before  you  reached  home  this  afternoon  Wally  set 
off  on  the  bay  mare,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  you  on  your  road  back,  and  imparting  to  you 
the  news  about  Roden  Marsh,  so  that,  if  you  chose  to  do  so,  you  could  ride  direct  into 
Sunbridge  before  coming  to  Fairlawn.  How  you  and  he  missed  each  other  I  cannot 
imagine. 

Well,  when  the  man  had  told  me  his  news,  I  did  not  wait  to  go  back  to  the  house  in 
order  to  break  it  to  you — I  had  no  doubt  you  were  engaged  with  your  visitors — or  to 
Marian,  but  climbed  into  the  dog  cart  beside  him,  and  was  driven  here  as  rapidly  as 
possible.    As  you  know,  Overthwaite  is  not  quite  three  miles  from  Fairlawn. 

I  found  poor  Walter  already  in  the  doctor's  hands.  The  fracture  is  a  bad  one,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  he  will  be  laid  up  for  some  weeks  to  come.  He  will  remain  over- 
night where  he  is,  and  I  shall  stay  with  him  ;  but  I  hope,  with  the  doctor's  sanction,  to 
have  him  transferred  to  Fairlawn  in  the  course  of  tomorrow.  Perhaps  you  can  make  it 
convenient  to  ride  over  after  breakfast  and  ascertain  how  we  are  getting  on. 

I  leave  you  to  tell  Marian  as  much  or  as  little  as  you  may  think  best. 

Your  loving  wife, 

Madei#ine. 

Wicks  was  still  waiting.  Drelincourt,  after  considering  for  a  few 
nioments,  said  to  him :  '^  Tell  the  messenger  there  is  no  answer." 

''  It  is  well — ^it  is  better  so,/'  he  continued  half  aloud,  when  the  man  had 
gone.  **  We  are  spared  a  parting,  and  I  a  confession,  which  would  have 
racked  the  hearts  of  both.  This  wUl  tell  her  all  after  I  am  gone  that  is 
needful  for  her  to  know."  As  he  spoke,  he  took  a  sealed  packet  from  his 
breast  pocket  and  laid  it  on  the  table.     It  was  addressed  to  his  wife. 

**  She,  at  least,  will  not  condemn  me,"  he  resumed.  ''  She  sees  with  the 
large  eyes  of  love  and  charity.  She  will  read  and  understand.  My  image 
will  not  be  deposed  in  her  heart.  My  memory  will  be  cherished  by  her 
while  she  has  breath  to  speak  my  name." 

He  took  a  slow  turn  or  two  from  end  to  end  of  the  room.  Then  he  spoke 
again. 

''  Not  long  will  she  stay  after  I  am  gone.  The  thread  of  her  life  is  frail 
— very  frail.     She  will  make  haste  to  follow  me. ' ' 

A  tap  at  the  door  was  followed  by  the  entrance  of  Marian.  She  paused 
with  the  open  door  in  her  hand. 

'*  I  am  looking  for  mamma,"  said  the  girl.  "  I  can't  find  her  anywhere. 
And  Wally,  who  ought  to  have  been  back  long  ago,  has  not  yet  returned. 
What  can  have  become  of  them  ?  " 

Shall  I  enlighten  you  ?    Yes  ?    Well,  then,  at  the  present  moment  the 
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pair  of  them  may  be  found  at  the  inn  named  Dun  Cow,  in  the  village  of 
Overthwaite,  a  couple  of  miles  away." 

*'  But,  good  gracious,  papa,  whatever  are  they  doing  there  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that's  a  question  you  must  not  ask  me,  or,  at  any  rate,  one  I  must 
not  answer.  Perhaps  I  have  divulged  too  much  already.  But  shall  I  tell 
you  what  I  should  do  in  your  place  ?  " 

"  If  you  please,  papa." 

''  I  should  ask  Robert  to  drive  me  over  in  the  pony  chaise  to  the  Dun 
Cow,  and  take  the  pair  of  them  unawares.  By  so  doing  I  fancy  you  will 
surprise  them  quite  as  much  as  they  are  plotting  to  surprise  you." 

*'  That  will  be  very  jolly." 

"Won't  it?" 

"Are  you  aware,  papa,  that  Mr.  Draycot  is  pacing  the  entrance  hall, 
waiting  to  see  you  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  ready  to  see  him  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  By  the 
way,  you  may  as  well  give  me  your  good  night  kiss  before  you  go.  I  shall 
be  engaged  when  you  return,  and  shall  not  care  to  be  disturbed." 

Marian  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck  in  impulsive  fashion,  and  kissed 
him  a  number  of  times.  Then  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart  for  a  moment,  and 
it  seemed  to  her  that  she  heard  a  whispered  "  Heaven  bless  you,  my  child  ! " 
She  glanced  up  into  his  face  with  a  momentary  surprise,  for  he  was  not  used  to 
being  demonstrative  ;  but  she  read  nothing  there.  The  eyes  that  met  hers 
were  calm  and  shining,  and  on  his  features  was  the  stamp  of  a  great  serenity. 

"  You  darling  daddy  !  "  exclaimed  the  girl,  as  she  pulled  his  ear  play- 
fully.    "  You  don't  half  know  how  much  I  love  you." 

When  she  was  gone  and  the  door  shut  behind  her,  he  could  hear  her 
singing  as  she  went.    He  stood  without  stirring  till  the  sound  had  died  away. 

Then  a  deep  sigh  welled  up  from  his  heart.  "  The  last  link  is  severed," 
he  said,  as  he  turned  away.  "  Winslow  will  act  a  father's  part  by  her  till 
she  marries.  In  years  to  come,  when  she  has  a  husband  and  children  of  her 
own,  all  this  will  seem  like  a  dream  of  old,  unhappy,  far  off  things.  So, 
now  to  bid  the  world  a  long  good  by  !  " 

Taking  out  of  his  pocket  the  vial  given  him  by  Roden  Marsh  some  days 
before,  he  held  it  up  to  the  light.  But  at  this  moment  there  came  another 
knock.  Replacing  the  vial  in  his  pocket,  he  went  to  the  door,  opened  it  and 
disclosed  Draycot. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,  Mr.  Drelincourt,"  said  the  chief  constable — 
"more  sorry  than  I  can  say.  But  time  is  running  on,  and  Mr.  Ormsby's 
instructions  were  most  imperative." 

"  Five  minutes,  only  five  more  minutes,  Draycot,  and  then,  my  good  fel- 
low, you  shall  do  with  me  as  you  will." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Drelincourt.  You'll  excuse  me,  sir,  I'm  sure,  but  duty 
is  duty."  With  that  he  shut  the  door,  turned  on  his  heel,  and  strode  back 
to  his  post  in  the  entrance  hall. 

Drelincourt  went  back  to  the  easy  chair  and  seated  himself  on  one  of  its 
low,  broad  arms«  His  features  were  tense  and  drawn,  but  his  marvelous  com- 
mand over  himself  was  in  no  wise  shaken. 
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' '  How  the  evening  sun  lights  up  that  window  and  brings  out  the  motto 
of  my  ancestors  :  J'esptre  ioujaurs,  Tqfaurs  J^esfHre/  Who  shall  dare  to 
sound  the  depths  of  infinite  compassion  7  Even  for  such  as  I  there  may  be 
hope.  'Swift  and  painless'  were  the  Italian  doctor's  words  when  he  gave 
me  this/'  He  was  gazing  at  the  vial,  which  lay  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
**  Now  to  find  out  whether  he  spoke  the  truth  ! " 

With  that  he  stood  up  and  put  the  unstoppered  vial  to  his  lips. 


Chapter  XIV.— With  hix,  Spbbd. 

On  quitting  Fairlawn,  which  they  did  together  after  their  interview  with 
Drelincourt,  Sir  John  Musgrave  and  Mr.  Ormsby  parted  at  the  park  gates, 
each  going  his  own  way.  The  baronet  took  the  road  to  Sunbridge,  and, 
picking  up  a  brother  magistrate  en  route,  drove  with  him  direct  to  the  jail. 
There  Roden  Marsh  was  at  once  summoned  before  them,  and  having  been 
severely  lectured  for  his  insane  act,  was  forthwith  ordered  to  be  set  at 
liberty.  Mr.  Drelincourt' s  voluntary  confession  that  he,  and  he  alone,  was 
the  guilty  person  obviated  all  necessity  for  Rodd's  further  confinement. 

He  left  the  jail  fearing  the  worst,  his  heart  tortured  with  anxiety  of  the 
most  poignant  kind.  His  proffered  sacrifice  had  been  contemned,  and,  so 
far  as  he  could  judge,  had  merely  been  the  means  of  precipitating  a  catas- 
trophe to  avert  which  he  would  willingly  have  given  his  life's  blood.  His 
one  burning  desire  just  now  was  to  reach  Fairlawn  with  all  possible  speed. 

That  his  being  there  would  avail  to  dissuade  Felix  from  his  rash  purpose 
he  greatly  doubted,  but  not  willingly  would  he  throw  away  the  faintest 
chance.     Perhaps,  even  now,  he  might  be  too  late  ! 

The  jail  at  Sunbridge  was  little  more  than  a  stone's  cast  from  the  railway 
station,  and  no  sooner  was  the  grim  portal  shut  behind  him  than  he  hurried 
off  to  the  latter,  with  the  intention  of  hiring  a  cab  in  which  to  be  driven  to 
Fairlawn.  It  was  growing  dark  by  this  time,  and  the  station  lamps  were 
being  lighted  one  by  one. 

A  train  had  arrived  a  few  minutes  earlier,  and  every  cab  but  one  had  been 
engaged.  Towards  this  one  he  now  made  his  way,  but  only  reached  it  in 
time  to  see  the  door  banged  by  the  driver,  and  to  find  that  it  had  already  an 
occupant.  With  a  muttered  anathema,  he  glanced  inside  the  cab,  and  then, 
not  a  little  to  his  surprise,  saw  that  the  person  about  to  be  driven  off  in  it 
was  none  other  than  Mrs.  Jenwyn. 

The  same  instant  it  struck  him  that  if  her  destination  was  Wyvem 
Towers,  the  one  cab  would  serve  the  purpose  of  both.  It  appeared  that  the 
recognition  had  been  mutual,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  Mrs.  Jenwyn  was  the 
first  to  speak. 

''  Oh,  Mr.  Marsh,  is  that  you?  "  she  began,  addressing  him  through  the 
cab  window.  **  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  because  you  can  perhaps  inform 
me  whether  I  am  likely  to  find  Mr.  Drelincourt  at  Fairlawn. ' ' 

'  *  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  you  will  find  him  there.  But — ^pardon 
the  question — are  you  bound  for  Fairlawn  ?  ' ' 

**That  is  my  destination.     I  have  just  arrived  from  I<ondon,  where  I 
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have  been  staying  for  tlie  last  few  days,  and  wish  to  see  Mr.  Drelincourt,  and 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  about  a  matter  of  very  special  importance." 

^'I,  too,  am  bound  for  Pairlawn — and  in  a  hurry,"  said  Roden,  hiding 
the  surprise  he  could  not  hel^"  feeling.  ^'  So,  as  there  is  not  another  cab  left 
on  the  stand,  if  you  will  kiudly  allow  me  to  share  yours,  you  will  be 
rendering  me  a  great  service." 

''  Why,  certainly.  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  your  company,  Mr.  Marsh, 
and  we  can  talk  as  we  go  along." 

So  Roden,  having  given  his  orders  to  the  driver,  got  inside,  and  away 
they  rattled  ;  but  all  talking  was  out  of  the  question  till  they  had  left  the 
paved  streets  of  the  town  behind  them,  and  were  well  out  on  the  quiet 
country  road. 

Then  said  Mrs.  Jenwyn :  "  My  errand  to  Fairlawn  is  a  very  singular 
one,  as  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  admit,  Mr.  Marsh,  when  I  have  explained 
to  you  what  it  is, " 

''  I  am  all  curiosity,"  replied  Roden,  which  was  not  far  from  being  the 
truth. 

' '  It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  a  man  named  Gumley  is  lying  under 
sentence  of  death  in  Sunbridge  jail  as  being  the  supposed  murderer  of  the 
first  Mrs,  Drelinoourt  ? ' ' 

' '  The  fact  is  as  you  state  it.  But  why  do  you  say  as -being  the  '  supposed ' 
murderer  of  Mrs.  Drelincourt  ?  " 

' '  Because  I  am  in  a  position  to  prove  that  the  man  in  question  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  crime  for  which  he  has  been  convicted,  and  it  is 
with  the  view  of  laying  my  evidence  to  that  effect  before  Mr.  Drelincourt 
that  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  Pairlawn." 

For  a  little  while  sheer  amazement  held  Rodd  speechless.  But  presently 
came  a  question  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  almost  inevitable : 
"  You  have  indeed  surprised  me,  Mrs.  Jenwyn ;  but  if  you  are  in  a  position 
to  prove  Gumley's  innocence,  you  are,  perhaps,  equally  in  a  position  to  bring 
the  real  criminal's  guilt  home  to  him  ?  " 

"lam," 

Again  Rodd's  thoughts  held  him  silent  for  a  little  while.  Then  he  said 
tentatively  :  **  Mr.  Drelincourt "  and  then  he  was  silent. 

"What of  him?" 

"  You  say  that  you  are  on  your  road  to  see  him  about  this  very  matter  of 
Gumley's?" 

"That  is  so." 

"  Then  you  do  not  know,  you  cannot  have  heard,  that  this  very  afternoon. 
In  order  to  save  Gumley's  life,  Mr.  Drelincourt  gave  himself  up  as  the 
murderer  of  his  wife  !  " 

"  Mr.  Drelincourt  his  wife's  murderer?  No  !  No ! "  The  words  were 
uttered  almost  in  a  shriek. 

"That  is  what  he  has  confessed  to  being. " 

"  Then  he  has  confessed  to  a  falsehood.  It  is  not  true,  I  tell  you.  I  can 
prove  it.  Mr.  Drelincourt  had  no  more  hand  in  his  wife's  death  than  you  or 
I  had." 
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Rodd  pinched  his  arm  as  if  to  convince  himself  that  he  was  really  awake. 
Was  Mrs.  Jenwyn  in  her  right  mind  ?  Was  she  not  laboring  under  one  of 
those  strange  hallucinations  to  which  some  persons  seem  constitutionally 
liable?  Perhaps  she  would  tell  him,  in  addition,  that  she  herself  was  really 
the  crimiilal  I 

Was  there  a  word  of  truth  in  what  she  had  just  asseverated  with  such 
extraordinary  emphasis  ?  He  greatly  doubted  it.  And  yet  if  there  should 
be  !    The  mere  thought  of  such  a  thing  turned  him  dizzy. 

A  burning  curiosity  got  the  better  of  his  discretion.     '*  The  real  criminal 

was "      He  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  expecting  Mrs.  Jenwyn  to  fill 

up  the  hiatus. 

**  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Marsh,"  she  said,  **but  what  I  have  to  reveal  must 
first  of  all  be  told  Mr.  Drelincourt.  When  that  has  been  done,  the  affair  will 
be  out  of  my  hands.  But  you,  in  your  turn,  can  tell  me  something,  provided 
there  is  no  objection  to  your  doing  so.  By  what  circumstances  was  Mr. 
Drelincourt  influenced  in  coming  to  his  strange  determination  to  charge  him- 
self with  the  commission  of  a  crime  of  which  he  is  wholly  guiltless? " 

Rodd  told  himself  that,  although  she  had  not  answered  his  question, 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  answer  hers. 

**  In  early  life  Mr.  Drelincourt  was  addicted  to  walking  in  his  sleep,  and 
it  was  while  he  was  in  one  of  his  fits  of  somnambulism  that  he  believed  him- 
self to  have  been  guilty  of  the  death  of  his  wife.  I  need  not  trouble  you 
with  the  details  of  the  evidence  which  seemed  to  bring  the  crime  irresistibly 
home  to  him  ;  it  will  be  enough  to  remark  that  both  to  him  and  me — for  all 
the  particulars  of  the  affair  have  been  known  to  me  from  the  first — it 
appeared  absolutely  conclusive.  And  yet,  Mrs.  Jenwyn,  you  now  assert,  and 
in  the  most  positive  terms,  that  Mr.  Drelincourt's  belief  had  absolutely  no 
foundation  of  fact !  " 

''  I  do  assert  it,  and  at  the  proper  time  and  place  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
prove  my  words." 

Roden  Marsh  sank  back  in  his  seat  with  a  great  sigh  of  contentment. 
However  amazing  it  might  seem,  he  could  no  longer  doubt  that  Mrs.  Jenwyn 
was  in  a  position  to  carry  out  all  that  she  had  undertaken  to  do.  Her  words 
and  manner  were  convincing. 

About  the  details  of  the  story  she  had  come  prepared  to  tell  he  cared  little  ; 
it  was  enough  for  him  to  know  that  the  dread  burden  which  had  weighed 
upon  them  for  so  many  years  would  at  length  be  lifted  off  the  shoulders  of 
his  beloved  foster  brother,  never  to  be  reimposed.  With  the  question  of 
whose  shoulders  it  was  about  to  be  transferred  to  he  did  not  trouble  himself 
at  all. 

But  a  moment  later  he  cried  out :  *  *  Shall  I  get  there  in  time  ?  Shall  I 
arrive  before  it  is  to  late?*'  They  were  questions  which  lit  a  flame  of  tor- 
ment within  him. 

He  took  out  his  repeater  and  struck  the  hour.  Then,  protruding  his 
head  and  half  his  body  out  of  the  cab  window,  he  shouted  to  the  man  on  the 
box  :  ''Drive  hard — drive  fast!  There  will  be  a  sovereign  for  you  if  you  get 
there  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 
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The  driver  gave  a  whoop  and  cracked  his  whip.     Never  had  the  old  horse 
in  the  fly  been  driven  at  such  a  pace  before. 


Chapter  XV. — ^Thi^  Secret  of  Wyvern  Towers. 

To  return  to  Drelincourt.  As  has  been  said,  he  had  the  unstoppered  vial 
to  his  lips,  and  was  about  to  drain  the  contents,  when  the  door  was  thrown 
open  and  Roden  Marsh  rushed  into  the  room. 

With  one  sweep  of  his  arm  he  dashed  the  bottle  from  Drelincourt's  hand, 
crjdng  out :  **  Thank  God,  I  am  not  too  late  !  " 

But  Drelincourt  gazed  at  him  with  reproachful  eyes. 

'*  Why  have  you  thwarted  me,  Rodd  ?  "  he  said. 

''  Because  you  would  have  made  the  most  frightful  mistake  of  your  life  ; 
because  there  is  no  need  of  your  sacrificing  yourself  for  Gumley ;  because 
the  real  murderer  has  been  discovered  !  " 

Rodd  got  out  all  this  in  a  breath  and  then  dropped  into  a  chair,  panting 
from  the  haste  with  which  he  had  come  and  the  excitement  which  possessed 
him. 

**The  real  murderer  has  been  discovered!"  Drelincourt  gasped. 
"Then  I " 

'*  Had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  as  Mrs.  Jenwyn  will  tell  you. 
She  is  here  now,  waiting  impatiently  to  see  you.'* 

"  But  what  has  she '* 

**  That  she  will  tell  you  herself.  I  will  bring  her  at  once  ;  "  and  Rodd 
started  up. 

But  Drelincourt  laid  a  detaining  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

''Wait/' h«  said.  '*Give  me  a  few  moments.  I  can  scarcely  realize 
yet  that — ^that  I  am  not  in  another  world." 

It  was  ten  minutes  later  that  Mrs.  Jenwyn  and  Drelincourt  were  left 
alone. 

They  had  shaken  hands,  and,  at  her  host's  request,  she  had  seated  herself 
on  a  chair  opposite  his  own,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hearth. 

Drelincourt  lost  no  time  in  coming  to  the  point.    • 

''  Roden  Marsh  tells  me  that  you  are  the  bearer  of  some  very  remarkable 
news,"  he  said,  "and,  in  point  of  fact,  that  your  visit  here  tonight  was  on 
purpose  to  make  it  known  to  me.     Is  that  so,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  It  was  that,  and  nothing  else,  which  brought  me  to  Pairlawn." 

"  I  am  given  to  understand  that  the  information  you  wish  to  impart  to  me 
is  concerned  with  the  death  of  my  first  wife." 

"That  is  so." 

"You  know  already  from  Roden  Marsh  that  I  have  all  along  laid  her 
death  at  my  own  door.  I  had  every  reason  for  believing  that  I  had  killed 
her  while  in  a  somnambulistic  state,  but  Roden  tells  me  you  assert  most 
positively  that  my  belief  was  utterly  baseless." 

"  I  do  assert  it,  Mr.  Drelincourt." 

"  Such  an  assertion  presupposes  a  knowledge  on  your  part  of  the  guilty 
person." 
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Mrs.  Jenwyn  bowed. 

'*  Are  you  prepared  to  name  the  person  in  question?  " 

*'Iam." 

'*Yes?'' 

Mr.  Drelincourt  sat  up  in  his  chair.  A  hectic  spot  burned  in  either 
cheek.     His  whole  frame  was  a-tingle  with  excitement. 

**  The  person  to  whom  your  first  wife  owed  her  death  was  none  other  than 
your  half  sister,  Anna  Drelincourt, ' ' 

Slowly,  clearly,  and  unhesitatingly  fell  the  words,  Mrs.  Jenwyn  had 
come  purposely  to  declare  the  truth,  and  the  more  simply  she  put  it  the 
better. 

•*  Great  Heavens  !    You  don't  mean  to  say  that !  '* 

**  I  have  told  you  the  simple  truth." 

For  a  little  while  they  sat  in  silence.  Drelincourt  seemed  utterly  over- 
come. Anna's  name  was  the  last  he  would  have  picked  out  with  all  the 
world  to  choose  from.     And  yet 

''Go  on,  please.  Tell  me  all  you  know  of  the  dreadful  afEair,"  he  said, 
after  a  time. 

''Anna,  poor  girl,  was  no  more  mistress  of  her  actions  at  the  time  it  hap- 
pened than  you,  Mr.  Drelincourt,  had  reason  to  believe  yourself  to  be  master  of 
yours.  Just  then  she  was  laboring  under  one  of  her  recurrent  attacks  of  mania. 
At  such  times,  as  you  are  aware,  in  all  her  actions,  thoughts,  and  habits,  she 
became  again  as  a  child  of  ten. 

'  *  But  there  were  occasions  when  darker  symptoms  would  betray  them- 
selves, when  I  caught  little  glimpses  below  the  surface  which  caused  even 
me  who  knew  her  so  well  and  loved  her  so  dearly  to  tremble  and  ask  myself 
what  still  darker  fate  the  future  might  have  in  store  for  her.  Of  such 
symptoms,  however,  I  said  nothing  to  anyone.  Where  would  have  been  the 
use  of  my  doing  so  ?  No  one  could  help  her,  nothing  more  could  be  done  for 
her  than  had  been  already  done.     The  future  must  be  left  to  care  for  itself. 

"To  come  to  the  fatal  morning. 

"Anna  and  I  slept  in  separate  rooms,  with  a  door  between,  which,  by 
her  wish,  was  always  kept  open  at  night.  I  may  add  that  it  was  my  practice 
to  sleep  with  my  bunch  of  keys  under  my  pillow.  On  the  morning  in 
question  I  awoke  earlier  than  usual,  and  while  the  day  was  still  very  young. 
There  was  upon  me  an  uneasy  sense  of  something  being  wrong. 

"Instinctively  I  felt  for  my  keys.  They  were  gone.  I  was  out  of 
bed  in  an  instant,  and,  crossing  to  Anna's  room,  I  looked  in.  It  was  empty. 
Then  I  noticed  that  the  outer  door  of  my  room,  which  opened  into  the  ante- 
room, was  slightly  ajar.  Only  giving  myself  time  to  thrust  my  feet  into  a 
pair  of  slippers  and  to  wrap  a  shawl  round  my  shoulders,  I  started  to  look  for 
Anna,  dreading  I  knew  not  what. 

"The  first  thing  I  saw  was  my  bunch  of  keys  hanging  from  the  lock  of  the 
baize  covered  door,  one  of  which  had  been  used  to  open  it.  From  the  ante- 
room I  passed  into  the  corridor,  the  doors  opening  into  which  were  all  shut, 
and  so  went  swiftly  forward  till  I  reached  the  gallery  at  the  head  of  the 
great  staircase.     Still  there  was  no  sign  of  Anna. 
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"While  hesitating  what  to  do  next,  I  perceived  that  the  door  of  Mrs. 
Drelincourt's  dressing  room  was  partly  open.  It  seemed  to  me  a  most 
unlikely  thing  that  I  should  find  Anna  there,  yet  it  was  impossible  to  answer 
for  her  actions  while  she  w^  as  she  was.  Before  descending  to  the  lower 
parts  of  the  house  I  would  satisfy  myself  so  far.  (I  knew  that  you,  sir,  were 
away  at  the  Cot)  Pushing  wider  the  dressing  room  door,  I  went  in  and 
then  paused.  A  slight  noise  in  the  bed  room  drew  me  forward ;  on  the  soft 
carpet  my  footsteps  were  inaudible. 

"  Peeping  cautiously  through  the  divided  porti^,  I  beheld  Anna  standing 
by  Mrs.  Drelincourt's  bed»  still  grasping  the  stiletto  with  which  she  had  just 
accomplished  her  dreadful  purpose.  Her  face  was  towards  me,  and  the 
expression  it  wore  just  then  I  can  never  forget ;  my  dreams  were  haunted  by 
it  for  months  afterwards.  While  gazing  thus  at  her  handiwork,  a  low 
maniacal  laugh  broke  from  her  lips.  A  moment  later  she  tossed  the  stiletto 
away,  and  made  for  the  portiere.  I  had  barely  time  to  shelter  myself  behind 
a  screen  before  she  passed  me,  going  straight  out  of  the  room. 

'*  Scarcely  had  she  disappeared  before  I  was  in  the  bed  chamber.  I  quickly 
satisfied  myself  that  Mrs.  Drelincourt  was  dead.  For  her  nothing  could  be 
done,  and  my  one  thought  now  was  how  I  could  best  screen  the  culprit. 
When  I  got  back  to  my  rooms,  I  found  her  fast  asleep  in  bed,  a  lovely  color 
mantling  her  cheeks,  and  her  lips  parted  with  a  childlike  smile. 

"  That  morning,  I  remember,  she  slept  a  little  later  than  usual,  but  when 
she  awoke  she  was  as  gay  and  as  full  of  innocent  fun  as,  at  such  times,  she 
nearly  always  was.  She  had  slain  Mrs.  Drelincourt  (whom,  I  have  reason  to 
know,  she  secretly  hated)  in  a  temporary  access  of  homicidal  mania,  but 
her  memory,  on  awaking,  retained  no  recollection  of  it  whatever." 

Mrs.  Jenwyn  ceased  speaking,  and  Drelincourt  was  slow  to  break  the 
silence  which  ensued. 

At  length  he  said :  ''  You  have  succeeded  in  astonishing  me  more,  Mrs. 
Jenwyn,  than  I  was  ever  astonished  before.  But  that  is  a  point  on  which  I 
wUl  not  expatiate  at  present.  May  I  take  it  that  you  never  said  anything  to 
my  poor  sister  about  what  you  had  witnessed  in  my  wife's  bed  room?" 
Not  a  hint  nor  a  syllable  about  it  ever  passed  my  lips  to  her." 
So  that  she  lived  and  died  in  utter  ignorance  of  that  terrible  morning's 
work?" 

Mrs.  Jenwyn  bowed  affirmatively. 

''Prom  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  madam,  I  thank  you  for  your  wise 
reticence.  While  it  would  have  benefited  nobody  to  have  revealed  what  you 
knew  to  Anna,  it  would  have  distressed  her  infinitely,  and,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  tended  to  shorten  her  life.  For  her  sake  I  shall  always  hold 
myself  your  debtor.  But  tell  me  this,  please.  In  case  Gumley,  after  his  arrest 
twenty  years  ago,  had  been  brought  to  trial  and  found  guilty,  as  he  has  been 
now,  what  action  would  have  been  taken  by  you  ?  Or  should  you  have  taken 
any  at  all?" 

''  I  should  have  done  at  that  time  precisely  what  I  have  done  today :  I 
should  have  sought  an  interview  with  you,  and  have  revealed  to  you  every- 
thing that  was  known  to  me." 
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It  was  evident  to  Drelincourt  that  Mrs.  Jenwyn  had  been  actuated  by 
precisely  the  same  motives  that  had  prevailed  with  himself. 

To  the  widow  it  seemed  that  the  time  had  now  come  when  she  might  ask 
a  question  on  her  own  account. 

**And  now,  sir,  that  I  have  told  you  all  this/'  she  said,  "will  you 
kindly  inform  me,  in  return,  what  step  it  will  be  needful  for  me  to  take." 

Mr.  Drelincourt  considered  for  a  few  moments.  Then  he  said  :  ''  As  it 
seems  to  me,  the  proper  thing  to  do  will  be  for  both  of  us  to  put  in  an 
appearance  in  the  morning  before  the  Sunbridge  magistrates,  when  yon  can 
depose  on  oath  to  the  truth  of  what  you  have  told  me  here  tonight.  What 
will  happen  after  that  I  cannot  tell.  The  joint  wisdom  of  our  friends  on  the 
bench  will  decide  that  point  for  its.*' 

After  a  little  further  conversation,  the  housekeeper  was  summoned,  and 
Mrs.  Jenwyn  given  into  her  charge.  Breakfast  would  be  on  the  table  at 
nine,  her  host  told  her,  and  at  ten  the  brougham  would  be  in  readiness  to 
drive  them  into  Sunbridge. 

The  arrangement  made  by  Drelincourt  overnight  was  duly  carried  into 
effect  next  morning.  The  brougham  conveyed  Mrs.  Jenwyn  and  him  into 
Sunbridge,  where  they  presented  themselves  before  the  bench  of  magistrates. 

At  Drelincourt's  request  he  was  sworn  first.  To  recapitulate  his  statement 
would  be  superfluous,  what  he  had  to  tell  being  known  to  us  already.  Then 
came  Mrs.  Jenwyn's  turn,  the  nature  of  whose  evidence  is  equally  known  to 
us.  After  that  the  magistrates  retired  to  their  private  room  in  order  to 
consult  together,  with  the  result  that  the  case  was  adjourned  for  a  couple  of 
days  to  allow  of  their  taking  legal  opinion  in  the  interim,  bail  being  accepted 
for  the  reappearance  of  Drelincourt  and  Mrs.  Jenwyn. 

At  the  adjourned  inquiry  no  charge  was  preferred  against  the  former,  but 
the  widow  was  committed  for  trial  at  the  autumn  assizes,  on  the  count  of 
being  accessory  after  the  fact  to  the  murder  of  the  first  Mrs.  Drelincourt. 
That  such  a  charge,  bearing  in  mind  the  peculiar  character  of  the  case,  should 
involve  any  more  severe  penalty  than  a  very  limited  term  of  imprisonment 
was  what  nobody  believed  or  expected.  Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Jenwyn  was 
released  on  bail,  the  surety  for  her  appearance  at  the  assize  bar  being  no  other 
than  Felix  Drelincourt. 

lyong  before  this  the  latter  had  told  everything  to  his  wife.  With  what 
passed  between  them  on  the  occasion  we  have  nothing  to  do.  This,  however, 
may  be  said ;  that,  woman-like,  Mrs.  Drelincourt  thought  far  more  of  the 
lack  of  confidence  in  her  as  a  wife  which  her  husband's  confession  revealed 
than  she  did  of  anything  else  he  had  to  tell  her. 

When  the  Sunbridge  autumn  assizes  came  on,  Mrs.  Jenwyn  failed  to  put 
in  an  appearance,  nor  was  she  anywhere  to  be  found.  As  a  consequence, 
Mr.  Drelincourt's  bail  was  estreated,  for  which  he  was  by  no  means  sorry. 
He  would  rather  have  forfeited  the  amount  twice  over  than  have  had  the 
details  of  poor  Anna's  unhappy  story  related  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Some  time  before  this  Gumley  had  been  released  under  an  order  from  the 
Home  Office. 

THE  KND. 
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with  a  fleeing  NliiHIst. 


Chapter  I. — A'  Sacrifice  op  Honor. 

/^N  the  morning  of  the  loth  of  April,  1890,  Captain  Andre  Dagmar  was 
^-^  breakfasting  in  his  apartments  on  the  second  floor  of  No.  717  Nevskoi 
Prospekt.  He  was  seated  at  a  small  table  which  held  a  steaming  samovar, 
a  slice  of  broiled  fish,  caught  that  very  morning  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  a  plate 
of  hot  rolls,  and  a  silver  cigarette  case  blazoned  with  monograms  and  coronets. 
Prom  the  window  at  his  side  he  could  look  down  into  the  main  thoroughfare 
of  the  imperial  city  of  St.  Petersburg,  that  splendid  boulevard  which  extends 
for  two  miles  from  the  Moscow  railway  terminus  to  the  banks  of  the  Neva. 

Captain  Dagmar  was  a  sturdy,  well  built  young  man,  twenty  four  years 
of  age,  with  handsome  patrician  features,  light  blue  eyes,  light  hair,  and  a 
soft  mustache  and  beard  of  the  same  color.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Count 
Vasily  Dagmar,  a  captain  of  the  imperial  guard  of  cossacks,  and  (this  in 
confidence)  an  under  secretary  to  Colonel  Jaroslav,  the  chief  of  the  dreaded 
third  section  of  police — three  attributes  which  accorded  to  Captain  Dag^mar 
a  liigh  place  in  the  social  circles  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Suddenly  a  servant  entered  from  an  inner  apartment  and  handed  his 
master  a  paper  which  still  bore  the  fresh  odor  of  the  presses. 

"Ah,  the  Chronide!'^  exclaimed  Captain  Andre.  "It  is  late  this 
morning,  Sasha.  No,  thank  you,  I  want  nothing  now ;"  and  as  the  servant 
retired  the  captain  tipped  back  his  chair  and  spread  out  the  paper  upon  his 
knees. 

"Has  an3rthing  happened,  I  wonder,  during  my  brief  absence?"  he 
muttered.  "  Hardly,  though,  for  the  colonel  would  have  notified  me.  Hullo  I 
What  does  this  mean  ?  " 

The  front  legs  of  the  chair  slipped  heavily  to  the  floor,  and  the  ruddy  flush 
on  Captain  Dagmar' s  cheeks  faded  swiftly  away,  leaving  in  its  stead  an  ashen 
pallor.  For  an  instant  he  gazed  fixedly  at  the  printed  columns,  which  had 
suddenly  become  blurred  by  the  trembling  of  his  hands,  and  then  in  a  low, 
surprised  voice  he  read  aloud : 

The  famous  Nihilist,  Setge  Masloff,  who  was  concerned  in  the  recent  dynamite  plot 
and  in  the  publication  of  the  revolutionary  journal,  the  Free  Press^  has  at  last  been  located 
in  the  city,  and  the  police  are  confident  of  arresting  him  before  evening. 

Captain  Dagmar  tossed  the  paper  on  the  table. 
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'*  The  time  has  come,"  he  muttered.  **  It  has  come  at  last — and  yet  I 
knew  that  this  end  was  inevitable.  Unhappy  man  !  S^  Jias  brought  this  all 
on  himself.     He  refused  all  advice,  all  warning." 

The  captain  placed  a  cigarette  between  his  teeth^  and  without  lighting  it, 
rose  to  his  feet  and  began  to  pace  the  room  nervously.  No  alarm  was  visible 
on  his  face,  but  rather  an  expression  of  keen  sorrow — a  touch  of  sympathy  for 
this  misguided  Nihilist,  Serge  Masloff,  who  was  to  be  arrested  that  very  day. 

*'  A  person  is  waiting  without  to  see  you.  I  told  him  you  were  at  break- 
fast, but  he  will  take  no  denial. ' ' 

The-  door  opened  noiselessly  and  Sasha  was  standing  on  the  threshold 
in  a  deprecating  attitude.  ^ 

**  Who  is  it?  "  demanded  Captain  Dagmar  half  angrily.  **  Did  he  give 
you  his  name  or  card  ?  ' ' 

**  No,  sir.     I  requested  him  to  do  so,  but  he  refused." 

"Well,  send  him  away,"  said  the  captain.  **  No,  stop  !  Send  him  in, 
Sasha,  at  once.     I  can  spare  him  a  moment." 

As  Sasha  hurried  off  Captain  Dagmar  hastily  composed  his  features,  and 
drew  his  dressing  gown  closer  about  him,  for  he  had  not  yet  made  his 
toilet. 

A  moment  later  the  caller  who  would  not  be  denied  entered  the  room. 
He  was  a  man  of  about  the  captain's  own  build,  genteelly  dressed  in  a  dark 
suit.  A  heavy  mustache  shaded  his  mouth,  and  his  eyes  were  hidden  by  a 
pair  of  blue  goggles. 

'*  Well,  what  is  it?"  demanded  Captain  Dagmar  sternly.  His  manner 
was  now  composed  and  without  a  trace  of  agitation. 

Without  replying  the  stranger  turned  and  slipped  the  bolt  of  the  door 
into  the  socket.  Then  facing  Captain  Dagmar  again,  he  deftly  removed  his 
heavy  mustache  and  blue  goggles,  revealing  a  smooth  shaven  face  and  a  pair 
of  light  blue  eyes. 

"Paul — my  brother!"  gasped  the  captain,  staggering  backward  and 
leaning  on  the  table  for  support. 

**  Yes,  it  is  I,  Andre,"  replied  the  man,  with  a  grim  smile.  **  Paul  Dagmar, 
your  brother — but  better  known  as  Serge  Masloff,  the  Nihilist." 

A  brief  pause  ensued,  and  then  Captain  Dagmar  pointed  to  the  paper 
lying  on  the  table. 

"  Have  you  seen  that?  "  he  demanded  hoarsely.  '*  You  must  know  that 
the  police  are  on  your  track — that  you  will  be  arrested  before  the  close  of  the 
day.     Are  you  mad,  that  you  come  here  at  this  hour  of  the  morning  ?  " 

**  I  came  for  help,"  replied  Paul  bitterly.  **  You  alone  can  save  me.  I 
knew  that  you  were  expected  home  last  night,  and  I  should  have  been  here 
sooner,  but  circumstances  prevented." 

**  I  can  do  nothing,"  protested  Andre.  "  I  warned  you  in  time,  but  you 
gave  my  words  no  heed.  Now  it  is  too  late.  You  must  abide  by  the  conse- 
quences of  your  folly." 

"  But  supposing  that  the  power  to  aid  me  was  in  your  hands,  would  you 
not  use  it,  provided  that  no  harm  could  come  to  you  ?  " 

**  That  is  a  futile  question,"  replied  Andre.      **  I  refuse  to  discuss  it." 
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'*  It  is  not  a  futile  question/'  said  Paul.  "  You  can  save  me  if  you  will. 
Listen,  and  I  will  tell  you  all,  but  don't  interrupt  me,  for  the  time  is  very 
short.  That  paragraph  in  the  morning  paper  is  true.  Some  one  has  pla3'ed 
traitor,  and  the  police  not  only  have  proofs  of  everything  that  I  have  done, 
but  they  have  discovered  where  I  am,  and  the  city  will  be  ransacked  from 
end  to  end  before  nightfall.  Russia  is  too  hot  to  hold  me,  and  I  want  to  get 
away  to  England  or  America.  If  you  will  aid  me  to  do  this  I  swear  that  I 
will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  revolutionary  party — ^that  in  future  I 
will  lead  a  blameless  life.  No — don't  interrupt  me.  You  can  help  me,  and 
you  must  Write  a  note  to  Colonel  Jaroslav  informing  him  that  the  bearer  is 
going  to  Berlin  for  you  on  secret  business,  and  instructing  him  to  issue  a  dean 
passport  in  the  name  of  Nicholas  Pashua.  It  is  now  ten  o'clock,  and  in  two 
hours  I  will  be  on  the  way  to  the  frontier.  This  plan  is  absolutely  void  of 
danger  either  to  you  or  to  me.  The  railway  stations  are  all  closely  watched, 
it  is  true,  but  my  disguise  is  perfect ;  and  besides,  who  would  dare  question 
the  signature  of  Colonel  Jaroslav  ?  None  would  ever  know  that  Nicholas 
Pashua  was  Serge  Maslofif,  nor  will  my  escape  ever  be  brought  home  to  you. 
In  a  free  country  I  will  lead  a  different  life  and  the  world  will  never  hear  of 
me  again." 

With  various  emotions  depicted  in  his  face,  Andre  Dagmar  had  listened 
to  this  passionate  speech,  and  now  with  an  expression  full  of  horror  and 
despair  he  paced  to  and  fro  across  the  room,  thinking  how  he  could  best  make 
answer.  Suddenly  he  turned  on  his  brother  so  fiercely  that  the  latter 
cowered  and  shrank  back  as  though  fearing  a  blow. 

*'  Are  you  not  satisfied,"  he  cried,  **  to  have  driven  our  mother  into  the 
g^ave  with  a  broken  heart  and  bowed  down  our  father  with  sorrow  ?  And 
now  you  demand  a  last  sacrifice — my  honor.  How  can  I  ever  hold  up  my 
head  and  fulfill  the  obligations  of  my  high  office,  if  I  do  this  thing  ?  I  will 
not  speak  of  the  risk,  which  I  assure  you  is  not  inconsiderable.  You  ask  me 
to  be  a  traitor  to  the  Czar  who  has  ever  honored  our  family.  Do  you 
wonder  that  I  hesitate  to  do  a  favor  to  his  greatest  enemy?  " 

**  But  think  of  the  consequences  if  you  refuse,"  cried  Paul.  **  I  shall  be 
arrested  and  hung  in  the  public  square — without  even  the  formality  of  a  trial 
— or  at  the  best  sent  to  Siberia  for  life.  And  think,  too,  of  the  publicity. 
Many  will  surely  discover  that  Serge  Masloff .  is  in  reality  Paul  Dagmar,  the 
son  of  the  illustrious  Count  Vasily,  and  brother  to  Captain  Andre  Dagmar  of 
the  imperial  guard.  Where  will  be  the  boasted  honors  of  our  family  then  ? 
Those  who  know  the  truth  now  are  few." 

'*  Enough  !  "  said  Andre  in  a  hoarse,  changed  voice.  **  Heartless  wretch 
that  you  are,  I  must  still  remember  that  you  are  of  my  blood — ^that  you  are 
my  brother.  I  will  do  what  you  ask,  and  may  God  forgive  me  and  you  ! 
In  return  for  this  sacrifice  I  ask  you  to  keep  your  promise — ^to  lead  a  better 
life  in  that  far  country  which  will  become  your  home." 

Andre's  voice  failed  him.  He  sat  down  at  a  small  desk  and  began  to 
write  hastily,  while  Paul  stood  silently  by  the  window,  having  by  this  time 
donned  his  false  mustache  and  goggles. 

At  last  Andre  rose  with  a  sealed  and  folded  paper  in  his  hand. 
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**  Here  is  the  order  for  the  passport/'  he.said,  in  a  low  voice.  "  That 
stamp  on  the  outside  will  take  you  past  the  guards  and  give  you  an  audience 
with  the  inspector.     I  need  not  caution  you  to  be  discreet." 

Paul  took  the  paper  and  put  it  safely  away. 

**  I  can*t  thank  you  as  you  deserve,**  he  said,  with  much  emotion,  "  but 
I  appreciate  this  all  the  same.  I  will  keep  my  promise,  be  assured  of  that. 
And  now  I  must  go.     Farewell,  Andre,  and  God  be  with  you." 

With  a  quick  motion  Andre  threw  his  arms  about  his  brother  and  kissed 
him  on  the  lips. 

**  Farewell,  Paul,'*  he  murmured,  and  then  tearing  loose  he  threw  himself 
into  a  chair  by  the  table  and  buried  his  face  in  his  arms,  not  hearing  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  door,  nor  the  footsteps  that  grew  fainter  and 
fainter  as  they  passed  down  the  stairway. 

Andre  is  thinking  of  those  long  ago  days  when  Paul  was  young  and 
innocent,  and  the  sharer  of  his  boyish  sports.  We  will  leave  him  there  alone 
with  his  sorrow  while  we  relate  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  the  better  under- 
standing of  this  tale,  the  sad  misfortune  of  the  Dagmar  family. 

None  in  all  the  vast  Russian  empire  were  held  in  greater  esteem  by  the 
Czar  than  Count  Vasily  Dagmar,  and  his  forefathers  before  him.  The 
family  was  an  old  and  illustrious  one,  rich  in  traditions,  titles,  and  estates. 

But  Count  Vasily  was  the  last  surviving  scion  of  this  noble  family — the 
other  branches  having  all  become  extinct — and  in  the  year  1865  he  married 
Miss  Maud  Templeton,  the  daughter  of  an  attach^  of  the  United  States 
legation  at  St.  Petersburg.  Such  marriages  were  at  that  time  much  rarer 
than  they  are  now,  but  the  couple  were  devotedly  attached  to  each  other, 
and  all  went  well. 

Andre  Dagmar  was  born  in  the  spring  of  1866,  and  Paul  just  two  years 
later. 

Of  Andre  we  need  not  here  speak.  It  has  been  shown  to  what  social  and 
military  prominence  he  attained.  His  character  was  estimable  and  above 
reproach. 

But  Paul,  even  at  an  early  age,  was  wild  and  wayward. 

Possibly  he  inherited  some  vicious  trait  from  far  remote  ancestors — a  case 
of  heredity  that  is  said  to  be  not  uncommon.  At  all  events,  this  was  the 
only  conclusion  possible  at  the  time. 

The  lad  showed  a  decided  passion  for  low  company,  and  ran  away  from 
home  and  from  school  on  numerous  occasions. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  suddenly  became  a  convert  to  socialistic 
principles,  and  talked  in  a  manner  which  horrified  the  count.  In  spite  of 
every  effort  to  save  him,  the  lad  now  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  finally 
it  became  known  that  he  had  actually  joined  the  revolutionary  party ^^  Count 
Vasily  now  disowned  his  younger  son,  forbidding  the  family  to  hold  any 
communication  with  him,  or  ever  to  mention  his  name.  A  year  later  the 
countess  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  from  that  time  the  count  was  a  changed 
man,  though  he  still  kept  up  his  sodal  relations,  and  hid  as  far  as  possible 
the  grief  that  was  gnawing  at  his  heart. 

Paul  Dagmar  meantime  sank  deeper  in  his  chosen  career  of  crime,  and  at 
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last,  young  as  he  was,  became  a  recognized  leader  of  the  Nihilistic  party 
tinder  the  name  of  Serge  Maslofif.  His  identity  was  known  to  not  more  than 
one  or  two  persons  outside  of  his  brother  Andre,  and  for  several  years  previous 
to  the  opening  of  this  story  Count  Vasily  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  son 
he  had  disowned. 

But  Andre  knew,  and  in  spite  of  all  he  still  cherished  in  secret  an  affection 
for  Paul — an  affection  that  he  had  known  first  in  early  childhood,  when  the 
brothers  shared  theii?  sports.  Andre  took  advantage  of  his  connection  with 
the  bureau  of  police  to  keep  informed  of  all  Paul's  movements,  and  the  two 
had  many  secret  interviews. 

But  all  advice  and  entreaty  was  wasted  on  Paul.  He  sullenly  persisted 
in  his  evil  ways-=^hough  he  imagined  himself  working  for  his  country's  good — 
and  even  extorted  from  Andre,  quite  unknown  to  the  latter,  various  pieces 
of  information  which  he  used  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  police. 

It  is  certain  that  Paul  did  not  return  his  brother's  affection,  though  he 
made  a  pretense  of  doing  so.  It  was  from  selfish  motives  alone  that  he  kept 
up  communication  with  him.  It  is  surprising,  but  nevertheless  true,  that 
one  so  young  should  have  reached  such  a  foremos  t  place  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Nihilists.  At  the  age  of  twenty  two  Serge  Masloff  had  been  editor  of  the 
revolutionary  organ,  the  J*ree  Press,  and  had  been  concerned  in  more  than  one 
dynamite  outrage  and  attempted  assassination.  Now,  as  has  been  shown, 
his  career  had  been  cut  short,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  arrest  had 
prompted  him  once  more  to  seek  his  brother. 

Let  us  see  what  strange  and  almost  incredible  things  resulted  from  that 
interview  in  Captain  Dagmar's  apartments. 


Chapter  II. — Crime  and  Escape. 

The  Nevskoi  Prospekt  was  astir  with  busy  life  when  Serge  Masloff  turned 
into  it  from  the  apartments  of  Andre  Dagmar. 

With  the  utmost  fearlessness  the  Nihilist  strode  along  through  the  crowd, 
keeping  one  hand  pressed  against  his  breast  where  the  precious  document 
safely  reposed,  and  occasionally  letting  his  other  hand  stray  to  his  hip  pocket 
as  though  something  of  value  was  concealed  there  as  well.  Finally  he  turned 
into  a  quieter  street,  and  at  once  quickened  his  pace.  Under  the  ugly  blue 
goggles  his  eyes  were  gleaming  with  satisfaction,  and  he  gave  expression  to 
his  thoughts  in  low  mutterings  that  were  barely  audible  to  Jiis  own  ears. 

**  I  have  succeeded  far  better  than  I  dared  to  hope,"  he  said.  **  Nothing  . 
can  thwart  my  purpose  now.  Before  evening  all  Russia  will  ring  with  my 
name,  and  I  shall  be  far  away — far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  police.  As  for 
Andre — sooner  or  later  his  part  in  the  affair  will  be  discovered.  Poor  fool ! 
It  is  hard  that  he  should  suffer.  And  yet  I  hate  him,  the  accursed  aristo- 
crat !  I  have  always  hated  him,  I  think.  How  difficult  it  was  at  times  to 
mask  my  feelings,  and  yet  it  was  necessary  to  retain  his  favor  and  good  will. 
But  this  ends  it  now.  We  shall  probably  never  meet  again,  and  yet  I  am 
resolved  that  this  exile  shall  be  only  temporary.  Some  day,  when  the  storm 
blows  over,  I  will  return  and  complete  the  work  that  is  unfinished." 
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The  approach  of  several  gendarmes  caused  Serge  MasloS  to  cut  short  his 
self  communing,  and  when  those  dreaded  individuals  had  gone  by  he  turned 
into  another  street,  and  after  traversing  half  a  block,  halted  before  a  three 
story  building  with  a  stuccoed  front.  On  the  first  floor  was  a  baker's  shop, 
and  adjoining  the  entrance  to  this  was  a  doorway  through  which  a  dark 
staircase  was  visible.  On  the  upper  floor  of  this  dwelling  were  the  private 
offices  of  Colonel  Jaroslav,  the  dreaded  inspector  of  the  third  section  of 
police. 

A  man  in  civilian  dress,  who  was  lounging  carelessly  outside,  stopped 
Serge  Masloff  at  the  entrance,  but  at  the  sight  of  the  stamped  document, 
which  the  latter  promptly  produced,  he  quietly  motioned  him  to  enter. 

Masloff  briskly  ascended  the  staircase,  and  on  reaching  the  narrow  hall 
above  he  was  confronted  by  a  second  guard,  upon  whom  the  document  had 
the  same  effect. 

*'  Is  not  your  name  Feodor  ?  '*  asked  Serge. 

"  No, "  replied  the  man.     '  ^  It  is  Ivan. ' ' 

*'  Ah,  I  was  mistaken,  then.  You  resemble  a  friend  of  mine.  And  how 
soon  can  I  see  the  inspector  ?  *' 

**  In  a  short  time,  I  think.     Wait  here.     I  will  return  at  once.'* 

Ivan  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  disappeared  through  a  door  at  the 
end  of  the  hall,  and  came  back  in  less  than  two  minutes. 

'*The  inspector  will  see  you  now,**  he  said.  **Go  right  in.'*  Serge 
Masloff  calmly  entered  the  room  and  closed  the  door  behind  him.  The  apart- 
ment was  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  was  so  dimly  lighted  by  one  side 
window  that  a  lamp  was  burning  on  a  large  desk  covered  with  papers  and 
writing  material.  Behind  the  desk,  facing  those  who  entered,  was  Colonel 
Jaroslav,  the  man  who  was  feared  and  hated  by  all  the  Nihilists  in  Russia. 
He  was  fifty  years  of  age,  with  stern,  hard  face,  steel  gray  eyes,  and  a  closely 
cropped  beard.  He  wore  a  full  uniform,  and  a  single  diamond  glittered  on  a 
finger  of  his  right  hand. 

The  room  was  in  keeping  with  the  inmate,  void  of  furniture  save  a  few 
chairs  and  a  couch.  It  was  dark  and  cheerless,  with  bare,  grimy  walls,  and 
through  the  gloom  a  small  door  was  visible  against  the  rear  wall. 

When  Serge  Masloff  entered  the  inspector  looked  sharply  up  from  his 
writing. 

**  Well,  what  is  it?  *'  he  demanded  coldly.  **  Be  quick,  for  I  am  busy 
this  morning..   You  come  from  Captain  Dagmar,  I  believe?  ** 

* '  Yes,  *  *  replied  Serge,  ' '  I  have  the  honor  to  bring  you  this ;  *  *  and  stepping 
up  to  the  desk  in  the  full  glow  of  the  lamp  he  laid  down  the  document. 

He  stood  there  motionless  while  the  inspector  opened  the  paper  and 
glanced  over  the  contents,  nor  did  his  calm  bearing  afford  any  indication  of 
the  terrible  thoughts  that  were  surging  through  his  mind. 

Colonel  Jaroslav  read  Andre  Dagmar*s  letter  to  the  end,  and  then,  with  a 
brief  glance  at  Serge,  but  no  word  of  dreaded  questioning,  he  quietly  reached 
for  a  stamped  sheet  of  paper  and  began  to  write,  bending  low  over  the  desk. 

Serge  felt  greatly  relieved,  though  he  had  confidently  expected  nothing 
else.     Captain  Dagmar* s  place  in  the  bureau  of  police  was  no  insignificant 
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one,  and  a  request  for  a  passport  over  his  signature  could  arouse  no  suspicion 
in  the  mind  of  Colonel  Jaroslav. 

So  evidently  thought  the  inspector.  It  was  quite  a  natural  thing  for 
Captain  Dagmar  to  be  sending  police  spies  on  secret  missions,  and,  as  it  so 
happened,  the  bureau  of  police  were  even  then  trying  to  effect  negotiations 
with  their  confreres  in  Berlin. 

Colonel  Jaroslav  must  have  supposed  that  this  aflEair  was  connected  with 
that  very  matter,  for  without  the  least  hesitation  he  covered  the  paper  before 
him  with  writing,  and  placed  it,  carefully  folded,  in  an  envelope. 

"  Here  is  what  you  want,**-he  said,  with  a  careless  glance  at  Serge.  **  A 
passport  to  Berlin  in  the  name  of  Nicholas  Pashua.  It  will  take  you  through 
without'  questioning.  You  must  make  haste  if  you  wish  to  take  the  noon 
train.     By  the  way,  is  your  errand  connected  with  that  Romanoff  affair  ?  '* 

As  this  last  question  left  the  inspector's  lips  Serge  Masloff  had  stepped 
forward  and  taken  the  passport  in  his  left  hand. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  leaning  over  the  desk.  **  It  is  the  Romanoff  affair  ;  " 
and  as  he  spoke  his  right  hand  shot  swiftly  from  behind  his  back,  firmly 
daspinga  short,  black  object  with  a  round  top,  and  a  second  later  it  fell  with 
crushing  force  on  Colonel  Jaroslav*  s  forehead. 

The  stricken  man  threw  up  his  arms  with  a  low  moan  and  sank  downward 
until  his  feet  protruded  from  under  the  desk,  and  his  head  rested  on  the  back 
of  the  chair.  A  shudder  passed  through  the  muscular  frame  and  then  all 
was  still.  The  eyelids  dropped  and  a  tiny  stream  of  blood  trickled  down 
over  them  and  lost  itself  in  the  iron  gray  beard. 

Without  a  trace  of  remorse  Serge  Masloff  looked  on  his  murderous  work. 
So  confident  was  he  that  hia  victim  was  dead  that  he  made  no  further  exami- 
nation. 

**  It  is  well,"  he  muttered,  as  he  put  the  precious  passport  in  his  pocket. 
*'  The  poor  wretches  in  Siberian  mines  are  avenged.  And  now  for  escape — 
that  is  the  most  important  thing.  I  shall  not  breathe  easy  until  the  train  is 
whirling  me  toward  the  frontier." 

Serge  Masloff*  s  first  move  in  this  direction  was  a  daring  one.  He  walked 
to  the  hall  door  and,  pulling  it  open  about  an  inch,  called  distinctly,  **  Ivan!  " 

**  Yes,  your  honor,"  came  the  reply  from  the  head  of  the  staircase. 

**  Allow  no  one  admittance  this  morning,  Ivan,"  continued  Serge,  in  a 
harsh,  stern  tone  that  was  an  admirable!  counterfeit  of  Colonel  Jaroslav*s 
voice.  **  I  shall  be  occupied  with  this  visitor  until  past  noon — ^possibly  later. 
See  that  my  orders  are  carried  out.** 

"Yes,  your  honor,**  said  the  unsuspecting  Ivan,  **your  command  shall 
be  obeyed." 

Serge  quietly  closed  the  door  again — not  taking  the  precaution  to  lock  it 
— and  w^ked  over  to  the  desk.  Without  even  glancing  at  the  body  of  the 
inspector,  which  remained  in  the  same  attitude,  he  hastily  opened  the  drawers 
and  picked  out  a  few  documents  which  he  stowed  away  in  his  pocket.  A 
photograph,  turned  face  upwards,  met  his  eye,  and  with  a  half  start  and  a 
low  exclamation  of  surprise  he  took  possession  of  this  also.  Then  he  stepped 
to  the  side  of  the  chair  and  coolly  thrust  his  hand  into  the  pocket  of  the 
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inspector's  trousers.  A  smile  broke  on  his  face  as  he  drew  out  a  short  brass 
key,  and  he  glanced  significantly  toward  the  narrow  door  in  the  rear  wall. 
The  meaning  of  that  door  he  knew  well,  and  through  it  lay  his  only  hope  of 
escape.  It  was  a  private  exit  from  the  building  intended  only  for  the 
inspector's  use,  and  none  but  he  carried  a  key  to  it. 

'*One  thing  more,"  muttered  Serge,  "and  I  am  ready."  He  paused 
and  listened  for  a  moment  to  the  sounds  of  traffic  that  penetrated  the  dingy 
room  from  the  street.  Then  he  took  from  the  desk  the  letter  that  Captain 
Dagmar  had  given  him,  and  the  iron  bar  with  the  knobbed  end  that  lay 
beside  it — the  weapon  that  had  struck  the  murderous  blow.  This  latter  he 
put  back  in  his  pocket,  all  bloody  as  it  was — for  he  knew  well  that  the  pass- 
port he  bore  would  call  for  no  search  of  his  person — and  then,  with  the  letter 
in  his  hand,  he  stepped  to  the  side  of  the  room  where  a  fire  of  coals  was 
smoldering  in  an  open  grate. 

He  tossed  the  paper  down  on  this,  watched  it  slowly  blacken  with  the 
heat,  and  then,  fearing  to  delay  longer  lest  he  should  miss  his  train,  he  strode 
to  the  narrow  door,  and  with  a  turn  of  the  key  flung  it  open. 

A  slight  draft  of  cold  air  entered  the  room,  and  catching  the  half  consumed 
letter,  whirled  it  off  the  fire  and  dropped  it  gently  at  the  feet  of  the  inspector. 

But  Serge  Masloff  did  not  see  this.  A  sudden  panic  seemed  to  have  taken 
hold  of  him,  a  horror  of  the  room  and  its  ghastly  contents.  He  stepped 
through  the  door,  closed  and  locked  it,  putting  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and 
then  made  his  way  down  the  dark,  steep  staircase,  thrusting  out  his  hands 
nervously  to  prevent  a  fall. 

He  reached  the  bottom  and  traversed  a  long,  narrow  hall.  A  door, 
bolted  from  within,  gave  access  to  a  private  alley,  hedged  in  by  massive 
brick  walls,  between  which,  overhead,  a  strip  of  blue  sky  was  visible.  The 
alley  terminated  in  a  great  iron  gate.  Here  the  key  was  called  into  need 
again,  but  before  using  it  Serge  Masloff  put  his  blue  goggles  in  his  pocket 
and  added  to  his  black  mustache  a  false  beard  of  the  same  color. 

Carefully  locking  the  iron  gate  behind  him  he  pushed  on  through  a  dirty, 
squalid  street,  encountering  none  but  a  few  beggars,  and  a  moment  or  two 
later  he  gained  a  more  important  thoroughfare,  which  led  him  in  a  short  time 
to  the  NeVskoi  Prospekt.  Here  he  sought  a  clothing  bazar,  and  purchased  a 
long  cloak  of  light  material — for  the  weather  was  unusually  cool  even  for 
April — which  he  paid  for  from  a  purse  that  seemed  to  be  well  stocked  with 
rubles  and  bank  notes.  Then  he  hailed  a  drosky  that  happened  by,  and  was 
driven  rapidly  away. 

At  five  minutes  to  twelve  o'clock  Serge  Masloff — now  Nicholas  Pashua — 
was  deposited  at  the  Warsaw  terminus,  and  promptly  on  the  stroke  of  noon 
the  Berlin  express  whirled  out  of  the  station  on  its  long  journey  to  the 
Russian  frontier. 


Chapter  III. — Lkft  Behind. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  on  which  occurred  the 
events   related  in  the   foregoing  chapter,  Donald  Chumleigh  purchased  a 
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through  ticket  to  St.  Petersburg  at  the  Berlin  railway  station,  and  was 
shortly  shown  to  a  sleeping  berth  in  the  Warsaw  express,  by  an  obsequious 
porter  who  walked  ahead  of  him  carrying  his  valise  and  bundle  of  wraps. 

As  Mr.  Chumleigh  is  destined  to  be  deeply  involved  in  the  further  narra- 
tion of  this  story,  but  brief  space  need  be  given  him  at  the  present  time.  He 
was  an  American — a  resident  of  Philadelphia — and  was  about  to  visit  Russia 
after  an  absence  of  twelve  years.  Mr.  Chumleigh's  parents  were  both  dead, 
his  mother  having  died  five  years  before  and  his  father  two  years  later.  In 
his  early  life  Mr.  Chumleigh  senior  had  resided  in  St^  Petersburg,  where  he 
conducted  a  large  and  profitable  mercantile  business.  There  Donald  was 
born,  and  there  he  lived  until  he  was  ten  years  old,  when  his  parents,  who 
were  even  then  elderly  people,  returned  to  America  and  settled  quietly  down 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Donald's  education  had  been  begun  in  the  Russian  capital — where,  by  the 
way,  he  learned  to  speak  the  language  fluently — and  on  his  return  to  the 
United  States  he  was  first  put  in  care  of  a  tutor,  then  sent  to  a  preparatory 
school,  and  finally  to  one  of  the  leading  American  colleges,  from  which  he 
graduated  with  high  honors  at  the  age  of  twenty  one. 

During  these  years  he  kept  up  his  knowledge  of  the  Russian  language  by 
constant  study,  and,  whenever  possible,  by  conversing  with  those  who  spoke 
it  Little  did  he  dream  of  the  disastrous  and  yet  fortunate  part  it  was 
destined  to  play  in  his  after  life. 

He  was  now  twenty  two  years  of  age,  tall,  well  built,  with  light  hair  and 
mustache,  ruddy  cheeks,  and  a  pleasing,  attractive  face.  He  was  a  fitting 
type  of  the  better  class  of  young  Americans,  generous,  open  hearted,  and 
possessing  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  world,  acquired  partly  from  his  reading, 
and  partly  from  his  travels,  during  the  past  year,  in  his  own  country. 

His  father's  death  and  his  subsequent  coming  of  age  had  placed  him  in 
possession  of  a  fairly  comfortable  income,  and  now,  after  a  few  weeks  spent 
in  London  and  Paris,  he  was  going  to  St.  Petersburg  to  see  the  home  of  his 
childhood,  which  he  still  remembered  clearly,  and  to  visit  several  old  friends 
of  his  father. 

It  was  his  intention  to  return  to  America  in  the  fall  and  devote  himself 
to  the  study  of  law,  for  which  he  had  a  decided  taste.  His  income  was 
sufficient  to  make  him  independent,  but  he  felt  that  a  life  of  idleness  would 
be  uncongenial  to  him. 

One  little  incident  in  his  past  life  must  not  be  omitted  here,  though 
Donald  himself  has  long  since  forgotten  it,  and  indeed,  never  did  regard  it 
of  much  importance,  even  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  It  was  in  the 
summer  of  1887,  when  Donald  was  just  about  completing  his  sophomore 
year  at  college,  that  he  was  summoned  home  by  what  proved  to  be  the 
mortal  illness  of  his  father,  who  was  then  seventy  five  years  of  age.  He  had 
been  stricken  by  paralysis,  and  when  Donald  arrived  late  in  the  evening  his 
power  of  speech  was  almost  gone. 

But  he  recognized  his  son  instantly,  and  beckoned  him  to  his  side. 

**  The  package  !  J'  he  muttered  brokenly.  **  Take  care— of  it.  Look  in 
the  secretary — the  top  drawer.     Your  name  is — on  it." 
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Those  were  the  last  intelligible  words  that  Mr.  Chumleigh  spoke.  He 
died  twenty  four  hours  later,  and  when,  during  the  subsequent  week,  Donald 
and  his  guardian  had  occasion  to  open  the  secretary — which  stood  in  an 
apartment  adjoining  Mr.  Chumleigh's  bed  room — no  packet  was  to  be  found, 
nor  did  a  thorough  search  reveal  its  presence  in  the  house.  '• 

Suspicion  fell  on  the  butler,  a  middle  aged  man  with  a  smooth  shaven 
face,  and  dark  eyes  and  hair,  who  had  been  in  Mr.  Chumleigh*s  employ  for  six 
months  previous  to  his  death.  His  nationality  was  not  known,  but  he  gave 
his  name  as  John  Martin,  and  though  his  appearance  was  far  from  prepos- 
sessing, he  was  always  a  faithful  servant,  and,  moreover,  he  came  to  Mr. 
Chumleigh  with  excellent  recommendations. 

John  Martin  chanced  to  be  in  the  sick  room  on  the  night  that  Mr.  Chum- 
leigh spoke  of  the  package,  and  two  days  later  he  disappeared,  leaving  not  a 
trace  behind  him.  Donald  was  convinced  that  he  had  in  some  manner 
opened  the  secretary  and  abstracted  the  packet.  He  caused  a  search  to  be 
made,  which  at  first  proved  unavailing,  but  nearly  a  month  later  it  was 
learned  that  a  man  answering  to  the  description  of  John  Martin  had  taken 
passage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  shortly  after  Mr.  Chumleigh's  death. 

Donald  allowed  the  matter  to  drop  and  gave  it  no  further  attention.  He 
believed  that  the  package  contained  something  of  monetary  value — such  as 
bonds  or  stocks^— or  possibly  something  in  the  nature  of  family  heirlooms, 
jewels,  as  likely  as  not.  Whatever  the  contents,  they  certainly  were  worth 
stealing,  at  all  events,  for  at  the  time  of  John  Martin's  disappearance  nearly 
a  month's  wages  were  due  him. 

But  Mr.  Chumleigh's  property,  which  went  to  his  son  without  reserve, 
was  of  ample  dimensions,  and  so  the  possible  financial  loss  incurred  by  the 
theft  of  the  packet  did  not  cause  Donald  any  distress. 

Two  days  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Chumleigh  the  following  paragraph 
appeared  in  one  of  the  leading  New  York  dailies : 

It  was  rumored  at  the  Russian  legation  today  that  Pierre  Valbort,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Nihilists  of  St.  Petersburg,  had  been  seen  in  the  city  last  evening  by  one 
who  knew  him  well  and  recognized  him  in  spite  of  a  complete  disguise.  Investigation 
failed  to  confirm  the  rumor. 

This  paragraph  did  not  meet  Donald  Chumleigh' s  eye,  nor,  had  he  chanced 
to  see  it,  would  he  have  dreamed  for  an  instant  that  it  could  have  any  possible 
connection  with  the  lost  packet. 

So  much  for  Donald  Chumleigh's  personal  history.  Now  let  us  follow 
him  on  his  journey  from  Berlin  to  the  Russian  frontier. 

Although  much  fatigued — ^the  result  of  a  round  of  sightseeing  in  the 
German  capital  during  the  past  few  days — he  did  not  go  to  sleep,  but  propped 
himself  comfortably  by  the  window  and  sat  there  all  afternoon  watching  the 
fiat,  monotonous  landscape  past  which  the  express  train  sped  swiftly.  About 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  wake  until  the  train 
reached  the  vast  frontier  station  of  Wirballen  an  hour  after  midnight.  Here 
a  change  of  cars  and  a  short  interval  of  waiting  were  necessary. 

In  company  with  other  travelers  he  entered  the  brilliantly  lighted 
terminus,  which  was  crowded  with  people  of  various  nationalities,  all  clamor- 
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ing  for  refreshment  in  a  babel  of  tongues.  The  buffet  was  laden  with  bottles 
of  wine,  flasks  of  vodka  and  brandy,  dishes  of  caviare,  raw  herrings,  pickled 
fish,  salted  cucumbers,  and  cotmtless  other  viands. 

Donald  contented  himself  with  a  slight  lunch,  and  passed  into  the  adjoin- 
ing waiting  room,  where  his 'luggage  was  overhauled  and  his  passport  vis^ 
by  the  custom  officers.  He  knew  that  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  St. 
Petersburg  train  would  be  ready,  but  a  sudden  and  overpowering  drowsiness 
proved  more  than  he  was  able  to  cope  with,  and  he  was  soon  sleeping  soundly 
in  a  comer  of  one  of  the  hard  benches. 

As  soon  as  the  St.  Petersburg  train  was  made  up  the  railway  porter 
summoned  the  waiting  travelers,  and  in  the  rush  that  ensued  Donald  was 
unnoticed.  With  a  sharp  clanging  of  bells  and  a  rumbling  clatter  the  train 
moved  swiftly  out  of  the  terminus. 

Five  minutes  later  Donald  woke  up  with  a  start,  and  was  angry  enough 
to  quarrel  with  his  own  shadow  when  he  discovered  what  had  taken  place 
during  his  brief  nap,  though  he  little  dreamed  then  of  the  fatal  consequences 
that  were  to  result  from  his  carelessness. 

Repressing  a  strong  desire  to  knock  down  the  porter,  he  inquired  when 
the  next  train  left,  and  on  being  informed  that  none  would  start  until  nearly 
noon  of  the  following  day,  he  gathered  up  his  traps  and  left  the  station  with 
the  intention  of  finding  a  hotel — if  Wirballen  could  boast  such  a  luxury. 

He  entered  the  gloomy  street — lit  by  a  cheerless  row  of  gas  lamps — and 
looked  round  for  a  conveyance.  Only  one  was  in  sight,  a  dingy  and  battered 
covered  carriage  on  four  wheels.  It  was  backed  up  against  the  curb,  and 
close  by,  leaning  against  a  convenient  post,  was  the  driver.  His  shabby 
attire  harmonized  well  with  his  vehicle,  and  when  Donald  approached  the 
man  he  detected  a  strong  odor  of  vedka. 

**  Carriage,  your  honor?  "  asked  the  Russian  huskily. 

Donald  hesitated  a  moment.  He  could  not  afford  to  be  particular,  for 
this  was  the  only  conveyance  at  hand. 

*'  Can  you  take  me  to  a  good  hotel  ?  **  he  asked. 

''Certainly,  your  honor,*'  replied  the  man,  making  an  effort  to   standi 
straight.     *'  I'll  take  you  to  Hotel  Moscow — ^best  place  in  Wirballen  ;  only 
charge  you  two  rubles." 

"  All  right,"  replied  Donald.  He  tossed  his  luggage  into  the  carriage  as 
the  fellow  opened  the  door  for  him,  and  was  about  to  step  in  himself  when 
his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  steady  tramp  of  feet  As  he  turned  half 
round  ten  men  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  Russian  police  m^xched  down  the 
pavement,  and  after  a  keen  glance  at  Donald  they  passed  into  the  station. 

"  They're  after  some  poor  rascal,"  muttered  the  driver. 

Donald,  however,  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  circumstance. 

He  sprang  into  the  carriage  and  closed  the  door,  and  a  moment  later  the 
vehicle  was  rumbling  up  the  deserted  street.  It  had  not  proceeded  more 
than  twenty  yards  when  half  a  dozen  mounted  Cossacks  dashed  by,  and  as 
Donald  leaned  partly  out  of  the  window  to  watch  them  he  saw  the  flashing 
lights  of  a  train  as  it  rolled  into  the  terminus  from  the  direction  of  St. 
Petersburg, 
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For  nearly  half  an  hour  the  carriage  turned  in  and  out  through  a  succession 
of  gloomy  streets,  and  at  length  Donald  began  to  grow  uneasy.  The  driver 
was  evidently  adding  to  his  intoxication  by  repeated  doses  of  vodka,  for  his 
accents  became  thicker  and  thicker  as  he  shouted  to  his  horse,  and  once  a 
bottle  slipped  from  his  hand  and  rattled  against  the  seat. 

''The  drunken  rascal  must  have  lost  his  way,"  thought  Donald.  ''I 
was  a  fool  to  trust  him." 

That  instant  the  carriage  dashed  violently  into  some  obstruction,  narrowly 
escaping  an  upset,  and  then  came  to  a  full  stop.  The  driver's  hoarse  voice 
mingled  with  a  clatter  of  hoofs,  and  when  Donald  hastily  threw  open  the 
door  and  sprang  to  the  'ground  the  horse  was  galloping  up  the  road  with  a 
portion  of  the  harness  dangling  behind  him,  and  the  intoxicated  Russian  was 
climbing  awkwardly  down  from  his  seat. 

The  carriage  had  collided  with  the  low  stone  parapet  of  a  bridge  which 
spanned  a  dark  ravine.  Over  this  bridge  ran  the  street — or  rather  road,  for 
but  few  houses  were  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  lamp  posts  of  the  town  could  be 
seen  in  the  distance  on  three  sides.  The  driver  had  lost  his  way  and  blun- 
dered into  the  suburbs. 

As  Donald  looked  helplessly  around  him  he  saw  a  dark  figure  approaching 
from  the  other  end  of  the  bridge. 


Chapter  IV. — ^The  Stranger  at  the  Bridge. 

We  must  return  for  a  brief  interval  to  Serge  Masloff.  He  occupied  a 
sleeping  berth  in  the  rear  coach  of  the  Berlin  express,  and  during  the  long 
ride  from  St  Petersburg  he  slept  most  of  the  time,  for  his  passport  gave  him 
a  sense  of  perfect  security,  and  he  believed  himself  as  safe  as  though  he  were 
already  in  Paris. 

About  midnight — knowing  that  Wirballen  was  not  many  miles  distant — 
he  slipped  on  his  coat  and  sat  by  the  window.  For  the  first  time  a  vague 
feeling  of  danger  oppressed  him — ^which  he  tried  in  vain  to  shake  ofiF — and 
when  the  train  at  length  began  to  slacken  speed  in  a  locality  which  Masloff 
recognized  by  certain  landmarks  as  the  outskirts  of  Wirballen,  he  forced 
open  the  window  by  his  side  with  a  trembling  hand  and  leaned  out. 

It  was  well  for  him  that  he  did  so.  Less  than  one  hundred  yards  ahead 
the  track  was  crossed  by  one  of  the  suburban  streets— a  fact  which  was 
indicated  by  a  glimmering  row  of  gas  jets — and  at  the  point  of  intersection 
stood  a  man  waving  a  red  lantern,  the  light  of  which  shone  faintly  on  a  group 
of  horsemen  drawn  up  by  the  side  of  the  track. 

Like  a  flash  Serge  Masloff  comprehended  the  situation,  incredible  as  it 
seemed.  His  crime  and  escape — even  his  real  identity — had  been  discovered 
by  the  police,  and  now  they  were  stopping  the  train  on  the  outskirts  of  Wir- 
ballen— ^as  is  often  done  in  such  cases — so  that  his  arrest  could  be  effected 
secretly. 

He  did  not  pause  to  think  what  error  could  have  led  to  his  detection. 
It  was  not  until  long  afterward  that  he  remembered  the  letter  he  had  tossed 
so  carelessly  on  the  fire.     He  knew  that  he  had  blundered  somewhere — that 
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the  Cossacks  waiting  for  the  stoppage  of  the  train  were  acting  on  orders 
flashed  over  the  wires  from  St.  Petersbtirg — and  as  desperate  situations 
require  desperate  action,  he  squeezed  hurriedly  through  the  window  of  the 
coach,  dung  by  his  hands  for  an  instant,  and  then  dropped. 

The  train  was  still  moving,  but  he  landed  unhurt  by  the  side  of  the  track, 
and  rising  to  his  feet,  plunged  at  once  into  the  friendly  gloom,  hearing 
behind  him  as  he  ran  a  shout  from  some  one  on  the  coach  he  had  just  left — 
probably  one  of  the  trainmen. 

A  moment  later  the  long  line  of  coaches  came  to  a  full  stop,  and  after  a 
brief  interval  of  silence  the  furious  clatter  of  hoofs  echoed  on  the  hard  ground. 
All  doubt  was  now  gone.  The  Cossacks  had  discovered  the  daring  escape  of 
their  intended  prisoner,  and  were  separating  to  search  the  vicinity. 

Serge  Masloff  ran  swiftly  away  from  the  track  for  a  distance  of  fifty  yards 
or  more,  and  then  turned  sharply  to  the  left,  hoping  temporarily  to  check 
his  pursuers.  The  stratagem  was  successful.  He  crouched  low  as  half  a 
dozen  Cossacks  dashed  by,  and  then  ran  on  toward  the  distant  lights  of  the 
town,  for  he  knew  that  in  Wirballen  lay  his  only  safety.  He  had  friends 
there  who  would  hide  him  for  a  time — 'if  he  could  only  find  them. 

Several  times  the  scattered  horsemen  came  very  close,  but  he  covered  half 
a  mile  without  detection,  and  finally  gained  the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine  through 
which  flowed  a  shallow  stream.  He  plunged  down  into  the  bed  of.  this  without 
hesitation,  and  followed  its  course  toward  the  town,  now  wading  breast  deep 
in  the  water,  now  scrambling  through  the  growth  of  bushes  that  lined  the 
foot  of  the  steep  bank. 

This  breathing  spell  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  think  over  the  situation, 
and  his  heart  sank  at  the  gloomy  prospect  that  faced  him.  He  knew  that 
the  police  -would  scour  the  surrounding  country  and  search  Wirballen  high 
and  low  for  such  -a  famous  criminal  as  Serge  Masloff.  Kven  now  he  was 
penned  up  like  a  rat  in  a  trap,  and  unless  he  could  find  some  one  to  befriend 
him  and  offer  him  a  hiding  place  he  must  surely  be  caught. 

But  the  chances  were  terribly  against  him.  At  this  time  of  night  he 
could  not  find  the  few  men  whom  he  knew  in  Wirballen — he  did  not  even 
know  their  addresses.  He  dared  not  go  to  the  railway  station,  for  he  was 
well  aware  that  it  would  be  closely  watched,  and  in  this  belief  he  was  correct ; 
for,  as  has  been  already  shown,  the  authorities  took  the  extra  precaution  of 
sending  gendarmes  and  Cossacks  there  to  meet  the  incoming  train,  in  case  the 
signal  to  stop  on  the  outskirts,  should  not  be  heeded.  Moreover — even  if 
suitably  disguised — ^he  could  not  hope  to  cross  the  frontier  without  a  passport. 
The  one  he  had  in  his  possession  now  was  useless. 

The  prospect  was  black  as  midnight.  Speedy  arrest  and  punishment 
stared  Serge  Masloff  in  the  face,'  and  he  inwardly  anathematized  himself  for 
the  stupidity — ^though  he  knew  not  what  it  was — ^that  had  thwarted  his 
plans. 

He  was  in  this  desperate  mood  when  the  two  banks  of  the  ravine  gave 
place  to  built  up  walls  of  masonry — a  sign  that  the  stream  was  approaching 
the  limits  of  the  town.  Beyond  him  he  could  see  the  shadowy  outlines  of 
several  bridges,  and  the  distant  glimmer  of  street  lamps.     He  knew  that  it 
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would  not  be  safe  to  go  farther,  so  he  cautiously  waded  to  the  first  bridge 
and  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  wall  by  means  of  the  cavities  in  the  stones.  He 
sat  there  for  a  moment  in  the  shadow  of  the  parapet  listening  to  the  distant 
clatter  of  hoofs  that  rose  on  the  still  night  air.  For  thfe  present  he  was  safe. 
The  Cossacks  had  failed  to  track  him. 

All  at  once  the  rumble  of  wheels  was  heard  coming  closer  and  closer. 
The  fugitive  peered  over  the  top  of  the  parapet  and  saw  the  approaching 
vehicle.  He  smiled  grimly  when  the  carriage  struck  the  other  end  of  the 
parapet,  and  when  the  horse  tore  from  the  shaft  and  ran  madly  up  the  road 
he  followed  the  animal  with  his  eyes  until  it  vanished  in  the  gloom. 

He  saw  Donald  Chumleigh  climb  out  of  the  wrecked  carriage  with  his 
valise  and  wraps  in  his  hand,  and  that  instant  an  idea  so  daring  as  to  be 
little  short  of  madness  flashed  into  Serge  Masloff's  mind. 

'*The  man  is  a  traveler,'*  he  muttered  aloud.  '*  I  wonder  if  he  has  a 
passport ! " 

.  Quick  as  the  inspiration  seized  him  he  rose  to  his  feet,  circled  round  the 
end  of  the  parapet,  and  walked  swiftly  over  the  bridge  towards  the  carriage. 

To  Donald  the  appearance  of  this  stranger  was  a  welcome  sight.  He  was 
sleepy  and  tired  and  wanted  to  reach  a  hotel,  but  he  did  not  know  where  to 
find  one,  nor  could  he  rely  on  the  intoxicated  driver  for  the  information. 
His  pressing  need  banished  the  customary  sense  of  prudence  which  under 
other  circumstances  would  have  asserted  itself  at  meeting  a  stranger  in  this 
lonely  spot  and  at  such  an  hour. 

As  the  man  drew  near  Donald  was  favorably  impressed  by  his  appearance. 
He  was  of  about  the  same  build  as  himself  and  neatly  dressed — though  the 
fact  that  his  clothes  were  wet  escaped  Donald's  observation  in  the  semi 
darkness. 

**  I  have  met  with  an  accident,**  said  Donald.  '*  My  stupid  driver  seems 
to  have  lost  his  way.  I  am  an  American,  and  was  passing  through  Wir- 
ballen  on  my  way  to  St.  Petersburg.  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  miss  my 
train.  My  driver  was  trying  to  find  the  Hotel  Moscow,  but  I  don't  believe 
he  knows  where  it  is.  Can  you  guide  me  to  it  ?  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you 
at  such  a  time  of  night,  but  my  need  is  very  urgent,  for  I  am  a  stranger 
here.*' 

*'  Yes,**  said  Masloff  briefly.  "  I  think  I  can  assist  you.  But  you  speak 
the  Russian  tongue  very  plainly  for  an  American — ^pardon  me  for  saying  so.** 

**I  learned  it  years  ago,"  replied  Donald  candidly.  **I  lived  in  St. 
Petersburg  at  one  time.     My  name  is  Chumleigh — Donald  Chumleigh.** 

At  the  mention  of  this  name  Masloff  started  violently.  He  tried  to  speak, 
but  though  his  lips  moved  no  words  came.  Donald  did  not  observe  the 
stranger's  agitation. 

**  Yes,"  he  continued,  **that  is  how  I  come  to  know  your  language  so 
well.     I  have  purposely  kept  up  my  acquaintance  with  it.'* 

Still  Masloff  made  no  reply.  His  eyes  were  fixed  intently  on  Donald, 
scanning  him  from  head  to  foot. 

The  embarrassing  silence  was  broken  by  the  driver,  who  seemed  to  have 
become  suddenly  sobered  by  the  accident. 
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'*  Just  stay  here  a  moment,  your  honor,*'  he  said,  *'  and  I'll  be  back  with 
the  horse.  He  can't  go  far,  you  see,  and  as  for  the  harness — I  can  easily 
mend  that.     1*11  have  you  at  the  Hotel  Moscow  in  half  an  hour." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply  he  ran  up  the  street  and  disappeared. 

Donald  turned  to  MaslofE. 

'*I  will  be  under  great  obligation  to  you  if  you  will  accompany  me  to 
the  Hotel  Moscow,  provided  the  fellow  brings  the  horse  back  in  a  reasonable 
time,'*  he  said.  "  I  am  afraid  to  trust  him  again,  though  he  appears  to  be 
sober  enough  now.*' 

**  I  will  gladly  do  you  that  service,**  replied  Masloff. 

He  came  a  step  nearer  and  then  paused.  The  driver  was  out  of  sight 
and  hearing  by  this  time,  but  the  silence  of  night  was  disturbed  by  vague 
noises  that  seemed  to  come  from  different  directions — a  soft  pounding  like 
the  distant  patter  of  hoofs. 

'*  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  commotion  in  the  town,"  remarked  Donald. 
**  Something  unusual  must  be  going  on.** 

''Yes,"  said  MaslofE,  in  a  low  voice,  **  you  are  right.  Something  is  the 
matter.** 

He  glanced  uneasily  up  and  down  the  street,  and  then  made  a  sudden 
rapid  movement  toward  Donald — a  movement  so  menacing  in  its  nature  that 
the  latter  instantly  suspected  some  foul  design  on  the  part  of  the  stranger, 
and  tried  to  escape  by  dodging  around  the  carriage. 

Too  late  !  With  an  agile  bound  MasloflE  had  his  victim  by  the  throat. 
Donald  uttered  one  low,  choking  cry,  and  then  he  was  hurled  backward 
against  the  parapet  of  the  bridge. 


Chapter  V. — A  I^ost  Identity. 

SEB.GE  Maswff's  lucky  star  was  surely  in  the  ascendant  that  night.  In 
the  fall  that  followed  his  assault  on  Donald  the  latter  struck  the  back  of  his 
head  on  the  stone  parapet  of  the  bridge  and  rolled  over  to  the  ground  with- 
out sound  or  motion. 

A  gleam  of  satisfaction  shone  in  Masloff' s  eyes.  He  hastily  produced  a 
small  vial  and  bent  over  his  victim,  who  already  showed  sig^  of  returning 
consciousness,  for  the  blow  had  been  a  very  slight  one. 

Masloff  opened  the  vial — which  at  oqce  diffused  a  strong  odor  of  chloro- 
form— and  saturating  a  handkerchief  with  part  of  the  contents,  he  pressed  it 
against  Donald's  nose  and  held  it  there  until  it  had  thoroughly  done  its 
stupefying  work. 

A  hasty  glance  showed  Masloff  that  the  coast  was  clear,  and  without 
hesitation  he  stripped  off  his  own  wet  clothes,  and  then  with  skilful  hands 
he  divested  Donald  of  his  neat  suit  of  English  tweed.  A  moment  or  two 
later  the  clever  transformation  was  effected.  Masloff  stood  in  the  garments 
of  his  victim,  and  Donald  was  arrayed  in  the  Russian's  well  worn  suit  and 
light  gray  doak. 

This  last  task  proved  very  difficult — for  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  put  soaking 
wet  clothes  on  an  unconscious  man — but  Masloff  finally  completed  it  and 
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surveyed  his  work  with  satisfaction.  Both  men  were  of  the  same  size  and 
build,  and  the  attire  of  each  fitted  the  other  perfectly.  The  contents  of  the 
pockets  remained  unchanged  with  the  exception  of  MaslofiF's  purse,  which  he 
placed  on  his  own  person.  He  had,  in  addition,  Donald's  watch  and  chain, 
and  a  packet  containing  bank  notes,  letters  of  credit,  and,  what  was  of  more 
value  than  all,  the  latter's  passport. 

Masloff  next  examined  his  victim's  leathern  traveling  bag,  which  held  only 
clothes,  toilet  articles,  and  a  bunch  of  letters  and  papers. 

Then,  after  applying  the  chloroformed  handkerchief  a  second  time,  he 
lifted  Donald  in  his  strong  arms  and  placed  him  inside  the  carriage  in  an 
upright  position.     He  closed  the  door  and  picked  up  the  traveling  bag. 

**Safe  for  the  present,"  he  said  aloud,  as  he  glanced  up  and  down  the 
street.  *'  And  now  for  a  temporary  hiding  place.  No  train  leaves  for  Berlin 
until  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  If  things  turn  out  as  I  think  they  will, 
I  can  safely  take  that  train.  It  is  even  possible  that  I  can  venture  back  to 
St.  Petersburg.  This  has  been  a  strange  night's  adventure.  To  think  that 
I  should  meet  that  man  here — and  that  he  should  be  the  means  of  my  escape  ! 
It  is  wonderful,  and  it  will  be  more  marvelous  still  if  he  fails  to  prove  his 
identity  and  suffers  in  my  place.  That  is  hardly  possible — and  yet  stranger 
things  have  happened.     Well,  it  will  be  so  much  the  better  for  me." 

With  a  glance  at  the  carriage  and  a  quick  scrutiny  of  the  long,  gloomy 
street.  Serge  Masloff  hurried  away  in  the  direction  of  the  town,  and  was  soon 
out  of  sight. 

Barely  five  minutes  later  the  driver  returned,  leading  the  runaway  horse, 
which  he  had  succeeded  in  catching.  At  first  he  believed  that  his  passenger 
had  become  tired  of  waiting  and  gone  away,  but  when  he  peeped  through 
the  carriage  door  he  saw  Donald  leaning  back  on  the  seat.  He  called  several 
times,  but  received  no  response. 

**The  poor  fellow  has  gone  to  sleep,"  he  muttered,  '*And  little 
wonder  at  it.  It's  taking  me  a  long  time  to  find  the  Hotel  Moscow — thanks 
to  Ivan  Padrosky's  bad  vodka — but  I'll  soon  be  there  now." 

He  backed  the  horse  into  the  shafts,  mended  the  broken  harness  as  well 
as  he  was  able,  and  in  a  short  time  the  carriage  was  rattling  over  the  stony 
ground  toward  the  lights  of  Wirballen. 

The  Russian  was  thoroughly  sober  now.  He  drove  in  and  out  through 
the  narrow  streets,  and  finally  turned  into  a  broader  thoroughfare  and  drew 
up  before  a  gloomy  building  of  painted  brick.  A  bright  light  streamed  from 
the  windows  on  the  ground  floor,  and  on  the  glass  transom  over  the  door 
were  these  words : 

HOTEI<  MOSCOW. 

The  driver  sprang  from  his  seat  and  opened  the  carriage  door. 

**  Here  you  are  at  last,"  he  called  out  cheerily.  '*  Hotel  Moscow,  your 
honor." 

The  next  instant  he  reeled  back  in  amazement  as  Donald  stepped  feebly 
out  and  groped  his  way  across  the  pavement.  The  effect  of  the  drug  was 
just  passing  off,  and  he  did  not  as  yet  realize  what  had  happened.  He  looked 
up  at  the  hotel  and  then  turned  to  the  amazed  driver. 
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'*  Where  is  my — my  satchel  ?  '*  he  demanded  stupidly.  '*  And  how  did 
my  clothes  get  wet?  This  is  the  Hotel  Moscow,  is  it?  All  right.  I'm 
sleepy  and  want  to  go  to  bed.  Tell  me  how  much  I  owe  you  and  1*11  give 
you  the  money  at  once." 

The  Russian  looked  at  Donald  with  a  white,  scared  face.  Was  this  man 
in  the  wet  clothes  and  gray  cloak  the  same  neatly  dad  gentleman  whom  he 
had  taken  up  at  the  railway  station  an  •  hour  or  two  before — or  was  it  a 
difiEerent  person  altogether  ?  No ;  that  could  not  be.  He  had  the  same  face 
and  he  wanted  the  Hotel  Moscow. 

A  sudden  suspicion  of  foul  play  and  of  the  probable  result  to  himself 
flashed  imto  the  driver's  mind.  He  glanced  up  and  down  the  street.  It  was 
empty.  No  one  had  seen  the  carriage  arrive.  His  only  escape  from  a  bad 
scrape  was  in  immediate  flight. 

''It  don't  matter  about  the  money,"  he  whispered  hurriedly  to  Donald. 
"You  can  pay  it  another  time.  There  is  the  hotel — ^just  in  front  of  you." 
Then  he  mounted  the  box,  drove  furiously  down  the  street,  and  vanished 
around  the  first  comer. 

Donald  looked  helplessly  after  the  departing  vehicle^  and  then  walked 
unsteadily  across  the  pavement.  The  name  of  the  hotel  caught  his  eye, 
and  he  opened  the  door  and  stepped  in. 

The  office  of  the  Hotel  Moscow  was  a  small,  plainly  furnished  room.  On 
one  side  was  a  buffet  full  of  decanters  and  glasses.  Behind  this  stood  a 
middle  aged  man  conversing  with  an  officer  in  police  uniform,  who  was 
leaning  over  the  buffet  sipping  a  glass  of  wine.  In  the  other  end  of  the  room 
was  a  red  shirted  mujik  fast  asleep  on  a  wooden  bench. 

The  two  men  at  the  buffet  scrutinized  Donald  sharply  as  he  came  toward 
them,  and  almost  instantly  left  the  room  after  making  a  hasty  sign  to  the 
buffet  keeper,  who  nodded  slightly. 

y     "A  glass  of  brandy,  quick,"  said  Donald,  as  he  reached  the  buffet  and 
caught  hold  of  it  for  support. 

The  attendant  poured  out  a  glassful  of  the  stuff  and  Donald  began  to  sip 
it  slowly.  The  door  opened  softly  behind  him  and  four  gendarmes  entered, 
led  by  the  officer  who  had  left  the  apartment  a  moment  or  two  before.  The 
latter  advanced  to  the  buffet  and  clapped  Donald  on  the  shoulder. 

**  I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  Czar,"  he  said  sternly.  "  I  warn  you 
not  to  resist." 

The  sight  of  the  gendarmes  and  the  stimulating  powers  of  the  raw  brandy 
threw  off  the  lethargy  that  oppressed  Donald,  and  his  mind  became  suddenly 
clear.  He  remembered  all,  and  the  mystery  of  the  wet  clothes  that  he  wore, 
and  of  the  missing  satchel,  was  a  mystery  no  longer. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  "  he  demanded  of  the  officer  in  a  tone  of 
indignant  surprise,  and  speaking  in  Russian,  of  cotu-se. 

The  officer  made  no  reply.  He  plunged  his  hand  into  the  pocket  of 
Donald's  coat  and  drew  out  a  bundle  of  papers.  As  he  hastily  examined 
them  a  smile  of  triumph  flitted  across  his  stern  features. 

"  This  is  the  right  person,"  he  said  briefly.  "  Here  are  papers  stolen 
from  Colonel  Jaroslav,  a  passport  made  out  to  Nicholas  Pashua,  and  a  photo- 
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graph.  Hullo  !  What  does  this  mean  ?  On  the  back  of  the  card  is  written, 
*  Portrait  of  Serge  MaslofE.'  This  is  a  good  night's  work,  men.  Serge 
Masloff  and  Nicholas  Pashua,  the  assassin,  are  one  and  the  same.  I  can  see 
the  likeness  clearly.  The  face  in  the  portrait  has  a  beard,  it  is  true,  but  the 
other  points  are  the  same — ^light  hair,  ruddy  skin,  blue  eyes  ;  that  is  the 
description  written  on  the  back  of  the  card.  Yes,  this  is  Serge  Masloff 
beyond  a  doubt." 

The  officer  glanced  several  times  from  the  portrait  to  his  prisoner,  and 
then,  completely  satisfied,  he  put  the  packet  of  proofs  into  his  pocket. 

**  You  are  making  a  great  mistake,''  said  Donald,  speaking  as  calmly  as 
possible.  ' '  I  am  an  American  and  my  name  is  Chumleigh.  While  you  are 
wasting  your  time  with  me  the  real  criminal  is  making  his  escape.*' 

He  then  related  to  the  officer  all  that  had  happened  to  him  since  he  left 
the  railway  station — the  accident  at  the  bridge,  the  appearance  of  the  stranger, 
and  the  assault  which  had  deprived  him  of  consciousness. 

ft 

•*  That  man  must  have  drugged  me  and  changed  clothes,"  he  added,  in 
conclusion.  *'  I  knew  nothing  until  I  came  to  my  senses  in  front  of  this 
hotel.  It  will  be  easy  to  trace  the  real  criminal,  for  he  has  my  passport  and 
will  probably  try  to  use  it.  I  hope  you  will  find  him,  for  he  has  taken  every- 
thing I  had — clothes,  papers,  and  money." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Donald's  manner  and  speech  were  against  him. 
The  effect  of  the  chloroform  made  his  words  incoherent.  His  face  was 
flushed  and  his  hands  trembled — signs  that  could  be  readily  construed  as 
guilt. 

The  officer  so  read  them. 

**  You  are  a  clever  liar,"  he  said,  **  but  no  fairy  tale  of  that  kind  can  help 
you.  Who  ever  knew  an  American  to  speak  our  language;  as  fluently  as  you 
do  ?  I  would  stake  my  very  head  that  you  are  Serge  Masloff.  You  may  as 
well  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  It  will  be  so  much  the  worse  for  you  if  you  try 
to  deceive  me.  The  whole  affair  is  known,  and  the  order  for  your  arrest 
came  by  telegraph.  It  was  a  daring  thing  to  jump  from  the  moving  train, 
but  you  see  it  has  availed  you  nothing. ' ' 

**Itell  you  I  am  innocent,"  cried  Donald  excitedly.  "I  don't  know 
anything  about  Serge  Masloff.     My  name  is  Donald  Chumleigh." 

He  persisted  in  speaking  in  spite  of  the  officer's  harsh  command  to  be 
silent,  and  finally  he  was  overpowered  by  the  gendarmes  and  dragged  into 
the  street.  The  officer  lingered  behind  a  moment  to  caution  the  buffet 
keeper  to  say  nothing  of  the  arrest,  and  then  he  led  the  way  to  the  police 
station,  which  was  less  than  a  block  distant. 

Here  Donald  was  thrown  into  a  damp,  gloomy  cell  and  left  to  himself, 
with  threats  of  violence  if  he  persisted  in  making  an  outcry.  He  was  now 
seriously  alarmed.  He  knew — ^as  only  one  acquainted  with  Russia  could 
know — the  gravity  ^of  his  situation.  He  stood  in  the  shoes  of  some  Nihilist 
who  had  been  fleeing  from  St.  Petersburg  after  the  commission  of  a  crime. 
The  real  culprit  was  probably  safely  across  the  frontier  by  this  time,  and  his 
victim  had  no  means  of  proving  his  identity,  since  the  police  were  convinced 
of  his  guilt  and  refused  to  listen  to  his  explanations.     Donald  knew  that  his 
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knowledge  of  the  Russian  tongue  was  against  him.     As  the  officer  had  said, 
it  was  an  unheard  of  thing  for  an  American  to  speak  Russian  fluently. 

He  had  friends  in  St.  Petersburg,  it  is  true,  but  Donald  knew  only  too 
well  that  he  might  never  have  a  chance  of  communicating  with  them,  or  with 
any  one  who  would  believe  his  story. 

Under  the  existing  code  of  police  regulations  in  Russia,  he  could  be — and 
probably  would  be — condemned  without  the  formality  of  a  trial,  and  either 
executed  in  the  dungeons  of  the  fortress  or  sent  to  the  mines  of  Siberia  for  life. 

These  reflections  so  preyed  upon  Donald*  s  mind  that  he  felt  at  times  as  if 
he  would  go  mad.  For  nearly  an  hour  he  paced  his  cell,  striking  his  head 
more  than  once  against  the  stone  walls,  and  finally  he  lay  down  on  the 
wretched  bed  and  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep. 

When  he  recovered  consciousness  two  or  three  hours  later  his  mind 
refused  to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  his  surroundings.  He  was  weak  and 
bruised,  and  his  wet  clothes,  combined  with  his  mental  worriment,  had 
brought  on  a  chill  and  high  fever. 

His  speech  was  rambling  and  incoherent  when  the  gendarme  entered  his 
cell  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  prison  surgeon  who  accompanied 
the  officer  declared  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  move  the  prisoner,  but  his 
warning  could  not  be  heeded,  as  the  authorities  at  St.  Petersburg — with 
whom  the  officer  had  been  in  communication — had  ordered  Serge  MasloS  to 
be  sent  on  by  the  first  train.  The  best  that  the  surgeon  could  do  was  to 
prescribe  medicine  and  a  change  of  clothes,  and  these  orders  were  promptly 
carried  out. 

When  the  noon  train  left  Wirballen  for  St.  Petersblirg  that  day  Donald 
Chumleigh  was  among  the  passengers.  He  was  in  a  private  compartment 
of  the  forward  coach,  tossing  in  the  delirium  of  fever  on  his  hard  bed  and 
muttering  broken  sentences  in  a  language  that  was  so  much  Greek  to  the 
three  stern  faced  guards  who  watched  over  him,  and  at  intervals  dosed  him 
with  the  medicine  prescribed  by  the  prison  surgeon. 

It  was  well  for  Donald  Chumleigh  that  he  did  not  realize  the  gloomy 
prospect  which  lay  before  him  in  case  the  fever  did  not  carry  off  its  victim. 

His  identity  was  completely  lost.  His  protestations  of  innocence  had 
fallen  on  deaf  ears.  The  autocratic  power  wielded  by  the  Russian  police  was 
such  that  no  hope  existed  of  his  being  able  to  reach  the  ear  of  any  who  would 
listen  to  his  explanation. 

By  a  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence — each  link  of  which  was  tightly 
forged — Donald  Chumleigh  had  become  Serge  Masloff  the  Nihilist.  The 
clothes  on  his  person,  the  stolen  documents  found  in  the  pocket  of  the  cloak, 
the  passport  made  out  in  the  name  of  Nicholas  Pashua,  the  photograph — 
which  actually  bore  a  chance  resemblance  to  Donald — ^all  these  were  indis- 
putable facts. 

As  for  the  real  Serge  Masloff — it  was  not  likely  that  any  error  of  his 
would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  mixed  identities.  He  would  play  his 
cards  too  well  for  that. 

Donald  Chumleigh' s  situation  could  hardly  have  been  more  critical  had 

he  been  in  very  truth  the  real  criminal. 
7 
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Fate  sometimes  plays  queer  freaks  witb  a  man's  life,  and  both  good  and 
evil  were  destined  to  come  from  Donald  Chumleigh's  misfortunes^ 


Chapter  VI. — By  Order  op  the  Czar. 

After  Paul  Dagmar,  alias  Serge  Masloff,  left  the  apartments  of  bis 
brother  on  the  eventful  morning  of  the  loth  of  April,  Captain  Dagmar 
donned  his  Cossack  uniform,  and  then,  forbidding  his  servant  Sasha  to  disturb 
him,  he  locked  his  door,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  room,  stopping  only  at 
intervals  to  take  a  fresh  cigarette  from  the  silver  case  and  light  it.  Every 
footfall  on  the  floor  beneath  caused  him  to  start  and  turn  uneasily  toward  the 
door.  He  should  have  gone  that  morning  to  report  to  Colonel^  Jaroslav,  but 
he  was  unable  to  summon  sufficient  courage  to  do  so.  After  the  breach  of 
honor  just  committed  he  hesitated  to  enter  the  presence  of  his  superior  officer. 
Not  until  the  dawn  of  another  day  could  he  feel  at  ease,  and  evfen  then  he 
knew  that  the  sting  of  conscience  would  remain.  He  regretted  having 
yielded  so  readily  to  the  demands  of  his  brother,  and  yet  mingled  with  his 
remorse  was  a  certain  lightness  of  heart  that  it  was  all  over  at  last — that  the 
necessity  for  playing  a  double  part  was  ended.  Paul  would  escape,  and 
absence  would  soon  dim  the  memory  of  his  notorious  deeds.  The  closet 
skeleton  of  the  Dagmar  family  would  never  stalk  forth  to  horrify  St.  Peters- 
burg society. 

**Yes,  the  sacrifice — even  of  honor — ^was  well  worth  the  end,'*  he 
reflected,  and  presently  he  became  more  composed  and  went  out  to  dine  at  a 
caf6  near  by  on  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt. 

He  returned  at  three  o'clock  with  the  satisfied  feeling  of  one  who  has 
dined  well,  and  tried,  with  the  aid  of  a  good  cigar,  to  become  absorbed  in  a 
new  novel.  The  book  proved  interesting — it  was  the  work  of  a  noted 
French  fictionist — and  Captain  Andre  was  soon  held  captive  by  it  beyond  his 
hopes.  He  did  not  hear  the  sound  of  wheels  that  stopped  before  the  house 
shortly  after  three  o* clock.  He  heard  nothing,  in  fact,  until  a  trampling  noise 
rang  through  the  hall,  and  then  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  dropping  book  and 
cigar. 

The  door  was  flung  open  without  ceremony,  and  a  tall  bearded  man  in  the 
uniform  of  police  entered.  Behind  him  were  three  other  men  in  plainclothes, 
and  in  the  background  Sasha  was  visible,  his  face  white  with  dread. 

After  the  first  terrible  shock  of  surprise  Captain  Andre  faced  the  intruders 
with  a  proud,  calm  bearing.  Only  the  pallor  of  his  cheek  betrayed  the  agony 
in  his  heart. 

**  What  do  you  want,  Grodekoff  ?  "  he  demanded  almost  fiercely. 

He  knew  the  man  well.  Many  a  time  he  had  given  him  orders  for  the 
arrest  of  various  persons.     Now  the  tables  were  reversed. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  want  you,'*  replied  Grodekoff,  whose  faltering 
voice  showed  how  painful  was  his  mission.  **  Perhaps  you  know  why .  It 
is  a  very  unpleasant  affair,  but  I  am  confident  that  you  will  be  able  to 
explain  all.  It  is  not  I  that  am  rei^ponsible  for  your  arrest.  I  am  acting 
under  higher  orders.** 
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"  Explain  yourself,  GrodekoflE,"  said  Andre  impatiently.  His  surprise 
was  not  feigned.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  divine  what  had  happened.  **  Has 
Paul  betrayed  me?  ''  he  wondered. 

"Inspector  Jaroslav  was  murderously  assaulted  at  an  early  hour  this 
morning,"  replied  Grodekoff  slowly.  "  The  assassin  gained  admittance  by  a 
stamped  order,  and  after  committing  the  deed  he  escaped  by  the  private  exit. 
The  inspector  had  given  orders  that  he  should  not  be  disturbed,  and  no  one 
ventured  to  enter  the  apartment  until  half  an  hour  ago.  Colonel  Jaroslav 
was  found  lying  back  in  his  chair  with  a  fractured  skull.  The  assassin  had 
been  gone  for  hours.     The  inspector's  recovery  is  almost  hopeless." 

Grodekoff  4)aused  and  looked  at  Andre.  The  latter  was  standing  in  the 
same  attitude.  His  teeth  were  clinched,  and  the  veins  on  his  forehead  stood 
out  like  whipcords. 

"  Go  on,"  he  muttered  hoarsely. 

"A  charred  paper  was  found  on  the  floor,"  resumed  Grodekoff,  keeping 
his  eyes  fixed  keenly  on  Andre.  "  It  had  evidently  blown  off  the  fire.  The 
writing  on  the  paper  was  legible.  It  was  an  order  for  a  passport  in  the  name 
of  Nicholas  Pashua.      It  was  dated  this  morning  and  bore  your  signature." 

Again  Grodekoff  paused  and  looked  at  Captain  Dagmar  inquiringly. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Andre,  not  moving  a  muscle. 

**  Nicholas  Pashua  will  be  arrested,"  continued  Grodekoff,  *'if,  as  is 
believed  to  be  the  case,  he  left  the  city  by  the  Warsaw  express.  Orders 
have  been  telegraphed  to  the  frontier.  But  that  is  not  his  real  name. 
Nicholas  Pashua  is  supposed  to  be  Serge  Masloff,  the  Nihilist." 

Andre's  majestic  bearing  suddenly  gave  way.  His  limbs  relaxed  and  he 
caught  hold  of  the  table  for  support. 

**  Paul  has  betrayed  me,"  he  muttered.  '*  All  is  lost !  My  poor  father  ! 
— ^how  will  he  bear  this  blow  ?  " 

Grodekoff,  seeing  in  Andre's  face  the  consciousness  of  his  guilt,  at  once 
became  stern  and  brusk. 

*'  Come  !    We  must  go.     Give  me  your  keys." 

Andre  gently  handed  them  over  and  called  to  Sasha  to  bring  him  his 
doak  and  hat. 

'  *  Where  ?  "  he  asked  of  the  officer.     **  To  the  fortress  ?  " 

Grodekoff  nodded  assent. 

Andre  was  now  outwardly  composed.  He  bade  farewell  to  Sasha,  who 
was  weeping  bitterly,  glanced  about  the  pleasant  apartments  which  he*  knew 
well  he  would  never  see  again,  and  then  signified  that  he  was  ready. 

Grodekoff  led  the  way  down  the  stairs,  and  Andre  followed  between  two 
guards.  The  third  man  was  left  behind  to  affix  seals  to  Andre's  possessions 
until  such  time  as  a  search  should  be  ordered. 

A  closed  drosky  stood  at  the  curb  before  the  house.  Grodekoff  hurried 
his  illustrious  captive  across  the  pavement,  hoping  to  escape  attention  from 
the  well  dressed  throng  that  were  moving  along  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt,  but 
the  journey,  short  as  it  was,  did  not  pass  without  incident.  As  Andre  was 
about  leaping  into  the  drosky  an  old  and  haggard  woman,  closely  wrapped 
up  in  a  doak,  tottered  forward. 
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''Captain  Dagmar/'  she  cried  shrilly ,  "I  want  to  see  yotu  I  must 
speak  with  yotu" 

She  evidently  did  not  comprehend  that  he  was  tinder  arrest. 

Andre's  two  companions  htnried  him  into  the  drosky  and  q^mog  after 
him,  closing  the  curtained  door  with  a  bang. 

"  Go  ahead  I "  shouted  GrodekoS  to  the  driver  as  he  mounted  the  box 
beside  him,  and  the  old  woman  was  left  on  the  sidewalk,  gazing  Uankly  at 
the  vanishing  equipage. 

Andre's  thoughts  during  that  gloomy  ride  were  varied  and  tumultuous. 
The  identity  and  object  of  the  old  woman  who  had  sought  to  sptak  with  him 
perplexed  him  for  a  little  while,  but  darker  problems  sooa  crowded  this  out 
of  his  mind* 

The  drosky,  rolled  swiftly  down  the  crowded  Nevskoi  Frospskty  along  the 
famous  Court  Quay,  majestic  with  palaces  and  mansions — among  them  the 
residence  of  Count  Vasily  Dagmar — and  finally,  crossing  the  Neva  by  a  noble 
iron  bridge^  reached  the  grim  and  frowning  fortress,  the  citadel  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  just  as  the  afternoon  sun  was  gleaming  on  the  thin  golden  spire  that 
marks  the  burial  place  of  the  Romanofib — ^the  last  home  of  czars  past  and 
czars  to  come. 

A  few  moments  later  Captain  Andre  Dagmar  was  an  inmate  of  one  of  the 
dark,  bomb  proof  cells. 

*9^f  ^^0  ^^P  4^  ^M^  ^^0 

^^*  ^^*  ^^*  ^^  ^^*  ^^V 

A  week  passed  on.  To  Andre,  locked  up  in  ^ence  and  solitude,  each  c^ 
those  seven  days  seemed  an  eternity  in  itself «  To  Donald  Chumleigh,  tostdng 
in  the  delirium  of  fever  on  his  hard  bed  in  the  hospital,  the  same  period  of 
time  seemed  nothing  at  all.  At  the  end  of  that  week  the  fate  of  both 
prisoners  was  decided — swiftly,  secretly,  and  without  the  formality  of  a 
trial. 

A  few  words  will  explain  all.  Count  Vasily  Dagmar,  as  soon  as  he  was 
informed  of  the  circumstances  that  had  led  to  the  arrest  of  both  his  sons» 
decided  to  save  the  family  honor,  and  chose  a  bold  expedient  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose.  £Us  prominence  and  high  standing  obtained  for 
him  an  audience  with  the  Czar.  He  laid  before  the  emperor  every  drcum* 
stance  connected  with  the  sad  afEair — the  real  identity  of  his  younger  son, 
Paul,  and  the  history  of  his  wayward,  evil  life,  as  well  as  the  brotherly 
a&ction,  so  basely  betrayed,  which  had  prompted  Andre's  attempt  to  save 
Paul  el  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  honor.  He  pleaded,  in  consideration  of  the 
loyalty  his  family  had  ever  shown  to  the  Czar  and  his  forefathers  before  him, 
that  no  rumor  of  this  foul  disgrace  should  readi  the  outer  world,  that  Paul's 
life  at  least  should  be  spared^  and  that  Andre  might  be  pardoned  and  restored 
to  his  rank. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Czar  acceded  to  the  first  and  second  of  these 
requests.  He  was  deeply  moved,  no  doubt,  by  the  sad  misfortunes  of  Count 
Vasily,  and  at  the  same  time  there  were  other  mitigating  circumstances, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Andre^  whose  loyalty  to  the  Czar  was  not  called  into 
question  by  the  grave  error  he  had  committed. 

To  begin  with,  rigorous  orders  were  issued  by  the  Czar  himself  that  the 
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\vhole  affair  should  be  kept  profoundly  secret,  and  so  well  were  these  instruc- 
tions carried  out  that  none — with  the  exception  of  the  Nihilists,  who  find  out 
everything — even  knew  that  the  would  be  assassin  of  Colonel  Jaroslav  had 
been  caught  or  that  Nicholas  Pashua  and  Serge  Masloff  were  one  and  the 
same.  Later  on  these  facts  came  out  and  were  published  in  the  papers,  but 
the  real  identity  of  Serge^Masloff  still  remained  a  secret. 

This  first  order  of  the  Czar  was  issued  two  days  after  the  double  arrest. 
At  the  dose  of  that  week,  previously  mentioned,  when  Donald  Chumleigh 
was  just  beginning  to  throw  off  the  fever,  and  lay  in  a  weak,  semi  conscious 
state,  the  order  of  his  sentence  came  to  the  fortress.  He  was  condemned  to  the 
mines  of  Kara  for  life.  This  was  really  no  mitigation.  Had  not  Colonel 
Jaroslav  been  on  the  way  to  recovery  from  his  terrible  wound,  Donald  would 
certainly  hiave  suffered  death  in  the  courtyard  of  the  fortress. 

But  in  Andre's  case  extraordinary  clemency  was  shown — ^not,  however, 
the  free  pardon  for  which  Count  Vasily  had  begged.  By  the  same  messenger 
who4>rought  Donald's  sentence  came  the  document  containing  the  will  of  the 
Czar  concerning  Andre.     Its  contents  were  about  as  follows  : 

Andre  Dagmar  is  hereby  deprived  of  his  rank  of  captain  in  the  imperial  guards,  and 
of  his  civil  position  of  under  secretary  to  the  bureau  of  police.  He  wiU  undergo  an 
imprisonment  of  one  month  in  the  fortress  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
that  sentence  he  will  report  to  Colonel  Sudekin,  the  commander  of  the  Ural  Cossacks  at 
Irkutsk. 

The  meaning  of  this  sentence  was  clear  to  Andre,  and  he  received  it  with 
mingled  joy  and  bitterness.  On  his  release  from  the  fortress  he  must  go  at 
once  to  Irkutsk,  which  was  4,000  miles  from  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  very  heart 
of  desolate  Siberia.  Practically  it  meant  banishment — a  long  farewell  to  the 
social  pleasures  of  the  Russian  capital,  but  he  knew  that  he  would  probably 
be  restored  to  his  military  rank  and  permitted  to  serve  the  Czar  as  loyally  as 
ever  in  that  far  away  land.  And  some  day  he  might  even  be  permitted  to 
return  to  St.  Petersburg  and  regain  the  social  standing  that  he  had  forfeited. 

One  week  later — on  the  24th  of  April — Donald  Chumleigh  was  removed 
from  the  fortress  at  night  and  taken  in  a  closely  guarded  carriage  to  the 
Moscow  railway  terminus.  During  his  l>rief  convalescence  he  had  tried  in 
vain  to  find  some  one  who  would  listen  to  him.  The  Czar's  orders  were 
rigorously  carried  out  and  harsh  means  were  used  to  compel  him  to  silence. 
He  was  too  weak  and  broken  down  by  illness  to  offer  resistance,  or  even 
thoroughly  to  realize  his  situation,  and  now  when  he  found  himself  in  a  dark 
compartment  of  a  railway  coach  in  company  with  two  or  three  other  convicted 
criminals,  and  felt  the  motion  of  the  train  as  it  glided  out  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
station,  he  did  not  even  know  what  was  his  destination.  There  were  times, 
in  fact,  when  he  wondered  if  he  were  not  Serge  Masloff,  the  Nihilist,  after  all. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  which  occurred  about  the  20th  of  May, 
Andre  Dagmar  was  released  from  the  fortress,  and  after  an  affecting  inter- 
view with  his  father,  he  started  at  once  for  Irkutsk  in  conformity  with  the 
Czar's  orders. 

Andre's  feelings  concerning  his  brother  had  changed — at  least  for  the 
present     He  realized  the  full  enormity  of  the  base  act  of  betrayal  that  had 
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requited  his  kindness  and  self  sacrifice,  and  knowing  that  Paul's  fate  was 
sealed,  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  serve  a  life  sentence  in  the  terrible  mines 
of  Kara,  he  resolved,  as  his  father  had  implored,  to  banish  that  unworthy 
brother  forever  from  his  mind. 

Andre's  disappearance  from  social  life  caused  a  ripple  of  excitement  in 
St.  Petersburg.  It  was  soon  rumored  that  some  slight  indiscretion  had 
caused  his  removal  to  a  distant  military  post,  and  before  the  brief  Russian 
summer  had  ended  he  was  forgotten  save  by  a  few. 

Let  us  follow  Andre  and  Donald  in  the  path  that  fate  has  marked  out  for 
them — a  path  that  will  lead  to  adventures  more  thrilling  and  more  wonderful 
than  the  heart  of  the  most  ardent  reader  can  conceive. 


Chapter  VII. — A  Bi/X)dthirsty  Foe. 

A  DETAILED  account  need  not  be  given  of  Donald  Chumleigh's  journey 
eastward  from  the  Russian  capital,  as  it  was  for  the  most  part  void  of 
incident.  He  traveled  by  rail  to  the  far  side  of  the  Ural  mountains,  which 
form  the  boundary  line  between  Russia  proper  and  Siberia,  and  are  distant 
about  1, 600  miles  from  St.  Petersburg.  Thence,  in  company  with  other 
exiles — from  whom  he  was  rigorously  kept  apart,  however — ^he  was  trans* 
ported  by  a  steam  convict  barge  to  the  city  of  Tomsk. 

The  journey  was  painfully  slow,  and  owing  to  many  vexatious  delays, 
lasted  for  nearly  six  weeks.  During  all  this  time  Donald  was  closely  guarded 
and  allowed  no  opportunity  of  explaining  his  false  position.  Several  times 
he  attempted  to  speak  to  those  in  charge  of  him,  but  was  only  laughed  at, 
and  brutally  ordered  to  keep  silence.  Gradually  the  hope  that  had  first 
been  so  strong  in  his  heart  faded  away,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  dull  despair — a 
conviction  that  he  would  never  be  able  to  prove  his  identity,  but  must  suffer 
for  the  crimes  of  this  unknown  Serge  Masloff  in  whose  shoes  he  now  stood. 
He  did  not  even  know  the  fate  that  was  in  store  for  him,  though  the  vision 
of  the  desolate  Siberian  gold  mines  was  constantly  before  his  eyes.  He  grew 
haggard  and  thin*-a  mere  ghost  of  his  former  self — but  deep  down  in  his 
heart  one  tiny  spark  of  hope  still  remained.  It  was  quite  possible,  he 
reflected,  that  some  day  he  would  meet  with  Russian  officials  who  might  be 
induced  to  give  ear  to  his  story.  This  point  once  gained,  Donald  felt  con- 
fident of  impressing  his  hearers,  and  setting  on  foot  an  investigation  that 
would  sooner  or  later  give  him  his  freedom. 

He  was  aware  that  no  aid  could  reach  him  from  other  sources,  for  his 
friends  in  St.  Petersburg  knew  nothing  of  his  coming. 

Slight  indeed  was  the  hope  that  remained  to  him,  and  his  spirits  were  at 
their  lowest  ebb  when  the  steam  barge  landed,  one  pleasant  June  evening, 
before  the  city  of  Tomsk. 

The  convicts,  to  the  number  of  five  or  six  hundred,  were  permitted  to 
remain  on  board  overnight,  but  Donald  was  at  once  conducted  through  the 
town  in  a  closed  carriage — a  precaution  which,  as  he  well  knew,  signified 
him  to  be  a  criminal  of  the  highest  grade,  and  one  concerning  whom  the 
utmost  secrecy  was  desired. 
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A  torn  place  in  the  curtains  gave  him  a  glimpse  of  the  outer  world,  and 
the  scene  brought  tears  to  his  eyes — it  reminded  him  so  strongly  of  the  home 
that  he  would  probably  never  see  again.  He  saw  paved  streets  lit  by  cheerful 
gas  lamps,  churches,  schools,  newspaper  offices,  and  throngs  of  well  dressed 
people.  It  was  difficult  to  realize  that  this  was  really  a  central  Siberian 
town,  three  thousand  miles  away  from  St.  Petersburg. 

The  carriage  soon  reached  the  suburbs,  and  after  rolling  along  the  high 
bank  of  the  river  Tom  for  a  short  distance,  it  stopped  before  the  Tomsk 
forwarding  prison.  This  was  a  small  town  in  itself.  It  consisted  of  probably 
twenty  long,  low  buildings  of  logs,  each  surrounded  by  a  stockade  of  its  own, 
and  the  whole  inclosed  by  a  large  stockade  of  sharpened  logs,  square  in 
shape,  with  sentry  boxes  scattered  along  the  sides  and  at  the  angles.  Before 
each  of  these  paced  an  armed  Cossack. 

At  this  forwarding  prison  were  made  up  the  exile  parties  which  started 
out  at  frequent  intervals.  ~  From  Tomsk  stretches  the  great  Siberian  road, 
dear  to  Vladivostok  and  the  Pacific  coast,  and  along  this  the  poor  wretches 
are  compelled  to  travel  on  foot  for  thousands  of  miles,  without  sufficient  food 
or  clothing.     Little  wonder  that  they  perish  by  hundreds  on  the  way. 

The  Tomsk  forwarding  prison  is  never  empty.  Its  "kameras"  or  cells 
always  contain  hundreds  of  inmates. 

The  prison  office  and  the  more  pretentious  residence  of  the  governor  were 
passed,  and,  after  a  brief  ride  between  the  gloomy  log  buildings,  the  carriage 
halted  before  a  small  square  house  solidly  built,  which  was  evidently  intended 
for  prisoners  of  special  importance. 

Donald  was  hurried  from  the  vehicle  and  pushed  through  the  door,  but 
in  the  brief  interval  of  passage  he  noticed  that  his  place  of  confinement  was 
close  to  the  stockade — the  side  which  bordered  the  river — and  that  one  of  the 
log  buildings  lay  parallel  with  it  at  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  yards. 

In  the  narrow  corridor  within  a  lamp  was  burning,  and  its  dim,  smoky 
light  showed  three  doors  in  the  side  of  the  wall. 

Donald  was  led  to  the  most  remote  one  of  these,  and  thrust  into  a  dark, 
foul  smelling  cell.  He  heard  the  door  closed  and  locked,  and  a  moment  later 
all  sound  died  away.  He  was  alone — unless  the  other  cells  were  occupied  by 
wretches  as  unfortunate  as  himself. 

That  night  was  more  terrible  than  any  Donald  had  spent  since  his  arrest. 
He  tried  vainly  to  sleep,  but  the  foul,  thick  air  seemed  to  choke  him,  and  at 
last  he  rose  from  the  couch  made  of  rough  boards  that  stood  in  one  corner, 
and  paced  the  hard  earthen  floor  of  his  cell  until  the  gray  dawn  peeped 
through  a  narrow  window  up  near  the  roof.  Then  exhausted  nature  claimed 
its  own  and  he  slept  soundly  all  through  that  day,  waking  at  sunset  to  find 
food  and  water  by  his  side. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  Donald  was  not  at  once  sent  forward  on  the 
next  stage  of  his  journey,  though  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days  exile 
parties  started  for  the  dreaded  mines  of  the  Trans- Baikal. 

He  remained  in  his  gloomy  cell — visited  only  by  the  guard  who  brought 
him  food  and  drink — for  a  period  of  two  weeks,  and  by  that  time  he  had 
begun  to  believe  himself  fated  to  spend  the  balance  of  his  life  here.     Short, 
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indeed,  would  that  life  be — in  such  foul,  damp  quarters.  He  lost  all  hope 
and  grew  sullen  and  morose,  even  desperate  at  times,  meditating  an  attack  on 
the  guard  who  visited  him  daily,  and  an  attempt  to  force  his  way  out  of  the 
prison.  In  his  sober  moments  he  realized  the  folly  of  such  a  thing,  and  the 
death  penalty  it  would  bring  with  it. 

The  fifteenth  day  after  his  arrival  at  the  Tomsk  prison  came  and  passed, 
and  that  night  Donald  was  roused  from  a  sound  sleep  by  one  of  those  fanciful 
alarms  which  exist  only  in  the  imagination,  and  yet  are  the  cause  of  the 
most  acute  terror.  He  sprang  from  his  bed  and  paced  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  cell,  trembling  in  every  limb  and  wet  with  perspiration. 

Presently  he  became  more  composed  and  leaned  up  against  the  wall. 

**  There  was  no  cause  for  fright,"  he  muttered.  **  I've  had  a  bad  dream, 
that  was  all.     What  a  coward  I  have  become  in  these  last  few  weeks  ! " 

Suddenly  a  faint  noise  reached  his  ear,  as  though  people  were  engaged  in 
conversation  at  no  great  distance  off.  He  bent  toward  the  ground,  but  the 
sound  had  ceased  by  this  time,  and  he  could  hear  nothing. 

Donald  was  greatly  amazed,  and  not  a  little  mystified.  "It  must  have 
been  imagination,"  he  said  aloud,  "and  yet  I  was  sure  I  heard  voices. 
Perhaps  some  one  is  outside  the  building.  But  what  could  they  be  doing 
there  at  this  time  of  night?    It  must  be  past *' 

The  sentence  was  choked  off  on  Donald's  lips,  for  that  instant  the  floor  of 
the  cell  seemed  to  drop  from  under  his  feet  and  down  he  went  into  space. 
The  fall  was  not  very  great.  He  struck  something  soft,  hearing  indistinctly 
as  he  did  so  a  sharp  cry,  and  then  brought  up  against  the  bottom  with  a  dull 
force  that  partially  stunned  him  and  knocked  the  breath  from  his  body. 

For  half  a  minute  there  was  utter  silence.  He  lay  still,  slowly  recovering 
breath  and  trying  to  realize  the  meaning  of  this  strange  thing  that  had 
happened. 

**  It  must  be  a  dream,"  he  thought,  as  he  made  an  effort  to  rise. 

That  instant  he  knew  his  fall  to  be  no  dream,  but  rather  a  stern  reality, 
for  just  as  he  gained  a  sitting  posture  he  was  dashed  violently  backward 
and  a  pair  of  muscular  hands  tightened  on  his  throat. 

In  the  presence  of  a  real  danger  Donald's  courage/came  back  to  him,  and 
with  all  the  strength  he  possessed  he  struggled  an(^  strove  to  throw  off  his 
unknown  antagonist. 

But  this  proved  to  be  a  difficult  task.  The  other  man  fought  with 
equal  desperation,  and  for  a  time  Donald  was  unable  to  break  the  choking  hold 
on  his  throat.  At  last,  with  a  great  effort,  he  partially  freed  himself  and 
rolled  his  enemy  over. 

Donald  was  now  on  top,  but  his  victory  was  short  lived.  With  a  hoarse 
snarl  of  fury — the  only  sound  he  had  yet  uttered — ^his  opponent  reversed  the 
situation,  and  Donald  found  himself  again  underneath. 

Both  men  now  fought  with  all  the  strength  that  was  in  them,  rolling  over 
and  over  on  the  soft  ground  and  striking  against  what  seemed  to  be  a  wall  of 
earth  on  either  side.  They  were  pretty  evenly  matched,  and  as  neither  had 
weapons  the  struggle  threatened  to  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 

It  was  a  horrible  place  for  a  fight.     The  darkness  was  intense  and  the  air 
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was  hot  and  close  to  suffocation.  Harder  and  harder  Donald  gasped  for 
breath.  He  felt  his  strength  leaving  him,  and  made  one  more  effort  to  over- 
turn his  assailant.  He  partially  succeeded,  and  the  next  instant — ^how  it 
happened  he  knew  not — he  was  lying  flat  on  his  back  with  a  great  weight 
on  his  chest  and  his  enemy's  hot,  fetid  breath  blowing  on  his  cheeks. 

''  Mercy  ! "  panted  Donald.     "  Don't  kill  me  ! " 

"No  mercy  for  you,"  hissed  the  stranger,  and  then  in  a  low,  hoarse 
whisper  he  added  :  **  Pierre  !  Pierre  Vdlbartf  Strike  a  lights  quick,  and  hand 
me  your  knife  till  I  slit  this  fellow' s  throat, ' ' 

For  a  few  seconds  there  was  silence.  Then  a  sharp,  rasping  noise  was 
heard  and  a  yellow  glow  quivered  through  the  darkness. 

(to  B«   CONTINUBD") 
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The  pfobiem  tiiat  pux^led  Jack  Leslie  aod  tbe  strange  manaer  ia  "wrhkh  it  was  K^ved— 
How  an  evening's  entertainment  ministered  to  ttie  life  happiness  of  two  loving  hearts* 

"  CO  you're  oflf  to  Biarritz  tomorrow,  old  chap  ?  "  ^d  Dick  Wyndham, 
^  pushing  back  his  chair  and  lighting  a  cigarette.  He  and  his  friend 
Jack  Leslie  had  been  lunching  together  in  an  almost  empty  restaurant  in 
Piccadilly.  It  was  the  end  of  August,  and  London  was  fast  turning  into  a 
wilderness.  "  It's  quite  a  new  idea  to  me,"  he  added,  "  to  think  of  Biarritz 
in  summer.     I  always  thought  winter  was  the  time  for  going  there." 

**  That's  a  regular  insular  notion,  Dick,"  answered  Leslie.  "The  real 
season  is  in  August  and  September.  The  place  is  crammed  with  French, 
Russians,  and  Spaniards,  with  here  and  there  a  sprinkling  of  English  and 
Americans.  My  aunt,  Mrs.  Chiltem,  is  spending  the  summer  there  with 
my  cousin  Violet,  and  I  hear  they  have  taken  up  tremendously  with  all  these 
foreigners. 

"  In  fact,  there  is  a  rumor  that  Violet  has  become  engaged  to  a  South 
American  millionaire  of  the  name  of  Christobal  Queretaro.  And  as,  entre 
nous,  I  do  not  trust  my  aunt's  judgment  very  much  in  these  matters — she 
knows  absolutely  nothing  about  the  sort  of  society  one  meets  in  a  foreign 
watering  place — I  am  going  out  there  to  see  for  myself  what  sort  of  a  ffeUow 
this  '  Rastaquouere '  is." 

**  What  the  deuce  is  that  ?  "  asked  Dick  Wyndham. 

"  Well,  it's  rather  a  term  of  reproach,  and  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  use  it 
in  conjunction  with  this  fellow,  against  whom  I  really  know  nothing.  Out 
in  Argentina  we  used  to  apply  it  to  the  *  hide  and  tallow '  men,  as  rough  a 
lot  as  you  could  well  imagine.  When  they  have  made  their  pile,  some  of 
them  come  across  the  water  to  get  rid  of  it  in  Paris — London  doesn't  seem 
to  take  their  fancy,  somehow — and  when  all  the  money  is  gone,  they  make 
tracks  back  to  South  America,  leaving  their  debts  behind  them.  So  they  are 
not  generally  in  odor  of  sanctity  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel." 

"  But  this  chap's  not  that  sort,  is  he  ?  "  asked  Dick. 
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'•Probably  not,  but  I  think  I'd  like  to  see  for  myself,"  returned  the 
other.  **  The  fact  is,  Dick,  this  engagement  of  Violet's  cuts  me  up  rather. 
I've  been  an  awful  fool  about  the  whole  business,  and  it's  entirely  my  own 
fault  if  things  have  gone  wrong.  She  and  I  were  so  much  together  as  chil- 
dren ;  then  I  went  out  to  South  America,  and  stayed  away  five  years,  and  when 
I  came  back  Violet  was  grown  up.  At  first,  it  was  the  old  brother  and  sister 
business  over  again,  but  it  gradually  drifted  into  quite  another  feeling  on  my 
side,  and  like  a  fool,  I  made  pretty  Sure  of  Violet,  and  I  knew  her  people 
would  have  no  objections,  especially  since  I  made  that  big  coup  in  South 
Africans  ;  so  I  let  things  slide,  and  never  came  to  a  positive  understanding 
with  her,  and  now  I  hear  that  she  has  engaged  herself  to  this  Queretaro  !" 

**Well,  cheer  up,  old  chap,  she  hasn't  married  him  yet,"  responded 
Dick,  with  that  easy  philosophy  with  which  we  are  apt  to  take  our  friends' 
misfortunes.  '  *  Tell  me  some  more  about  Biarritz.  It  seems  to  be  a  jolly 
sort  of  place,  and  I've  half  a  mind  to  join  you  out  there." 

**  Oh,  there's  lots  of  ftin  to  be  had  ;  any  amount  of  dances  and  suppers, 
excursions  across  the  Spanish  frontier,  bull  fights,  picnics,  etc.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  sea  bathing,  which  is  different  from  anything  of  the  kind  over  here." 

**  They  gamble  a  bit  at  the  Casino,  don't  they  ?  "  asked  Dick. 

**  By  Jove,  I  should  think  they  did  !  I  hear  the  play  is  higher  than  ever 
this  year.  That  doesn't  affect  me,  however,  as  I  never  touch  a  card  nowa- 
days." 

'*  I  don't  wonder.   That  affair  of  yours  out  in  Rio  was  rather  a  sickener." 

**Oh,  you  heard  about  that?  It  was  my  first  experience  of  the  genus 
*  Rastaquouere.'  I  was  only  a  youngster  at  the  time,  and  a  regular  tender- 
foot. My  chum  Wilson  and  I  were  fools  enough  to  go  to  one  of  those 
gambling  saloons,  where  the  scum  of  Rio  mostly  congregate,  in  the  hope  of 
despoiling  just  such  greenhorns  as  we  were.  A  sort  of  place  where  you  kept 
your  hand  on  the  butt  end  of  your  revolver  all  the  time  ! 

**  There  was  a  chap  there  from  Venezuela,  quite  a  stranger  in  the  place, 
Jose  Tandil  by  name — a  picturesque  looking  fellow  enough,  tall  and  fair, 
with  a  big  yellow  beard,  blue  eyes,  and  long  hair  curling  over  his  shoulders. 
It's  a  fallacy  to  imagine  they  are  all  dark  out  there.  This  scoundrel  went 
for  Wilson  and  me  at  once,  and  before  I  knew  where  I  was  I  had  dropped 
two  thousand  dollars — a  serious  matter  to  me  in  those  days.  Having  cleaned 
us  both  out,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  other  fellows,  but  unfortunately 
for  himself  was  promptly  detected  with  an  ace  and  two  bowers  up  his  sleeve. 

* '  You  should  have  seen  the  rumpus  that  followed  !  Out  came  the 
revolvers,  and  Jose  Tandil  dropped  with  a  bullet  in  his  shoulder.  There  was 
a  shout  of  *  Police  !  *  the  lights  were  put  out,  and  everybody  made  for  the 
door,  as  none  of  these  gentry,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  were  particularly 
anxious  to  encounter  the  myrmidons  of  the  law  !  When  the  police  did  come 
at  last,  Jose  Tandil  was  discovered  lying,  bleeding  to  death,  under  the  table, 
from  which  every  vestige  of  stakes  had  disappeared.  That  was  the  last  I 
ever  saw  of  my  two  thousand  dollars  !  My  governor  behaved  like  a  trump 
about  it,  but  I  promised  him  never  to  touch  a  card  again,  and  I've  managed 
to  keep  my  promise  so  far." 


/ 
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"  What  became  of  Jose  what's  his  name — did  he  die  ?  ''  asked  Dick. 

**  No,  they  succeeded  in  saving  his  life,  but  one  of  the  doctors  at  the 
hospital  told  me  that  they  were  unable  to  extract  the  bullet  from  his  shoulder. 
So  he  is  carrying  it  about  with  him  now — that  is  to  say,  if  the  scoundrel  is 
still  unhung  !  * ' 

''  I  can  imagine  that  the  baccarat  rooms  at  Biarritz  seem  tame  in  com- 
parison with  the  gambling  hell  in  Rio,  although  you  can  drop  your  money 
just  as  comfortably  in  one  as  in  the  other,"  laughed  Dick.  *'  But  to  return 
to  our  muttons — I  am  rather  bitten  with  the  idea  of  Biarritz.  If  you  could 
put  off  your  journey  for  a  couple  of  days,  I'd  go  with  you.** 

^*  Why  not  tomorrow  ?  '*  asked  Jack  Leslie. 

**  Couldn't  possibly.  I've  got  to  lecture  on  the  Rontgen  rays  at  the  Royal 
Institute  Wednesday  evening.     Can't  you  wait  for  me  ?  " 

**  Oh  !  I  forgot  you  had  turned  scientific.  No,  dear  boy,  I'm  afraid  I 
really  can't  wait.  The  fact  is,  I  don't  want  to  lose  any  time,  for  the  reason 
I  have  already  told  you.  There's  no  knowing  what  tomfoolery  my  aunt 
may  be  up  to  in  the  mean  time." 

"  All  right ;  then  I'll  join  you  out  there.  You  may  expect  me  to  turn 
up  at  your  hotel  in  a  day  or  two." 

"And  probably  be  asked  to  sleep  in  the  garden,"  answered  Jack  Leslie 
sarcastically.  "I'd  better  engage  your  room,  or  you  won't  find  it  easy  to 
get  one.  I  wired  for  mine  ten  days  ago.  Well,  I  must  be  off  now.  Good 
by,  old  chap,  till  I  see  you  again." 

Three  days  later  Jack  Leslie  was  having  himself  announced  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  Biarritz,  where  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Chiltern,  had  taken  up  her  quarters  for 
the  summer.  He  found  that  lady  alone  in  the  large  salon  overlooking  the 
beautiful  bay. 

"  So  pleased  to  see  you,  my  dear  Jack.  How  good  of  you  to  come  ! "  Mrs. 
Chiltern  extended  a  plump  white  hand,  and  presented  a  rosy  cheek  to  her 
nephew,  who  pecked  at  it  dutifully  and  then  sat  down  by  her  side. 

"Well,  Aunt  Emma,  tell  me  about  Violet.  Is  she  really  engaged?"  he 
at  length  found  courage  to  ask,  after  having  for  some  minutes  skated  round 
the  one  object  which  interested  him. 

"  Violet !  Oh,  my  dear  Jack,  it  is  really  delightful.  I  assure  you  Chris- 
tobal  is  all  that  one  could  wish.  It  really  is  a  providence,  our  coming  here 
this  summer.  He  is  enormously  rich.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  tell  you  the 
amount  of  his  fortune — but  not  less  than  two  millions — and  his  manners  are 
simply  perfect ! " 

"  But  is  he  a  good  fellow.  Aunt  Emma  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  charming  fellow.  Jack,  I  assure  you  ;  most  popular  here.  He 
goes  everjnvhere  ;  all  the  best  people  know  him.  He  gives  cotillions  at  the 
Casino,  supper  parties,  picnics.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  lavish  way  he 
entertains." 

" Does  Violet  like  him?"  asked  Jack  quietly. 

Mrs.  Chiltern  looked  slightly  shocked.  "  Why,  my  dear  boy,  what  girl 
would  not  ?  It  appears  that  his  family  diamonds  are  simply  magnificent — and 
he  is  giving  her  others." 
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**  I  am  anxious  to  see  this  paragon  of  yours,  Aunt  Emma.*' 

"  You  will  see  him  this  evening  at  the  Casino.  There  is  to  be  a  cotillion, 
and  Christobal  is  to  lead  it." 

'*  Well,  I  am  awfully  glad  you  are  so  pleased,'*  said  Jack,  with  a  slight 
effort.     **  There  really  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  drawback.'* 

**  The  only  thing  I  do  not  quite  like  is  his  gambling,**  said  Mrs.  Chiltern 
reluctantly.  **  He  does  risk  most  frightful  sums  ;  but  then  he  is  generally 
so  lucky  !  ** 

**H*m,  that's  not  so  satisfactory,  is  it?"  observed  Jack.  "But  any 
way,  Aunt  Emma,  if  there  wasn't  some  drawback,  you  could  hardly  expect 
the  chap  to  be  a  denizen  of  this  world  ;  he'd  be  a  cherub,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  you  know.** 

Mrs.  Chiltern  smiled  faintly  ;  the  subject  was  almost  too  sacred  for  jest. 

'*  You  will  dine  with  us  tonight.  Jack,*'  she  said,  as  he  rose  to  take 
leave,  "and  we'll  all  go  on  afterwards  to  the  Casino.  Christobal  will  not  be 
here.  He  is  giving  a  man's  dinner  at  the  Restaurant  du  Helder.  The  dear 
fellow  is  so  hospitable  ! " 

That  evening,  when  Jack  I^eslie  presented  himself  at  his  aunt's  dinner 
table,  he  was  painfully  struck  by  the  appearance  of  his  cousin  Violet.  She 
seemed  to  him  to  have  grown  thinner,  although  her  beauty  ^wsTs  always  of  a 
somewhat  diaphanous  kind.  Still,  Jack  did  not  seem  familiar  with  this 
extreme  pallor,  nor  with  a  certain  pathetic  and  wistful  look  in  the  girl's  eyes 
when  she  first  greeted  him. 

"Are  you  happy,  Violet?"  he  asked  her  gently,  as  they  sat  together 
after  dinner  by  the  open  window  of  the  salon,  Mrs.  Chiltern  having  left  them 
for  a  moment  to  make  some  addition  to  her  toilet. 

The  girl  looked  at  him  silently.  There  was  an  expression  in  her  eyes 
which  Jack  could  not  quite  fathom,  but  it  made  him  feel  distinctly  uncom- 
fortable. "  Is  there  anything  wrong  here?  "  he  wondered  to  himself,  as  he 
repeated  his  question. 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  happy,  Jack,"  his  cousin  answered  at  length, 
a  certain  weariness  in  her  tone.  ' '  You  know  that  mamma  is  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  as  I  have  not  got  one  penny  of  my  own,  I  suppose  it  is  a  good  marriage 
for  me.  Christobal  is  very  handsome  and  charming,  and  until  he  wanted  to 
marry  me  I  thought  him  delightful.  The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  I  don't 
seem  to  like  him  quite  so  much,  now  that  we  are  engaged,  as  I  did  before." 

"  But,  in  Heaven's  name,  what  made  you  accept  him?" 

Again  that  sudden  flush  of  pain  on  the  girl's  face. 

"There  did  not  seem  any  reason  for  refusing  him,  Jack,"  she  said. 
"And  he  cares  for  me  so  much — he  really  does,  you  know,"  breaking  off 
with  a  half  laugh. 

"  Devil  doubt  him  !  "  said  Jack  grimly,  as  he  looked  at  the  lovely  face,  the 
beautiful  golden  head,  and  perfect  figure  of  the  girl  before  him.  "But 
dozens  of  other  men  have  done  the  same;  Violet." 

"I  suppose  so,"  she  answered  listlessly. 

Jack  Leslie  felt  completely  puzzled..  His  cousin  had  certainly  been 
sufficiently  attractive  to  have  married  long  ere  this.     He  could  remember  his 
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owit  feeling  of  stitpef action^  on.  his  return,  from  America,  when  he  realized  that 
little  Violet,  the  comrade  of  old  days,  had  grown  into  a  beautiful  woman« 
He  had  never  noticed  any  lack  of  young  men  about  his  aunt's  house  in 
ThmJoe  Square. 

Surety,  Violet  nng^t  have  had  her  choice  of  tl^se  ?    It  must  be  that  this 
Christobal   Queretaro,  with  his  millions  and  apparently  good  position,  had 
dazzled  the  imagination  of  Mrs.  Chiltem,  never  too  gifted  with  acnteness  of  ' 
perception,  and  that  she  had  put  pressure  on  the  girl  to  make  her  accept  him. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Chiltern,  cloaked  and  hooded,  entered  the  room. 
**  Not  yet  ready,  child!  "  she  exdaimed.  **  It  would  never  do  to  be  late 
tonight/'  she  added  archly.  And  Violet,  with  an  almost  imperceptible  shrug 
of  the  dzoulders,  departed  obediently  to  don  her  wraps. 

When  they  reached  the  Casino,  the  rooms  were,  already  filled  with  a 
crowd  of  people  belonging  to  all  nations.  It  was  easy  lor  Jack  to  make  out 
Christobal  Queretaro,  who  was  waiting  for  them  at  the  entrance  of  the  ball 
room  with  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  Neapolitan  violets  in  his  hand. 

'*  He  always  manages  to  have  violets  for  her,  Jack,"  whispered  Mrs.  Chil- 
tem, in  a  gratified  aside  to  her  nephew,  as  she  presented  the  two  men  to 
each  other. 

Jack  Leslie  raised  his  eyes,  and  took  an  exhaustive  survey  of  his 
cousin's  fianc6.  As  he  noted  the  man's  splendid  physique,  his  coal  black 
curling  hair,  and  dark,  handsome  face,  w^h  the  singular  anomaly  of  a  pair  of 
light  blue  eyes,  a  vague  remembrance  stirred  within  him,  although  he  was 
not  conscious  of  ever  having  seen  the  South  American  before. 

Jack  Leslie  could  not  help  acknowledging  that  Mrs.  Chiltem' s  description 
of  her  future  son  in  law  had  been  no  wise  exaggerated.  Yet,  as  he  looked 
again  at  the  singularly  handsome  face  before  him,  he  noticed  something 
unpleasant  about  the  lines  of  the  mouth,  a  tightening  of  the  lips  over  the 
gleaming  white  teeth,  and  a  trick  the  other  had  of  shifting  his  eyes  and 
looking  away  when  spoken  to.     ^ 

Queretaro  was  faultlessly  attired  in  evening  costume,  and  a  number  of 
miniature  decorations  hung  from  his  buttonhole.  -~ 

'*  The  fellow  knows  how  to  dress,"  Jack  said  to  himself. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  cordiality  of  Christobal' s  manner  towards 
Violet's  cousin.  Everything  he  possessed  was  at  Jade's  disposition.  In 
fact,  his  friendliness  was,  if  anything,  overdone,  and  the  young  Englishman 
felt  a  certain  distrust  stealing  over  him  as  he  listened  to  the  other's  many 
protestations. 

That  the  man  was  immensely  popular,  and  had  certainly  conquered  for 
himself  the  major  portion  of  Biarritz  society,  Jack  Leslie  could  see  at  a  glance. 
But,  being  a  man  of  the  world,  and  very  much  more  accustomed  to  the  ways  of 
foreign  watering  places  than  was  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Chiltem,  it  struck  him,  as  he 
began  to  discriminate  among  the  company  present,  that  here  and  there  some 
people  were  holding  aloof  from  the  fascinating  South  American. 

And  each  time,  on  inquiring  the  name  of  the  individual,  he  was  told  either 
some  great  Spanish  title,  or  a  name  well  known  in  the  diplomatic  world.  But 
Christobal  Queretaro  did  not  need  the  countenance  of  the  minority. 
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The  cotillion  was  now  in  full  swing,  and  Jack  I/eslie,  who  was  not  dancings 
watched  the  leader  narrowly,  and  could  not  avoid  admiring  the  man's  manner 
towards  Violet  Chiltern.  He  noticed  that  his  cousin  herself  seemed  rather 
distant  towards  Christobal,  and  that  the  exquisite  bouquet  he  had  given  her 
when  they  first  came  in  was  soon  passed  on  to  her  mother.  He  observed,  too, 
that  Queretaro  exhibited  not  only  tact  and  temper,  but  a  certain  degree  of 
dignity,  in  his  quiet  acceptance  of  the  not  too  amiable  attitude  of  his  fiancde 
towards  him. 

The  cotillion  was  particularly  animated  this  evening,  and  Jack  was  forced 
to  admit  to  himself  that  the  moving  spirit  of  the  whole  thing  was  undoubt- 
edly Christobal  Queretaro.  He  was  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  leading, 
persuading,  encouraging,  pouncing  on  a  laggard  couple  with  a  ribbon  and  a 
laughing  word,  distributing  with  lavish  hands  the  toys  and  flowers,  and 
always  mindful,  first  of  all,  of  Violet — Violet,  who  accepted  somewhat  disdain- 
fully the  piles  of  roses  and  bunches  of  gaily  colored  ribbons  that  fell  to  her 
share.  At  length  the  band  struck  up  the  last  waltz,  and  to  the  strains^f 
''  Kstudiantina  "  the  cotillion  came  to  an  end. 

Jack  followed  Christobal,  who  was  taking  Mrs.  Chiltern  aud  Violet  to 
their  carriage.  After  the  ladies  had  driven  off,  he  found  himself  standing  in 
the  doorway  with  him. 

'*  What  are  you  going  to  do?  '*  the  South  American  asked  him.  '*  It  is 
top  early — or  too  late,  to  go  to  bed.     Come  and  have  a  look  at  the  baccarat." 

"All  right,"  said  Jack,  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  seeing  something  more 
of  this  man.     "  I  don't  play  myself,  but  I'll  come  and  look  on." 

They  sauntered  back  through  the  now  empty  ball  room  towards  that 
part  of  the  Casino  where  baccarat  went  on.  The  room  was  full  of  men — 
women  are  not  admitted  to  the  tables — and  the  play  was  running  very  high. 
As  they  entered,  a  young  Frenchman  who  had  been  losing  heavily  rose  and 
pushed  back  his  chair.  Queretaro  immediately  took  the  vacant  place,  and 
Jack  Leslie  stood  behind  him,  watching  the  play. 

He  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  that  this  man,  whom  he  had  been  told 
was  a  wild  and  reckless  gambler,  only  risked  a  few  napoleons  on  the  first 
coup.  He  won,  doubled  the  stakes,  and  won  again.  For  a  time  he  went  on 
playing  cautiously,  but  as  luck  still  attended  him,  and  he  began  to  rake  in 
piles  of  gold  and  notes,  gradually  his  play  became  more  serious,  and  he 
risked  larger  sums  on  every  deal. 

"  I  see  our  friend  prefers  playing  with  other  people's  money  to  playing 
with  his  own,"  thought  Jack,  as  Queretaro  rose,  and  going  to  the  other  side 
of  the  tables,  took  the  bank  against  all  comers. 

Fortune  still  favored  the  South  American,  and  at  first  it  looked  as  if  he 
were  destined  to  carry  all  before  him.  He  was  growing  excited,  and  his 
dark  face  flushed  slightly. 

Jack  lycslie  watched  him  narrowly.  Again  that  curious  feeling  came  over 
him  of  having  seen  this  man  before,  and  stranger  still,  of  having  seen  him 
with  cards  in  his  hands-,  and  that  same  intense,  almost  wolfish  look  upon 
his  face.  **  And  yet  I  must  be  mistaken,"  he  thought.  *'The  fellow  is 
much  too  striking  looking,  once  seen,  ever  to  be  forgotten." 
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The  night  was  far  spent,  and  outside  the  dawn  was  breaking,  yet  nobody 
seemed  inclined  to  quit  the  baccarat  tables.  Christobal  Queietaro  sdll  held 
the  bank,  bnt  somehow  his  luck  seemed  to  have  deserted  him.  He  lost  deai 
after  deal,  and  his  adversaries,  emboldened  by  his  reverses^  and  anxious  to 
reccmp  themselves  for  their  previous  losses,  staked  higher  and  higher  against 
him  at  each  fresh  deal.  '*  This  can't  go  on  much  longer,"  thought  Jack, 
watching  the  now  livid  face  of  the  South  American,  as  he  dealt  out  the  cards 
with  a  shaking  hand.  '*  There's  a  huge  sum  of  money  on  the  table,  and  if 
Querctaro  loses  this  deal  the  bank  must  break !  Well,  if  he's  as  rich  as  they 
say,  it  can't  make  much  odds  to  him." 

Not  a  sound  was  heard  through  the  room,  save  the  flutter  of  the  cards  as 
they  left  the  banker's  hands,  and  fell  in  front  of  his  adversaries.  Then> 
^^  Huii!  Ntuff  "  sounded  from  either  side  of  the  table,  as  the  players  pro- 
claimed the  winning  numbers,    Queretaro  had  lost  on  both  stakes  at  once ! 

Jack  had  been  so  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  the  game  that  he  had 
ceased  for  a  moment  to  observe  the  South  American.  As  the  latter  saw  the 
cards  turned  up  against  him,  he  dropped  the  pack  which  he  still  held,  and 
rose  to  his  feet  with  a  furious  oath.  Jack  Leslie  looked  up,  and  caught  the 
glare  of  the  other  man's  eyes  fixed  on  himself. 

Then  suddenly  the  scene  before  him  faded  from  his  sight,  and  his 
memory  rushed  back  to  the  gambling  hell  in  Rio.  He  could  see  Jose  Tandil, 
tall,  broad  shouldered,  with  his  large,  limpid  blue  eyes  under  the  broad 
brimmed  felt  hat,  his  high  boots,  and  wide  crimson  sash,  with  a  pistol  stuck 
through  it.  He  remembered  the  lights,  the  noise,  the  smell  of  rye  whisky 
and  rank  tobacco,  the  overturned  table,  the  scattered  gold. 

Then  he  seemed  to  hear  the  sharp  crack  of  a  revolver,  as  Jose  Tandil 
crashed  down  to  the  floor  with  a  bullet  through  his  shoulder.  And  Jack  I;eslie 
knew  that  he  was  not  mistaken,  and  that  the  man  before  him,  the  desirable 
millionaire  who  was  to  marry  his  cousin,  Violet  Chiltem,  was  none  other 
than  Jo^  Tandil  himself  ! 

Changed,  indeed,  with  his  long,  fair  hair  cropped  short  and  dyed  black, 
his  big  blond  beard  shaved  off,  and  the  faultless  evening  costume  replacing 
the  more  picturesque  attire  of  earlier  days.  It  was  an  admirable  make  up, 
and  the  only  thing  that  remained  unchanged  was  the  color  of  the  light  blue 
eyes. 

Jack's  brain  fairly  reeled  with  the  shock  of  this  discovery.  With  a 
mighty  effort,  he  managed  to  pull  himself  together,  and  left  the  gambling 
room  without  betraying  his  surprise. 

It  was  now  broad  daylight,  and  as  the  young  man  walked  back  towards 
his  hotel,  be  pondered  anxiously  within  himself  as  to  what  course  he  would 
pursue  in  this  emergency. 

He  was  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  he  would  have  to  encounter.  Who 
would  believe  his  story,  or  take  the  word  of  an  unknown  Englishman  against 
that  of  Christobal  Queretaro,  the  hero  of  the  hour,  the  favorite  of  Biarritz 
society  7  And  how  to  persuade  his  aunt  that  this  paragon  among  men,  her 
future  son  in  law,  the  South  American  millionaire,  was  Jose  Tandil,  the  card 
sharper  and  blackguard  ! 
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Besides,  what  proof  had  he  to  offer  of  the  truth  of  his  assertions  ?  None 
whatever  !  And  poor  Jack  almost  groaned  aloud  as  he  thought  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  task  before  him.     But  Violet  must  be  saved  at  any  price. 

"Thank  goodness,  Dick  will  be  here  tomorrow,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  He'll  back  me  up  through  thick  and  thin,  and  perhaps  between  us  we  may 
hit  upon  some  plan  for  unmasking  this  infernal  scoundrel.  Until  then,  the 
best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  hold  my  tongue." 

On  the  following  morning,  as  the  Paris  express  steamed  slowly  into  the 
little  station,  Dick  Wyndham  saw  Jack  I^eslie  walking  impatiently  up  and 
down  the  platform.  The  warmth  of  his  greeting  somewhat  surprised  Dick, 
who  began  cynically  to  wonder  ''whether  the  young  fool  had  been  dropping 
money  over  that  confounded  baccarat,"  and  asked  a  question  to  that  effect. 

"  No,  no,  Dick,  it  isn't  your  money  I  want,  but  your  advice,  this  time," 
laughed  Jack,  in  answer  to  his  friend's  anxious  inquiry.  "  But  come  along  ! 
We'll  have  your  luggage  sent  on,  and  you  and  I  can  walk  over  to  the  hotel, 
and  on  the  way  I  will  a  tale  unfold  which  is  no  laughing  matter." 

Dick  Wyndham  listened  with  the  greatest  attention  while  Jack  told  his 
story.  "Sounds  like  something  out  of  Bret  Harte,"  he  said  at  last,  when 
his  friend  ceased  speaking.  "But  Jack,  old  fellow,  it's  simply  impossible 
to  expose  this  fellow,  unless  you  can  advance  some  proof  of  what  you  say." 

"  Aye,  there's  the  rub,"  answered  the  other  ruefully.  "  Mere  assertions 
on  my  part  would  go  for  nothing.  And  yet  I  know  that  I  am  not  mistaken, 
and  it  drives  me  wild  to  think  of  that  dear  girl  falling  into  the  hands  of  such 
a  blackguard.     If  must  be  prevented  at  any  price  !  " 

Dick  grunted  sympathetically.  At  this  moment  a  diligence  laden  with 
luggage  passed  them  on  the  road. 

"  There  go  my  traps,  ^'  said  Dick,  surveying  the  numerous  boxes  on  the 
lumbering  vehicle.     "  I  hope  nothing  is  smashed,"  he  added  anxiously. 

"What  an  old  maid  you  are.  Why  the  deuce  should  anything  be 
smashed  ?  "  asked  Jack,  in  some  surprise. 

"  Oh,  it's  my  Rontgen  ray  apparatus  I'm  thinking  about,"  returned  the 
other.  "  You  know  it's  my  pet  hobby,  and  I  take  it  about  with  me  every- 
where. It's  beautifully  packed,  but  of  course  there's  always  a  certain  risk 
in — Hullo,  Jack  !     Have  you  taken  leave  of  your  senses  !  " 

For  Jack,  with  a  sudden  whoop  of  triumph,  threw  his  hat  up  in  the  air, 
and  began  executing  a  war  dance  on  the  path,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his 
voice:  "I've  got  it!     I've  got  it!" 

"  Got  what,  you  idiot?"  asked  the  stupefied  Dick. 

* '  The  proof  !  The  proof  that  Christobal  Queretaro  is  Jose  Tandil  I  You 
remember  what  I  told  you  about  the  scoundrel  being  shot  down,  and  the 
bullet  having  remained  in  his  shoulder  ?  It  must  be  there  still,  and  if  it  is, 
the  Rontgen  rays  will  show  it.  Well,  my  aunt  is  giving  a  party  tonight  at 
the  Grand  Hotel ;  we  will  get  her  to  let  you  show  the  effect  of  the  Rontgen 
rays,  and  make  a  few  experiments  on  some  of  her  guests,  and  the  deuce  is 
in  it  if  we  don't  inveigle  Queretaro  into  submitting  to  the  operation." 

"  You  won't  find  that  easy  ;  the  gentleman  will  probably  smell  a  rat," 
said  Dick. 
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**  No,  it's  more  than  likely  that  he  has  never  heard  of  Rbntgen  rays.  The 
ignorance  of  some  of  these  fellows  is  absolutely  phenomenal.  Besides,  I'll 
ask  my  aunt  to  keep  the  whole  affair  secret  until  this  evening,  the  better  to 
surprise  Jher  guests.  She'll  do  anything — even  hold  her  tongue — for  the  sake 
of  novelty!     But  here  we  are  at  the  hotel." 

When  Mrs.  Chiltern  Was  made  acquainted  with  her  nephew's  project  for 
the  entertainment  of  her  guests  that  evening  she  was  full  of  enthusiasm,  and 
having  been  sworn  to  secrecy,  bustled  off  to  order  the  erection  of  a  small 
platform  in  the  salon  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  She  could  not  refrain,  however, 
from  dropping  a  hint  here  and  there  as  to  a  delightful  surprise  she_had  in 
store  for  her  friends,  thus  adding  the  charm  of  mystery  to  the  already  suffi- 
ciently attractive  prospect  of  a  dance  on  the  perfect  floor  of  the  Grand  Hotel 
ball  room,  followed  by  a  supper  such  as  could  only  be  achieved  by  that  great 
artist  who  presides  over  the  culinary  department. 

That  evening  all  was  bustle  and  excitement  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
hotel,  as  carriage  after  carriage  drove  up  and  deposited  its  load  before  the 
big  entrance,  now  gaily  decorated  with  strings  of  colored  lamps,  flowers,  and 
palms.  All  Biarritz  had  responded  to  Mrs.  Chiltern's  invitation,  and  by  ten 
o'clock  the  rooms  were  filled  to  overflowing. 

**  There's  only  one  drawback,"  the  hostess  whispered  to  Wyndham  and 
her  nephew,  as  they  busied  themselves  behind  a  curtain  drawn  across  the 
small  platform,  getting  ready  the  Rontgen  ray  apparatus.  **  I  have  just  had 
a  telegram  from  Christobal,  who  went  over  to  San  Sebastian  this  morning, 
saying  that  he  won't  be  able  to  get  back  here  before  eleven,  at  the  earliest.  So 
tiresome  !     I  hope  he  will  be  in  time  to  see  some  of  the  exhibition." 

The  two  young  men  grinned  at  each  other  over  Mrs.  Chiltern's  head. 
Nothing  could  have  suited  them  better  for  the  execution  of  their  project. 
Dick  Wyndham  would  have*  plenty  of  leisure  to  make  his  demonstrations 
and  experiment  on  the  audience  before  the  arrival  of  Queretaro,  who  was  to 
be  pounced  upon  by  Jack,  and  taken  up  on  to  the  platform  without  being 
given  time,  as  Dick  had  expressed  it,  to  **  smell  a  rat." 

Dick  Wyndham  had  not  often  lectured  before  such  a  sympathetic  audi- 
ence. His  demonstrations  were  received  with  unbounded  delight  and  enthu- 
siasm by  the  unsophisticated  spectators.  Nearly  everybody  present  understood 
English,  and  those  who  did  not  were  sufficiently  amused  and  interested  by 
the  singular  phenomena,  which  were  entirely  novel  to  most  of  them.  Money 
showing  through  a  leather  purse,  cigars  in  a  metal  case,  the  bones  of  several 
hands  and  arms,  were  each  photographed  in  turn,  and  displayed  to  the 
admiring  crowd  by  means  of  a  magic  lantern.  Never  before  had  Dick  Wynd- 
ham enjoyed  such  a  thorough  success.  His  spellbound  audience  had  forgotten 
all  about  the  dance  which  was  to  follow  the  lecture,  and  the  time  was  going 
on  for  half  past  eleven,  when  there  was  a  stir  at  the  entrance,  and  Jack's 
heart  bounded  as  he  recognized  the  dark  head  of  Christobal  Queretaro  towering 
above  the  crowd  in  the  doorway. 

'*  Now  for  it,"  he  whispered  excitedly  to  Dick  Wyndham.  Then  in  a 
louder  tone  :  *  *  Will  Senor  Queretaro  do  us  the  favor  of  stepping  on  to  the 
platform,  and  allowing  us  to  photograph  him  ?  " 
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The  tiiistiq)ectiiig  Sooth  American  gave  a  ready  assent,  and  the  crowd 
made  way  for  him  as  he  walked  up  the  room,  smiling  at  Violet,  who  was 
seated  near  the  platform,  and  who  scarcely  returned  his  greeting. 

Jack  ]>slie's  honest  heart  rather  smote  him  as  he  thought  of  the  tri(±  he 
was  about  to  play  on  this  man,  blackguard  though  lie  knew  him  to  be.  But  a 
glance  at  his  cousin's  pale,  sad  face,  strengthened  his  resolution,  and  it  was 

« 

with  the  firm  purpose  of  exposing  the  impostor  that  he  beg^n  to  aid  Dick  in 
his  preparations. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  lecturer  turned  to  the  audience  and  asked  their 
patience,  as  this  experiment  would  take  rather  a  longer  time  than  the  others. 
'*  Meanwhile,  my  assistant  will  show  you  some  dectric  sparks  which  are 
very  beautiful,"  he  concluded.  Jack  had  been  right  in  his  conjecture  when 
he  presumed  that  Queretaro  knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  effect  of 
Rontgen  rays. 

The  South  American  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  what  was  being  done^ 
and  lent  himself  with^the  greatest  complaisance  to  all  that  Dick  Wyndham 
asked  of  him.  At  length  the  photograph  was  completed,  and  when  it  had 
been  sufficiently  developed,  the  room  was  darkened,  and  the  enlarged 
reflection  was  thrown  by  means  of  the  magic  lantern  on  a  piece  of  white 
canvas  stretched  above  the  stage. 

"This  is  a  splendid  specimen,"  said  the  lecturer.  "This  photograph 
shows,  besides  the  bones,  the  existence  of  a  bullet  imbedded  in  the  shoulder 
below  the  clavicula.  Senor  Queretaro  has  kindly  given  us  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  making  a  test.  Probably  no  one  but  himself  was  aware  of  the 
existence  of  this  bullet  !  " 

The  audience  applauded  rapturously,  and  it  was  fully  a  minute  before 
the  lights  were  again  turned  on.  Then  Jack  Leslie  raised  his  eyes  and  looked 
steadily  at  Queretaro.  The  man  was  literacy  hemmed  in  by  the  crowd,  and 
his  face  grew  white  and  set,  as  he  quailed  before  the  glance  of  the  young 
Englishman.  Stepping  off  the  platform,  Jack  went  quietly  up  to  the  South 
American:  "The  heat  has  upset  you,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone.  "Come 
outside  with  me."     Without  a  word  the  other  turned  and  followed  him. 

At  the  back  of  the  platform  was  a  little  room  which  had  been  used  by 
Dick  and  his  assistant  to  develop  the  photographs  taken  in  the  course  of  the 
evening.  It  was  now  empty,  and  Jack,  almost  pushing  Queretaro  before 
him,  quick  as  thought  closed  the  door,  and,  turning  the  key,  put  it  in  his 
pocket. 

With  a  spring  like  that  of  a  wild  beast,  the  Venezuelan  attempted  to  close 
with  him. 

"Oh,  no,  you  don't,"  said  Jack,  speaking  low,  and  presenting  a  revolver 
at  the  other  man's  breast.  "  You're  not  going  to  make  any  row,  my  friend, 
and  I'm  not  going  to  hurt  you,  unless  you  oblige  me.  But,  in  so  far  as  my 
cousin  Violet  is  concerned,  the  game  is  up.     I  know  you,  Jose  Tandil  ! " 

The  other  man'  face  worked  with  suppressed  fury,  and  great  drops  of 
perspiration  stood  out  on  his  forehead,  but  he  remained  silent. 

"  Look  here,"  continued  Jack,  "  I  give  you  five  minutes  to  clear  otrt  of 
this,  and  until  tomorrow  morning  to  be  across  the  frontier.     I  don't  want  to 
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hunt  you  down,  but  I've  half  a  mind  to  strangle  you  for  daring  to  play  this 
devil's  game  with  my  cousin  !  " 

The  South  American  looked  at  him  sullenly.  **  You  are  right,"  he  said. 
'*  The  game  is  up.  I  was  afraid  of  this  when  I  recognized  you  the  other 
night  at  the  Casino." 

**  You  recognized  me  !  By  Jove,  you've  got  pluck,"  returned  Jack.  *'  I 
wonder  you  didn't  clear  out  at  once." 

"  I  meant  to  chance  it.  I  would  have  killed  you  just  now  if  I  could, 
only  you  got  ahead  of  me.  I  have  murdered  for  less  than  the  stake  I  stood 
to  win.  The  one  woman,  before  God — the  one  woman  I  have  ever  loved  ! 
I/>ok  here,  Leslie,  you  hold  the  trump  cards,  and  I  throw  up  my  hand.  But 
if  you've  a  heart  in  your  breast,  man,  spare  me  to  her.  Let  her  think  what 
she  likes.  There  will  be  scandal  enough  when  I'm  ^one,  as  I  owe  money  all 
over  the  place.  That  confounded  bank  did  for  me  the  night  before  last. 
Well " — with  a  reckless  laugh — '*  I  have  been  in  these  straits  before  ;  but  I 
carry  with  me  this  time  something  I  swear  to  you  I  didn't  know  I  possessed 
until  now — a  heart — and  that's  broken."  He  turned  away  and  his  voice 
sounded  husky. 

Jack  shamefacedly  offered  him  a  handful  of  gold. 

**  No,  I  won't  take  your  money  ;  you  mean  it  kindly,  but  I  would  rather 
not.     Will  you  unlock  the  door?  " 

Jack  watched  him  make  his  way  to  Mrs.  Chihern's  side ;  he  saw  him 
take  Violet's  hand,  bowing  low  over  it  with  murmured  words  of  excuse  and 
apology.  Then  he  went  towards  the  door,  and  that  was  the  last  Biarritz 
ever  saw  of  Christobal  Queretaro. 

Next  day  the  whole  place  was  in  an  uproar.  Mrs.  Chiltem's  party 
faded  into  insignificance  beside  the  fact  of  Queretaro's  disappearance.  His 
hotel  was  besieged,  but  the  proprietor  knew  nothing.  The  senor  had  come 
in,  had  changed  his  clothes,  and  gone  out  again.  He  had  not  been  seen 
since  ;  no,  the  hotel  keeper  knew  nothing,  beyond  the  fact  that  his  own  bill 
had  not  been  paid  ! 

It  was  a  nine  days'  wonder.  The  millions  had  apparently  melted  as  well 
as  the  millionaire,  for  it  turned  out  that  nobody  had  been  paid,  and  loud  were 
the  execrations  heaped  upon  the  head  of  the  vanished  **  Rastaquouere. " 

Mrs.  Chiltern  ended  by  persuading  herself  that  she  had  **  never  quite 
liked  him,"  and  Violet,  although  distressed  at  being  made  the  subject  of 
a  certain  amount  of  gossip,  was  otherwise  but  little  affected. 

A  few  days  later  she  and  her  mother  left  Biarritz,  accompanied  by  Jack 
Leslie,  now  firmly  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that  it  was  a. duty  he  owed  his 
family  to  undertake  for  the  future  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Chiltem's  somewhat 
erratic  footsteps  ;  and  he  could  find  no  better  method  of  accomplishing  this 
object  than  by  converting  her,  with  Violet's  consent,  into  a  mother  in  law. 

She  has  now  abjured  foreign  watering  places,  **  where  one  meets  with 
such  odd  people,  you  know,"  and  is  considered  by  her  friends  and 
acquaintances  to  be  an  authority  on  the  exact  meaning  of  the  mysterious 
word  "Rastaquouere." 
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Chapter  I.— At  thk  Eleventh  Hour. 

JOHN  BRODIB  sat  at  his  desk  in  his  private  office,  and  glowered  at  the 
ledger  in  front  of  him — thunder  and  lightning  incarnate. 

His  face,  ordinarily  grave  and  full  of  the  kindliest  consideration  and 
courtesy,  was  furrowed  into  deep  corrugations  ;  his  tight  pressed  lips  were 
cast  iron  in  their  rigidness,  but  the  throbbing  pulse  in  cheek  and  temple 
showed  that  his  teeth  were  grinding  savagely  ;  his  haxidd  were  clenched  as 
though  to  strike. 

The  whole  usual  aspect  of  the  man,  the  calm,  unruffled  imperturbability, 
the  powerful  reserve  and  self  control,  which  had  carried  him  so  far  and  so 
high  among  his  fellows,  had,  for  the  moment,  fallen  from  him,  and  had 
given  place  to  a  wild  chaot  icstorm  of  anger.  He  fairly  shook  with  indignatioa. 

He  raised  his  wrathful  eyes  for  a  moment  and  gazed  stormily  into  nothing- 
ness, then  whirled  over  the  pages  again,  compared  several  entries,  and 
banged  his  hand  down  on  the  push  of  the  electric  bell  on  his  desk,  and  held 
it  there  while  the  shrill  peal  thrilled  the  office  with  its  wild  tocsin  of  alarm. 

A  disheveled  small  boy  dashed  in,  wide  eyed  and  white. 

**Send  Macaskie  !" 

The  small  boy  fled,  thanking  his  stars  that  his  name  was  not  Macaskie, 
and  having  done  his  errand,  slid  back  to  his  desk  and  informed  the  clerks  in 
the  outer  office  that  there  was  a  big  row  on,  and  Macaskie  was  in  for  it  this 
time,  dead  sure. 

Macaskie,  the  cashier,  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  private  office,  a  tall, 
smart,  good  looking  fellow,  trimly  groomed  and  dressed — better  dressed,  if 
anything,  than  his  master. 

He  had  been  with  the  firm  for  fifteen  years,  and  knew  ail  the'  ins  and 
outs  of  the  business  as  well  as  John  Brodie  did  himself.  In  the  whole  of 
that  fifteen  years  he  had  never  seen  John  Brodie  look  as  he  did  just  now. 

' '  Shut  the  door,  Macaskie  !  What  is  the  meaning  of  this — and  this — 
and  this?'' 

Macaskie' s  jaw  tightened  almost  imperceptibly,  as  he  came  round  and 
stood  by  Brodie's  side,  and  glanced  down  at  the  items  indicated  by  Brodie's 
long  fingers  as  he  turned  over  the  pages. 

*  Copyright y  1897,  by  John  Oxenham. 
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He  stooped  and  carefully  examined  the  entries. 

"Those  are  not  my  entries,  Mr.  Brodie/'  and  the  tension  of  his  face 
relaxed. 

"  Whose  are  they  ?  "  asked  Brodie  harshly. 

Macaskie  only  looked  at  him,  and  was  silent. 

"  Speak,  man  !  "  said  Brodie,  striking  the  desk  with  clenched  fist.  **  D n 

it,  are  you  gone  dumb  ?  '* 

Never  in  his  whole  fifteen  years  had  Macaskie,  or  any  of  his  stafiF,  heard 
John  Brodie  use  an  oath  before.  He  was  too  strong  a  man  to  stoop  to  strong 
language. 

Macaskie  was  still  silent,  but  at  last,  under  Brodie' s  savagely  questioning 
gaze,  he  said : 

**  That  ledger  is  rarely  in  my  possession,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Brodie.  Any 
entries  not  mine  must  be  either  yours  or  Mr.  Ayrton's." 

'*  By  which  5'ou  mean  that,  as  they  are  not  mine,  they  are  Ayrton's." 

The  cashier  was  silent. 

Brodie  waved  him  to  a  seat — Ayrton's  seat — on  the  other  side  of  the  wide 
desk. 

'*  Now,  Macaskie,  let  us  have  this  out  at  once.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
it  ?    The  books  have  been  tampered  with  !  **  . 

'*  It  looks  like  it." 

*'  By  my  partner  ?  " 

Macaskie  raised  his  eyebrows  noncommittally. 

**  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  ?  " 

*'  I  do  not,  Mr.  Brodie.  The  entries  you  have  pointed  out  are  all  of 
recent  date.!' 

**  What  has  he  been  up  to  now ?  " 
.    Macaskie  was  silent. 

"Speak,  if  you  know  !'*  urged  Brodie.  "I  have  a  right  to  know  all 
you  can  tell  me,  Macaskie." 

"  It  is  only  hearsay,  Mr.  Brodie.  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Ayrton  has 
lost  heavily  in  Argentines  lately." 

"  Ah  !  Couldn't  the  fool  be  content  with  dropping  his  money  on  the  turf 
and  at  cards,  without  throwing  it  into  the  bottomless  pit?  Send  up  at  once 
to  Mr.  Ayrton' s  rooms,  and  say  I  must  see  him  here  again  before  I  start 
tonight.  I  shall  be  here  till  nine.  The  mail  leaves  at  ten«  To  think*  of 
this  thing  turning  up  just  at  this  jtmcture  ! " 

Macaskie  bowed  and  withdrew,  and  John  Brodie  got  up  and  paced  the 
room  savagely.       And  he  had  reason. 

He  was  starting  that  night  for  China,  on  business  involving  a  five  figure 
profit  and  an  immense  future  for  the  firm,  and  admitting  of  not  one  instant's 
delay,  and  here  at  the  last  moment  he  had  stumbled,  quite  by  accident,  on  a 
flaw  in  the  foundation  of  his  business — a  flaw  which  might  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  structure  he  had  spent  so  many  toilsome  years  in  raising. 

It  was  atrocious.  It  was  damnable — perfectly  damnable — that  his  partner, 
the  man  who  should  have  been  his  right  hand,  his  other  self,  and  a  tower  of 
strength,  should  prove  a  broken  reed  and  a  traitor. 
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He  paced  the  room  with  sharp,  quick  turns,  but  presently  the  pace 
became  slower  and  slower,  and  buried  in  deep  thought,  he  hardly  moved. 

The  well  tried  machinery  of  his  brain  was  settling  down  to  its  regular 
steady  beat,  and  he  was  beginning  to  see  his  way  out. 

At  last  he  smote  his  right  fist  into  his  left  palm  with  a  decisive  crack,  and 
said  out  loud,  "  Yes,  I  will  go  ! " 

Then  he  sat  down  at  his  desk,  dashed  ofiF  a  couple  of  letters — addressed 
the  first  envelope  wrong,  and  tore  it  up  angrily — that  kind  of  thing  was  so 
unusual  with  him — addressed  fresh  envelopes,  and  sealed  his  letters.  Then 
he  rose,  and  again  paced  the  room  slowly  and  full  of  thought,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  his  partner.  s. 


Chapter  II. — How  John  Brodie  Marked  His  Coffin  I^id. 

Fifteen  years  before,  John  Brodie  inherited  from  his  father,  "Chinese 
Brodie,"  as  he  was  universally  called,  a  thriving  import  and  export  business 
with  the  east. 

John  Brodie  the  second  labored  energetically  on  the  solid  foundation  laid 
by  the  old  man,  and  his  business  increased  so  fast  that  his  capital  was  alto- 
gether insufficient  for  the  proper  working  of  the  concern. 

He  looked  round  for  a  partner  with  money,  brains,  and  energy. 

James  Ayrton  was  introduced  by  a  common  friend.  His  father  had  just 
died  leaving  him  ;^2o,ooo.  He  was  married  to  a  girl  from  Brodie's  own 
native  Greenock,  and  was  well  spoken  of  as  straight  and  energetic. 

So  the  connection  came  about.  Ayrton  became  a  partner  in  the  London 
house,  and  Brodie  took  in  as  partner  in  the  Shanghai  branch  an  old  and 
trusted  servant  who  had  been  his  father's  right  hand  man  all  the  time  he  had 
lived  in  the  east. 

For  ten  years  all  went  well.    Then  Ayrton's  wife  died. 

He  had  no  children.  '  His  home  life  was  broken  up,  and  his  energies 
began  to  dissipate  in  extraneous  matters,  and  there  arose  a  certain  amount  of 
friction  between  the  partners. 

Brodie  had  never  been  put  to  China,  where  his  father  had  spent  the  best 
part  of  his  life.  But  all  over  the  eastern  ports  the  reputation  of  the  house 
stood  high,  and  the  name  of  Brodie  was  a  name  to  conjure  with. 

He  had  long  contemplated  a  visit  to  the  east,  and  now  the  sudden  death 
of  his  partner  in  Shanghai  rendered  the  visit  imperative,  and  his  departure 
almost  instantaneous. 

For,  after  long  planning  and  the  most  careful  consideration,  the  Shanghai 
house  had  undertaken  a  great  and  somewhat  speculative  contract,  which, 
rightly  engineered,  and  successfully  carried  through,  meant  very  large 
immediate  profits  and  immense  possibilities  for  the  future. 

Brodie  did  not  hesitate.  On  receipt  of  the  cablegram  announcing  his 
partner's  sudden  death,  he  booked  a  passage  by  the  next  P.  and  O.  boat,  and 
gave  Henry  Verrier,  his  solicitor  and  close  personal  friend — ^the  only  honest 
lawyer  he  had  ever  met,  Brodie  always  said — his  power  of  attorney  over  all 
his  affairs. 
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Then  he  tenderly  packed  his  curios,  of  which  he  was  an  ardent  collector, 
and  many  of  which  were  almost  priceless,  into  a  couple  of  big  tin  lined 
wooden  cases  from  the  office,  which  he  sealed  with  his  own  seal,  and  con- 
veyed himself  to  the  safe  deposit  vaults  in  Queen  Victoria  Street. 

He  put  his  house  into  an  agent's  hands  to  let  furnished  for  a  year,  and 
within  a  week  from  the  day  the  cablegram  arrived  he  was  ready  to  start. 

And  then — within  a  few  hours  of  his  departure — he  stumbled,  quite  by 
accident,  on  this  wretched  default  in  his  partner,  and  it  angered  him  beyond 
words. 

He  had  been  only  too  keenly  cognizant,  for  months  past,  of  Ayrton*s  loss 
of  interest  in  business  matters  and  general  laxity.  But  he  had  got  so  used 
to  trusting  him  fully  and  implicitly  that  he  had  never  dreamed  of  imputing 
to  him  more  than  a  perhaps  not  unnatural  upsetting  resulting  from  the  sudden 
break  up  of  his  home  life. 

Brodie  never  discussed  the  matter  with  him. 

As  his  wont  was,  he  showed  his  displeasure  by  a  cold  reserve  in  their 
business  intercourse,  and  left  Ayrton  to  appreciate  the  reason  and  to  mend 
his  ways. 

The  clock  on  the  mantel  chimed  six,  and  the  sudden  turmoil  in  the  outer 
office,  and  the  clanging  of  safe  doors,  showed  that  the  stafiE  was  preparing  to 
leave. 

The  clearance  was  slower  than  usual,  however,  and  presently  a  tap  at  the 
door  evoked  a  sonorous  **  Come  '*  from  Brodie,  and  Macaskie  entered  with  a 
somewhat  doubtful  glance  at  his  chief's  face. 

**  They  are  all  waiting  to  say  good  by  to  you,  sir.      Will  you  see  them  ?  " 

Brodie's  lips  gave  a  twitch,  but  he  controlled  his  face,  and  walked  out 
into  the  office. 

**  Good  by,  boys!  **  he  said.  '*  Do  your  duty  by  the  firm  while  I  am 
away.     Good  by!  good  by!  " 

He  shook  hands  with  each  one,  down  to  the  office  boy,  and  every  one  of 
the  warehousemen,  and  wishing  him  a  good  voyage  and  speedy  return,  they 
trooped  away. 

Old  Jenks,  the  foreman  packer,  very  red  in  the  face,  and  more  than  usually 
watery  about  the  eyes,  was  the  last. 

Brodie,  as  he  shook  the  horny  hand  that  had  nailed  up  ' '  J.  B. "  in  a  diamond 
cases  for  nearly  forty  years,  said — ^perpetrating  the  joke  of  the  house  on 
the  old  man  :     **  Good  by,  Jenks,  what  is  your  figure  now  ?  " 

And  the  old  man  said  hoarsely: 

**  22,221,  Mr.  Brodie,  sir.  Them  two  cases  o'  yours  just  brought  it  up  to 
22,221.  I  wish  you  could  ha*  made  it  the  even  figure.  It  would  ha'  looked 
more  lucky  like." 

Brodie  laughed  in  spite  of  himself,  and  then  said: 

'*  You  leave  me  out  a  good  strong  case  with  a  tin  lining  in,  Jenks,  and 
I'll  see  if  there  isn't  something  else  I  want  to  put  in  it.  I've-«ome  books 
which  might  be  best  sealed  up.  Mark  the  lid  22,222.  No,  don't  wait  for 
me ;  just  leave  it  ready.  I  shall  run  up  to  the  house  for  some  things.  Now 
good  by!" 
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And  the  satisfied.  Jenks  disappeared  into  the  depths  to  execute  the 
master's  last  orders. 

^' Shall  I  wait,  Mr.  Brodie?  Can  I  be  of  any  further  service  ?  "  asked 
Macaskie. 

•*  Is  the  boy  back  from  Mr.  Ayrton's  yet  ?  " 

''Not  yet,  sir.  It's  quite  time  he  was" — ^instinctively  looking  at  his 
watch. 

Brodie  pondered  for  a  moment. 

"Just  run  round  to  Verrier's  and  ask  Mr.  Henry  Verrier  if  he  could 
step  over  for  a  minute,  Macaskie." 

Macaskie  was  back  in  five  minutes.  Mr.  Henry  Verrier  had  been 
summoned  suddenly  to  Glasgow,  and  would  not  be  back  for  three  days. 

Just  then  the  boy  who  had  been  up  to  Ayrton's  chambers  in  Piccadilly 
came  panting  in.  Mr.  Ayrton  was  out,  and  would  not  be^in  till  half  past 
seven,  but  they  would  give  him  the  letter  as  soon  as  l;e  came  in. 

Brodie' s  face  darkened  again. 

**  I  don't  think  you  need  wait,  Macaskie.  There  is  no  knowing  when  he 
will  get  here.  I  have  to  run  up  to  the  house  for  my  portmanteau  and  some 
odds  and  ends.  I  shall  be  back  here  before  Ayrton  comes.  I  shall  just  have 
time  to  ventilate  this  matter  witli  him  before  leaving. 

**  Henry  Verrier  has  my  power  of  attorney,  as  you  know.  Morris  and 
Eleen  will  overhaul  the  books  at  once.  I  have  written  to  both  of  them. 
Among  you,  you  must  keep  things  shipshape  till  I  return." 

*  *  It  is  most  unfortunate,  your  having  to  go  just  when  this  matter  turns  up." 

* '  Unfortunate  ?  It  is  simply  damnable  !  But  there  is  more  to  lose  by  not 
going,  than  by  going,  as  you  know.  I  am  on  thorns  at  thought  of  what  may 
be  going  on  in  Shanghai.  If  the  matter  turns  out  as  it  should  do,  that  will 
practically  become  the  center  of  our  operations  for  some  time  to  come. 

*'Perhat)s.I  may  decide  to  stop  there  altogether.  There's  no  knowing. 
Well,  good  by,  Macaskie  !     Do  your  best  for  the  firm." 

'*  I  will,  Mr.  Brodie.     Good  by,  sir,  and  6(m  voyage  /** 

**  Leave  the  side  door  on  the  Yale.  I  will  come  in  that  way,  and,  by  the 
way,  post  those  for  me  as  you  go.     Good  by,  again  !  " 

And  Brodie  heard  his  footsteps  down  the  stairs  and  through  the  warehouse. 
Then  he  heard  the  side  door  slam,  and  he  was  alone. 


Chapter  III. — ^Thk  Irrbvocabi^b  Stbp. 

Brodib  came  out  a  few  minutes  later,  sprang  into  a  cab,  and  was  driven 
off  to  his  home. 

He  was  back  within  the  hour,  and  the  cabman  carried  his  portmanteau, 
and  half  a  dozen  parcels  of  books  hurriedly  tied  up  in  bundles,  to  the  side 
door,  and  Brodie  himself  passed  them  inside. 

As  cabs  are  not  always  obtainable  just  when  wanted,  in  that  quarter  of 
the  city  at  that  time  of  night,  he  bade  the  man  wait. 

It  was  eight  o'clock,  but  Ayrton  had  not  yet  put  in  an  appearance,  and, 
pacing  the  private  office,  Brodie  impatiently  awaited  his  coming. 
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The  partners  had  parted  at  midday,  Ayrton  leaving  on  plea  of  a 
pressing  engagement,  and  they  had  not  thought  to  meet  again  for  a  year  or 
more.  Brodie  had  a  shrewd  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  pressing  engagement, 
but  had  raised  no  objections. 

They  had  been  in  close  confabulation,  discussing  plans  and  ideas  for  four 
daySi  and  had  settled  all  arrangements  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  business  in 
Brodie's  absence.  And  then — actually  as  the  result  of  Ayrton's  absence, 
which  left  three  or  four  unoccupied  hours  on  his  hands — Brodie  had  begun 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  private  ledger,  and  his  eyes  were  opened. 

The  clock  chimed  half  past  eight.  His  time  was  getting  short — ^ridicu* 
lously  short  for  the  work  in  hand. 

The  storm  gathered  in  his  face  again,  and  his  teeth  ground  slowly  and 
savagely. 

''At  last  I" 

Brodie  heard  the  slam  of  the  outer  door,  then  the  quick,  familiar  step  on 
the  stair,  and  his  partner  entered,  a  tall,  well  made  fellow,  in  evening  dress 
and  a  light  overcoat. 

"Hello,  old  man!"  he  began,  with  an  assumption  of  jocularity. 
''  Thought  our  fond  adieux  were  completed.  Only  just  got  your  note  or  would 
have  been  here  sooner.     Some  last  words  ?  " 

Brodie  stood  and  looked  at  him,  black  disgust  and  indignation  showing  in 
his  eyes  and  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  in  spite  of  all  his  self  control. 

He  noted  the  deepened  color  of  the  other' s/ace,  the  sullen  droop  of  the 
eyelids,  the  slight  hardening  of  his  tones — ^signs  he  knew  only  too  well. 

Now  that  he  had  got  the  man  here  he  could  barely  trust  himself  to  speak. 
He  felt  perfectly  volcanic.  If  the  words  came  out  as  they  surged  in  his 
brain  they  would  blast  the  other  where  he  stood,  if  he  had  any  grains  of  self 
respect  left 

The  silence  grew  ominous. 

**  D n  itl    What's  wrong?  "  asked  Ayrton. 

''Sit  down!"  said  Brodie  through  his  teeth,  and  the  other  dropped  into 
his  accustomed  seat. 

Brodie  swung  open  the  safe  door,  drew  out  the  ledger,  whirled  it  open  on 
the  desk  in  front  of  the  other,  and  said  in  a  voice  that  cut  like  a  knife : 

"  You  ask  what's  wrong  ?  What  is  this — and  this — and  this  ?  "  His  voice 
had  lapsed  into  a  hiss. 

"You  despicable  scoundrel.  What's  wrong?  You're  wrong,  James 
Ayrton,  and  by  God,  you  shall  suffer  for  it  ?  Haven't  you  drawn  enough  in 
the  last  twelve  months  to  almost  shake  the  credit  of  the  firm,  without 
descending  to  forgery  and  falsification  in  order  to  steal  more.  Fool — ^idiot — 
swindler  ! '  * 

The  volcano  boiled  over.  The  words  poured  out  like  a  fury  of  molten 
lava.     He  lost  all  control  over  himself  and  did  not  know  what  he  was  saying. 

' '  To  jail  you  shall  go  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Brodie.  You  thought  to  be 
rid  of  me — to  go  on  thieving  at  your  leisure.     But  here  I  stop  till  I  see  you 

laid  by  the  heels.     You  mean,  pitiful,  swindling "  Words  failed  him.  He 

fairly  choked  with  the  violence  of  his  unaccustomed  rage. 
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He  advanced  a  step  with  clenched  fists,  as  though  to  seize  or  strike  his 
partner.     And  then  the  end  came,  swift  and  terrible. 

A  sharp  crack,  a  curl  of  blue  smoke,  and  Brodie  sank  in  a  huddled  heap 
on  the  floor. 

Ayrton  had  sat  bending  forward,  gazing  at  the  ledger  and  pulling 
viciously  at  his  mustache. 

He  was  in  a  dour  and  excited  frame  of  mind  himself.  He  had  been  at  a 
race  meeting  that  afternoon,  had  lost  heavily,  and  had  drunk  enough  to  make 
him  savage. 

His  gloomy  eyes  saw  past  the  figures  in  the  ledger — ^past  the  menacing 
figure  in  front  of  him — saw  ruin  and  disgrace,  saw  that  the  end  had  come, 
and  his  hand  slid  into  his  private  drawer,  and  groped  for  the  revolver  that 
always  lay  there. 

He  had  often  contemplated  this  way  out  of  the  network  of  troubles  he 
had  landed  himself  in.  Then  Brodie  advanced  on  him,  and  with  an  unpre- 
meditated instinct  of  self  defense  he  turned  the  Weapon  on'him,  and  the  bullet 
intended  for  himself  found  its  way  to  Brodie'&,  heart. 

Ayrton  sprang  towards  him  and  bent  over  him  with  horror  stricken  face. 
The  other  never  stirred.  Ayrton  shrinkingly  placed  his  hand  against  his 
heart. 

Then  he  stumbled  back  to  his  chair  and  crouched,  head  in  hands,  gazing 
stonily  into  vacancy. 


Chapter  IV. — Sealed  From  Sight. 

A  JjOUD  knocking  at  the  door  down  stairs  startled  him  to  his  feet.  He 
waited,  his  heart  going  like  a  ship's  pump. 

Perhaps  it  was  only  the  postman  mechanically  knocking  as  he  dropped 
the  letters  into  the  box. 

If  so,  there  would  be  no  second  knock. 

If  it  was  somebody  who  knew  that  either  he  or  Brodie  was  there 

The  knock  came  again,  loud  and  impatient. 

He  turned  out  the  light  in  the  office,  put  on  his  hat  and  went  down  stairs, 
and  with  shaking  fingers  opened  the  door. 

**  Now  then,  guv' nor,"  said  a  hoarse  voice,  **  have  yer  forgot  I'm  a- wait- 
ing here  for  over  an  hour  ?  " 

**  I  never  told  you  to  wait.'* 

'*  Ho  !  Njever  told  me  to  wait  ?  Yes,  but  yer  did,  mister  !     Says  you — 

**  Ah  !     I  see  you're  not  the  man  who  drove  me  here.     It  would  be — 

**  Beg  pardon,  sir !  I  sees  it  wasn't  you.  It  was  the  gent  with  the  lot  o* 
books  and  the  bfg  portmanty." 

^I  see.  Just  wait  a  minute,  and  I*  11.  see  if  he  wants  you  to  wait  still. 
I  doubt  if  he'll  be  ready  for  an  hour  yet." 

'*0h,  don't  you.'urry  'im,  mister;  I  can  wait  all  right  so  long  as  it's 
understood  I  am  a-waitin'." 

Ayrton  closed  the  door,  and  presently  reopened  it,  and  told  the  man  he 
was  not  to  wait  any  longer. 


1} 
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He  gave  him  five  shillings,  and  the  man  climbed  on  to  his  box  with  a 
satisfied,  **  Right  you  are,  guv'nor  !  '*  and  drove  away. 

Then  he  fastened  the  door  and  fell  to  pacing  the  warehouse  in  the  dark. 

The  thought  of  the  office  up  stairs  and  what  it  contained  was  too  much 
for  him. 

He  bumped  up  against  an  empty  case  which  lay  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  and  then  stumbled  over  the  lid  which  stood  up  against  it,  and  brought 
it  down  with  a  clatter  that  shook  his  nerves. 

He  struck  a  match  and  lighted  one  gas  jet  so  as  to  avoid  further  bruises. 

It  was  a  big,  new  case  with  the  tin  lining  placed  inside  it,  all  ready  to 
be  packed.  On  the  inside  of  the  loose  lid,  which  lay  upside  down  on  the 
floor,  were  stenciled  the  words,  **  With  J.  Jinks'  Bnsrt  wishbs.'* 

He  picked  up  the  lid.  On  the  outside  was  the  firm's  regular  shipping 
mark — *' J.  B."  in  a  diamond — and  the  figures  22,222. 

Ayrton  stood  looking  at  them.  Brodie  had  probably  intended  packing 
the  books  he  had  brought  down,  Jand  sending  the  case  to  his  room  in  the  safe 
deposit  vkults  after  the  others  he  had  there. 

The  case  put  an  idea  into  his  head,  and  he  turned  and  paced  to  and  fro 
again,  thinking  it  out. 

Yes,  it  would  do.  It  would  give  him  a  short  respite — time  to  consider 
his  next  move — perhaps  time  to  get  away,  if  he  could  realize  sufficient  funds. 

He  threw  off  his  coat,  turned  up  his  cuffs,  and  set  to  work. 

First  he  carried  in  from  the  side  door  all  Brodie' s  books,  and  placed  a 
layer  of  them  in  the  case.     Then  he  went  slowly  up  to  the  office. 

He  hated  to  touch  or  even  to  look  at  the  huddled  heap  on  the  floor.  But 
it  had  to  be  done.  He  stooped  and  turned  it  over,  and  from  the  watch  chain 
he  detached  Brodie' s  gold  seal. 

It  was  horrible.  It  seemed  like  robbing  the  dead,  but  he  had  to  have  it. 
Then,  with  averted  head  and  pricking  flesh,  he  dragged  the  body  down  the 
stairs  and  doubled  it  into  the  packing  case. 

Then  up  to  the  sample  room  whence  he  returned,  carrying  several  boxes 
of  pungent  aromatic  eastern  scents,  which  he  emptied  wholesale  into  the 
case. 

Next  he  spread  another  layer  of  books  so  that  the  horrible  fantastic  thing 
inside  was  completely  hidden,  and,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  he  laid  the  tin  lid  in 
its  place,  and  with  a  wooden  mallet  bent  over  on  to  it  the  overlapping  edges 
of  the  tin  lining. 

He  was  dripping  with  perspiration,  but  his  work  was  not  yet  completed. 
He  iK)ught  out  the  necessary  tools — the  solder,  the  resin,  the  blowpipe  and 
spirit  lamp,  and  set  to  work,  awkwardly  enough,  to  solder  up  the  case. 

He  burned  his  hands,  he  squandered  resin  and  solder  till  the  lid  looked 
like  a  grotesque  bas  relief.     But  at  last  it  was  done. 

Then  he  nailed  down  the  wooden  lid  with  the  longest  nails  and  the 
heaviest  hammer  he  could  find. 

He  was  tired  to  death,  and  hands  and  knees  alike  were  trembling  with 
the  unusual  exertion  and  with  nervous  agitation.  One  of  the  last  blows 
missed  the  nail  and  fell  on  his  own  thumb,  laying  bare  the  bone. 
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But  he  still  had  to  seal  the  case.  A  stout  twisted  wire  was  already  fitted 
into  a  groove  running  round  the  bottom  and  sides. 

He  fitted  the  ends  of  the  wire  into  the  groove  in  the  lid,  deated  them 
into  w^e  round  hole  where  they  met,  poured  in  the  sealing  wax,  and 
impr^lsed  it  with  Brodie's  own  seal. 

Then  he  took  the  taper  and  mounted  the  stairs  slowly,  examining  every 
inch  of  every  step,  right  back  into  the  private  office.  But  there  were  no 
incriminating  traces. 

The  bullet  was  a  small  one,  but  it  had  gone  very  straight  and  done  its 
iftork. 

If  any  blood  flowed  it  had  been  sopped  up  in  the  dead  man's  clothes. 

Then  he  opened  an  old,  unused  safe  that  was  built  into  the  wall,  carried 
up  the  portmanteau  and  remaining  books,  flung  them  in,  threw  in  Brodie's 
hat  and  traveling  coat,  and  broke  andtJent  his  umbrella  and  flung  it  in,  too, 
and  locked  the  safe.  . 

He  put  the  ledger  into  its  usual  place  in  the  big  'safe,  and  dropped  into 
his  chair  utterly  exhausted.  ' 

And  so  it  was  over.  He  was  a  murderer  !  He  had  never  thought  to  sink 
to  that. 

He  had  done  many  things  which  would  not  bear  thinking  of,  but  he  had 
always  had  a  lurking  hope  of  being  able,  by  some  fortunate  chance,  to  make 
good  his  defaults. 

But  this — this  was  the  irreparable  crime  I  He  had  crossed  the  line  which 
neVer  could  be  recrossed. 

Well,  anyhow  for  a  time  he  was  safe — for  a  few  days — until  it  cropped 
up,  somehow  or  other,  that  Brodie  never  sailed  on  the  Poonah,  and  inquiry 
arose  as  to  where  he  was  and  what  had  become  of  him. 

He  glanced  round  the  room  before  turning  out  the  light,  and  a  torn 
envelope  caught  his  eye.  He  picked  it  up  carelessly,  and  then  held  it  with 
shaking  hand. 

It  was  addressed  in  Brodie's  bold,  flowing  writing  to  Henry  Verrier,  the 
lawyer,  but  the  actual, address  was  that  of  Morris  and  Keen,  the  accountants. 
Ayrton  noted  the  error  in  the  address  and  understood  it. 

Brodie  had  written  both  to  Verrier,  his  lawyer,  and  to  Morris  and  Keen, 
the  accountants. 

His  delinquencies  were  probably  known  to  them,  or  would  be  as  soon  as 
they  received  the  letters,  and  this  last  desperate  deed  was  probably  futile. 

He  shivered  and  crept  down  stairs. 


Chapter  V.— On  thb  Rack. 

Ayrton  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  office  earlier  than  usual  next 
morning. 

He  was  there  before  any  of  his  clerks,  to  th^ir^ammt  confusion,  and  the 
first  thing  he  did,  after  carefully  fastening  the  doolnOTtne  private  office,  was 
to  open  the  old  safe,  and  fling  in  Brodie's  gold  seal  with  which  he  had  ^sealed 
the  case  the  previous  night. 
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He  had  found  it  among  his  things  when  he  emptied  his  pockets,  and  he 
wanted  to  be  rid  of  it. 

He  had  passed  a  night  of  sleepless  horror — his  mind  a  chaos  of  donbts  and 
terrors.  On  the  very  doorstep  of  the  warehouse  he  hesitated,  and  hung  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  he  should  enter,  or  should  turn  and  flee  to  the  uttermost 
end  of  the  earth. 

But  cold  common  sense  told  him  that  his  only  chance  of  even  temporary 
safety  lay  in  facing  the  ^tuation. 

For  one  thing,  he  lacked  money  enough  to  get  away  with,  in  the  manner 
he  would  wish  to  go. 

The  chances  were  that,  whatever  Brodie  had  written  to  Morris  and  Keen, 
the  accountants,  they  would  not  make  any  great  headway  in  the  books  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  that  time  might  suffice  for  him  to  collect  some  capital 
towards  a  fresh  start  elsewhere. 

Then  there  was  the  case  to  be  disposed  of.  His  very  first  business  must 
be  to  bury  it  in  the  safe  deposit  vaults. 

He  hung  in  the  wind  on  the  doorstep,  then  took  a  long  breath,  as  one 
does  before  a  cold  plunge,  clenched  his  jaw  tight,  and  stepped  inside. 

Every  nerve  of  him  was  on  the  alert  for  accusatory  signs  or  sounds. 

But  everything  looked  just  as  usual.  The  piled  up  cases  did  not  shriek 
out  the  sights  they  had  seen  the  night  before,  the  stairs  showed  no  traces  of 
the  horrible  burden  that  had  been  dragged  down  them  so  limply  and  heavily. 

His  nerves  got  their  first  jar,  however,  before  he  got  up  stairs  to  his 
office. 

In  the  center  of  the  packing  room  lay  the  case  No.  22,222,  and  Jenks,  the 
foreman,  stood  looking  at  it. 

'"  Momin'  sir!"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  saw  Ayrton,  ''Them's  the 
guv'nor's  books,  I  s'pose.     Did  he  pack  'em  himself?  " 

**  I  suppose  he  did,  Jenks," 

*'  H'mph  !  I  'spect  he's  forgotten  to  solder  the  tin  lid  cf  the  inside  case, 
and  if  he  thought  of  it  I  don't  s'pose  he  knowed  how  to  do  it  proper.  I've 
half  a  mind  just  to  spring  that  lid  and  see  as  it's  all  right." 

**  No,  don't  touch  it,  Jenks.  Leave  it  just  as  Mr.  Brodie  left  it.  I'm 
going  to  take  it  to  the  safe  deposit  as  soon  as  I've  got  through  the  letters. 
Mr.  Brodie  would  see  to  it  all  right." 

*  *  Right  you  are,  sir,  if  you  says  so.  Did  he — did  Mr.  Brodie  say  any- 
thing about  the  case,  sir?  " 

/'  Yes,  he  got  your  message,  Jenks,  and  told  me  to  thank  you  and  to  give 
you  this  ;  "  and  he  gave  the  old  fellow  a  half  sovereign. 

**Ah,  much  obliged  to  him,  sir,  and  much  obliged  to  you,  sir  !  He 
always  were  a  good  sort — were  Mr.  Brodie.  How  long  do  you  reckon  he'll 
be.  away,  Mr.  Ayrton?" 

"  A  year,  maybe  ; "  and  Ayrton  passed  on  up  the  stairs  to  the  office. 

The  letters  lay  on- Brodie' s  desk  as  usual. 

Among  the  first  that  came  to  his  hand  was  one  from  Macaskie.  It  was 
addressed  to  the  firm,  and  simply  stated  that,  through  a  slight  accident  to  his 
foot  the  night  before,  he  was  ordered  by  the  doctor  to  lay  up  for  a  day  or  two. 
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This  was  a  distinct  relief.  In  his  present  state  of  nervous  tension  and 
depression  Macaskie  would  have  been  a  burden  to  him. 

He  rapidly  disposed  of  the  day's  work — dictating  letters,  and  issuing  the 
necessary  orders  right  and  left,  and  driving  matters  with  a  strong  hand,  ta. 
the  astonishment  of  the  staff,  who  had  looked  forward  to  easy  times  while 
Mr.  Brodie  was  gone. 

But  Ayrton  wanted  to  get  away,  lest  Verrier  or  Morris  and  Keen  should 

« 

drop  in,  and  every  time  a  visitor  was  announced  his  heart  plunged  and 
leaped  in  a  way  that  caused  him  actual  physical  pain. 

The  morning's  work  disposed  of,  Ayrton  took  his  hat  and  went  down 
stairs  to  see  after  case  No.  22,222. 

He  had  it  put  on  a  cab,  and  drove  off  with  it  to  the  safe  deposit  vaults  in 
Queen  Victoria  Street. 

But  on  the  road  he  remembered  that  Brodie  would  have  his  own  key  of 
his  strong  room  in  his  pocket,  and  that  the  safe  deposit  people  would  have 
only  the  counter  key  necessary  to  complete  the  operation  of  opening  the 
door.     Their  key  alone  would  not  open  it. 

He  put  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and  told  the  man  to  drive  to  the  safe 
deposit  company  inj  Chancery  I^ane. 

There  he  took  a  small  strong  room  in  the  name  of  John  Brodie,  deposited 
the  case,  and  drove  away  home  to  his  chambers,  as  fagged  and  weary  with 
the  nervous  strain  as  if  he  had  been  through  a  prize  fight  and  been  badly 
beaten. 

He  got  no  sleep  that  night  either.  For,  though  the  first  keen.edge  of 
his  hoi^or  had  worn  off  with  the  safety  of  the  day,  his  wounded  thumb 
throbbed  and  twinged  and  burned  as  though  every  possible  sensitiveness  to 
pain  in  his  whole  body  had  combined  with  his  conscience  to  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  his  crime. 

Racked  with  pain,  and  tortured  by  his  thoughts,  he  tried  to  drown  both 
with  heavy  drinking. 

But  while  this  to  some  extent  deadened  his  recollections  of  the  previous 
night's  work,  it  only  increased  the  pain  of  his  wound,  and  the  morning 
found  him  hollow  eyed  and  haggard,  and  utterly  worn  out. 

However,  he  had  to  brace  up  again,  and  go  down  to  the  office  to  get 
through  the  day  as  best  he  might.  He  determined  to  see  a  doctor,  have  his 
thumb  attended  to,  and  obtain  from  him  such  drugs  as  would  insure  him 
sufficient  sleep  to  keep  his  brain  from  getting  unhinged. 

As  he  passed  through  the  warehouse  to  go  to  his  office,  his  eye  fell  on  the 
lid  of  a  packing  case  stuck  up  in  a  prominent  position,  as  though  purposely 
placed  to  attract  attention. 

The  lid  was  marked  **  J.  B."  in  a  diamond,  **  No.  22,222.'* 

Ayrton  stopped  short  and  caught  a  sharp  breath,  and  then  passed  on  to 
his  office  with  an  effort.  That  was  the  lid  he  had  nailed  down  over  Brodie 's 
body.     How  did  it  get  there  ? 

Controlling  himself  by  an  effort,  he  disposed  of  the  morning's  mail.  Then 
he  lit  a  cigar  and  strolled  out  into  the  packing  room. 

He  must  see  the  back  of  that  lid.     If  it  bore  Jenks'  farewell  message  to 
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Brodie,  there  ocmld  be  no  doubt  abont  it.     If  it  was  the  identical  lid,  how  in 
the  devil's  name  had  it  got  there  ? 

■  Had  Jenks,  against  his  instroctions,  opened  the  case  while  his  back  was 
turned  ?  If  so,  Jenks  should  go  out  head  first,  and  his  place  should  know  him 
no  more.  Even  if  he  had,  it  was  unlikely  he  would  have  opened  the  tin 
lining  when  he  saw  that  it  had  been  securely  made  up. 

Jenks  was  not  in  sight.  The  other  men  were  piling  up  some  goods  at  the 
far  end  of  the  room. 

Ayrton  strolled  casually  up  to  the  lid,  and  turned  it  slightly  with  his 
his  hand.  On  the  back  was  the  legend,  in  big,  blade,  stenciled  letters, 
"With  J.  Jenks*  best  wishes" — ^just  as  he  had  seen  them  that  other 
night.  His  heart  stood  still,  and  he  bit  into  the  cigar  savagely.  Then  he 
pulled  himself  together  again. 

"What's  this?"  he  asked  one  of  the  men  who  was  passing,  indicating 
the  lid. 

''  Id'n'  know,  sir ;  I  see  Jenks  with  it  last  night.  The  men  says  it's " 

and  he  hesitated. 

"  Say  it's  what  ?  " 

**  They  call  it  Mr.  Brodie's  tombstone,  sir  ! " 

**  Where's  Jenks  ?  "  asked  Ayrton  sharply. 

*'  He's  went  out,  sir.     I  d'n'  know  where  he's " 

Here  Jenks  appeared,  wiping  his  mouth  on  the  back  of  his  hand,  and, 
informed  of  the  matter  in  question,  he  hastened  to  explain. 

.  '*  That  were  the  lid,  sir,  o'  Mr.  Brodie^s  boxo*  books  "  (Ayrton's  heart 
stood  still).  **  I  got  it  all  ready,  and  then  found  the  wire  grooves  didn't  fit 
right,  so  I  marked  up  another  one.  I  put  it  up  there  just  to  'mind  me  o'  Mr. 
Brodie.  A  kind  o'  momento,  as  you  might  say.  Them  fools  o*  men  calls  it 
his  tombstone." 

'*  All  right,  Jenks!  We  don't  need  any  tombstones.  Clear  oflF  the  marks 
and  fit  it  to  its  proper  caae.   *  Then  we  shall  have  no  mistakes  made. " 

**  Right  you  are,  sir! " 

And  Ayrton  went  back  to  his  oflice,  breathing  freely. 


Chapter  VI.— Breathing  Space. 

The  second  mail  had  just  come  in,  and  in  it  was  a  letter  from  Macaskie. 
It  bore  the  Paris  postmark,  to  Ayrton's  great  surprise,  and  it  ran  thus : 

}AS.  Ayrton,  Esq., 

Messrs.  Brodie  &  Co. 

Dear  Sir: 

By  my  doctor's  advice  I  am  going  to  take  up  my  residence  in  Spain,  and  shall  arrive 
there  tomorrow  night.  The  necessities  of  the  case  will  compel  me  to  make  a  lengthened 
stay.  I  therefore  tender  my  resignation  of  the  post  I  have  hitherto  held  in  your  office.  The 
reasons  which  compel  my  residence  there  prevent  my  giving  you  my  address. 

Wishing  the  firm  all  prosperity, 
I  remain,  dear  sir, 
Yours  in  haste, 

RoNAi«D  Macaskie. 
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Ayrton  read  this  epistle  twice  before  the  true  meaning  of  it  dawned 
upon  him. 

Then  light  broke  in  on  him.  He  smote  his  knee,  and  ejaculated,  **  Saved, 
by  Gad!"  ^ 

He  jumped  up  and  paced  the  room  with  a  new  spring  in  his  step. 

Yes,  this  tetter  of  Macaskie's  saved  him,  at  all  events,  from  any  conse- 
quences which  might  arise  hop,  the  overhauling  of  the  books,  for  all  defaults 
could  now  be  put  down  to  the  absconded  cashier. 

'*  I  had  no  idea  he'd  been  at  it,  too,"  said  Ayrton  to  himself. 

This  matter  gave  such  a  fillip  to  his  spirits  that  he  ventured  on  a  stroll 
down  the  lane. 

He  had  gone  but  a  few  steps,  however,  when  he  was  met  by  a  very  old 
friend  of  the  firm,  one  John  Bloxham,  and  Bloxham  greeted  him  with  : 

"  Hello,  Ayrton,  old  man,  what's  wrong  with  you  ?  You're  not  looking 
up  to  the  mark." 

Ayrton  regretted  his  temerity  in  emerging  from  the  office,  but  made 
shift  to  answer : 

"'  No,  I'm  seedy.  Smashed  my  thumb  in  a  carriage  door.  Can't  get  any 
sleep." 

''  Ah,  you  should  try  morphine.     It  knocks  me  off  like  a  shot." 

"  Well,  I'll  see  a  doctor  today  -about  the  thumb,  and  get  him  to  fix  the 
other  matter  at  the  same  time." 

*'  What  did  you  do  with  Brodie  the  other  night. " 

Ayrton  got  a  grip  of  himself,  in  the  most  literal  sense.  For  with  the  hand 
that  was  in  his  trouser  podicet  he  pinched  his  leg  so  fiercely  that  the  mark 
remained  for  a  month. 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

''  I  thought  he  was  going  by  the  ten  o'clock  train  for  Paris,  to  catch  the 
boat  at  Brindisi." 

*'Yes." 

''  But  he  didn't  go,  did  he  ?  " 

' '  As  far  as  I  know  he  went  all  right.  What  made  you  think  he 
didn't  go?" 

*'  Well,  I  was  at  the  station  seeing  a  friend  off  who's  going  out  by  the 
same  boat.     I  wanted  to  introduce  them.     But  Brodie  never  turned  up." 

''That's  strange,"  said  Ayrton.  "Brodie  doesn't  often  miss  a  train 
when  he  sets  out  to  catch  it." 

**  He  must  have  gone  some  other  route,"  said  Bloxham,  **  or  you  would 
have  had  him  back  at  the  office.  Anyhow,  we  shall  hear,  from  Brindisi  or 
Suez,  whether  he  caught  the  boat  or  not." 

"Surely,"  said  Ayrton,  and  passed  on,  disturbed. 


Chapter  VII. — Tnn^  Grinding  of  the  Milw. 

The  days  passed,  and  the  nights — those  awful  nights.     The  days  were 
torture  — the  nights  were  hell. 

Ayrton's  thumb  had  been  more  seriously  hurt  than  he  imagined  at  first. 
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It  showed  symptoms  of  blood  poisoning  and  gathering.     Sharp,  lancinating 
pains  shot  all  up  his  arm.     It  twinged  and  throbbed  beyond  endurance. 

Every  drop  of  blood  in  his  body  seemed  to  pass  through  that  thumb,  and 
every  pulse  beat  was  like  the  stabbing  of  a  thousand  white  hot  needles. 

In  the  day,  busy  with  other  things,  he  felt  it  less,  but  .through  the  lonely 
hours  of  the  night  it  kept  him  on  the  rack. 

He  tried  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  get  away  from  himself  and  the 
horror  of  his  thoughts.  His  club  sickened  him  with  its  shallow  tittle  tattle 
and  polished  respectability. 

His  crime  had  placed  him  on  a  different  plane  from  his  fellows.  He  had 
lost  touch  with  his  kind,  and  he  did  not  need  their  avoidance  of  him  to 
recognize  the  fact. 

One  night  he  had  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  smoking  room,  smoking  gloomily, 
and  trying  to  drink  his  thoughts  away.  The  pain  of  his  wound  grew  sud- 
denly so  intense  that  he  bit  his  lips  till  they  bled,  in  the  effort  to  keep  down 
the  groan  that  would  have  given  him  relief. 

He  flung  away  his  cigar.  It  blistered  his  lips.  The  agony  in  his  arm 
made  his  eyes  swim.  He  groped  for  a  champagne  cork  which  some  reveler 
had  been  toying  with  in  the  dining  room,  and  had  brought  it  into  the  smok- 
ing room. 

He  put  the  cork  into  his  mouth,  and  bit  with  so  fierce  a  grip  that  his 
teeth  worked  through  it  and  met.  He  bit  the  pieces  till  his  month  was  full 
of  the  dry  fragments. 

He  chewed  them  like  a  pulping  machine  till  they  got  into  his  throat  and  set 
him  coughing,  to  the  amusement  of  a  party  of  gilded  youths,  who  had  been 
watching  his  proceedings  with  vacant  amusement. 

One  of  them  laughed  vacuously,  and  Ayrton  saw  they  were  watching 
him.  He  spat  out  the  cork,  glared  at  them  out  of  eyes  that  made  one  or  two 
of  them  shiver,  then  rose  and  staggered  away. 

'*  Gad  !  **  said  one  of  the  brainless  ones,  "  what's  wrong  with  him  ?  '* 

**  Hurt  his  thumb  !  "  replied  another  sententiously. 

**  Goin'  mad,  I  should  say,*'  said  a  third. 

"  Guess  she's  gone  back  on  him,"  mentioned  a  fourth. 

Ayrton  went  no  more  to  the  club. 

He  dragged  his  burdened  soul  and  his  agonized  body  through  a  weary 
round  of  dissipation — theaters,  music  halls,  and  worse. 

He  tried  everything,  but  nowhere  found  relief. 

Like  the  singer  of  old,  he  found  no  outlet  of  escape. 

Wounded  body  and  wounded  soul,  acting  and  reacting  on  one  another, 
seemed  like  to  drive  him  out  of  his  mind. 

Sleep  he  could  not  get  at  any  cost.  All  through  the  day  those  cursed 
letters,  **  J.  B.,  22,222,"  danced  before  his  eyes  just  as  he  hfid  seen  them  on 
Brodie's  coffin  lid,  when  he  nailed  it  down  and  smashed  his  thumb. 

And  in  the  deadest  hours  of  the  night,  in  the  loneliness  of  his  chamber, 
when  he  tried  to  shut   them  out  by  closing  his  eyes,   they  gleamed  and 
danced  in  yellow  fire  before  him,  and  burned  into  his  brain  a  Belshazzar-like 
message  of  doom  and  destruction. 
9 
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He  tried  drug  after  drug,  and  at  times  sucxreeded  in  rendering  himself 
.insensible  for  a  time.     But  each  awakening  brought  back  his  horrors  in 
fuller  force. 

Once  or  twice  he  came  perilously  near  passing  the  irrevocable  boundary, 
but  each  time  he  struggled  slowly  back  to  life,  and  wearily  took  up  the 
burden  of  it  again. 

Why  did  he  not  cut  the  thread  and  escape  ? 

God  knows  !  Perhaps  because  he  felt  that  escape  was  impossible — that 
if  he  got  out  of  this  life  the  next  could  ofPer  him  no  better,  even  if  it  could 
condemn  him  to  no  worse. 

Perhaps  becatise  life  still  has  possibilities  even  at  its  worst,  and  because 
the  bulldog  in  him  refused  to  acknowledge  itself  beaten  while  life  lasted. 

Perhaps  because  the  game  is  not  left  entirely  to  the  players,  though  their 
cognizance  of  the  higher  hand  in  it  is  small  and  purblind. 

Down  town  at  the  office  his  restless  activity  was  winning  him  golden 
opinions  from  the  business  connections  of  the  firm,  who  had  expected  to  see 
him  carry  on  even  more  loosely  in  Brodie's  absence  than  he  had  done 
before.  • 

But  they  found  him  constant  at  his  work,  keen,  alert,  and  concentrated.  ' 

They  watched  him  grow  hollow  eyed  and  haggard,  and  putting  it  down 
to  the  magnitude  of  his  labors,  and  the  onerousness  of  his  responsibilities, 
they  advised  him  not  to  overdo  it,  but  to  get  away  for  a  change. 

The  time  passed,  and  Morris  aiid  Keen  had  made  no  sign.  The  suspense 
was  too  great  to  be  borne.  ^ 

After  much  pondering,  Ayrton  determined  to  see  them,  and  from  observa- 
tion find  out  how  the  land  lay. 

Yet  he  hesitated.  Why  stir  the  matter  up?  And  so  he  waited  and 
waited,  but  at  last  nerved  himself  for  the  visit. 

Morris  was  away.  He  saw  Keen,  and  liis  welcome  was  calculated  to 
disarm  any  idea  of  suspicion  on  their  part. 

**  Well,  Mr.  Ayrton,  what  news  have  you  of  Mr.  Brodie  ?  " 

**  None  yet,"  said  Ayrton,  eying  closely  every  expression  of  the  other's 
face.     '*  It's  almost  too  soon  yet.** 

"  And  what  can  we  do  for  you,  Mr.  Ayrton  ?  " 

Ayrton  tossed  him  Macaskie's  letter. 

Keen  read  it  through  and  whistled. 

**  Macaskie  !  "  he  said.  '*  The  last  man  I  would  have  suspected.  You 
want  an  investigation  made  at  once,  I  suppose.  Any  idea  how  much  he's 
had  you  for?" 

**Not  the  slightest.  You  had  better  look  into  matters — quietly,  you 
know.     No  need  to  spread  it  around.     Better  get  to  it  as  soon  as  you  can," 

Morris  and  Keen  evidently  knew  nothing,  and  his  mind  was  at  rest  on 
that  point. 

But  the  first  person  he  met  on  the  street,  on  his  way  back  to  the  office, 
was  the  jovial  Bloxham,  who  hailed  him  with  : 

"Hello,  Ayrton!  So  Brodie  caught  the  boat  after  all.  I  just  got  a 
letter  from  Easdale.     Why,  what  the  deuce " 
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Ayrton  had  waved  his  hand  and  sped  down  the  street,  apparently  in 
pursuit  of  some  distant  friend.     His  legs  carried  him  automatically. 

He  thanked  God  his  legs  carried  him,  though  little  right  had  he  to  thank 
God  for  anything. 

His  blood  had  become  water,  and  his  heart  a  stone. 

Yea,  his  heart  had  seemed  to  stop.beating  at  Bloxham's  words,  and  then 
began  pounding  away  so  furiously  that  his  brain  was  like  to  burst,  and 
everything  swam  round  him.  -If  he  had  not  run,  and  if  his  legs  had  not 
worked  in  spite  of  him,  he  would  have  fallen. 

If  Bloxham  had  followed,  he  might  well  have  thought  him  crazy. 

He  plunged  blindly  through  the  stream  of  busses  and  cabs  in  King  Will- 
iam Street,  and  dived  down  the  first  narrow  lane  he  came  to.  He  took  no 
heed  of  the  people  he  ran  against,  nor  of  where  he  was  going. 

He  found  himself  at  last  on  Old  Swan  Pier.  A  boat  was  just  ranging  up 
alongside.     He  mechanically  walked  aboard,  and  sat  down. 

What  was  it  Bloxham  had  said  ? 

'*  Brodie  caught  the  boat  after  all  !  *' 

**  Brodie — caught — the — boat — after — all !  " 

What  did  it  mean?  Brodie  was  nailed  up  in  case  No.  22,222  in  the  safe 
deposit  vaults,  and  Bloxham  said  he  had  caught  the  boat  after  all !  " 

Was  it  a  wretched  joke  of  Bloxham*s? 

What  a  devil  the  man  must  be  to  joke  on  a  subject  like — but,  good 
heavens  1     Bloxham  didn't  know  anything  about  case  No.  22,222. 

What  did  it  mean  ?    What  could  it  mean  ? 

The  boat  skimmed  along,  and  the  paddles  beat  a  devil's  tattoo  to  the 
words  that  rang  in  Ayrton's  whirling  brain  : 

'  *  Brodie  caught  the  boat  /  Brodie  caught  the  boat  /  Two- two-two- two-two  ! 
TwO'two-two-two-two  /  *' 

A  man  came  round  after  tickets,  and  Ayrton  handed  him  money,  and 
took  no  note  of  the  change,  whereby  the  man  defrauded  him  of  twopence 
and  concluded  he  was  drunk. 

The  breeze  refreshed  him,  the  city  was  behind,  mud  and  piles  and  coal- 
hoppers  gradually  fell  astern,  green  banks  rose  on  either  side. 

People  came  and  went,  and  presently  the  boat  stopped  at  Kew. 

The  man  who  had  made  capital  out  of  him  told  him  they  went  no  further, 
and  hinted 'that  there  was  a  very  good  public  house  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bridge. 

Ayrton  walked  ashore  and  rambled  into  the  gardens,  and  presently, 
finding  a  solitary  place,  near  a  sunken  pond  in  the  wilder  part,  he  flung 
himself  down  on  the  breast  of  mother  earth,  and  lay  bruised,  and  sore,  and 
sick  to  death. 

He  buried  his  forehead  in  the  cool  of  the  grass. 

He  beat  the  turf  witTi  his  unwounded  hand,  and  clawed  his  fingers  deep 
into  the  roots  of  it,  and  the  smell  of  the  earth  and  the  bruised  grass  were 
soothing  to  him,  and  for  a  moment  thirty  years  dropped  out  bf  his  life,  and 
he  was  a  child  again,  grubbing  up  daisies  in  the  meadow  behind  the  old 
home. 
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**  Brodie  caught  the  boat  I  Brodie  caught  the  boat  I  Two-two-two-iTvo-two  I 
Case  No.  22^222 1  '* 

He  lay  there  till  his  clothes  were  damp  with  dew  and  his  limbs  cramped 
and  stiff. 

The  gates  had  long  since  beetr  closed,  and  the  gatekeieper  greeted  his 
appearance  with  strong  language,  and  advised  him  to  get  home  and  go  to 
bed,  and  not  to  forget  to  take  his  boots  off. 

But  when  he  looked  into  the  haggard  face  of  the  man,  and  saw  that  he 
paid  no  more  attention  than  if  he  had  been  made  of  wood,  he  recognized  that 
this  was  a  case  beyond  his  ordinary  ken,  and  suffered  him  to  pass  out  in 
silence. 


Chapter  VIII. — Ground  SmaIvI<. 

Ayrton  rambled  on  along  the  river  bank  and  found  himself  at  Rich- 
mond. He  went  on  with  stolid,  automatic  stride,  till  he  came  to  Twick- 
enham. 

Here  he  turned  into  a  waterside  inn,  and  ate  anddrank,  and  then  doggedly 
took  the  path  again,  and  tramped  back  the  way  he  had  come,  crossed  the 
bridge  at  Kew,  got  into  the  high  road,  and  walked  every  foot  of  the  way 
back  into  town. 

He  reached  his  chambers  between  two  and  three  in  the  morning,  footsore 
and  weary. 

But  during  this  pilgrimage  he  made  up  his  mind  on  two  points  as  to  the 
future,  that  is  if  any  future  were  permitted  to  him. 

He  would  devote  all  his  energies  during  the  next  few  months  to  the 
amassing  of  such  a  sum  as  would  enable  him  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  some 
uttermost  part  of  the  earth — some  semi  civilized  island  in  the  Pacific  from 
choice — anywhere,  so  long  as  it  was  out  of  the  world.  » 

He  reckoned  it  would  be  at  least  five  or  six  mouths  before  Brodie's  dis- 
appearance could  be  definitely  known  and  suspicion  aroused.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  would  have  to  use  all  his  wits  to  hoodwink  inquiring  friends,  and 
he  planned  out  several  ways  of  doing  this. 

And — he  would  avoid  Bloxham. 

That  night,  for  the  first  time,  he  got  a  couple  of  hours  consecutive  sleep, 
fitful  and  broken,  but  uudrugged  and  natural,  and  the  morning  found  him 
stiff  and  sore  in  body,  but  better  balanced  in  mind  than  he  had  been  since 
that  terrible  night. 

It  was  one  thing,  however,  to  determine  to  avoid  Bloxham,  and  quite 
another  thing  to  be  able  to  do  so. 

He  had  hardly  disposed  of  his  morning's  mail,  and  was  still  busy  dictat- 
ing to  his  shorthand  clerk,  when  the  boy  came  in  and  announced,  ''Mr. 
Bloxham." 

*  *  Did  you  tell  him  I  was  in  ?  '  * 

"Yes,  sir!" 

**  Very  well.    Ask  him  to  sit  down  for  one  moment." 

Then  he  finished  the  letter  he  was  at,  dismissed  the  clerk,  pulled  his 
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chair  round,  so  that  his  back  was  towards  the  window,  reached  down  a  box 
of  cigars,  got  one  well  alight,  and  rang  the  bell  for  Mr.  Bloxham  to  be 
shown  in. 

The  jovial  Bloxham  rolled  in,  in  his  usual  hearty  style,  hat  on. back  of 
head,  cigar  in  mouth. 

Ayrton  bit  into  his  cigar  with  the  fierce  grip  of  a  man  bracing  up  for  an 
operation. 

**Good  morning,  Bloxham!''  he  said,  through  teeth  and  cigar.  **I 
must  apologize  for  quitting  you  so  abruptly  yesterday.  I  caught  sight  of  a 
man  I  hadn't  seen  for  five  years,  and  if  I'd  missed  him  then " 

**  Don't  apologize,  dear  boy  !     Don't  apologize  !  " 

'*  Let  me  see.  What  was  it  you  were  beginning  to  tell  me?  Something 
new  in  the  way  of  a  joke,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

**  Not  at  all,  dear  boy ;  not  at  all !  I  was  just  saying  I  was  glad  old 
Brodie  caught  the  boat  after  all." 

Ayrton  blew  out  a  big  cloud  of  smoke.  **  Of  course  he  caught  it.  I  told 
you  he  would,  didn't  I?  " 

**  You  did,  dear  boy  ;  you  did  !  But  how  the  deuce  he  managed  it  beats 
me.  Easdale  sends  me  a  line  from  Suez,  just  to  thank  me  for  the  card  I 
gave  him  to  Brodie,  you  know.  Says  he  introduced  himself,  and  Brodie  was 
inclined  to  stand  off  and  be  stiff  at  first — seemed  even  a  bit  annoyed.  Can't 
you  just  see  the  old  boy  at  it  ?  But  now  they're  the  best  of  friends.  But 
maybe  Brodie  wrote  you  himself?" 

**  Er — no — not  yet.  I've  not  had  a  single  line  from  him.  He's — enjo)'- 
ing  the  rest,  I  expect,  and  will  think  it  time  enough  to  write  when  he  has  to 
buckle  down  to  business." 

**  Ay,  ay  !  Quite  likely.  He  was  needing  a  change.  I  thought  he 
looked  very  badly  the  last  time  I  saw  him.     Did  you  notice  it  yourself  ?  " 

**  Yes  !  "  said  Ayrton  grimly,  rolling  his  cigar  to  the  other  side  of  his 
mouth,  between  his  teeth.  *'I  noticed  it,  and  he  felt  it,  too.  Well,  he'll 
have  a  good  long  rest  now. " 

**  Ay,  ay  !  A  long  rest  and  change  of  scene  ought  to  make  a  new  man 
of  him.     Anything  new  in  business?  " 

*  *  No,  nothing  !     Things  a  bit  dull. ' ' 

**  Same  with  us.  Well,  1 11  move  on.  Ta,  ta  !  Awfully  glad  old  Brodie 
caught  that  boat." 

*  *  So  long  ! ' '  said  Ayrton. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  him,  Ayrton's  eye  caught  the  reflection  of  his 
own  face  in  the  small  mirror  on  the  wall  opposite — caught  it  just  as  the  mask 
fell  from  it. 

He  .spat  the  cigar — chewed  to  bitter  pulp — into  the  waste  paper  basket, 
softly  pulled  down  the  catch  of  the  Yale  lock,  so  that  no  one  could  break  in 
on  him,  and  then  sat  down  in  his  chair,  his  hands  gripping  the  arms  of  it, 
his  head  sunk  forward  on  his  breast,  liis  woeful  eyes  staring  into  vacancy. 

What  did  it  all  mean  ?     Bloxham  was  evidently  in  sober  earnest. 

^'Brodie  caught  the  boat  I  Brodie  caught  the  boat!  Case  No,  22,222  ! 
Case  No.  22,222  I  " 
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What  in  the  name  of  heaven7-ah  lio,  he  was  outside  the  pale — what 
in  the  name  of  the  devil,  did  it  mean  ? 

Was  he  going  crazy  ?  Had  he  shot  John  Brodie  and  nailed  up  his  body 
in  case  No.  22,222,  or  was  it  all  some  horrible  fantastic  trick  of  his  imag- 
ination ? 

He  got  up,  and  picked  out  on  his  bunch  the  key  of  the  old  safe  in  the 
wall  and  opened  it.  Yes,  Brodie* s  hat  and  portmanteku  and  the  twisted 
umbrella  lay  there. 

They  were  real  enough,  and  John  Brodie's  body  lay  in  the  safe  deposit, 
and  Bloxham  said  he  had  caught  the  boat. 

He  locked  the  safe  carefully  and  groped  back  to  his  chair,  his  brain 
spinning  confusedly. 

(to  be  continued.)  V 


THE  PRIEST'S   NIGHT   OF  HORROR 

BY  VINSTON  KENDRICK. 

A  tuimnoiis  that  took    Pere  Augustin    on  a  strange    jouroey — He  mingles  in  tinwonted 
company,  and  is  confronted  by  a  frightful   alternative — The  unexpected  sequel 

to  the  ftitfitlment  of  a  holy  office* 

p]feRE  AUGUSTIN  and  his'  little  pupil,  Chretien  de  Montmartre,  were 
about  to  sit  down  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  simple  evening  meal.  From 
the  kitchen  came  the  clatter  of  Jeanneton's  sabots  as  she  moved  slowly 
about.      Presently  she  appeared  at  the  door,  carrying  a  bowl. 

**  Now,  Chretien,  thou  may'st  call  the  curl,  and  then  set  thee  down,  like 
a  good  lad,"  said  she. 

The  boy  went  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder-like  staircase  leading  into  the 
little  chamber  above. 

**  Man ptre^  manph^e,  supper  is  ready,*'  he  called  softly. 

Pfere  Augustin  was  occupied  with  his  breviary,  but  he  closed  it  at  the 
sound  of  the  young  voice,  and  climbed  down  the  rickety  stairs.  I<ittle 
Chretien  stood  with  folded  hands  behind  his  chair,  while  the  priest  asked  a 
blessing  upon  the  food  before  them,  and  then  with  a  good  will  the  pair  of 
friends  fell  to. 

Jeanneton  had  taken  her  knitting  to  the  porch,  and  the  cottage  was  very 
quiet.  The  window  of  the  little  parlor  stood  wide  open,  and  across  the  fields 
came  the  lilt  of  some  peasant's  song  as  he  went  cheerily  homewards. 

It  was  an  hour  dear  to  both  tutor  and  pupil,  when  the  soul  of  each  drew 
closer  to  the  other. 

**  See,  w^» /^r^,"  cried  Chretien,  gazing  upwards  in  the  dusk,  **  there 
comes  the  first  star.     And  look,  another  !     AngePs  eyes,  are  they  not  ?  " 

**  Ay,  watching  thee,  my  son.  Be  sure  they  never  watch  in  vain.  I/K>k 
up  to  them  always,  believing  that  the  good  God  gets  them  above  thy  path  ta 
keep  thy  feet  from  falling.*' 

*  *  Even  when  it  is  dark  ?  " 
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**  The  more  when  it  is  dark,  for  then  thou  needst  them  most." 
**  But  when  the  clouds  are  heavy,  mon  ptre  f  " 

*  *  His  angels  always  wait  around  His  throne.  They  are  there,  ready  to 
come  to  thine  aid,  at  His  bidding,  though  thou  mayest  not  see  them.  But 
faith's  eye  can  pierce  the  darkest  cloud. ' ' 

*  *  Could  tAtm,  my  father  ?  Thou  hast  often  told  me  that  thou  hast  never 
known  any  great  trial  or  temptation.  If  tested  thus,  dost  think  that  thou 
wouldst  fall  ?  "  • 

'*  Le  tan  Dieu  be  mine  aid  !  I  thank  Him  that  hitherto  I  have  been  so 
blessed,  and  should  the  hour  of  trial  come,  I  trust  His  strength — not  mine.'* 
From  the  far  distance  the  rumble  of  wheels  now  made  itself  heard, 
.  accompanied  by  the  sound  of  horses*  feet.  A  carriage  was  approaching,  and 
at  a  rapid  pace.  At  first  neither  the  old  man  nor  the  boy  had  noticed  its 
advent,  absorbed  as  they  were  in  their  talk,  but  now  Chretien  put  a  hand  to  his 
ear,  and  sprang  to  the  window. 

*  *  A  carriage  and  pair  !  They  come  this  way.  Mon  phre^  can  it  be  for 
thee?" 

**  Probably  not,  my  son.  The  chateau  of  the  Comte  de  Vocquesville  is 
but  two  leagues  on.     The  comte  keeps  more  carriage  company  than  we." 

**  But  the  driver  is  slackening  speed.  He  is  turning  down  the  lane.  I 
can  see  the  lamps  ;  'tis  a  grand  carriage  and  pair  and  a  gentleman  descends. 
He  is  entering  the  garden." 

**  Stand  back,  my  son.  Do  not  let  him  see  thee  staring.  Perhaps  he 
needs  but  to  ask  his  way." 

But  such  was  evidently  not  the  stranger's  intention.  He  rapped  loudly 
on  the  door,  and  Jeanneton,  who  had  returned  to  her  duties  and  was  busy  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  now  clattered  along  the  passage. 

Her  deaf  old  ears  had  heard  no  sound  of  wheels,  and  she  peered  up  at 
the  visitor  amazed.  He  stated  that  his  business  was  with  her  master,  and  she 
flung  open  the  parlor  door  accordingly. 

**il/.  le  curi,  you  are  wanted." 

'*  Entrez,  tn'sieUy^'  cried  the  priest  cordially.  **  You  are  welcome.  Stay, 
Jeanneton,  we  need  the  lamp." 

**Iam  lighting  it,"  replied  the  woman  gruflBy.  ** 'Tis  late  hour  for 
callers,  but  the  house  of  ih^prSire  must  needs  be  open  to  all,"  she  added, 
muttering,  for  she  rightly  guessed  that  this  would  prove  a  summons  for  Pfere 
Augustin  that  he  would  not  fail  to  obey ;  and  as  he  rarely  thought  of  him- 
self, and  spent  many  a  night  out  of  his  own  bed  to  sit  beside  that  of  a  sick 
parishioner,  it  behooved  her,  she  felt,  to  add  no  influence  that  should  weigh 
•the  scale  in  the  favor  of  duty. 

When  she  had  finished  her  grumbling  monologue,  which  the  priest 
ignored  with  a  mildly  reproachful  air,  and  the  visitor  with  contempt,  she 
clattered  out  of  the  room  again,  leaving  the  supper  table  untouched,  though 
she  would  fain  have  swept  all  ^  the  dishes  ofif  with  her.  A  glance  from  the 
curS,   however,  compelled  her  to  relinquish  the  intention. 

**Pray  be  seated,  sir.  And  what  may  I  offer  you?  I  trust  you  will 
partake  of  my  humble  fare.    Jeanneton  will  warm  some  more  soup  directly." 
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But  the  stranger  stayed  his  host's  kindly  hospitality  with  a  gesture. 

**  Do  not  trouble.     Time  is  of  importance,  like  my  errand,   though  that 
need  not  take  long  to  explain.     First,  the  child  I  saw  here  ?  *'     He  glanced 
round  the  room  in  search  of  Chretien,  whom  his  quick  eyes  had  immediately  ^ 
observed.     But  the  boy  had  slipped  away. 

'*  My  ward  and  pupil,  Chretien  de  Montmartre,  the  son  of  a  friend,  now, 
alas,  dead.  He  has  left  us,  knowing  it  is  my  wish  that  he  should  do  so  when 
I  am  engaged.     You  may  speak  freely,  sir.'* 

Thus  reassured,  the  visitor  loosened  the  scarf,  which,  although  it  was  not 
a  chilly  night,  he  wore  closely  confining  his  throat  and  mouth,  and  began  to 
speak  in  a  slightly  halting  accent. 

*'I  come,  M.  lecuri,  some  distance,  from  one  who  stands  in  need  of 
ghostly  counsel.  He  is  dying.  His  hours  are  numbered,  and  for  reasons 
which  L  am  not  at  liberty  to  give,  but  which  he  will  no  doubt  explain  to 
you  as  his  confessor,  should  you  undertake  that  office,  I  am  here  to  beg  you 
to  come  to  him  with  all  possible  speed.  Do  not  hesitate,  or  it  may  be  too  late. 
Think,  a  dying  man,  a  soul  in  distress,  claims  your  sympathy,  your  help,  in 
his  last  awful  moments.     Of  your  charity  do  not  deny  it." 

P^re  Augustin  was  not  the  man  to  whom  such  an  appeal  could  be  made  in 
vain. 

His  kindly  eyes  glistened  sorrowfully.  He  put  out  his  hand  and  laid  it 
on  the  stranger's^ arm. 

**May  the  Master  I 'serve  deny  me  mercy  in  my  hour  of  agony  if  I 
neglect  the  call  of  a  brother  now.  I  come,  sir,  most  willingly,  but  may  I 
not  ask  whither?  " 

'*  I  will  tell  you  when  we  have  started.  See  !  " — and  grasping  the  airS's 
hand,  his  visitor  pointed  through  the  window. 

**  In  that  carriage  sits  one  impatient  of  delay — the  dying  man's  son.  And 
what,  think  you  he  must  feel,  counting  the  moments  that  pass,  and  not 
knowing  if  his  father  yet  lives  or  no." 

**  Enough  !  You  have  said  more  than  enough,  my  good  sir.  I  will  come 
at  once.  Give  me  but  time  to  obtain  such  things  as  I  must  bring  with  me, 
and  to  say  adieu  to  my  adopted  child,  and  I  am  at  your  service." 

"Be  it  so,"  said  the  stranger.  *'  I  will  await  you,  M,  le  curt,  in  the 
carriage,  but  hasten  your  movements,  I  beg." 

Thus  adjured,  P^re  Augustin  ascended  to  the  sleeping  chamber  above, 
which  Chr6tien  shared  with  him.  Here  he  found  the  boy,  and  in  a  few 
words  told  him  the  object  of  the  stranger's  visit. 

To  his  surprise  Chretien  clung  round  his  neck,  and  burst  into  tears. 

**  Do  not  go,  do  not  go,  men  p^re,  I  beseech  thee  !  Do  not  go  with  that* 
man  ! " 

"Why,  Chretien,  my  son,  wouldst  have  me  a  faithless  shepherd  of  the 
sheep  ?  I  mtist  go.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  Thou  and  Jeanne- 
ton  must  take  care  of  each  other  till  I  fetujn.  'Tis  but  for  a  night,  my 
son.     I  shall  be  with  thee  in  the  morning." 

**  My  father,  forgive  me,"  exclaimed  the  boy.  "  I  am  but  a  coward  for 
thy  sake.     But  my  heart  fails  me,  for  thou  knowest  I  have  only  thee." 
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H€  leaned  his  fair  head  against  P^re  Augustin's  shoulder,  and  caught  his 
breath  striving  to  check  the  sobs  that  broke  forth  in  girlish  fashion,  till  he 
was  forced  to  bury  his  quivering  mouth  in  the  priest's  sleeve. 

The  good  ptre  held  him  closely,  touched  to  the  heart  by  this  unusual 
display  of  emotion. 

**Come,  this  will  not  do.  We  are  soldiers  of  the  cross,  thou  and  I, 
Chretien,  and  we  go  where  duty  calls — to  death,  if  need  be.  But  we  are  not 
alone,  else  could  I  not  leave  thee.  Cheer  up,  my .  son.  Thou  dost  make  a 
large  matter  out  of  a  small  one  this  time. 

*'  For  what  is  it,  when  all's  said?  Merely  a  summons  to  attend  a  dying 
stranger  with  the  rites  of  holy  church,  that  otherwise  might  be  denied  him. 
His  emissaries  are  no  brigands,  come  to  carry  me  off.  I  shall  be  as  safe  with 
them  as  here  in  my  own  little  bed  beside  thine.  Ayipe  thy  face,  then,  my 
son,  and  let  me  see  a  smile  before  I  go." 

Bravely  the  lad  struggled  to  comply,  occupying  himself  in  packing  Pfere 
Augustin's  vestments  and  the  miniature  service  he  used  for  administering 
the  last  sacraments. 

In  five  minutes  all  was  ready.  The  horses  were  stirring  restlessly  below. 
The  stranger  was  leaning  upon  the  little  gate.  Chretien  could  distinguish 
the  outline  of  his  dark  form,  and  the  boy  shuddered  as  he  gazed  upon  it. 

The  lane  lay  in  shadow,  save  for  the  feeble  glow  of  the  carriage  lamps, 
but  high  up  in  the  sky  the  pale  crescent  of  the  moon  shone  white  and  clear 
above  the  dusky  forest  that  bound  the  horizon. 

Many  a  strange  story  had  Chr6tien  listened  to,  told  by  the  peasants  of 
the  neighborhood,  of  the  wonders-  of  that  forest.  In  connection  with  it, 
gnomes  and  spirits,  gipsies,  elves,  and  bad  men,  were  inextricably  mingled  in 
his  mind. 

Awful  things  had  occurred  at  times  within  the  remembrance  of  the  vil- 
lagers. Robberies,  murders,  and  other  atrocities  were  attributed  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  forest,  whom  no  man  dared  brave,  and  whom  it  was  reported 
no  man  ever  saw,  with  the  power  of  recognizing  them,  until  too  late. 

Occasionally  these  bad  men  ventured  forth,  bent  on  plunder,  and  woe  be 
to  the  harmless  peasant  they  encountered.  He  was  known  by  his  comrades 
no  more  ;  or  if  he  returned  among  them,  it  was  to  give  utterance  to  tales 
garbled  to  such  a  magnitude  of  horror  that  the  credulous  hearts  of  the 
simple  villagers  were  filled  with  increased  dread  of  the  unknown  band. 

The  dark  cloaked  stranger  waited  with  his  hand  upon  the  carriage  door, 
and  motioning  P^re  Augnstin  to  enter,  himself  sprang  after  him  immediately. 
Some  one  else  was  seated  inside,  who  bowed  silently  in  response  to  the  curt's 
diffident  greeting. 

The  horses  dashed  forward,  impelled  by  a  ready  whip,  and  emerging  from 
the  lane,  the  carriage  rolled  out  upon  the  high  road,  soon  leaving  the  village 
far  behind. 

Upon  the  right  stretched  miles  of  pasture  land,  with  here  and  there  a 
solitary  cottage,  in  which  the  lights  were  extinguished,  for  the  inhabitants 
kept  early  hours.  To  the  left  copse  and  field  flitted  past,  and  far  ahead 
loomed  the  dark  forest. 
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For  some  minutes  the  cure  waited  for  the  explanation  that  he  had  been 
promised  ;  then  turning  to  the  man  who  sat  beside  him,  he  gently  inquired 
whether  the  journey  would  be  a  long  one.  His  companion  leaned  forward 
suddenly  as  if  to  reply,  and  with  great  rapidity  passed  something  soft  and 
dark  before  the  curb's  eyes. 

Instantly  the  unfortunate  priest  realized  that  he  was  blindfolded,  and  that 
the  bandage  was  securely  fastened  behind  his  head.  At  the  same  moment 
the  man  seated  opposite  him  deftly  fitted  a.  pair  of  straps  round  the  curb's 
wrists,  and  he  knew  that  he  was  a  prisoner. 

**  Give  no  alarm,^*  hissed  the  man  at  his  side.  **  You  are  powerless,  and 
can  do  nothing  ;  keep  quiet,  and  you  shall  have  nothing  to  fear." 

"  I  am  in  God's  hands  as  well  as  yours,''  responded  the  poor  priest 
meekly.  *  *  Rest  assured  that  I  would  not  willingly  endanger  my  own 
safety.     But  may  I  not  speak  ?  ' ' 

*'  Say  on,"  replied  he  who  had  entered  the  cottage,  and  who  seemed  the 
only  one  likely  to  conduct  any  conversation,  **but  we  do  not  promise  to 
answer  .you.*' 

"  I  am  a  servant  of  the  church,  and  as  such  I  came  to  give  the  aid,  you 
asked  me.  It  ill  beseems  any  one  so  to  treat  a  minister  of  God,  and  on  such 
an  errand — or  was  your  tale  a  lie  ?  I  am  a  poor  man.  If  your  intention,  or 
that  of  your  colleagues,  be  robbery,  the  booty  will  be  small.  My  good  name, 
and  the  poor  child  at  home,  are  all  I  have.  Never,  to  my  knowledge,  have  I 
done  evil  to  any — living  or  dead.  This  can  surely  be  no  plan  of  vengeance, 
for  in  my  life  there  is  nothing  to  revenge." 

**  It  is  not  vengeance,"  replied  the  dark  cloaked  stranger,  **nor  is  it 
robbery.  Nor  is  the  tale  I  told  you  false.  Be  satisfied.  Your  aid  is  needed 
by  a  dying  man.  But  it  is  not  the  will  of  those  who  desire  your  presence 
that  you  should  meanwhile  be  free.  Your  eyes,  your  limbs,  your  lips  even, 
must  be  guarded.  Now  rest,  and  sleep  if  you  can,  for  there  is  much  before 
you." 

Sorely  puzzled,  and  in  deep  distress  of  mind,  but  wisely  deeming  it  folly 
to  offer  any  opposition,  Pfere  Augustin  remained  quiescent,  but  to  sleep  was 
impossible.  He  could  no  longer  see  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  but  by  the 
sound  of  the  horses'  feet  he  knew  that  the  carriage  had  left  the  hard  high 
road  for  one  of  the  softer  ones  near  the  borders  of  the  forest. 

Presently  a  gradual  descent  was  perceptible,  and  this  by  degrees  increased. 
The  road  seemed  to  be  taking  a  circular  bend. 

Suddenly  the  horses  were  pulled  up  almost  on  their  haunches,  and  tjie 
good  ptre  was  jerked  forward  in  his  seat.  He  felt  his  neighbor's  hand  upon 
his  face. 

**  Make  no  sign.     I  must  gag  you,"  whispered  the  stranger. 

*'  I  assure  you  that  is  unnecessary,"  protested  the  priest.  **  I  give  you 
my  word  I  will  not  speak  without  permission." 

The  other  gave  a  low,  cynical  laugh. 

"  M.  le  cure,  I  have  a  profound  respect  for  you,  but  I  have  not  as  yet 
had  any  opportunity  of  testing  the  truth  of  your  word.     Allow  me." 

The  next  instant  the  gag  was  forced  into  Pfere  Augnstin's  mouth. 
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A  murmured  colloquy  was  passing  between  the  driver  and  some  men 
outside.  These  were  evidently  armed,  for  P&re  Augustin  could  hear  the 
subdued  movement  of  their  accouterments. 

Then  the  carriage  rolled  slowly  on,  still  going  down  hill,  and  describing, 
as  it  appeared,  circle  after  circle. 

The  time  that  was  passing  seemed  interminable  to  the  priest.  Stout  hearted 
by  nature,  and  too  genuine  himself  to  entertain  suspicion,  still  he  could  not 
help  recalling  poor  little  Chretien's  strange  forebodings.  What  if  he  were 
indeed  about  to  be  murdered.     But  why  ? 

The  question  dissolved  itself  into  a  torturing  doubt.  Each  moment  he 
felt  the  drops  of  sweat  rising  upon  his  forehead,  the  beating  of  his  pulses 
becoming  more  sicken ingly  distinct  and  frequent. 

At  length,  when  it  seemed  as  though  he  could  not  endure  the  suspense 
for  a  moment  longer,  the  carriage  stopped  again.  His  companions  got  out 
and  assisted  him  to  alight.  ''Take  our  hands,''  said  t\^  spokesman  peremp- 
torily, and  between  them  they  led  him  along. 

Pfere  Augustin  could  feel  that  he  was  walking  upon  softly  carpeted  floors 
in  a  space  that  was  both  well  warmed  and  well  lighted.  A  wave  of  murmuring 
voices  reached  him,  and  died  away. 

He  descended  two  or  three  steps  with  his  captors,  who  then  relinquished 
his  hands,  and  pushed  him  slightly  before  them. 

A  voice,  deep,  but  not  unpleasing,  called  out : 

**  Good  !     Remove  the  gag  and  bandages." 

This  was  done,  and  when  Pire  Augustin's  eyes  became  accustomed  to 
the  glare  that  met  him  he  found  himself  within  a  large  oval  chamber,  pre- 
sumably hewn  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Natural  rock  pillars  supported  the  roof  of  rough  hewn  stone,  but  the 
ground  was  strewn  with  rugs.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  room  was  a  raised 
wooden  dais  upon  which  was  ranged  a  semicircle  of  men,  thirteen  in  number, 
as  P&re  Augustin  ascertained  when  he  had  suflScient  presence  of  mind  to 
count  them. 

At  least  two  hundred  more  were  seated  about  the  room  in  various  attitudes 
betokening  attention  and  interest.  All  were  armed  with  short  swords  and 
pistols,  and  all  wore  long,  dark  cloaks,  such  as  those  of  the  two  who  now 
stood  on  either  side  of  the  priest,  a  little  to  the  rear.     ^ 

The  central  figure  of  the  group  upon  the  dais  was  a  man  of  commanding 
aspect,  with  keen  eyes  and  undaunted  mien.  He  flung  back  his  doak,  and 
stepping  forward,  bowed  low  to  the  astonished  priest. 

*'Af,  le  curi  oi  Roisineau,  doubtless  you  wonder  for  what  cause  you  are 
brought  here,  and  in  this  manner.  A  few  words  will  tell  you  all  you  need  to 
know.  We  are  met  here  as  judges,  and  before  our  just  tribunal  a  man  has 
been  condemned  to  die — a  man  who  is  guilty  of  a  crime  for  which  France  has 
no  law,  and  metes  out  no  punishment. 

"But  as  France  would  let  the  sinner  pass  unscathed,  we,  her  sons,  to 
whom  her  honor  is  dear,  requite  her  wrongs,  and  thus  fulfill  the  noble  but 
thankless  task  of  retributive  justice.  Yet  as  we  would  not  deprive  any  man 
of  the  consolation  his  religion  may  ofiFer,  we  have  desired  your  presence  here 
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tonight,  that  you  may  give  the  criminal  that  assistance  your  church  vouch- 
safes through  you." 

Here  the  speaker  paused,  evidently  expecting  P&re  Augustiu  to  express 
his  willingness  in  the  matter,  but  the  good  plre  was  too  completely  dum- 
founded  by  the  turn  events  had  taken  to  be  able  to  utter  a  word,  so  the 
other  continued  : 

**  The  condemned  man  awaits^you  now  in  his  cell.  You  will  be  conducted 
to  him.  Half  an  hour  will  be  permitted  you  to  remain  together  alone,  but  of 
course  guarded.  At  the  end  of  that  time  you  can  witness  the  execution 
should  you  so  desire.  No  ?  *'  as  the  priest  shuddered.  **  Well,  perhaps  you 
will  wish  otherwise.  After  it  is  over,  however,  you  will  be  safely  escorted  back 
to  Roisineau  in  the  same  manner  in  which  you  came.     Guard,* fall  in  !  *' 

The  last  words  were  spoken  sharply,  in  a  different  tone  and  manner,  and 
they  startled  the  good  phre  considerably,  more  especially  as  a  score  of  armed 
men  sprang  to  their  feet  from  among  the  company  and  formed  themselves 
three  deep  round  him. 

One  of  his  previous  captors  had  slipped  the  priest's  valise  into  his  hand, 
and  thus,  led  by  the  flare  of  the  oil  lamps  fixed  into  rough  niches  in  the  wall, 
the  little  party  moved  off  down  a  long,  narrow  passage. 

To  Pfere  Augustin  it  seemed  as  though  he  were  walking  in  a  dream.  It 
could  not  be  that  he,  the  simple  minded  curt  of  Roisineau,  into  whose  placid 
life  nothing  strange  nor  stirring  had  ever  come,  could  really  be  taking  part  in 
these  extraordinary  proceedings. 

But  if  he  found  them  so,  what  must  they  be  to  the  man  who  was  even 
now  prepared  to  meet  him,  and  who  was  expecting  to  receive  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  these  lawless  avengers  ?  Would  it  not  be  P^re  Augustin's  duty  to 
attempt  his  rescue,  to  strike  a  blow,  if  even  a  feeble  one,  in  his  behalf? 

And  yet,  how  powerless  he  was  !  What  could  he  do,  one  poor  old  man, 
alone  and  unarmed,  against  two  hundred  reckless  desperadoes  ? 

He  shivered  at  the  thought.  But  he  could  not  consider  them  wholly  lost 
to  all  considerations  of  honor. 

The  very  speech  that  had  been  made  to  him  by  their  ringleader  upheld  it. 
In  their  conduct  to  himself  he  could  complain  of  no  unnecessarily  harsh 
treatment,  scarcely  of  discourtesy. 

True,  they  had  resorted  to  stratagem  to  insure  his  presence,  but  how  else 
could  they  have  obtained  it  ?  And  the  motive  that  had  made  their  desire  all 
compelling  softened  their  conduct  in  the  good  ptre's  eyes.  At  least  they 
would  hasten  no  guilty  soul* into  eternity  unshriven. 

His  thoughts  were  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination  by  the  pause  of  his 
escort  before  a  narrow  opening  in  the  rocky  wall  where  a  heavy  oaken  door 
swung  on  stout  hinges.     Four  men  with  fixed  bayonets  guarded  it. 

One  of  these  inserted  a  key,  which  slowly  ground  in  the  lock  ;  he  then 
pushed  open  the  door,  signing  to  Pfere  Augustin  to  enter. 

For  an  instant  the  latter  hesitated,  not  knowing  whom,  or  what  reception, 
he  might  meet  with.     Then,  with  calm  exterior,  he  complied. 

The  oak  door  closed  behind  him  with  a  sullen  sound  that  seemed  to  echo 
through  him.     What  if  he  should  never  come  out  again  alive? 
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He  stood  half  dazed,  and  momentarily  sick  with  apprehension,  before  he 
became  aware  of  a  figure  crouched  beside  an  aperture  in  the  wall  beyond. 
It  was  motionless  when  the  curi's  glance  first  fell  upon  it,  but  when,  impelled 
by  pity  and  by  curiosity,  he  took  a  step  forward,  the  figure  stirred,  raising 
a  face  that  showed  ghastly  beneath  the  yellow  glare  of  an  oil  lamp  above. 

Then  the  prisoner  laughed  a  hollow,  weary  laugh. 

*  *  Come  nearer  ;  do  not  be  afraid  !     I  cannot  hurt  you. ' ' 

With  an  effort  he  lifted  his  arms.  Heavy  chains  bound  th^m  to  the 
brick  work  that  formed  part  of  the  wall  behind  him,  into  which  strong  staples 
were  fastened.     He  struggled  to  his  feet.    They,  too,  were  chained. 

*  *  You  are  safe,  or  you  would  not  be  admitted  here  alone.  I  am  secured 
to  my  grave,  see,  that  I  may  indulge  in  contemplation  of  it.  A  pretty  place, 
is  it  not?" 

Shocked  and  amazed,  the  curS  drew  closer.  The  aperture  behind  the 
prisoner  was  wide  enough,  and  just  suflSciently  high,  to  permit  an  average 
man  to  stand  within  its  limits.  P^re  Atigustin  glanced  from  it  to  the 
wretched  creature  before  him,  and  measured  his  height  with  a  glance. 

'' "This  is^ior  you  f' 

**Ay,  M.  le  curS,  for  your  humble  servant.  A  meet  reward  for  my 
deeds,  I  am  told.  Perhaps  it  is  so.  You  will  judge  better  when  you  have 
heard  all.  In  any  case,  the  realization  cannot  be  much  worse  than  the 
anticipation.  I  have  been  here  a  night  and  a  day,  and  I  feel  that  I  have 
known — hell.''  ^ 

**  You  look  as  though  you  might  have  been  here  years." 

**  Ay,  years  of  suffering  can  be  compressed  into  moments,  and  I  have 
lived  them.  But  come,  M,  le  curt,  time  passes,  and  I  know  that  mine  is 
short.     I  have  lived  a  villain.     Help  me  not  to  die  a  coward." 

P&re  Augustin  glanced  round  for  something  that  should  serve  as  table 
and  chair.  These,  of  the  roughest  description,  were  at  hand,  and  he  made 
his  preparations  in  silence,  for  his  heart  was  hot  within  him,  and  he  feared 
to  make  matters  worse  for  the  condemned  man  by  giving  utterance  to  sym- 
pathy that  should  prove  ill  advised. 

However  vile  and  evil  the  culprit's  life  might  have  been,  however  great 
the  wrongs  he  had  committed,  it  seemed  to  P&re  Augustin  that  no  offense 
couM  merit  such  a  punishment.  But  whether  deserved  or  not,  the  curt 
could  not  avert  it,  though  its  horrors  he  might  be  able  in  part  to  assuage. 

•*  Kneel  down,  my  son,  I  am  ready  ;  "  and  the  criminal  crept  humbly  to 

the  priest's  side  and  knelt,  softened  as  the  hardest  are  within  the  immediate 

presence  of  the  dreadful  m^esty  of  death. 
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Meanwhile  the  guard  paced  to  and  fro  outside,  and  talked  in  low  tones. 

**  A  brave  old  fellow,  he  !  Didst  note  how  he  took  his  courage  in  his 
hands  and  never  faltered?    He'll  not  flinch  !  ** 

**  Not  for  another,  but  the  bravest  of  us  are  cowards  when  our  own  turn 
comes. ' ' 

**Tush  !  Man  alive,  I  tell  thee  there  was  a  look  in  his  eyes  that  would 
shame  Satan." 
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**  Meaning  Le  Capitaiue?  May  he  see  it  then,  for  to  my  mind  'tis  a 
dirty  trick  he  means  to  play,  and  may  cost  more  than  he  expects.'* 

**  Thou  art  a  fool  for  thine  opinion,  Bronchard,"  broke  in  a  black  browed 
man  scornfully.  '  *  How  can  we  let  him  go,  thinkest  thou,  and  leave  our- 
selves at  his  mercy  ?  lyC  Capitaine  does  not  spill  needless  blood  for 
pleasure." 

**  He  had  best  take  care,  then,  that  he  spills  no  drop  of  honest  blood  that 
never  wrought  harm  to  any.  'Twould  be  a  blot  upon  lyC  Cercle  that  cen- 
turies could  not  efface.'* 

Thus  they  talked,  and  the  minutes  sped  on,  all  too  swiftly  for  the  two 
they  guarded.     The  allotted  time  at  length  was  over. 

Slowly,  and  half  reluctantly,  the  chief  of  the  guard  unlocked  the  door, 
which  moved  back  heavily  once  more  upon  its  hinges. 

''  M.  lecurtl  Time  is  up,"  he  called,  and  waited  for  the  priest  to  issue 
from  the  chamber. 

Pfere  Augustin  came  forward. 

*  *  Present  my  compliments  to  your '  *     He  paused  for  an  appropriate 

title. 

'*  Le  Capitaine  ?     Oui,  t^'sieu.^* 

**  Just  so.  To  M.  I^  Capitaine,  and  tell  him  I  would  avail  myself  of  his 
promised  permission  to  attend  the  execution." 

The  man  he  addressed  saluted  in  silence,  and  wheeling  round,  walked 
briskly  down  the  passage. 

In  a  few  minutes  it  was  thronged  with  the  rest  of  the  band,  the  man 
they  called  Le  Capitaine  at  their  head. 

'*  So,  M,  le  curi,  you  have  changed  your  mind,"  he  said,  looking  severely 
at  P^re  Augustin" 

"  By  your  leave,  sir,"  replied  the  priest  quietly. 

'*  The  condemned  man  begs  I  shall  remain,  and  in  accordance  with  your 
expressed  permission,  I  have  ventured  to  promise  that  I  will  do  so." 

"So  be  it."  Take  your  place  there,"  thundered  Le  Capitaine,  pointing  to 
a  position  as  near  as  possible  to  the  opening  in  the  wall,  and  P&re  Augustin, 
with  gentle  dignity,  moved  towards  the  spot  indicated. 

Every  detail  of  the  scene  that  followed  stirred  his  spirit  to  its  depths. 
Every  fiber  within  him  cried  out  against  the  unaccustomed  ordeal  which  he 
now  witnessed  ;  but  more  than  ordinary  strength  was  his  to  comfort  and 
uphold  the  miserable  wretch  beside  him. 

If  the  means  of  grace  of  which  he  was  permitted  to  be  the  imperfect 
medium  were  vouchsafed  by  his  presence,  how  might  he  dare  withhold  it  ? 
Thus  he  reasoned,  striving  to  quench  the  soul  sickness  that  from  moment  to 
moment  threatened  to  overmaster  him. 

The  story  to  which  he  had  listened,  poured  forth  in  all  its  terrible  details 
of  outrage  and  crime,  perpetrated  not  indeed  against  the  narrow  code  of  the 
republican  laws,  but  against  the  souls  and  good  name  of  fellow  beings,  had 
left  its  mark  upon  his  face,  on  which  horror  was  now  so  strangely  blended 
with  pity.  , 

Although  he  was  not  here  as  judge,  and  in  the  awful   scene  at  which  he 
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was  present  his  sympathies  were  deeply  stirred  by  the  agony  of  the 
condemned  man,  he  realized  how  just,  though  how  lawless,  was  the  ven- 
geance meted  out. 

The  suflEerer  bore  himself  bravely,  though  the  sweat  that  stood  thickly 
upon  his  brow  when  he  was  removed  and  placed  in  an  upright  posture  within 
the  wall  spoke  plainly  of  his  distress. 

His  anguished  glance  sought  that  of  P^re  Augustin  continually,  as  in  a 
clear  voice  the  curi  repeated  the  last  prayers  for  the  dying. 

It  was  all  over  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  and  the  poor  old 
priest,  feeling  weak  and  ill  now  that  the  active  strain  had  ceased,  was 
escorted  back  to  the  council  chamber  by  Le  Capitaine  himself. 

Here  a  cup  of  brandy  was  held  to  his  lips,  for  he  bode  fair  to  faint  away. 
Soon,  however,  a  slight  flush  of  color  returned  to  his  aged  cheeks,  and 
eager  to  leave  the  place  as  soon  as  possible,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
depart. 

**  Not  so  fast,  M.  le  curS^'^  remarked  the  captain,  with  a  slow,  enigmat- 
ical smile.  * '  Our  interview  is  not  yet  ended.  I  have  now  to  trouble  you  to 
inform  the  council  and  myself  the  full  substance  of  all  you  recently  heard 
from  the  lips  of  the  man  whom  you  saw  immured." 

**  Of  what  was  told  me  under  the  seal  of  the  confessional  ?  You  ask  what 
is  impossible,  sir,**  replied  Pfere  Augustin  with  some  haughtiness. 

* '  It  may  appear  so  at  first.  Nevertheless,  the  choice  is  before  you.  Com- 
ply— or *'     He  glanced  significantly  to  the  rear  of  the  priest. 

Pfere  Augustin  looked  round.  A  dozen  men  of  the  guard  were  drawn  up 
in  line,  within  a  f^w  yards,  their  pistols  leveled  at  himself. 

For  an  instant  his  mental  balance  wavered.  The  shock  was  severe.  He 
knew  now  that  his  own  life  was  at  stake. 

Then  summoning  all  the  courage  he  possessed,  and  with  one  swift  cry  to 
Heaven  for  aid,  he  turned  round  again,  holding  out  his  trembling  hands. 

**  M.  Le  Capitaine,  I  have  done  you  no  injury.  The  man  upon  whom 
your  vengeance  has  fallen  was  a  sinner.  I  do  not  say  that  he  did  not  deser\'e 
the  death  punishment,  though  a  more  humane  form  of  administration  would 
have  been  more  worthy  of  your  clemency.  But  I — ^what  have  I  done  ?  I 
came  here  at  your  request  and  have  fulfilled  your  desire.  Let  me  go  in 
peace." 

* '  That  might  not  be  unreasonable,  save  for  a  point  in  the  matter  which 
you  have  not  considered.  We  are  aware,  of  course,  of  the  outline  of  the 
crimes  for  which  the  deceased  (for  I  may  safely  call  him  so)  ha^  met  his  pun- 
ishment, but  of  the  details  of  those  crimes  we  are  ignorant.  It  is  necessary  that 
we  should  know  them.  We  can  obtain  them  from  no  man  but  yourself. 
You  will  understand,  therefore,  that  you  must  give  them  to  us." 

"  I  regret  deeply  that  you  should  have  asked  me  a  thing  that  is  not  in 
my  power  to  grant.  This  is  against  my  religion.  The  confessional  is  sacred, 
and  what  is  confided  under  its  seal  may  never  be  divulged." 

**  In  this  case  it  must  be,  or  you  know*  the  alternative." 

Pfere  Augustin 's  shaking  hands  clutched  each  other  firmly.  Then  he  held 
his  old  white  head  very  upright  and  straightened  his  bent  figure. 
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**  I  am  ready  to  die  since  it  must  be  so/'  he  said.  '*  I  crave  only  one 
thing.  A  short  time — a  few  moments  only — to  commit  my  soul  to  God. 
There  is  none  to  pray  for  me  or  to  be  with  me  at  the  last.  Do  not  deny 
me  this  consolation." 

"You  shall  have  it.  For  how  long?  Ten  minutes?  Yes,  that  will 
suflSce.     Guard,  march  the  prisoner  back  to  the  execution  vault !  *' 

And  thus  P^re  Augustin  once  more  wearily  retraced  his  steps,  all  hope 
dead  within  him.     He  had  seen  too  much  to  expect  mercy  for  himself  now. 

Crushed  by  all  that  he  had  gone  through,  weakened  by  the  fatigue  of  his 
journey  and  the  terrible  events  of  the  last  hour,  he  had  great  diflSculty  in 
maintaining  his  strength  sufficiently  to  Walk  steadily  along  the  passage,  and 
once  he  stumbled  and  would  have  fallen  but  for.  the  arm  of  one  of  the  guard, 
who  supported  him  not  unkindly  through  the  doorway,  and  placed  him  upon 
the  rough  seat  within,  where  he  had  sat  to  hear  the  now  immured  man's 
confession. 

Not  a  sound  came  from  the  wall  ;  the  bricks  were  too  thick.  The  guard 
withdrew  and  closed  the  door,  leaving  Pfere  Augustin  to  his  own  thoughts. 

It  was  a  desolate  spot,  and  the  sense  of  loneliness  speedily  became 
oppressive.  Fearing  lest  he  should  go  mad,  the  unfortunate  priest  cast 
himself  upon  his  knees,  imploring  Providence  to  come  to  his  aid. 

The  fervent  simplicity  of  his  faith  helped  him  now.  As  a  drowning  man, 
swept  onward  by  the  current,  seeing  no  chance  of  rescue,  with  naught  but 
death  below  and  Heaven  opening  above  him,  he  gave  himself  up  to  consider- 
ations of  eternity. 

The  past  mattered  little.  In  his  guileless  life  there  was  no  room  for 
remorse,  for  he  needed  to  make  peace  with  none  save  God  alone,  and  at  the 
appointed  time  he  rose,  strengthened  and  refreshed. 

The  thought  of  Chrdtien  had  indeed  overbrimmed  his  bitter  cup  ;  but  for 
him,  too,  the  good  p^re  had  faith  that  the  father  of  the  fatherless  would  be 
with  him  still.  His  chief  prayer  for  the  child  was  that  he  might  never  know 
the  awful  fate  that  had  overtaken  his  benefactor. 

Once  more  the  armed  band  filed  silently  into  the  long,  narrow  room,  and 
ranged  themselves  in  order,  nearly  filling  it  with  their  numbers.  Le  Capi- 
taine  entered,  and  before  them  all  once  again  asked  Pfere  Augustin  his 
decision. 

*'  Remember  we  wage  not  war  with  such  as  you,"  added  the  commander, 
throwing  some  persuasive  kindliness  into  his  voice.  *'  You  are  a  good  man, 
and  we  seek  not  your  death.  Give  us  the  information  we  desire,  and  you 
shall  go  free.  Remember,  too,  that  by  doing  so  you  can  cause  no  harm  to 
the  dead  man.     He  has  passed  beyond  our  reach,  and  is  safe  enough." 

"  As  I  soon  shall  be  !  No,  M.  Le  Capitaine,  I  were  unworthy  of  Him 
whose  humble  servitor  I  have  striven  to  be  for  nigh  on  seventy  years  were  I 
to  prove  faithless  now.  I  am  ready.  In  mercy,  then,  shoot  me,  but  let  me 
face  my  murderers." 

He  held  up  his  arms,  and  walking  backwards,  was  about  to  place  himself 
against  the  wall,  in  readiness  for  the  final  volley,  when  his  foot  stumbled 
against  some  loose  bricks  upon  the  floor,  and  turning  to  step  out  of  their 
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way,  he  perceived  that  another  aperture,  similar  to  the  one  he  had  before 
seen,  was  now  freshly  made,  and  yawned  before  him,  while  a  large  heap  of 
bricks  with  which  to  close  it  lay  near. 

He  fell  back  a  pace  or  two,  the  full  horror  of  the  situation  striking  him. 

A  low,  mocking  laugh  broke  the  stillness. 

"Ah,  M.  le  curi !  Perhaps- now  you  will  awake  to  wisdom.  You  see 
your  goal  before  you. '  It  may  prove  more  conducive  towards  making  you 
change  your  mind  than  the  pistols  of  these  good  comrades  of  mine  here.. 
After  due  consideration,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  shooting  would 
be  too  abrupt  a  termination  to  a  life  like  yours. 

**  Perhaps,  after  a  week  of  solitary  confinement,  you  may  wish  you  had 
been  less  obdurate,  but.  thenit  will  be  too  late.  Let  me  urge  you,  thei-efore, 
while  there  is  time * '    But  for  once  the  curi  broke  in  hoarsely  : 

*  *  Peace  !  peace  !     I  beg  of  you  be  quick  !  *  * 

At  a  sign  from  their  leader  a  number  of  the  men  stepped  forward  and 
assisted  the  half  fainting  curi  to  enter  the  niche.  Then  they  began  building 
up  the  bricks  about  his  feet,  some  of  them  stooping  continually  to  hide  the 
varying  expressions  of  wonder  and  commiseration  that  crossed  their  faces. 

Pfere  Augustin  implored  them  to  hasten  their  work. 

**  Quick,  quick,  I  beseech  you,**  he  exclaimed  from  time  to  time,  **  but  do 
it  thoroughly.  Do  the  work  thoroughly.  Leave  no  chinks  between,  where 
air  or  daylight  may  come  through.     So  shall  all  more  speedily  be  overpast." 

The  men  acquiesced  with  low,  monosyllabic  gmnts.  Le  Capitaine  looked 
on  well  pleased. 

Presently,  when  the  brick  work  mounted  to  Pfere  Augustin 's  shoulders,  he 
stepped  forward  and  delayed  the  workmen  with  a  gesture. 

**  Man,*'  he  said,  and  in  his  voice  was  a  curious  ring,  that  sounded  like 
triumph,  **  life  is  sweet.     Will  you  have  no  more  of  it  ?  '* 

But  Pfere  Augustin  did  not  hear  him.  In  spirit  he  was  far  away  in  the 
little  chapel  at  Roisineau. 

The  silence  lasted  for  a  long  minute.  Then  Le  Capitaine  stepped  back, 
gruffly  bidding  the  men  continue  their  work. 

Pfere  Augustin  still  stood  with  the  glory  of  a  dream  of  Heaven  radiating 
his  pale  features.  It  was  a  look  that  forbade  further  speech  with  him, 
and  it  remained  undisturbed  till  the  bricks  hid  him  completely  from  sight. 

*^^  ^^  m^  ^^  m^  m^ 

^^  *^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

Inside  his  narrow  prison  Pfere  Augustin  was  scarcely  conscious  of  the 
passing  of  the  moments.  Already  his  feet  were  swept  by  the  sluggish  stream 
men  call  death.  But  although  the  physical  darkness  might  be  felt  around 
him,  his  soul  was  uplifted  upon  wings  that  seemed  poised  in  mid  air,  ready 
to  bear  him  away,  far  from  cruelty,  and  wrong,  and  suflEering,  to  the  land  of 
peace  and  rest. 

*'  Master,  I  come,"  he  murmured,  and  then  he  sank  exhausted,  just  as 
kind,  strong  anns  lifted  him  gently  through  the  opening  in  the  wall. 

*^^M  ^^0  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

'^  M,  le  curiy  you  are  an  honorable  man,  one  upon  whose  simple  word  I 
would  stake  my  life,  and  all  that  I   hold  dear.     Had  you  attempted  to  buy 

lO 
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your  own,  at  the  price  offered  you,  I  should  have  been  powerless  to  save 
you,  for  my  men  would  have  pulled  you  down,  and  killed  you  as  they  would 
a  treacherous  hound,  and  I  could  only  have  deemed  the  action  wise. 

**  By  this  test  alone  could  we  judge  of  your  truth  and  good  faith,  and  right 
nobly  have  you  borne  it.  Now  we  know  that  the  events  of  this  night  are 
safe  in  your  keeping.  You  are  free  to  ge  when  you  choose.  My  carriage 
awaits  you." 

So  spoke  Le  Capitaine,  and  with  considerable  deference,  as  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  the  curi^  who  at  first  hesitated  to  take  it. 

**  Do  not  refuse,^*  pleaded  the  other.  **  I  have  as  high  a  sense  of  honor 
as  yourself.  The  scoundrel  whom  you  were  called  to  visit  deserved  death,  as 
you  know,  and  he  was  not  without  warning.  He  knew  us,  and  the  reward 
he  would  meet  with.  His  baseness  merited  none  less.  But  thanks  to  you, 
I  have  learned  how  a  good  man,  too,  can  die.  It  is  a  lesson  I  shall  not  forget. " 

**  One.  moment,  M.T^e  Capitaine.  What  I  refused  to  divulge  last  night 
I  of  course  shall  continue  to  keep  secret.  But  if  at  any  time  my  evidence 
regarding  you  and'  your  band  is  required,  I  shall  consider  myself  at  liberty  to 
give  it  fully. 

*  *  I  cannot  report  you  to  the  authorities  as  matters  stand,  because  my 
knowledge  of  you  and  your  affairs  is  limited  to  what  my  own  eyes  have  seen, 
as,  although  the  deceased  told  me  his  name,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
connection  with  you,  I  am  of  course  debarred  from  mentioning  any  informa- 
tion so  given." 

'*  I  am  aware  i}i\^\,y(m,  at  least,  would  not  take  advantage  of  it/*  returned 
the  other,  with  a  profound  bow.  **For  the  rest,  I  am  in  your  hands,  but 
your  knowledge,  as  you  say,  is  small,  and  to  keep  it  so  I  must  request  you 
to  consent  to  return  as  you  came.  It  is  not  much,  I  think,  to  ask  under  the 
circumstances,  as  it  will  prevent  your  obtaining  any  undesirable  insight  into 
matters  which  we  may  not  wish  you  to  know,  and  which  j'our  conscience 
may  not  bind  you  to  keep  secret — as,  for  instance,  the  exact  location  of  our 
headquarters." 

The  captain  smiled,  but  it  was  evident  that  he  meant  what  he  said.- 

* '  I  have  no  choice  but  to  agree,  *  *  replied  the  airi. 

After  partaking  of  some  refreshment,  which  Le  Capitaine  insisted  upon 
proffering,  and  which  P&re  Augustin  did  not  like  to  refuse,  he  was  coiisider- 
ably  relieved  to  find  himself  once  again  seated  in  the  carriage,  although 
bound  and  blindfolded  as  before. 

He  was  with  his  two  former  companions,  who  still  maintained  an  uncom- 
promising silence.  

Arrived  near  the  village  of  Roisineau,  they  once  more  removed  the  ban- 
dages, and  with  supreme  thankfulness  Pfere  Augustin  looked  out  of  the 
window  and  noted  the  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  fresh  green  of  the  pasture 
fields. 

It  seemed  j'ears  since  he  had  been  here — a  lifetime. 

Was  it  only  yesterday  that  he  had  visited  a  young  mother  at  that  cottage  ? 
Only  yesterday  that  he  had  chided  some  children  for  ruthless  birdsnesting  in 
that  wood  ? 
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The  early  beams  of  the  sun  were  tinging  all  the  countryside  with  gold, 
and  making  it  beautiful.  A  lark  sprang  up  out  ofthe  dewy  grass,  carrying 
a  joyous  song  with  it.   , 

Tears  rushed  into  Pfere  Augustin's  eyes,  and  he  laid  a  silent  thanks- 
giving upon  the  little  bird's  outspread  wings. 

Tliey  had  stopped  at  his  own  gate  now.  His  companions  shook  hands 
with  him  civilly,  and  one  muttered  a  few  words  that  might  have  been  taken 
for  an  apology,  but  Pfere  Augustin  scarcely  heard  him. 

He  was  at  home  again,  and  with  no  thought  but  for  that,  he  turned  up 
the  little  path,  between  the  rows  of  tall  daisies  that  were  just  unfolding  their 
petals. 

The  house  door  was  shut.  It  was  too  early  for  Jeanneton  to  be  about 
yet,  but  the  old  woman  was  not  afraid  of  burglars,  and  she  had  left  the  bar 
down,  thinking  the  curi  might  return,  so  he  lifted  the  latch  and  went  in. 

The  sun  shone  brilliantly  into  the  little  kitchen  as  he  set  the  window 
open.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  must  set  everything  open  today,  to  let  in 
God's  sweet  air  and  sunshine. 

He  could  hear  Jeanneton  stirring  overhead.  Then,  very  quietly,  he 
climbed  the  rickety  stair  to  his  own  sleeping  chamber. 

Chretien  lay  with  his  face  to  the  door,  as  though  he  had  gone  to  sleep  in 
the  hope  of  expectancy.     Pfere  Augustin  stooped  over  him. 

The  boy's  cheek  was  wet  as  he  touched  it.  He  was  a  light  sleeper,  and 
woke  suddenly,  flinging  his  arms  around  his  friend's  neck,  half  dazed  with 
drowsiness  and  joy. 

*'  Man  p^rCy  mon  ptre  !  Le  ban  Dieu  be  praised  !  Safe  !  Safe  home 
again  at  last  I  " 

"  Ay,  my  son,"  replied  Pfere  Augustin  tenderly,  as  he  returned  his 
caresses,  adding  softly  :  "  If  the  Lord  had  not  helped  me,  it  had  not  failed, 
but  my  soul  had  been  put  to  silence. ' ' 
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He  says  I  should  not  give  a  glance 

To  other  men ; 
But  'tis  no  gift,  for  by  some  chance 

I'm  sure  to  get  one  back  again — 

Or  two,  or  ten  ; 
Besides,  I  only  look  to  see 
If  any  of  them  look  at  me. 

He  says  I  ought  to  see  as  through 

My  lover's  eyes ; 
But  I  r^ly  that  so  I  do, 

For  where  he  looks  there  I  look  too ; 

For  I  am  wise, 

And  know  that  he  must  look — to  see 

If  any  of  them  look  at  me  ! 

/.  E.   V.  Cooke, 
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J0ST  as  thej  are  finishing  a  dinner  at  the  I^on  d'Or  Caf4,  five  New  York  ^nb  men  fonn 
the  acqaaintance  of  an  odd  character  from  the  east,  who  suddenly  walks  into  the  restaurant. 
In  return  for  their  invitation  to  dine  at  their  expense,  he  shows  them  a  wonderful  gem — a  cats- 
e3Fe  from  Ceylon — which,  he  assures  them,  will  give  whosoever  looks  therein  *' another  sonl, 
another  body,  another  mind." 

At  first  the  young  men  scoff  at  the  idea  of  such  a  thing,  but  finally  Hamilton,  the  painter, 
submits  himself  to  the  test.  As  he  gazes  into  the  stone,  a  strange  and  shocking  change  comes 
over  him,  and  presently  he  rises,  tells  them,  "  I^ook  for  yourselves,  comrades,"  and  walks  out 
of  the  place.  ^ 

All  are  now  eager  to  see  what  has  caused  this  mysterious  transformation,  and  three  others 
go  through  exactly  the  same  experience — Biggs,  Pyke,  and  Brandt — until  only  Reynolds  is  left, 
and  when  his  especially  strong  temperament  proves  to  be  unassailable  by  the  hypnotic  influences, 
be  denoimoes  the  old  man  as  a  charlatan,  and  hurries  out  after  his  friends.  But  they  have  mys- 
teriously disappeared.  However,  Reynolds  leaves  no  stone  unturned  to  learn  what  has  become 
of  them,  and  finally  hears  that  four  men,  possibly  Americans,  are  about  to  undertake  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  sacred  bo  tree  through  the  jungles  of  Ceylon.  He  determines  to  g^o  to  their  rescue, 
and  finds  that  Pyke's  sister  has  made  the  same  resolution.  After  striving  in  vain  to  dissuade 
her,  he  promises  to  give  her  all  the  aid  possible. 

Meantime,  the  four  other  New  Yorkers,  attired  in  the  simple  habiliments  of  Brahmanas, 
and  without  any  weapons,  start  under  the  guardianship  of  the  patriarch  on  their  perilous  journey 
through  the  wilderness. 

After  various  thrilling  adventures,  their  food  supply  runs  short,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
their  leader  one  of  the  pilgrims  scales  a  cliff,  and  attempts  to  obtain  a  supply  of  honey  from  a 
hive  in  a  cave  the  patriarch  has  located.  While  he  is  eating  of  the  golden  store,  the  bees  come 
baf  k  in  a  swarm  and  wall  up  the  exit  of  the  cavern,  making  the  pilgrim  a  prisoner.  Finally, 
overcome  by  fatigue,  he  falls  asleep,  and  the  bees,  entering,  cover  his  body  with  a  coating  of 
wax.  His  companions,  wondering  what  has  detained  him,  start  up  the  cliff  by  two  different 
routes  to  investigate.     Bnt  a  strange  incident  frustrates  this  design. 


Chapter  VII. — A  Desperate  Battle. 

TTHE  magpie  is  a  born  thief,  and,  like  the  professional  shoplifter,  has  a 
strong  liking  for  glittering  fineries.  The  most  knowing  bird  of  its 
species,  it  will  prowl  around  the  habitations  of  man  until  it  spies  some  bright 
little  object,  be  it  a  piece  of  glass,  tinsel,  or  other  useless  thing,  or  even 
something  of  rare  value>  snatch  it  up  and  hurfy  away  to  decorate  its  nest 
therewith. 

Not  only  will  the  magpie  rob  man's  habitations,  but  it  will  plunder  the 
nests  of  its  own  species  if  opportunity  offer  and  the  chances  of  escape  with 

*This  story  began   in  the  November  issue  of  The  Argosy,   which  will  be  mailed  lo  any 

address  on  receipt  of  lo  cents. 
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the  booty  are  favorable.     But  woe  to  the  magpie  that  is  caught  in  the  act  of 
robbing  one  of  its  own  kind  !     It  must  fight  to  the  death. 

The  two  pilgrims  who  had  attempted  a  short  cut  route  to  the  summit  of 
the  cli£E  in  order  to  see  what,  detained  their  comrade  came  suddenly  upon  a 
fierce  encounter  between  two  screaming  magpies,  who  were  fighting  a  battle 
of  honor  on  a  narrow  ledge.  A  nest  in  one  corner  of  the  field  of  battle  had 
evidently  been  plundered  by  the  larger  of  the  birds,  the  female  discovering 
the  theft  in  time  to  apprehend  the  thief. 

It  was  a  tussle  worthy  of  the  days  of  cock  pits  and  bear  baiting,  the 
feathers  flying  and  the  bloody  beaks  of  the  fighters  burying  themselves  in 
the  sleek,  black  bosoms  like  flashing  sabers,  till  finally,  interlocked  with 
clenching  claws,  they  fell  ^over  the  cliff,  fighting  still  in  mid  air  till  they 
finally  disappeared  in  the  jungle  below. 

Aipazed  at  having  come  so  suddenly  upon  a  struggle  between  forest  kind, 
and  anxious  to  see  what  manner  of  plunder  had  attracted  the  thief,  the  pil- 
grims climbed  forward  upon  the  perilous  ledge  to  take  a  look  at  the  wreckage. 
Suddenly,  with  a  cry  of  wqnder,  the  younger  picked  up  a  gold  ring  of 
antique  design,  wherein  was  set  a  huge  ruby  of  rare,  pigeon  blood  color  and 
exceeding  brilliancy. 

Coming  upon  this  token  of  civilization  here  in  the  heart  of  the  jungle 
held  them  spellbound.  Whence  it  came  and  who  might  have  been  the  owner 
were  questions  which  puzzled  them  beyond  measure.  They  fell  to  dreaming 
over  the  curious  find,  which  was  first  stolen  from  some  palace  of  civilization, 
doubtless,  and  then  carried  from  nest  to  nest,  year  after  year,  with  succes- 
sive plunderings,  till  finally,  after  a  great  lapse  of  time,  it  had  reached  the 
wilderness. 

In  the  midst  of  their  wonderment  the  two  men  heard  a  wild  cry  far 
above  them,  and  instantly  recalled  their  more  serious  mission,  starting  up 
with  a  guilty  murmur.  Slipping  the  precious  ring  upon  his  finger,  the 
younger  made  a  leap  up  the  wild  incline.  The  old  man  and  his  sole  com- 
panion had  just  gained  the  mouth  of  the  bee  cavern,  and  from  their  loud 
cries  it  was  evident  that  they  had  made  a  discovery. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  two  had  become  separated,  and  Brandt,  the  last 
man,  in  traversing  a  very  narrow  shelf,  suddenly  came  upon  a  huge  cobra 
coiled  in  a  crevice  of  the  rocks  above  him,  with  eyes  blazing  bright,  head 
erect  and  neck  hooded,  tongue  darting  lightnings  of  vicious  warning. 

Instinctively  the  pilgrim  crouched  down,  trembling  in  every  fiber,  his 
heart  in  his  throat.  Keeping  an  eye  upon  the  deadly  serpent,  which  seemed 
preparing  for  the  spring,  the  unarmed  man  recoiled,  trying  to  creep  back- 
wards along  the  narrow  shelving  of  the  rock.  AbJve  him  towerei;!  the  crag, 
inaccessible  and  shelterless;  at  his  left  hand  was  the  precipice  jutting  over  the 
jungles  far  below.  There  was  but  one  thing  for  the  trapped  pilgrim  to  do  : 
keep  a-ieen  eye  upon  the  serpent,  and  feel  his  dangerous  way  backwards 
along  the  narrow  ledge,  ready  to  seize  the  serpent  the  instant  he  sprang  and 
dash  him  into  the  depths  below. 

But  suddenly  there  was  heard  behind  him  a  hissing  sound,  so  close,  indeed, 
that  the  deadly  breath  of  the  surprised  reptile  seemed  to  graze  the  pilgrim's 
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neck.  Turning  sharply,  the  traveler  was  stanned  to  see  another  cobra,  even 
larger,  coiled  as  if  preparing  the  fatal  blow,  his  hooded  head  so  close  that  the 
opal  gleams  of  his  vertically  slit  eyes  made  all  the  blood  in  the  pilgrim's 
bosom  run  icy  cold. 

Everything  seemed  to  turn  a  blazing  scarlet  before  the  gasping  man  as  he 
confronted  death  before  him,  behind  him,  and  at  every  hand.  It  looked  as  if 
escape  were  impossible.  Clutching  his  staflE  with  both  hands,  however,  the 
instant  the  cobra  gave  a  lunge  with  open  jaws  and  deadly  fangs  parted  to  deal 
the  poison  blow,  with  a  terrific  stroke  he  swung  it  in  mid  air,  caught  the 
setpent,  and  over  the  cliff  the  hissing  reptile  flew»  writhing  and  whirling  in 
mad  contortions,  till  it  disappeared. 

With  a  gasp  of  relief,  the  pilgrim  turned  back  to  the  first  foe,  which, 
having  seen  the  vanquishing  of  its  mate,  now  began  to  attack  upon  the  orange 
robed  adversary  with  tenfold  fury.  To  the  pilgrim's  consternation  .it  was 
coiling  up  not  three  feet  before  him,  its  writhing  body  whipped  to  maddening 
fury. 

The  pilgrim  realized  that  he  had  here  a  fighter  of  a  different  order,  and 
that  the  encounter  would  be  more  doubtful  in  its  results.  Seizing  his  staff 
with  both  hands  again,  he  brought  it  down  with  a  sudden  movement  that 
nearly  threw  him  from  the  ledge,  but  all  too  late. 

When  the  staff  had  reached  the  narrow  rock  and  split  in  twain,  the  serpent 
was  not  there.  It  had  made  a  terrific  lunge  and  buried  its  fangs  in  the  leathern 
pouch  at  the  pilgrim's  girdle. 

Instantly  he  dropped  the  split  rod  and  seized  the  snake  with  both  hands 
about  the  neck,  close  to  the  head,  whereupon  it  withdrew  its  fangs  from  the 
pouch  and  began  a  struggling  effort  to  seize  something  else  upon  which  to 
void  its  deadly  spiijne.  Not  succeeding,  the  snake  whipped  its  writhing  body 
about  the  neck  of  its  foe,  and  then  the  struggle  for  life  began  in  terrible 
earnest. 

Before  the  tail  of  the  cobra  was  lashed  around  his  throat,  the  pilgrim  had 
little  difficulty  in  holding  the  reptile  within  his  power.  But  now,  with  this 
creeping,  clinging  succession  of  coils  about  him,  a  new  terror  seized  the 
desperate  man.  Palling  to  his  knees,  lest  in  the  tussle  he  should  be  wrenched 
over  the  precipice,  and  dashed  to  pieces,  he  concentrated  all  his  strength  into 
his  double  grip,  the  flaring  eyes  of  the  serpent  seeming  to  give  forth  lurid 
flames  of  diabolical  light. 

But  with  the  increase  of  the  cobra's  dangers  came  its  slow  but  deadlier 
contraction  of  coils  about  the  man's  neck,  not  only  all  but  strangling  the 
pilgrim  with  the  g^p  of  a  giant,  but  with  this  added  purchase  exerting  its 
strength  to  gain  freedom.  Slowly  the  man  realized  that  the  head  of  the 
cobra  was  fast  slipping  through  his  hands. 

With  his  own  strength  failing,  purple  with  strangulation,  gasping  and 
quivering  there  in  mortal  combat,  the  frenzied  pilgrim  bent  down  and  managed 
to  get  his  knee  upon  his  two  clenched  hands,  straining  in  every  ^fiber.  It  was 
useless,  however.  As  a  question  of  endurance,  it  was  plain  that  the  serpent 
had  the  better  of  the  conflict. 

The  huno:er  and  weakness  of  the  pilgrim  now  made  every  effort  a  racking 
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torture.  He  felt  himself  swaying,  giddy  with  the  dizziness  which  heralds 
complete  collapse.  Backward  and  forward  he  reeled  and  fought  like  a 
demon,  the  battle  only  a  question  of  moments. 

Seeing  the  utter  futility  of  trying  longer  to  control  the  beast,  and  knowing 
well  that  to  let  hidi  slip  from  his  trembling  grip  meant  certain  and  horrible 
death,  the  pilgrim  worked  the  serpent's  head  toward  the  verge  of  the  cliff, 
then  with  both  knees  upon  the  straining  coils,  he  managed  to  hold  him  there 
with  his  right  hand,  while  with  his  left  he  snatched  the  girdle  from  about 
his  wais^ 

With  a  swift  movement  he  bound  the  cloth  bands  about  the  snake's 
head — round  and  round  again — till  it  made  a  bunch  the  size  of  a  man's  two 
fists.  This  surprise  caused  the  enraged  serpent  to  relax  its  crushifig  coils, 
and  with  the  first  sweet  breath  of  air  into  his  bosom,  like  a  man  who 
comes  to  the  surface  out  of  some  pit  of  ififerno  into  which  he  has  fallen, 
the  pilgrim  uttered  a  wild  cry  and  fell  forward  on  his  face  in  a  swoon,  the 
serpent  imprisoned  beneath  him. 


Chapter  VIII. — From  Peril  to  Peril. 

Meanwhile,  the  patriarch  and  his  companion  had  found  the  sealed  cavern 
of  their  imprisoned  comrade,  and  also  the  tiny  exit  and  entrance  of  the  bees. 
This,  though  the  men  were  stung  more  than  once  in  the  scramble  to  plug  up 
the  orifice,  they  finally  sealed,  leaving  one  man  on  guard  while  they  broke 
their  way  into  the  adjacent  cave. 

It  was  no.  easy  matter  to  force  open  the  mouth  of  the  den,  and  after  they 
had  succeeded  they  were  met  by  disappointment.  Their  friend  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen. 

It  was  not  until  one  of  the  pilgrims  stumbled  over  the  strange  mass  of 
wax  in  the  center  of  the  cavern  that  he  was*  struck  with  the  curiously  human 
shape  of  the  silent  lump,  and  wondered  what  might  be  beneath  it.  Reaching 
down,  and  by  dint  of  clawing  and  tearing  away  the  hard  wax,  he  finally 
managed  to  uncover  a  human  foot.     It  was  stone  cold,  as  of  one  dead. 

He. gave  a  shout  that  brought  all  hands  to  the  spot  in  an  agony  of 
suspense,  and  without  waiting  to  discover  how  it  were  possible  for  a  human 
being  to  be  buried  there  under  such  a  waxen  sarcophagus,  tooth  jand  nail 
they  began  undoing  the  work  of  the  multitudinous  bees.  They  soon  dragged 
forth  the  limp  and  unconscious  form  of  their  comrade,  and  bore  it  to  the 
outer  air. 

**  He  is  not  dead,"  cried  the  patriarch,  placing  his  ear  to  the  still  bosom 
and  hearing  faint  murmurings  within.  *'  Quick  !  Bring  water  !  We  can 
save  him." 

Clustering  around  the  prostrate  form,  the  three  men  worked  with  feverish 
anxiety. 

Soon  a  tiny  spot  of  scarlet  was  seen  at  the  temple,  then  there  came  a 
gasp,  the  swollen  lids  quivered,  and  presently  the  eyes  opened  with  a 
dreamful  gaze^  as  if  in  wo/ider  what  had  happened  to  occasion  all  this 
frantic  effort. 
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Soon  it  was  perceived  that  the  bees  had  broken  their  jail,  and  were  pouring 
out  in  black  streams  from  the  crevice  in  the  crag.  Realizing  that  it  meant 
dire  mischief  to  remain  there,  and,  judging  from  the  intestine  roar,  that  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  were  alive  with  bees,  the  pilgrims  snatched  up  their 
helpless  comrade  and  started  to  retreat  with  all  haste. 

It  was  not  until  then  that  the  absence  of  the  younger  brother  was 
remarked.  He  appeared  to  be  a  very  long  time  making  his  way  up  the  mount- 
ain, and  when  no  calls  brought  an  answer,  they  feared  a  fresh  disaster  had 
befallen  him. 

*'  We  must  find  him,"  cried  the  old  man  breathlessly. 

But  the  words  were  no  more  than  spoken  than  one  of  the  pilgrims — the 
former \x>mpanion  of  the  lost  one — stood  still,  his  face  pale,  his  trembling  arm 
outstretched  toward  a  jutting  crag  below  them.  There,  to  their  amazement, 
they  saw  the  prostrate  form  of  the  cobra  fighter  at  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
ledge,  and  over  him  a  ferocious  serpent  with  his  head  bound  in  a  yellow 
mass,  whipping  the  air,  and  dashing  blindly  hither  and  thither,  struggling  to 
be  free  so  that  he  might  at  any  moment  sink  his  fangs  into  the  fiesh  of  his 
unconscious  foe. 

**Go  that  way,**  cried  one  of  the  pilgrims  to  his  companion,  **  and  I 
will  go  this.  Together  we  shall  meet  on  either  side  of  the  ledge  and  save 
him." 

It  was  a  journey  of  but  a  moment,  though  a  dangerous  one  indeed.  Both 
men  reached  the  narrow  shelving,  one  at  one  end,  the  other  at  the  other,  at 
the  same  moment,  making  the  perilous  advance  with  breathless  eagerness. 

To  avoid  the  blind,  dashing  strokes  of  the  cobra,  and  yet  hold  the  pilgrim 
ere  the  writhings  of  the  snake  beneath  should  overtopple  him  into  the  jungles 
below,  was  a  task  for  a  giant.  To  make  matters  worse,  it  was  seen  that  the 
continued  lashings  of  the  snake  was  freeing  him  from  the  swathing  rags 
that  bound  his  head,  and  the  moment  he  was  free  it  meant  death  to  three 
instead  of  one. 

Both  men  made  the  onslaught  with  fearless  nerve  at  the  same  instant,  but 
suddenly  both  fell  back  again.  The  cobra  had  slipped  from  his  orange  hood, 
and  with  fangs  again  distended,  fiercer  than  ever  at  being  confronted  by  two 
new  foes,  he  swayed  almost  on  the  tip  of  his  blunt  tail,  whipping  to  the  right 
and  then  to  the  left,  not  able  to  reach  either  adversary,  and  ignoring  the 
prostrate  form  beneath  him,  which,  in  the  monster's  writhings,  was  in  danger 
of  toppling  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 

One  leg  had  already  fallen  over  the  verge  when  the  onlookers  afar  gave  a 
shriek.     '*  He  is  falling,  he  is  falling  !     Seize  him  !  " 

Both  men,  despite  the  fact  that  death  writhed  to  and  fro  over  the  narrow 
ledge,  made  a  dash  for  the  unconscious  man  ;  but  they  were  too  late.  As  if 
the  terrible  dilemma  had  roused  him  from  his  trance  of  terror  and  exhaustion, 
there  was  a  stir,  a  quiver,  a  wild  moan,  and  over  the  precipice  plunged  both 
man  and  serpent. 

For  a  few  moments  the  watchers  were  perfectly  motionless  with  terror 
at  this  unexpected  tragedy.  That  the  man  could  still  live  after  this  tre- 
mendous fall  seemed  too  much  of  a  miracle  to  be  believed  for  a  moment. 
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The  old  man  hastened  down  to  the  narrow  ledge  which  had  been  the  scene 
the  terrible  encounter,  crept  out  upon  it,  and  peering  down  into  the  jungle, 
announced  : 

* '  There  is  a  gjeat  ban3'an  below,  with  a  huge  talipot  palm  towering  above 
it.  It  appears'that  the  poor  fellow  struck  the  palm  and  carried  away  one  of 
its  giant  branches,  crashing  thence  into  the  banyan  and  brush  below.  Tiiere 
is  one  hope  in  a  thousand,  then,  that  he  ca«  be  saved  if  he  has  not  been  bitten 
by  the  cobra.  Come/'  he  added  to  one  of  his  followers  who  stood  trembling 
at  his  side,  "we  will  leave  our  brothers  here  and  penetrate  the  jungles  to 
make  sure *'  \ 

He  paused.  From  far  below  he  thought  he  heard  a  sound  that  was  some- 
what human. 

**  Hark  !  ''  he  cried.  **  What  was  that  ?  *'  Then  not  hearing  the  sound 
again,  he  called  down  into  the  entanglements  far  beneath  him.  *'  Ho,  com- 
rade 1     Are  you  safe?*' 

**  Yes,*'  came  the  faint  echo.     *'  But  come — quick  !  " 

*'  Thank  all  the  gods  that  rule  us  !  "  cried  the  patriarch,  lifting  his  eyes 
solemnly.-*  **  He  lives,  he  lives  !  Come  !  '\  And  he  started  at  a  leaping  pace 
down  the  terrible  incline. 

They  found  the  poor  Brahmana  lying  bruised  and  bleeding  in  a  mass  of 
brush,  but  still  able  feebly  to  direct  his  rescuers  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
fallen. 

Side  by  side  the  two  were  breaking  their  way  through  the  jungle  masses 
with  but  one  thought — to  save  their  comrade  from  certain  death — when  sud- 
■^enly  the  elder  ^ave  a  little  moan,  and  stood  immovable  with  horror. 

There  lay  the  prostrate  form  .of  the  bleeding  pilgrim,  and  beyond  him, 
not  a  dozen  feet  apparently,  crouched  a  lean  and  quivering  tiger,  with 
flaming  eyes  and  jaws  dripping  with  foam. 

Fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  monster's  own,  the  patriarch  was  able  to  hold 
the  beast  from  making  the  fatal  spring  ;  but  what  to  do  to  rescue  the  man 
who  lay  moaning  there  between  them  was  a  question  which  went  to  his 
heart  like  a  poisoned  arrow. 

For  some  moments  the  strong  gaze  of  the  elder  had  the  effect  of  quelling 
the  rapacity  of  the  trembling  beast,  but  nothing  on  earth  save  a  bullet 
through  the  heart  would  have  overcome  his  passion  for  the  feast  before  him, 
now  that  the  flaming  jaws  were  parted  for  the  banquet,  the  half  starved 
stomach  prodding  him  on,  and  his  nostrils  dilate  with  the  smell  of  human 
blood. 

Suddenly,  as  the  sufferer  was  wondering  why  his  friends  delayed  so 
in  coming  to  the  rescue,  not  knowing  his  own  danger,  and  as  the  old  man 
was  devising  any  expedient  under  heavens  whereby  he  might  drive  off  the 
tiger  and  save  his  beloved  follower,  there  came  from  the  gloom  beyond, 
stealthily,  greedily  to  the  same  feast,  a  gigantic  gorilla,  with  a  face  of  demon 
ferocity  and  massive  hair  mantled  arms  and  chest. 

He  was  creeping  slowly  upon  the  coveted  prize,  when  lo  !  with  his 
animal  instinct,  he  became  aware  of  the  other  seeker  after  the  same  rich 
feast.     As  soon  as  he  discovered  this,    to    the  watchers'   amazement,   the 
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gorilla  turned  all  his  attention  to  the  living,  thinking  that  the  dead  would  be 
safe  till  he  had  settled  with  the  interloper. 

It  was  all  done  in  a  flashing  instant — ^the  coming  of  the  mammoth  ape  and 
his  sudden  discovery  ;  and  then,  without  a  sound,  giving  a  terrific  leap  from 
the  branch  of  a  sheltering  tree,  down  came  the  gorilla  upon  tlie  unsusp>ecting 
tiger  on  all  fours.     Then  ensued  the  combat. 


Chapter  IX, — A  Night  of  Terrors. 

The  fight  was  fast  and  furious.  The  gorilla's  methods  were  those  that 
any  brave  man  with  the  physical  ability  to  cope  with  such  a  rapacious 
monster  might  use — the  dodging,  tripping,  wrestling,  lifting  tactics  of  the 
gladiator  in  the  arena — ever  on  the  defensive,  till  the  tiger  had  exhausted 
his  strength,  and  thus  he  overcame  him  at  last  by  sheer  power  of  endurance. 

While  the  infuriated  beasts  were  in  the  height  of  the  conflict,  the 
patriarch  and  his  companion  made  a  furtive  dash  for  the  object  of  the 
warfare,  lifted  their  companion  tenderly,  and  bore  him  with  all  haste  to  a 
place  of  safety. 

Although  racked  and  bruised  by  his  terrific  fall,  and  nervously  unstrung 
by  his  encounter  with  the  cobra,  the  Brahmana  was  free  from  poison  scars, 
and  otherwise  merely  bruised  and  exhausted,  the  talipot  branch  having 
broken  his  downward  flight,  and  the  banyan  receiving  him  in  its  broad  mazes 
like  a  net  stretched  below  a  burning  building. 

A  sort  of  encampment  was  made,  for  the  night  was  falling  fast.  Then 
leaving  one  to  watch  beside  the  two  invalid  pilgrims,  the  ©Id  man  and  th«^ 
scientist  started  up  the  cliff  again,  intending  to  wait  there  until  the  sun  had 
well  disappeared,  so  that  they  might  safely  make  a  raid  upon  the  honey 
treasure,  and  bear  aw^ay  enough  of  the  store  to  sustain  them  for  some 
distance  on  the  journey. 

On  gaining  the  heights,  they  discovered  that  there  was  a  storm  brewing  . 
far  to  the  southeast  ;  and  fearing  one  of  those  terrific  lashings  of  the  elements 
which  are  so  frequent  in  the  tropics,  they  became  brave  enough  to  make  an 
immediate  forage,  which,  after  many  difficulties,  was  attended  with  grateful 
success. 

They  had  no  more  than  emerged  from  the  depths  of  the  crag  with  their 
honey  loads,  however,  than  the  storm  was  upon  them.  With  all  possible  haste 
they  returned  to  their  comrades  in  the  gloomy  depths  below,  finding  them  in 
a  state  of  alarm. 

Instinctively  realizing  the  approach  of  the  tempest,  every  beast  of  the 
jungle  seemed  to  be  making  preparations  for  its  coming.  The  whole  wilder- 
ness became  alive  with  shrieking  birds,  groaning  panthers,  howling  hyenas, 
and  chattering  monkeys,  the  roar  of  the  storm  afar  increasing  their  fury. 

At  first  the  pilgrims  thought  to  seek  asylum  in  the  tree  tops,  but  soon 
perceiving  that  the  rising  wind  drove  even  the  birds  and  baboons  from  that 
refuge,  some  shelter  among  the  rocks  was  considered  more  expedient. 

It  was  no  easy  thing  to  find  a  fitting  cavern,  and  to  gather  the  wounded 
comrades  into  it,  with  only  their  beetle  lanterns  to  guide  them  ;   but  soon  a 
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sort  of  lair  was  discovered,  small  but  sufficient  for  an  asylum  until  morning, 
and  thither  with  all  speed  consistent  with  safety  the  invalids  were  borne. 
And  then,  with  a  fury  simply  appalling,  the  storm' burst  upon  them. 

The  forest  groaned,  the  mammoth  tree  tops  lashed  one  another,  raining 
down  their  fruit  and  branches,^  shaking  every  manner  of  beast  and  bird  from 
their  refuge.  The  jungle  was  a  mad  pandemonium  of  screaming,  flying 
creatures.  With  each  vivid  burst  of  lightning  the  terrified  animals  could  be 
seen  here  and  there,  wild  elephants  trumpeting  in  abject  terror,  mammoth 
pythons  whipping  the  air  in  a  frenzy  of  fear,  each  one  forgetting  that  it  was 
the  enemy  of  the  other  but  a  moment  ^nce,  and  would  be  so  again  on  the 
morrow. 

Suddenly  from  the  depths  of  their  little  retreat  came  n  cry  of  surprise. 
Without  realizing  his  danger,  one  of  the  pilgrims  had  sunk  through  the  soft 
meshes  of  decayed  vegetation  under  foot  and  disappeared  into  the  depths  of  a 
subterranean  chamber  below. 

With  much  alarm  for  his  safety,  his  brothers  sprang  forward,  tearing 
away  the  stones  and  roots,  thereby  disclosing  the  entrance  to  a  wide  cavern 
whose  portals,  sculptured  with  rare  inscriptions  and  serpentine  figures,  seen 
in  the  glow  of  the  occasional  lightning  flash,  proclaimed  it  to  be  one  of  the 
famous  rock  temples  of  ancient  date  with  which  the  north  jungles  of  Ceylon 
abound. 

I^eaping  within,  stafi  in  hand,  the  venerable  leader  found  his  follower 
lying  upon  the  dank  floor  of  the  cavern  somewhat  stunned,  but  otherwise 
unharmed.     Then  the  two  proceeded  to  make  a  hasty  exploration. 

**  A  hermit  temple  of  the  ancient  Buddhists  !  *'  cried  the  master  in  ecstasy. 
**  Come,  my  sons,  and  see  how  the  wise  men  of  the  olden  time  lived  in  holi- 
ness and  meditated  upon  the  perfect  way.'* 

Glad  to  find  further  shelter  from  the  pitiless  storm,  the  pilgrims  poured 
down  into  their  new  refuge,  bearing  their  wounded  with  them. 

"The  gods  be  praised!*'  cried  the  father,  lifting  his  hands  above  his 
head  in  rapture,  as  he  surveyed  the  noble  sculptures,  the  cloisters,  altars, 
and  grottoes  carved  with  infinite  grace  and  symmetry,  and  interspersed  with 
inscriptions  in  the  holy  Pali  language. 

**  Wonderful !  '*  was  the  chorus  of  the  pilgrims,  spellbound  at  this  first 
evidence  of  the  handicraft  of  man  in  the  wilderness. 

Suddenly  the  exclamations  of  enthusiasm  received  a  sudden  check.  One 
of  the  pilgrims  had  advanced  cautiously  into  the  depths,  but  quickly  dashed 
back  to  his  comrades,  his  face  ashen  pale.  '^  Let  us  go  hence,"  he  cried. 
*'  Quick,  while  there  is  yet  time  !     They  will  be  upon  us  !  " 

**Who?  Where?  What  have  you  seen,  brother?"  was  the  chorused 
query. 

**  Men  !  Demons  !  "  he  whispered.  **  And  such  terrifying,  hideous,  name- 
less creatures  as  they  are  !  Come,  let  us  go  hence  !  The  tempest  is  a 
paradise  to  this  haunted  spot  !  ** 

**  Peace,  my  son  !  "  came  the  quiet  voice  of  the  master.  **  What  thou 
hast  seen  is  but  the  figment  of  the  poor  brain.  We  are  leagues  from  any 
human  habitation.     It  is  impossible ** 
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* '  But  it  is  true,  father.  I  swear  by  the  sacred  tooth  it  is  true.  There 
were  two  strange,  huddling,  appalling  shapes,  with  long,  lean  faces,  super- 
natural eyes  in  deep  sunken  sockets,  one  with  a  babe  upon  her  breast *'' 

The  old  man  pressed  forward.  '*  He  hath  seen  some  stone  image  of  the 
exalted  Gautama,"  he  murmured.  "  Come,''let  us  explore  !  We,  who  fear 
neither  gods  nor  beasts  whom  we  know  not,  shall  not  shrink  from  men  whom 
we  do.*' 

Courageously  he  led  them  onward,  with  stafE  and  glow  worm  lanterns,  far 
into  the  very  bowels  of  the  mountain. 

Suddenly,  among  the  glorious  sculptures,  in  one  of  those  dens  of  meditation 
where  the  holy  ones  of  other  ages  fashioned  the  thought  which  has  stood 
scripture  from  ttiat  far  day  to  this,  the  father  paused.  He  had  confronted 
two  weird,  impish  inhabitants  of  the  juugles,  who,  like  themselves,  had 
sought  shelter  here  from  the  fury  of  the  storm. 

'*  Fear  nothing,"  spake  the  patriarch,  while  all  was  breathless  wonder  ; 
*'  fear  nothing  from  these  poor  creatures.     I  know  them." 

•''What  are  they,  father?  What  manner  of  creature,  pray  ?  Man,  beast 
or  demon?  " 

**  They  are  Veddahs,"  said  the  old  man,  his  eyes  resting  upon  the  queer 
little  lumps  of  terrified  humanity  clustered  in  the  grotto  beyond.  ''  They 
are  of  the  wild  species  of  the  jungle.     Fear  nothing." 

One -of  the  pilgrims  advanced,  his  heart  now  moved  somewhat  to  pity  by 
the  sight  of  these  starved  and  forest  children.  **  Speak  to  them,  father. 
Dost  know  their  language  ?  " 

"  No  ;  for  they  have  none,  my  son." 

* '  Nor  speak  they  any  that  thou  knowest  ?  "  i 

'*  No,  for  they  never  see  the  face  of  human  save  to  flee  from  it  in  terror." 

"  And  how  do  they  survive?  "  persisted  another. 

*'  Even  as  thou  and  I — upon  the  bounty  of  the  jungle." 

*•  With  no  homes?" 

**  None  save  the  tree  tops,  except  as,  on  occasion,  they  are  driven  into  the 
lairs  of  beasts  by  the  thunderbolt,  which  alone  they  fear.  Come,"  he  said, 
advancing,  *'  let  us  make  friends  with  our  new  comrades  !  " 

The  master  stepped  forward,  but  instantly  there  was  a  wild  chattering,- 
with  moanings  of  terror  and  rage,  like  cornered  gorillas — sounds  truly 
unearthly  in  the  gloom  of  the  haunted  cavern. 

Up  rose  a  tall,  attenuated,  and  threatening  shape — that  of  the  man  and 
natural  protector  of  the  strange  family.  He  seized  something  which  proved 
to  be  a  bow  much  taller  than  himself  and  a  cumbersome  arrow. 

He  dropped  upon  his  back,  grasping  the  bow  with  his  toes,  and  adjusted 
the  murderous  arrow. 

**  Beware,  father  !     He  is  going  to  shoot.     Down — quick  !  " 

Whizz  !  And  as  the  old  man  gave  a  sudden  lunge  the  arrow  grazed  his  robe 
and  buried  itself  in  the  fungus  covered  crevices  of  the  sculptured  wall 
beyond. 

Instantly  the  patriarch  was  upon  the  wild  man  before  he  could  recoil,  then 
they  disarmed  him,  the  cavernous  depths  resounding  with  lamentations,  for 
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the  poor  shivering  souls  regarded  their  captors  as  a  species  of  evil  genius 
rained  down  upon  them  astride  the  thunderbolt. 

But  soon  by  signs  and  other  intimations  the  terrified  creatures  were  given 
to  understand  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  their  new  companions  ;  and 
then,  in  proof  ot  the  kind  motives  of  the  pilgrims,  the  latter  fed  the  starving 
jungle  folk  from  their  own  insufficient  store  of  plantains  and  wild  honey. 

Grateful  for  this  succor,  the  storm  driven  Veddahs  grew  quite  pacified  at 
last,  by  weird  symbols  expressing  their  thankfulness  for  relief  at  this  hour 
of  their  perishing. 

The  tempest  increased,  rather  than  abated,  with  the  coming  of  the 
deeper  night,  every  peal  of  thunder  reverberating  through  the  cavern  like  an 
exploding  mine,  driving  the  Veddahs  back  into  the  dim  glooms  of  the  grotto 
again  with  chatterings  of  dismay. 

But  all  at  once  there  came  upon  them  a  new  cause,  for  alarm.  Simul- 
taneously with  one  of  these  fierce  sconrgings  of  the  pitiless  thunderbolts 
there  burst  through  the  mouth  of  the  cave  whence  the  pilgrims  had  entered 
two  young  panthers.  They  had  fallen  headlong  into  the  cavern,  and  stood 
stunned  and  furious  as  they  realized  themselves  entrapped. 

One  tried  to  leap  into  the  upper  cave  again,  but  fell  .short,  tumbling  back 
with  maddened  frenzy.  With  shrill  yelpings  the  panthers  glided  into  the 
grottoes  like  whipped  curs,  and  here  they  remained,  much  to  the  discomfiture 
of  the  present  tenants  of  the  ancient  cave  temple  of  the  exalted  Gautama. 

The  pilgrims  now  had  the  choice  between  an  encounter  with  two  ferocious 
young  panthers  and  a  battle  with  the  storm,  at  dead  of  night  while  the  jungle 
was  alive  with  every  monster  of  the  tropic  zone.  The  pilgrims  had  a  choice, 
but  it  did  not  take  them  long  to  decide. 

**  Lie  down  and  take  your  rest,  my  sons,*'  said  the  old  patriarch  to  his 
followers.     *'  Let  come  what  will,  I  will  watch  over  you.** 

Then  setting  the  little  beetle  lanterns  in  a  semicircle  before  the  huddled 
sleepers,  with  his  staff  laid  across  his  bosom,  the  old  man  began  the  watch, 
which  was  doomed  to  sudden  and  thrilling  interruption. 


Chapter  X. — A  Fearfui.  Cai^amity. 

The  weary  travelers  had  no  more  than  sunk  into  profound  slumber 
than  the  stealthy  Veddah  crept  from  his  grotto,  secured  possession  of  his 
great  bow,  and  made  his  way  across  the  cavern.  He  was  in  the  act  of  pluck- 
ing the  arrow  from  the  crevice  in  the  rock  where  it  had  lodged  earlier  in  the 
night  when  his  movements  stirred  the  rage  of  one  of  the  young  panthers 
which  lay  close  to  the  spot. 

Probably  the  beast  was  haunted  with  dread  and  goaded  by  hunger,  even 
as  was  the  Veddah  himself  ;  but  with  a  savage  lunge  the  panther  was  upon 
the  helpless  man,  clenched  with  him,  and  both  rolled  to  the  cavern  floor, 
fighting  and  clawing  amid  the  pandemonium  which  such  a  combat  naturally 
precipitated. 

Every  man  was  instantly  upon  his  feet,  staff  upraised,  and  the  little 
mother  in  the  grotto  beyond  sent  up  a  direful  wail. 
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Into  the  denser  gloom  the  Veddah  and  panther  reeled  and  fought  and 
struggled,  till  finally  the  flash  of  sleek  hide  and  the  gleam  of  teeth  were  no 
longer  to  be  seen. 

Not  daring  to  go  to  the  rescue,  the  pilgrims  and  the  master  drew  them- 
selves together  and  awaited  the  worst. 

It  seemed  ages,  but  the  battle  could  not  have  been  of  more  than  a 
moment's  duration.  How  it  was  possible  for  the  wild  man  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  his  great  bow  and  arrow  in  that  mad  struggle,  much  less  to  use  so 
cumbersome  a  thing,  will  never  be  known.  But  through  the  darkness  was 
heard  the  deep  toned  strum  of  the  bowstring,  a  peculiarly  shrill  shriek,  and 
out  of  the  depths  plunged  the  Veddah,  panting,  bleeding  from  many  wounds, 
to  sink  helpless  and  fainting  at  the  feet  of  the  pilgrims. 

Instantly  his  mate  was  at  his  side  bending  above  him  with  impish  wails, 
wiping  the  blood  from  his  quivering  face  and  bosom  with  her  long,  sleek 
hair. 

•  All  was  stillness  beyond  ;  and  when,  a  little  later,  the  pilgrims  advanced 
with  caution  into  the  gloom,  they  were  astonished  to  find  the  panther  lying  in 
a  contorted  heap,  dead,  with  the  great  arrow  clean  through  him. 

Fearing  that  the  smell  of  blood  would  enrage  the  other  beast,  and  tempt 
him  to  make  an  onslaught,  the  pilgrims  stood  guard  over  the  wounded  man 
while  the  Veddah  woman  went  forth,  returning  instantly  with  a  mass  of 
leaves  which  she  plaited  with  some  dexterity  and  bound  over  the  sufferer's 
cuts  and  bruises.  All  night  long  he  lay  there  upon  the  cave  floor,  moaning 
in  a  sort  of  delirium,  for  the  slashing's  of  the  panther's  claws,  although 
shallow,  were  exceedingly  painful. 

After  this  excitement  there  was  little  sleep  for  even  tired  eyes ;  so  the 
comrades  huddled  together  again,  nodding  and  praying  for  the  dawn. 

It  came,  such  as  it  was,,  but  day  brought  no  gladness.  The  fury  of  the 
storm  had  not  abated,  the  jungle  was  drenched  and  still  literally  alive  with 
furious  beast,  reptile,  and  bird. 

'*  We  must  rest  here  a  little  longer,"  said  the  patriarch.  '*  It  would  be 
impossible  to  make  our  way  forward  in  this  tempest,  and  perhaps  the  night 
would  find  us  in  a  less  agreeable  shelter." 

'*  But  food,  father  ?  "  tremblingly  queried  one  of  the  hearers. 

'*  We  must  be  content,"  replied  the  master. 

The  pilgrims  looked  into  one  another's  haggard  faces.  Content?  How 
was  it  possible  to  survive  much  longer  against  these  odds  ? 

The  master  caught  the  silent  remonstrance  of  that  look,  but  it  only 
moved  him  to  reply,  **  *  As  the  elephant  in  battle  is  patient  though  pierced 
by  many  arrows,  so  likewise  be  thou  patient  under  many  scourgings,'  saith 
Gautama.  Come,  let  us  rest  awhile,  for  we  know  not  what  the  day  nor  the 
night  may  bring  forth." 

Under  the  kindly  ministrations  of  the  men  in  orange  robes,  and  restored 
by  the  rude  nursing  of  his  wife,  the  Veddah  revived  sufficiently  to  drag 
himself  over  to  the  spot  of  his  late  battle  with  the  panther,  and  was  found 
there  a  moment  later  with  his  face  laid  against  the  wound  in  the  panther's 
breast.    .Having  withdrawn  the  arrow,  he  was  drinking  the  warm  blood  in 
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painful  gulpings.  The  little  wife  had  followed  him  there  and  done  likewise, 
both  coming  forth  again  like  changed  beings,  erect,  revitalized,  saved ! 
With  this  store  of  both  food  and  drink,  the  little  jungle  people  seemed 
perfectly  content ;  and  when  they  were  moved  to  pity  by  the  sight  of  their 
white  comrades  in  the  throes  of  starvation,  they  tried  to  induce  them,  by 
signs,  to  eat  of  the  raw  flesh  and  drink  of  the  blood. 

In  vain  did  the  master  try  to  inculcate,  by  symbols  and  gestures,  the  lesson 
taught  by  his  own  life.  The  poor,  shallow  mind  of  the  Veddah  could  not 
comprehend  the  pilgrims'  repugnance  to  eating  of  so  tempting  a  feast  ;  then 
suddenly  disappearing  through  the  dismal  maw  of  the  cave,  the  savage  spent 
an  hour  abroad,  returning  at  last  with  such  fruit  as  had  been  whipped  from 
the  jungle  trees  in  the  tempest,  and  with  edible  reeds  and  cress  from  some 
mountain  stream. 

The  old  man  blessed  him  for  this  succor,  dividing  the  store  with  his  fam- 
ished followers,  then  lay  down  and  slept  while  the  others  watched.  So 
passed  the  dismal  day,  scarcely  less  bitter  than  the  night,  but  a  fitting  herald 
of  the  terrors  and  awakenings  of  the  night  to  come. 

Twice  that  day  the  Veddah  had  gone  forth  upon  a  foraging  tour,  each 
time  returning  with  something  that  sustained  life  a  little  longer.  However, 
the  jungle  food  soon  began  to  grow  intolerable  to  the  pilgrims  ;  their  throats 
were  swollen  and  tongues  parched  with  fever  and  the  cavern  miasma.  But 
had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  this  poor  jungle  Caliban  at  this  extremity 
of  human  endurance,  starvation  would  already  have  been  upon  them. 

All  that  day  the  watchers  sat  in  a  sort  of  listless  trance  about  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  then  at  night  they  retreated  to  their  former  stronghold  in  the 
grotto,  setting  the  glow  worm  lanterns  in  a  semicircle  about  them  to  keep  off 
the  remaining  panther,  which,  since  the  killing  of  his  mate,  was  lying  in 
some  unknown  depth  beyond,  an  ever  present  menace. 

Still,  rel3dng  upon  their  combined  strength  against  the  beast,  should  he 
attempt  an  assault,  and  confiding  in  the  skill  of  the  Veddah  and  his  mammoth 
bow*  as  a  last  expedient,  the  pilgrims  preferred  to  let  things  remain  as  they 
were,  rather  than  tempt  the  panther  to  attack  them  by  trying  to  drive  it 
forth. 

In  huddled  heaps  the  weak  and  trembling  pilgrims  lay  down  with  one 
another's  bodies  for  pillows,  sighing  into  slumber — slumber  that  seemed  to 
more  than  one  of  them  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 

The  old  man  crouched  down  in  their  midst,  watching,  watching.  With- 
out could  be  heard  the  diminishing  din  of  the  tempest,  and  here  at  hand  the 
monotonous  drip,  drip,  of  the  trickling  water  upon  the  cavern  floor.  His 
eyes  were  wide,  his  breath  short,  his  body  swaying  like  a  pendulum  for\vard, 
backward,  forward  ceaselessly,  as  if  the  staff  upon  his  bosom  were  a  babe 
clenched  in  his  sheltering  arms. 

Suddenly,  from  the  far  depths,  the  master  caught  the  twin  gleams  of  a 
panther's  eye5.  Never  before  had  they  stirred  him  so,  never  before  had  the 
trump  of  doom  sounded  so  appallingly  in  his  ears.  With  all  his  frame 
a-quiver,  the  old  man  sat  breathlessly  awaiting  the  onslaught  of  the  starving 
beast,  uncertain  whether  the  monster  would  make  an  attack  upon  them  over 
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that  bulwark  of  faintly  glowing  lights,  yet  not  daring  to  move  lest  the  first 
stir  would  fire  him  to  maddened  anger  afid  resolve. 

The  far  gleams  grew  brighter,  though  not  a  step  was  heard  ;  then  at  last 
the  creeping  shape,  sinuous  and  serpent-like,  advanced  slowly,  like  an  appa- 
rition, without  a  sound. 

For  the  first  time  in  all  his  life  the  heart  of  the  master  failed  him.  The 
weak  frame  shook  in  an  ague  of  doubt  and  lost  confidence.  He  would  even 
now  have  cried  out,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  panther  had  stopped  short, 
dropping  flat,  with  ponderous  paws  outstretched,  the  gleaming  claws  dug 
into  the  slimy  rocks.  It  was  the  instant  before  the  spring — the  one  small 
jot  of  eternity  before  the  hiss  of  the  executioner's  knife. 

•  Suddenly,  goaded  to  madness  now,  up  leaped  the  solitary  watcher  with  a 
shriek  that  brought  every  sleeper  to  his  feet.  He  made  an  insane  onslaught 
over  the  littlj  breastwork  of  living  lights,  bringing  down  his  staff  with 
crashing  fury  upon,  not  the  panther,  but  the  damp  rocks,  the  beast  having 
sprung  aside,  and  from  the  right  hand  made  the  fatal  spring  which  brought 
them  both  down  with  a  sickening  crash  upon  the  cavern  floor. 

Harrowed  beyond  expression,  the  pilgrims  stood  near,  beholding  their 
master  lying  upon  his  face,  still  as  death,  the  panther  with  his  giant  paws 
buried  in-the  orange  robe,  head  uplifted  in  a  sort  of  gladiatorial  triumph. 
^  Not  a  stir  to  the  rescue,  not  a  sound  save  the  low,  menacing  growl  of  the 
panther  and  the  resonant  throb,  throb,  of  each  heart.  Suddenly,  overcome 
with  the  tragedy,  without  the  strength  to  battle  against  such  an  adversary, 
one  of  the  pilgrims  sank  to  his  knees,  then  fell  forward  on  his  face,  uncon- 
scious, like  one  prostrating  himself  before  a  Moloch  of  fate,  resigning  himself 
in  sacrifice  for  another's  salvation. 

The  remaining  brothers  stood  swaying  for  a  single  instant,  and  were 
about  to  make  a  simultaneous  rush  upon  the  beast,  when  again  was  heard  the 
resonant  twang  of  the  great  bow.  As  if  there  had  been  an  explosion  under 
him,  straight  up  went  the  panther  fully  six  feet  in  air,  turning  backward 
with  a  strange,  gurgling  yelp.  Then  he  fell  with  a  heavy  spat  upon  the 
wet  rocks,  the  arrow  driven  through  his  sleek  trunk  back  of  the  shoulder 
blade  clean  to  the  feathered  tip.  There  he  lay,  motionless,  like  a  rare  beetle 
transfixed  by  a  bodkin. 

The  pilgrims  sprang  forward,  groveling  weakly  to  their  master's  side. 

*'  He  lives,"  murmured  one,  laying  his  ear  to  the  patriarch's  bosom. 
**  The  gods  be  praised,  he  lives  !     Loosen  his  girdle — quick  ! " 

Two  began  the  restoration,  a  third  ran  for  water,  which  he  scooped  up 
from  a  pool  in  tlie  lower  part  of  the  cavern  with  the  aid  of  his  shell  cup. 
The  fourth  had  regained  consciousness,  and  lay  there  panting,  with  rolling 
eyes,  too  weak  to  raise  a  hand  to  succor  the  wounded  master. 

The  Veddah  had  dragged  the  panther  into  his  little  grotto.  Then  he 
withdrew  th*  arrow,  pressed  his  lips  to  the  wound,  and  drank  long  and 
deep.  Then  filling  a  shell  cup  to  the  brim  with  the  warm  blood,  he  bore  it 
to  the  wife  who  sat  crouching  beyond,  spellbound  by  these  tragic  events,  yet 
not  so  disturbed  but  that  she  seized  the  rude  flagon  and  drank  of  the  warm 
restorative  to  the  last  drop. 
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Soon  there  was  a  noticeable  quiver  through  the  shrunken  frame  of  the 
patriarch,  a  rallying  to  life,  as  it  were,  and  with  a  gurgling  whisper  the 
master  half  rose. 

'*  I  am  hurt — mortally,*'  he  moaned.  **Bear  me  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern — quick,*'  he  added,  after  a  moment  of  struggle.  "I  cannot  breathe 
here — I  am  dying  !  Make  haste,  my  sons  ;  bear  me  to  the  free  air,  or  it  will 
be  too  late!" 

Though  weak  and  trembling  from  hunger,  exposure,  and  exhaustion,  his 
loyal  followers  lifted  the  limp  form  with  a  mighty  effort,  half  bearing,  half 
dragging  it  under  the  opening  to  the  world  above. 

The  dying  whirlwind,  which  had  long  been  such  a  scourge  upon  all 
creatures  of  the  forest,  now  turned  good  Samaritan,  and  fanning  the 
fevered  face,  bestowed  temporary  comfort  and  peace. 

Binding  up  the  gashes  made  by  the  claws  of  the  panthe^  the  pilgrims 
clustered  about  their  leader,  murmuring  in  their  hearts  strange  queries, 
realizing  for  the  first  time  the  presence  of  the  great  shadow  encompassing 
them,  and  shocked  at  the  possible"  problem  that  loomed  up  before  them. 
And  morning  broke,  finding  them  still  there,  silent,  watching,  waiting  for — 
they  knew  what. 


Chapter  XI. — Thk  Awakening. 

Dawn  came  upon  the  pilgrims  in  their  cavern,  but  with  its  welcome  sun- 
burst it  brought  only  increasing  dismay.  The  tropic  hurricane  was  over,  it 
is  true ;  but  one  glance  outside  showed  that  the  diflSculties  of  the  march 
were  increased  fourfold. 

'*My  brothers,"  reported  one  of  the  pilgrims,  who  had  gone  forth  to 
reconnoiter,  **  nor  gods,  nor  men  could  fight  their  way  through  that  wilder- 
ness after  its  awful  scourging." 

And  it  was  quite  true.  In  that  mighty  convulsion  the  earth  and  the  tree 
tops  seemed  to  have  met  and  clenched. 

**  There  is  but  to  remain  here  and  abide  by  the  decree  of  a  fate  ruled  by  a 
higher  hand  than  man's,"  said  the  patriarch,  "  completing  a  destiny  formu- 
lated eons  of  ages  ere  we  poor  earthlings  were  transient  sojourners  here  in 
mortal  form." 

With  the  first  glad  shimmer  of  Heaven's  light  the  old  man  had  seemed  to 
rally.  A  smile  of  infinite  beneficence  spread  over  his  ancient  countenance, 
and  gazing  upward  he  murmured  :  ' '  Gather  about  me,  my  sons,  for  I  have 
great  things  this  hour  to  unfold  to  you,  that  the  future  generation  may  know 
how  I  lived  and  died.     Come  closer,  I  pray  !  " 

**  Father,"  interrupted  one,  **  why  speakest  thou  of  death  ?  Thou  shalt 
not  die  !" 

'*No  man  dies,  my  son;  he  but  passes  into  another  codsciousness — 
another  mortal  shape — till  he  has  proven  himself,  by  purification,  worthy  of 
Nirvana.  Come  closer,  I  pray  you,  then,  for  this  passing  is  near  at  hand.  I 
,have  had  the  truth  revealed  to  me  this  night  in  a  dream.  I  must  leave  you. ' ' 

A  strange  thrill — an  oppression  of  loneliness,  crushing  and  bitter — swept 
II 
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over  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  They  pressed  nearer,  bending  above  the 
pallid  countenance  and  that  attenuated  frame  in  attitudes  of  awe  and 
worship. 

**  Thou  shalt  not  leave  us,  master,  for  we  know  not  whither  to  go  to  find 
the  sacred  tree  under  which  we  receive  the  light.  Thou  must  live  till  thou 
hast  brought  us  there  in  safety." 

**My  sons,  it  is  otherwise  decreed,**  murmured  the  patriarch,  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand.  My  pilgrimage  is  at  an  end  ;  this  small  link  of  my 
planetary  cycle  is  complete.  I  pass  on  to  the  next,  to  become  the  prophet 
of  another  world.'* 

The  pilgrims  looked  into  one  another's  eyes,  confused  and  wonderipg. 

**  We  understand  thee  not,  oh,  father.     Who  art  thou,  then  ?  *' 

*  *  Wouldst  know  the  secret — the  precious  secret  which  you  would  have 
heard  from  tJ^  lips  of  the  sacred  bo  of  Gautama,  and  which  you  shall  yet 
hear  in  the  rustling  of  those  sacred  leaves  as  you  meditate  there  beneath 
them  ? '  * 

The  pilgrims  stood  in  awe,  for  the  face  and  figure  of  the  old  man 
seemed  inspired.     **  What  is  the  secret?    Speak,  father  !  '* 

'*  I  am  the  Maitreva  Buddha  !     Behold  !  ** 

Nothing  could  have  infused  into  mortal  words  the  divine  glory  which 
seemed  to  breathe  from  every  syllable  of  that  strange  utterance.  '  It  came 
like  the  spirit  voice  which  the  hermit  kings  of  old  heard  in  the  passing 
clouds  above  the  sacred  Nile. 

'*  Father,**  said  one,  **  who  is  the  Maitreva  ?  ** 

The  prophet  struggled  forward.  *  *  He  is  the  messiah  of  the  Buddhists, 
the  fifth  of  Buddhas,  even  as  Gautama  was  the  fourth.  There  shall  other 
Buddhas  follow,  and  many  more,  till  all  the  world  shall  become  purified  and 
made  perfect.  Go,  then,  my  brave  Brahmanas.  Bear  the  sacred  jewel  of 
Gautama  to  the  exalted  bo  tree,  laying  it  there  where  the  next  Buddha  of 
the  line  may  become  enlightened  by  its  aid,  even  as  I ;  and  for  your  reward, 
my  sons,  receive  there  under  its  broad  shelter  the  dispensation,  the  perfect 
peace,  and  spread  it  then  abroad  over  all  the  world — the  holiest,  most  pro- 
found and  blessed  gift  whose  glories  have  not  entered  the  mind  of  man.  Dost 
hear  me,  my  beloved?" 

'*  Ay,  master,*'  was  the  choking  chorus,  '*  we  hear  thee." 

**  And  will  do  my  bidding,  my  sons?  " 

**  Even  to  the  letter,  master/*  was  the  deep  vow  from  every  lip  in  grave 
suppliance. 

"  Then  let  the  joy  of  perfect  enlightment  fill  all  your  souls,  for  ye  are 
no  longer  mortal.  You  are  indeed  Brahmanas,  the  anointed  of  the  spirit. 
Go  forth  into  the  world  and  teach  the  holy  way  to  refuge,  for  there  is 
none  other.     Peace,  peace,  my  worthy  Brahmanas.     So  be  it !  " 

With  these  solemn  utterances  the  venerable  master  seemed  to  relapse 
into  a  moment  of  slumber,  the  snow  white  head  inclining  forward  upon  the 
shrunken  breast. 

The  Veddah,  seeing  the  light  of  day  advancing,  liad  crept  from  his 
grotto  and  gone  forth  into  the  jungle  in  search  of  food. 
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And  now  a  most  remarkable  incident  occurred.  The  pilgrims  were  seated 
about  their  prostrate  master,  silent,  restless,  panting  as  in  some  agony  of  the 
soul — as  if  they  were  undergoing  some  ordeal  the  nature  of  which  they  could 
not  comprehend. 

Into  one  another's  bloodshot  eyes  they  peered,  realizing  that  a  super- 
natural change  was  being  accomplished,  yet  none  spoke. 

Over  the  still  form  the  younger  Brahmana  bent  low,  then  whispered, 
**  Master,  is  it  well  with  thee?  " 

Breathless  he  waited,  but  no  answer  came.  Instead  there  was  a  long, 
deep  gasp,  a  slight  quiver,  then  an  apparent  relinquishing  of  all  effort ;  and 
with  the  passing  of  the  patriarch  into  the  great  unknown,  the  four  watchers 
fell  back  in  a  sort  of  swoon — prostrate  like  men  struck  down  by  a  mighty 
thunderbolt. 

The  spell  of  the  enchanter  was  broken.  * 

Silence  reigned  deep  and  awful.  Even  the  stir  of  jungle  beast  and 
bird  seemed  hushed,  nature  herself  appalled  and  dumb. 

Suddenly  there  broke  forth  a  strange  cry — querulous,  and  very  human. 
**  Garden — gargon  !     I  say,  waiter  !     Drat  the  man  1      Gargon  I     Water, 
water — quick  !  *' 

There  was  a  strange  stir  in  the  cavern.  One  or'two  of  the  men  had  half 
struggled  up,  glaring  about  them  as  in  some  hideous  dream. 

The  pilgrim  who  had  cried  out  this  strange  command,  so  insanely  out 
of  place  with  the  surroundings,  finally  wormed  his  way  into  a  half  kneeling 
posture,  then  stared  aghast  at  the  colorless  and  shrunken  faces  of  his  com- 
rades beyond  the  prostrate  form  of  the  patriarch. 

"Hamilton!''  he  shrieked.  **Pyke!  My  God!  What's  the  matter? 
What  has  happened  ?  " 

The  two  dazed  men  tried  to  gulp  out  sometliing  audible,  but  breath  failed 
them.  They  could  but  gaze  upon  the  speaker  as  if  he  were  some  accursed 
shade  from  the  low^er  regions.  They  sat  reeling  from  side  to  side  like  tor- 
tured victims  of  the  opium  pipe  coniing  out  of  the  deadly  trance. 

Again  the  strongest  of  the  four  found  voice  as  he  gazed  upon  a  face  which 
lay  among  the  shadows  with  its  perfectly  rigid  features,  eyes  set  and  mouth 
agape,  all  but  lifeless. 

''Brandt!"  he  cried.  "Wake — for  God's  sake,  wake  !  Where  are  we? 
Who  has  done  this?  Are  we  alive,  or  are  we  dead?  Speak  ! — Hamilton  I — 
Pyke  ! — Brandt !     Speak,  or  I  shall  go  mad  ! " 

The  raving  man  had  reached  across  the  dead  body  of  the  patriarch  and 
clutched  the  naked  shoulder  of  his  friend  in  a  frenzy  of  wonder  and  dismay. 
Then  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  still  features  of  the  orange  robed  master  between 
them;  and  a  shuddering  betrayed  the  revulsion  he  suffered  in  his  heart 
— thj  heart  ^f  one  who  had  become  human  again. 

"  'Tis  he — 'tis  he  I "  came  the  wild  moan.  "  'Tis  he  to  whom,  out  of 
pity,  we  gave  the  bread  and  water  only  a  moment  ago — ^the  old  stranger  of  the 
mysterious  catseye  of  Gautama— ah,  yes — yes,  the  mysterious,  the  deadly, 
the  all  powerful  catseye  of  Buddha — into  which  whosoever  gazes  becomes  a 
changed  being — ha  !  a  changed  being — a  changed  being " 
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With  his  hands  pressed  to  his  temples,  rocking  there  in  a  wild  delirium, 
raving  like  one  insane,  repeating  words  to  himself  over  and  over  as  a  man 
hammers  at  a  block  of  stone,  hoping  that  each  blow  will  Matter  it  so  that 
the  truth  at  its  heart  may  be  revealed,  the  poor  pilgrim  sat  there  trying  to 
realize  who  he  was,  and  where,  and  how  it  were  possible  that  so  strange  a 
miracle  .could  be  accomplished. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  comrades  had  come.ont  of  the  deadly  trance  enough 
to  struggle  up  and  gaze  about  them  with  swollen  and  bewildered  eyes, 
stunned  by  what  they  saw.  Somehow,  as  they  gazed  at  the  silent  form  beside 
them,  they  realized  that  in  him  lay  the  link  between  the  moment  of  their 
looking  into  the  brilliant  gem  and  the  awful,  the  incomprehensible  present. 

**  It  was  only  an  hour  ago — do  you  not  remember?  **  This  from  the  only 
one  who  had. found  voice.  **  We  were  at  the  lyion  d*Or.  We  offered  him 
food — out.of  pity  offered  him  food.  And  this  is  our  reward  !  This — ^this  ! 
What  is  it — heaven  or  hell  ?     Are  we  living,  or  are  we  dead  ?  " 

Not  one  answering  sound.  The  query  seemed  to  involve  too  great  a 
problem  for  human  solving.  Another  racking  moment  of  silence,  then  a 
shadow  came  upon  them. 

It  was  the  Veddah.  He  was  advancing  through  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
his  arms  loaded  with  jungle  fruits,  mammoth  eggs,  and  a  shell  cup  of  honey. 

When  the  swarthy  and  impish  visage  of  the  naked  savage  confronted 
them,  the  captives  shrank  back  with  a  moaning  cry.  Such  an  appalling 
demon  coming  upon  them  then  confirmed  their  most  bitter  convictions. 

''Yes/'  said  Biggs  bitterly,  ''  this  is  hell !  "  and  turning,  he  fell  upon  his 
face,  resigning  himself  to  the  inevitable. 

But  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  a  rude  sort  of  pleasure,  the  Veddah 
spread  his  store  before  them,  bidding  them  eat,  and^all  with  a  strange  famil- 
iarity, as  if  he  had  known  them  for  ages. 

The  scientist  rallied,  gazing  upon  the  hideous  form  ;  then,  peering  into 
the  small,  oblique  sockets  of  the  bronze  skull  through  which  the  eyes  glowed 
like  purple  pearls,  he  moaned,  '*  Who  are  you  ?    Who " 

There  was  no  answer ;  only  a  look  of  cowering  fear. 

* '  Who*  are  you — what  are  you  ? '  *  persisted  Biggs.  * '  Is  tliis  your  home  ? 
Where  are  we  ?     How  came  we  here  ?  ' ' 

But  still  there  was  no  reply. 

Stealthily  the  wondering  Veddah  sped  away,  dumb  mouthed  as  the  stone 
Buddhas  that  looked  down  from  their  age  blackened  niches  in  the  cavern. 

(to  be  continued.) 


TWO  SONGS. 


I  SANG  a  song  for  all  the  world  to  hear ; 
It  rose  and  fell,  and  reached  no  listening  ear. 
I  sang  again,  for  my  own  heart  alone  ; 
The  earth  resounded  with  the  mighty  tone. 

Kent  Kncwlton. 


THE  OLD  WAY. 

BY  MATTTHEW  WHITE,  JR. 

A  tale  of  a  long  separation  and  an  expected  reunion— Wliat  came  of  a  woman^s  whim — A 
moonlight  tryst  into  which  there  entered  an  unawaited  element* 

London,  June  23. — The  brig  Clio,  from  Zajizibar  brings  intelligence  which,  if  true, 
will  be  of  deep  import  to  the  members  of  the  Geographical  Society.  The  news  concerns 
Arthur  Marquand,  who  went  out  to  Africa  with  the  Jarvis  Hook  expedition  ten  years  ago, 
was  lost  in  the  jungle,  and  has  never  been  heard  from  since.  The  Clio's  captain  declares 
that  Marquand  has  been  held  in  captivity  by  a  tribe  of  Somalis,  and  succeeded  not  long 
since  in  escaping.  Captain  Davidson's  information  comes  through  several  hands,  but  as 
near  as  can  be  made  out  Marquand,  if  it  was  he,  made  his  way  to  the  coast  and  constructed 
a  rude  raft,  on  which  he  fearlessly  embarked  amid  the  breakers,  and  v^as  picked  up  by  some 
vessel,  name  and  destination  unknown.  Of  course  a  report  of  this  sort  is  very  vague,  and 
the  only  reason  for  supposing  the  man  to  be  Marquand  is  that  this  person  was  a  white  man 
and  came  from  a  point  somewhere  near  the  scene  of  Marquand's  disappearance.  The 
arrival  of  ships  from  southeast  Africa  at  both  English  and  American  ports  will  be  attended 
with  unusual  interest  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

Arthur  Marquand  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  aud  was  the  youngest  member  of 
the  Jarvis  Hook  expedition,  being  only  twenty  three  when  he  sailed  with  it.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  expedition  returned  four  years  later,  with  some  important  data  for 
the  Geographical  Society,  and  with  the  loss  of  five  men  out  of  the  original  sixteen,  four  of 
them  by  fever,  and  one — this  Marquand — by  disappearance. 

T^HE  foregoing  item,  printed  among  the  foreign  despatches  in  a  Boston 
paper,  was  read  with  varying  degrees  of  interest  by  those  under  whose 
notice  it  came.  But  as  it  was  not  headed  with  display  lines,  and  was  tucked 
away  at  the  bottom  of  the  column,  seemingly  in  the  capacity  of  a  **  filler,"  it 
did  not  make  a  very  deep  impression  on  the  general  public. 

But  there  was  one  home  where  it  was  read  with  eyes  that  seemed  to 
devour  the  words  as  a  famished  man  devours  bread.  This  home  was  a  stately 
mansion  in  a  Massachusetts  town  ;  the  reader  was  a  woman,  past  her  youth, 
but  still  beautiful.  Around  her  were  all  the  accessories  of  comfort  and 
luxury  that  wealth  could  supply ;  but  her  gown  was  somber,  and  on  her  face, 
faintly  perceptible  even  through  its  lines  of  beauty,  were  traces  of  suffering. 

She  was  sitting  at  a  dainty  breakfast  table.  She  had  picked  up  the  paper 
languidly,  as  if  impelled  to  glance  over  it  by  custom  rather  than  desire.  It 
was  by  the  purest  chance  that  she  had  happened  to  notice  the  item  already 
quoted. 

When  she  had  read  it  through,  with  bosom  heaving  and  fingers  that  had 
suddenly  become  so  nervous  that  the  sheet  slipped  from  them  and  fell  with 
a  rattling  of  paper  to  the  floor,  her  lips  parted  and  she  gave  one  cry  : 

"Arthur!" 

Her  companion  at  the  table  was  a  woman  several  years  younger  than 
herself.     While  waiting  for  the  hostess  to  give  the  signal  to  rise,  she  had 
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been  idly  toying  with  her  coffee  spoon  and  watching  two  coquetting  robins 
through  the  window.  Now  she  rose  hastily  and  ran  around  to  kneel  beside 
her  friend  and  peer  with  terror  stricken  eyes  into  the  face  that  had  grown 
suddenly  pale. 

''Rose  !  Rose  !  '*  she  called.     *'  What  is  it  ?     What  has  happened ? " 

The  other  opened  her  eyes,  stretched  out  her  arms,  and  as  the  younger 
woman  allowed  herself  to  be  folded  into  their  embrace  for  an  instant,  the 
first  exclaimed : 

**  Oh,  Arthur  is  alive.  I  know  it  is  he.  I  always  knew  that  he  was  not 
dead,  that  he  would  come  back  ! '' 

Rose  Marquand  leaned  over  and  picked  up  the  newspaper.  Her  hands 
were  trembling.  She  could  not  find  the  place.  Then  she  gave  it  up,  and 
folding  Gwendolii>^  in  her  arms  once  more,  proceeded  to  laugh  and  cry  in  the 
fashion  most  women  have  when  their  emotions  are  deeply  roused. 

For  Rose  was  Arthur  Marquand's  wife,  true  to  him  during  all  these 
years  of  separation  and  silence,  a  silence  that  perchance  some  women  would 
have  construed  as  synonymous  with  death. 

But  Gwendolin's  eyes  were  not  blinded  by  lovelight.  Rose  was  her 
oldest  friend ;  they  had  been  schoolgirls  together,  and  she  had  recently 
come  to  make  a  long  visit  to  the  lonely  woman  who  had  refused  to  be  wholly 
comforted  for  her  loss.  Now,  when  Gwendolin  had  read  the  item,  and 
knew  the  very  slender  basis  on  which  the  hope  of  Arthur's  return  rested, 
she  felt  that  in  some  way  she  must  contrive  to  prevent  the  wife  from  building 
too  lofty  a  superstructure  on  this  frail  foundation. 

But  she  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  extinguish  the  source  of  the 
sunshine  that  was  pouring  in  at  the  window.  Rose  was  already  excitedly 
turning  the  paper  this  way  and  that  in  search  of  the  marine  news. 

*'  Look,  look  there,  Gwen  !  "  she  cried  after  a  moment,  pointing  trium- 
phantly to  a  single  line  in  diminutive  type. 

It  was  under  the  heading,  "  Port  of  New  York/^  and  read  simply  : 

Bark  Juno  (Br),  Stevens,  Zanzibar,  April  it,  with  ivory  to  C.  P.  Grote ;  vessel  to  master. 

''  Don't  you  see,  Gwen  !  "  cried  the  happy  woman.  **  He  may  have  come 
on  the  Juno.  I  may  get  a  telegram  any  minute.  He  may  be  here  this  very 
day.  Quick,  Gwen,  find  a  time  table,  in  the  library,  or  up  in  my  room, 
anywhere,  somewhere.  I  must  see  what  is  the  first  train  he  oould  ,take  to 
bring  him  here.'' 

By  this  time  Gwendolin  herself  began  to  be  infected  with  hope.  Oh,  if 
it  could  only  be  true,  she  thought !  Rose*s  life  had  seemed  so  incomplete ; 
and  her  womanhood  had  budded  with  promise  of  such  perfect  happiness  and 
joy.  For  if  ever  a  love  match  was  made  it  was  that  between  Rose  Grayson  and 
Arthur  Marquand.  Rose  lived  with  her  parents  in  this  very  home,  the  most 
imposing  in  the  town,  where  Arthur  had  come  as  a  college  boy,  and  whence 
he  had  gone  away,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  on  his  wedding  journey. 

Gwen  recalled  now,  as  she  hurried  from  room  to  room  i|i  search  of 
that  time  table,  how  stern  his  father  had  been  with  him  for  his  haste,  a 
sternness  that,  more  than  anything  else,  had  fired  Arthur  with  the 
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nation  to  join  the  Jarvis  Hook  expedition  and  show  the  world  that  it  was 
not  all  of  life  for  him  to  do  simply  the  bidding  of  the  woman  he  loved. 
For  Rose  had  bitterly  opposed  his  going.  And  this  fact  had  added  poign- 
ancy  to  her  grief — the  memory  that  she  may  have  parted  with  him  without 
giving  him  a  heartfelt  **  Godspeed  '*  for  his  journey.  His  disappearance  she 
had  come  to  look  upon  as  her  punishment. 

At  last  the  time  table  was  found,  and  the  afternoon  was  spent  by  the 
two  in  poring  over  it  and  driving  back  and  forth  to  the  station  to  see  if  any 
telegram  had  come.  But  even  the  absence  of  messages  inspired  Rose  with 
renewed  hope.  She  was  possessed  with  a  strange,  unaccountable  premonition 
that  she  would  see  her  husband  that  dav. 

"  He  wants  to  surprise  me,*'  she  told  Gwen.  '*  He  will  be  here  on  that 
last  train  tonight.  The  ship  may  have  been  detained  at  quarantine,  you 
know.     Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  I  am  so  happy." 

Gwendolin  trembled  for  her.  What  consequences  might  not  di.sappoint- 
ment  bring?  They  had  already  sent  despatches  to  '*  Captain  Stevens*'  and 
**C.  F.  Grote,**  asking  if  Arthur  Marquand  had  come  on  the  Juno.  But 
there  was  still  no  reply  to  either.  A'^d  yet  this  diminished  not  one  whit 
Rose's  confidence. 

**  There  is  no  answer,"  she  said,  **  because  we  had  nothing  but  the  names 
to  which  to  send  messages.     Arthur  will  come  on  the  nine  twenty  tonight." 

Gwendolin  went  with  her  to  the  station  in  the  carriage  to  meet  the  train. 
They  waited  for  fifteen  minutes  beyond  the  time,  then  the  station  agent  came 
out  and  told  them  that  a  freight  wreck  on  the  road  would  delay  the  express, 
probably  till  past  midnight. 

**  I  shall  sit  up  till  he  comes,"  Rose  announced,  when  they  had  reached 
home  again. 

**  Then  let  me  stay  with  you,"  pleaded  Gwendolin — '*at  least  till  you 
hear  him  coming." 

'*  Well,  you  may  stay  a  little  while,  Gwen.  Then  I  shall  send  you  to  bed, 
and  let  the  servants  go,  too.  It — it  will  be  like  the  old  days  to  meet  him 
here  in  this  room  where  we  used  to  sit  and  talk  before  we  knew  it  was  love 
that  drew  us  to  each  other.  I  suppose,  though,  he  will  be  greatly  changed — 
outwardly.  Think  of  that  captivity  among  savages !  Oh,  Arthur,  my 
husband,  what  you  must  have  suffered  !  But  it  will  all  be  made  up  to  you 
now.     Hark,  what  is  that,  Gwen?  " 

'*  Nothing,  Rose,  but  rain.  Didn't  you  notice  the  clouds  as  we  drove 
home?" 

**  Then  I  must  have  John  go  back  with  the  carriage,  and  I  can  go  with 
him.'^ 

"  No,  no,  dear,"  entreated  Gwendolin.  *'It's  only  a  shower.  See,  the 
moon  is  out  again ;  "  and  she  went  to  the  window  and  flung  open  the  shutterji. 

**  Beautiful  !  "  murmured  Rose,  as  she  came  over  to  stand  beside  her. 
"Go  to  bed  now,  Gwen.  This  is  just  the  sort  of  night  it  was  when 
Arthur  told  me  he  loved  me.  There,  I  will  turn  out  the  lamp  and  have  the 
moonlight  for  company.  I^et  them  all  go  to  bed.  I  will  wait  for  Arthur 
here." 
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With  many  misgivings 'Gwendolin  obeyed.  Rose  had  reached  a  state 
where  she  dared  not  cross  her.     But  what  would  the  morning  see  ? 

**  If  Arthur  had  come  on  that  ship  Rose  would  surely  have  heard  of  it  by 
this  time/'  Gwendolin  told  herself ;  and  when  she  reached  her  room  she  did 
not  prepare  for  bed,  but  took  up  a  book,  which  she  did  not  open,  and  satdown 
to  think  and  listen  and  plan. 

When  Gwendolin  had  gone,  Rose  walked  back  to  the  window,  and  lean- 
ing her  head  against  one  of  the  heavy  curtains,  looked  out  over  the  smooth 
lawn  toward  the  gateway.  All  was  still,  save  for  a  faint  drip  of  water  from 
the  piazza  roof.  The  odor  of  roses  was  borne  in  from  the  bush  just  outside  ; 
the  moonlight,  stealing  in  with  it,  seemed  to  revel  in  the  luxuriousness  of 
the  apartment  it  had  found.  Ten  strokes  from  the  tall  clock  in  the  corner 
caused  the  figure  in  the  window  to  start  suddenly  and  then  to  give  a  little 
sigh,  as  another  searching  glance  over  lawn  and  graveled  driveway  failed 
to  reveal  the  longed  for  apparition. 

She  left  the  window  and  walked  slowly  back  to  a  large  easy  chair  near 
the  center  table.  She  sank  into  this,  and  with  her  eyes  on  the  clock  listened 
and  waited. 

The  big  clock  ticks  the  minutes  away,  otherwise  there  is  naught  to  dis- 
turb the  brooding  quiet  of  the  night. 

Suddenly  the  stillness  is  shattered  by  the  whistle  of  a  locomptive.  The 
woman  who  has  so  patiently  waited  starts  up  with  a  tremor  running  through 
her  nerves. 

'  *  He  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes  now, ' '  she  tells  herself,  and  wonders  that 
she  has  the  calmness  to  frame  a  connected  thought. 

She  forces  herself  to  sit  still  for  five  minutes  longer,  then  rises  and  hurries 
out  into  the  hall  to  open  the  front  door.  But  just  as  she  reaches  it,  she  hears 
a  sound  in  the  room  she  has  left. 

Turning  quickly  she  sees  a  figure  framed  by  the  library  window.  The 
shutters  are  still  standing  open  to  let  the  moonlight  in. 

"  It  is  Arthur,''  is  her  instant  thought.  *'  He  has  come  in  the  old  way 
to  surprise  me."      * 

A  few  quick  steps  take  her  back  into  the  library.  A  low,  glad  cry  of 
''Arthur!"  escapes  her  lips.  She  is  about  to  fling  herself  into  his  arms, 
when  he  makes  a  dash  forward  and  seizes  her  wrist  in  a  grip  of  iron. 

*'  One  whimper  and "  The  cold  barrel  of  a  revolver  against  her  fore- 
head finishes  the  sentence. 

The  voice  falls  on  the  woman's  heart  like  the  knell  of  doom — not  for  the 
threat  which  the  words  convey,  but  for  the  hopes  deceived  which  it  empha- 
sizes. It  is  not  Arthur  !  In  an  instant  the  whole  fabric  of  her  fond  imagin- 
ing falls  in  mins  at  her  feet.  Her  husband  is  not  coming  back  to  her,  he 
does  not  live,  it  is.  all  a  delusion  for  which  this  rude  awakening  is  but  a  fit- 
ting climax  ! 

She  opens  her  lips  to  cry  out,  not  for  aid,  but  in  very  agony  of  disap- 
pointment. But  before  a  sound  can  come  forth,  a  hand  is  placed  over  her 
mouth,  the  grasp  in  which  she  is  held  tightens,  and  the  same  brutal  voice 
bids  her  be  silent  or  die. 
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But  Rose  is  not  afraid  of  death.  Indeed,  what  has  she  to  live  for  now  ? 
How  can  she  steel  herself  once  more  to  endure  existence  without  him  w  ho 
was  its  end  and  aim  to  her  ?  If  this  hateful  hand  were  only  once  removed 
she  would  scream  out  in  trery  defiance  of  its  owner.  Then  he  would  kill  her, 
and — then  there  would  be  no  more  disappointment  for  her. 

All  these  thoughts  flashed  through  Rose  Marquand's  brain  in  a  second  of 
time.  Then  she  began  to  struggle  with  all  the  strength  o(  one  made  desper- 
ate. One  hand  being  necessary  to  keep  her  mute,  the  man  was  hampered  in 
his  ability  to  hold  her,  and  in  an  instant  later  she  writhed  away  from  the 
palm  across  her  lips.  One  piercing  cry  she  sent  up,  but  the  robber's  other 
arm  was  still  about  her,  the  arm  that  held  the  pistol. 

She  saw  this  presented  now  at  her  forehead,  as  she  fell  crouching  on  the 
floor,  saw  in  the  moonlight  the  look  of  demoniacal  determination  with  which 
the  man  placed  his  finger  on  the  trigger.  BoJ  she  thought  of  Arthur  and 
felt  no  fear. 

Then  there  was  a  report,  a  flashing  of  something  that  was  not  smoke  nor 
fire  before  her  eyes,  a  rush  of  people  into  the  room,  lights  and — Arthur 
bending  over  her,  really  Arthur,  this  time,  looking  not  so  very  unlike  his  old 
self. 

"  And  is  this  Heaven,  dear?  "  she  whispered  from  tbe  shelter  of  his  arras. 

'*  No,  Rose,  not  with  such  as  that  so  near  at  hand/*  he  replied,  with  a 
glance  at  the  form  of  the  burglar  lying  on  the  floor  with  the  coachmiin  and 
gardener  binding  him  to  helplessness. 

**  Then  you  did  come  on  the  Juno,"  Rose  went  on.  **  You  wanted  to 
surprise  me,  and  if '* 

She  shuddered  and  would  have  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  but  Arthur 
took  it  tenderly  between  both  of  his,  and  a  sweeter  happitiess  than  ever 
thrilled  her  as  she  realized  that  it  was  her  husband  who  had  come  in  **  the 
old  way,'*  after  all,  just  in  time  to  knock  the  villain's  pistol  up  and  save  her 
life,  thus  making  it  his  more  unreservedly  even  than  of  yore. 
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His  eyes  were  a  regular  Yankee  blue. 

While  the  soft  Rebel  gray  hers  wore  ; 
And  nobly  they  fought,  as  they  talked  of  the  war« 

As  their  fathers  had  fought  before. 

The  fair  little  Rebel  was  stanch  and  brave 

I/ike  the  Rebels  in  days  of  3rore  ; 
Yet  somehow,  or  other  that  Yankee  won, 

As  his  £ather  had  done  before. 

So  they  said,  when  they  came  to  the  treaty  of  peace, 

That  they  couldn't  do  less  or  more 
Than  agree  to  a  union  firm  and  true, 

As  their  fathers  had  done  before. 

Dixie  WolcoiL 


THE  PHANTOM  ARMY/ 

BY  MAX  PEMBERTON. 

Being  the  story  of  a  man  and  a  mystery — ^How  a  startling  change  of  environment  came  to  a 
bankrupt  Englishman — From  a  London  garret  to  the  White  Hussars  of  the  mountains 

in  Spain  and  an  army  whose  service  is  against  the  world* 
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Walking  about  two  in  the  tnouiing  through  a  I/>ndon  street,  Captain  Falconet,  late  of  the 
British  army,  and  now  of  a  garret  in  the  Marylebone  Road,  owing  to  proceedings  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy court,  is  startled  by  a  woman's  cry  for  help.  His  response  to  this  brings  him  tbe 
acquaintance  of  Isabella  de  Gavamie,  who  comes  to  him  afterwards  with  a  strange  commission. 
As  his  fortunes  cannot  well  be  changed  for  the  worse,  he  accepts  this,  together  with  the  purse  she 
tenders  him,  and  with  his  man  Benjamin  departs  for  Zaragoza,  in  Spain,  where  he  is  informed 
the  one  to  whom  he  is  sent  will  seek  him  out.  Arrived  here,  he  is  accosted  by  a  pretty  gipsy 
girl,  Giralda,  who  is  his  guide  into  the  mountains,  where,  after  witnessing  the  burning  of  a 
chateau  by  the  Phantom  Army,  he  meets  the  head  of  this  mysterious  organization,  I/>renzo  the 
Magnificent. 

Falconer  receives  a  commission  in  the  army  and  takes  part  in  the  raid  on  a  chateau, 
which  makes  him  sick  at  heart,  as  these  warriors  appear  to  him  to  be  little  better  than  brigands. 
But  I>>renzo  seems  to  possess  a  magnetic  power  over  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him  and 
Falconer  succumbs  with  the  rest.  Nevertheless,  he  cannot  g^et  out  of  his  mind  the  pillage  his 
own  eyes  have  witnessed,  and  although  the  talk  is  of  conquering  Arragon,  Madrid,  and  France 
itself,  he  tells  himself,  as  he  falls  asleep,  that  he  may  awake  to  find  himself  a  prisoner  of  tbe 
lancers  who  are  already  scouring  the  mountains  for  those  who  have  killed  their  comrades. 


Chapter  XVII. — I  Find  Giralda  in  the  Woods. 

TT  was  three  o'clock  of  the  afternoon  before  I  was  dressed  again  after  my 
troubled  sleep,  and  searching  for  Lorenzo  in  the  gardens  of  the 
house.  Though  I  had  not  seen  him  when  I  rode  in  with  Major  Georges  at 
the  dawn,  nevertheless  I  looked  for  him  now  with  a  great  expectation,  saying 
surely  that  he  would  have  .news  for  me  ;  but,  before  all,  that  he  would  speak 
of  our  flight  from  Torla. 

Little  as  I  knew  of  him,  young  as  I  was  in  acquaintance  with  the 
rebellion  he  had  fomented  in  Arragon,  it  seemed  to  me  that  every  hour 
he  lingered  in  the  mountains  must  be  an  hour  of  peril  for  him  and  for  the 
mercenaries  he  commanded.  Under  other  circumstances,  perchance,  I 
would  have  watched  this  game  with  all  a  soldier's  delight  in  the  realities  of 
war  and  of  the  romantic  in  battle. 

But  I  remembered  again,  as  I  had  remembered  in  my  sleep,  that  the 
hour  which  betrayed  him  to  the  Spanish  government  would  send  me,  his 
dupe,  if  you  will,  to  the  prisons  at  Madrid.  Nor  could  I  conceive  a  plan 
whereby  even  this  prince  of  dreamers,  born  to  wear  the  cloak  of  the  little 
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gray  man  as  he  believed  himself,  might  escape  the  meshes  of  the  net  then 
being  spread  for  him  by  that  authority  he  defied  so  valiantly. 

A  day,  a  week,  would  bring  ten  thousand  men  to  Torla.  The  castle  of 
Lorenzo's  hopes  must  go  crashing  down  on  such  a  day  ;  and  woe  to  those 
who  stood  within  it  when  the  hour  T:ame. 

These  were  my  anxious  thoughts  when  I  dressed  myself  and  quitted  my 
bed  room.  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  see  nothing  of  the  prince  in  his  cabinet ; 
nor  could  I  espy  there  any  trace  of  the  philosopher  Ximeno. 

A  cloth,  it  is  true,  was  spread  upon  the  table  in  the  dining  room,  but 
that  was  for  my  breakfast ;  and  when  I  went  out  into  the  gardens,  and 
found  no  one  there,  I  was  convinced  that  the  prince  was  still  in  the  mountains, 
and  that  old  Damien  was  alone  with  me  in  the  ruined  house. 

To  what  end  this  was,  or  why  Lorenzo  delayed  to  come,  I  could  form  no 
idea  ;  nor  did  the  old  servant  choose  to  enlighten  me. 

**  Tomorrow,  excellency,  tomorrow  we  shall  see  him.  There  are  affairs 
today — and  dead  men  in  Torla,'* 

'*  And  the  friends  of  these  dead  men,  wall  they  not  come  to  search"  your 
master's  house  ?  "  I  asked. 

He  laughed  slyly. 

**They  have  been  here  one,  two,  three,  twenty  times.  They  find 
nothing,  excellency.  They  go  away  to  say,  the  house  of  Don  Lorenzo  who 
is  never  in  Spain.  Others  come  when  my  master  is  here  and  guard  the 
house.  They  see  him  at  the  table.  They  look  at  their  watches ;  it  is 
twelve  o'clock.  When  they  go  down  to  their  valley ,v  their  friends  say,  at 
twelve  o'clock  the  White  Hussars  were  riding  in  the  woods  and  Lorenzo  was 
at  the  head  of  them.  Madre  de  Dtos — they  cannot  understand  that.  My 
master  is  here  at  hi&  table  ;  he  is  there  riding  in  the  woods  !  And  at  the 
same  hour  !     They  do  not  understand  it ;  they  will  never  understand  it." 

He  chuckled  like  one  who  had  a  great  enjoyment  of  the  jest,  but  I  fol- 
lowed his  words  expectantly. 

"  Come,"  said  I,  *'  that  is  a  good  tale  to  tell  at  the  fonda  down  yonder, 
Senor  Damien — but  to  me  !  You  would  have  me  believe  that  the  prince  is 
here  in  his  house  and  out  upon  the  hills  at  the  same  moment." 

He  raised  his  hand  dramatically. 

**  I  swear  upon  the  gospels  that  it  is  so,  excellency." 

A  Spaniard  will  not  swear  to  a  lie — upon  the  gospels.  I  was  quite 
sure  that  this  old  man  meant  to  tell  me  the  truth,  and  I  confess  that  I 
recalled  very  vividly  my  own  experience  when  I  thought  that  I  saw  Lorenzo 
in  his  cabinet,  yet,  going  hence,  beheld  him  immediately  leading  his  troop 
through  the  hills. 

The  same  dread  of  something  surpassing  the  mere  human  which  had  then 
come  upon  me  possessed  me  now  when  old  Damien  spoke.  Yet  I  am  not  a 
superstitious  man.  I  care  not  a  straw  for  all  the  hag's  tales  in  Christendom. 
I  would  break  a  mirror  with  as  little  thought  as  serves  to  beat  down  a 
nettle. 

But  the  magnetism  of  this  Spaniard's  jnesence  was  something  that  I  have 
always  feared.     Even  to  this  day  the  memory  of  it  is  a  memory  as  of  sotae 
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terror  powerful  to  deprive  my  eyes  of  sleep  and  to  quicken  my  heart  while  I 
set  down  the  words. 

"Senor  Damien,**  said  I,  when  he  had  waited  some  time  in  silence,  "  is 
it  not  possible  that  your  friends  in  Torla — the  lancers,  I  mean — will  leave  a 
garrison  here  ?*' 

*'  Perfectly  possible,  excellency,  when  we  are  gone.** 

*  *  But  suppose  they  come  today — this  afternoon — before  the  clock  strikes 
again  ? '  * 

He  shrugged. his  shoulders  in  a  gesture  of  iudifEerence. 

'*  It  is  an  hour  and  a  half  from  Torla  to  these  gates,  senqr/' 

"  Yes,  I  understand  that." 

**  And  our  sentries  in  the  woods  have  rifles  to  fire." 

**A11  that  I  have  assumed,  yet  where  is  the  path  by  which  you  can 
escape  from  this^rap  when  the  garrison  is  here  ?  * ' 

For  a  spell  he  hesitated  as  though  fearing  to  speak  to  a  stranger.  Then 
remembering  that  I  was  one  of  them,  he  went  to  the  window  and  pointed  to 
the  great  precipice  which  reared  itself  up  at  the  back  of  the  castle. 

'*  Yonder  is  our  citadel,  excellency — the  heart  of  the  mountain  itself,  the 
great  darkness  wherein  only  the  eyes  of  the  master  can  see.  All  the  armies 
of  Europe  shall  not  find  him  there ;  there  is  no  force  in  the  world  which 
shall  blast  that  gate. "  ^^ 

1  asked  him  nothing  more.  The  idea  that  I  had  formed,  the  idea  of 
insecurity  in  this  mountain  stronghold,  perished  before  his  words. 

The  masterly  foresight,  the  surpassing  ability  to  inspire  .confidence,  of 
which  Lorenzo  was  the  possessor,  were  never  more  successful  than  in  the 
courage  they  gave  to  those  that  follow^ed  him.  Though  there  were  soldiers 
in  the  valley  lelow,  this  old  man  went  about  his  work  with  the  confidence  of 
a  lad  in  the  father  who  guided  him. 

I  could  not  resist  such  an  example.  Content  at  my  situation  came  upon 
me.  I  contrasted  the  excitement >  the  daring,  the  luxury  of  that  mountain 
life,  with  the  life  I  had  known  in  my  own  country. 

If  I  was  but  a  rebel  against  Spain,  what  mattered?  My  friends,  per- 
chance, thought  me  dead.  Old  Benjamin  would  have  hurried  to  England  to 
tell  them  so. 

The  assurance  gave  me  no  concern.  Some  of  those  who  had  known  me 
would,  at  least,  remember  me  with  friendly  words. 

For  thus  it  is  in  our  social  code— that  we  are  always  sorry  tojiear  of  the 
death  of  a  friend  whose  life  we  would  not  have  given  a  shilling  to  save. 

When  I  had  finished  my  breakfast,  and  old  Damien  was  gone  to  his 
kitchen,  I  quitted  the  gardens  of  the  castle  and  walked  a  little  way  down 
toward  the  woods  where  I  had  first  seen  Lorenzo. 

It  was  pleasant  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  ;  pleasant  to  hear  the  bells  jing- 
ling upon  the  mountain  cattle  ;  to  watch  the  cascades  as  they  formed  and 
fell  to  the  green  valley  below ;  pleasant  to  breathe  the  life  giving  air  of  the 
heights,  and  to  enjoy  so  sweet  a  solitude. 

Everywhere  about  me  the  day  was  passing  its  zenith.  Long  shadows 
struck  across  the  grassy  knolls  ;  the  hum  of  insect  life  was  the  voice  of  the 
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great  heat,  and  of  its  aftermath  ;  but  of  the  sentries,  of  which  Damien  had 
spoken,  I  saw  nothing. 

In  truth,  I  began  telling  myself  that  I  was  quite  alone,  when  whom 
should  I  espy  in  the  shadow  of  the  thicket  but  Giralda,  the  gipsy  girl,  and  I 
saw  that  she  was  running  across  the  sward  to  meet  me. 


Chapter  XVIII. — I  Hear  of  the  Rift. 

Giralda  was  panting  for  her  breath  like  a  little  hunted  thing,  and  I  could 
have  counted  ten  before  she  had  a  word  for  me.  Her  dress  was  the  Gitano*s 
finery  she  had  worn  at  Zaragoza.  ' 

So  well  did  she  carry    it,    that   I    forgot  the  masquerade,  and  thought  , 
of  her  only  as  my   little  gipsy   friend  who  had  wished   me  so  to  speak  of 
her. 

*'  Giralda,''  said  I,  taking  both  her  hauds,  ''  there  is  no  one  in  Spain  I 
wished  so  much  to  see/' 

**  Thank  you,  excellency,'*  she  answered,  with  mock  shyness,  but  she  did 
not  withdraw  her  pretty  hands  from  mine,  and  it  was  plain  that  she  shared  my 
pleasure.     *  *  I  have  been  looking  for  you  since  the  dawn." 

She  dwelt  upon  the  word  *'  excellency ;  "  as  one  who  would  say,  we  play 
the  part  again.  But  she  permitted  me  to  lead  her  to  a  shaded  place  of  the 
glade,  and  there- we  sat  very  close  together,  glad  as  friends  that  meet  in  a 
strange  country. 

**  You  were  awake  at  dawn,  little  one  ?"  I  asked,  as  she  curled  herself 
up  on  the  grass  and  begged  a  cigarette  of  me.  '*  Then  you  know  what  the 
dawn  witnessed  down  yonder  ? ' ' 

She  lighted  her  dgatette  and  blew  clouds  of  smoke  to  linger  about  the 
tawdry  stars  which  gave  ornament  to  her  silky  auburn  hair. 

**  I  saw  it  all,"  she  said.  **  I  was  in  the  woods  when  you  burned  the 
house  of  Count  Vio.  I  saw  the  others  ride  through  Torla.  Madre  de  Dios — 
it  was  a  night  of  my  life." 

I  did  not  know  how  to  answer  such  enthusiasm.  In  all  Spain,  Lorenzo 
had  not  a  more  devoted  servant  than  this  little  mystery  who  masqueraded  in 
the  woods  below  his  house. 

''  Yes,"  she  continued,  turning  to  me  with  eyes  which  spoke  of  gratitude, 
'*  I  saw  you  ride  to  the  count's  house,  and  I  was  glad,  my  Bnglish  friend. 
You  are  one  of  us  now,  and  know  all." 

"  If  to  know  all  is  to  be  set  with  your  back  against  a  rock  while  teu  foob 
point  guns  at  you  which  they  do  not  mean  to  fire,  then  I  am  entirely  a  dis- 
ciple, Giralda.     You  have  heard  the  story  ?  " 

She  laughed  at  me  as  though  it  were  a  great  jest. 

''  All  who  come  to  the  service  must  answe^-  so/V  she  said.  *'  We  do  not 
want  cowards  at  Torla ;  they  will  not  win  a  kingdom  for  the  prince.  But 
you — he  has  no  better  friend  than  you." 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders,  for  she  was  not  one  to  whom  you  could  tell 
a  lie. 

''  I  am  a  friend  in  so  far  that  his  secrets  will  be  safe  in  my  keeping ;  I 
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am  a  friend,  since  henceforth  I  must  share  his  peril.  But  that  I  think  about 
him  as  you  do,  senorita,  that  it  would  be  false  to  say.'* 

She  was  not  angry  at  my  answer  ;  indeed,  her  pretty  affectation  of  mature 
wisdom  amused  me. 

"The  day  will  come  for  that,  captain,*'  said  she.  '*  A  month,  a  year 
hence,  you  will  think  as  I  do.  It  is  impossible  to  be  near  I/>renzo  and  not 
to  think  so.  There  is  not  a  man  who  serves  him  that  would  not  leap  down 
from  yonder  rock  if  the  prince  asked  it  of  him.  And  he  is  worthy  of  the 
sacrifice-;— he  is  worthy  of  the  love  of  all  his  children.'* 

It  was  a  child's  declaration  ;  yet  I  read  Her  secret  in  the  words — a  secret 
which  I  had  suspected  since  first  she  made  mention  of  the  Spaniard  on  the 
road  to  the  mountains. 

Whatever  might  be  her  girlish  awe  of  this  man  who  had  set  himself  the 
task  of  conquering  Spain,  her  love  of  him  was  greater.  I  read  it  on  her  lips 
when  they  shaped  his  name  ;  in  her  eyes  when  I  spoke  of  him. 

And  I  could  not  forget  that  while  she  loved  him,  another,  who  was  to  be 
his  wife,  waited  news  of  him  in  England. 

**Giralda,"  I  said  suddenly,  for  the  impulse  to  speak  of  the  thing  was 
not  to  be  resisted,  **  you  know  Isabella  de  Gavarnie  well?  " 

Her  face  flushed  crimson  at  my  question.  She  turned  away  her  eyes 
and  began  to  gaze  wistfully  at  the  mighty  wall  of  mountains  which  divides 
Spain  from  France. 

**  She  is  my  friend,"  was  her  simple  answer. 

*'  And  she  is  the  friend  of  I<orenzo  ?  " 

**  She  will  be  his  wife  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year." 

**  You  think  that  she  wishes  that?  " 

"  She  does  not  wish  it.  She  is  not  a  woman  who  loves  as  other  women. 
It  was  her  father's  dying  word  that  she  should  marry  the  man  who  will  save 
Spain.     We  Spaniards  do  not  forget  such  a  command  as  that." 

**  But  the  prince  himself — is  he  not  in  love  with  her  ?  " 

She  began  to  pluck  up  roots  of  the  grass.  I  could  see  that  she  breathed 
quickly  and  suffered  much  at  my  talk  ;  yet  for  her  sake  I  pursued  it. 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  of  the  prince,"  she  said  reluctantly  ;  "he 
comes  to  save  Spain,  and  he  must  neglect  no  instrument." 

'*  You  consider  Madame  Gavarnie  an  instrument,  then?  " 

"She  is  an  instrument  because  she  is  rich.  All  these  hills — they  are 
hers.  Cross  the  mountains  into  France  and  you  may  pass  for  miles  through 
lands  which  her  fathers  won  and  kept.  Her  name  is  great  in  three  king- 
doms. She  has  what  the  prince  has  not — a  great  nobility,  the  traditions  of  a 
noble  family.  When  she  declares  for  I/)renzo,  the  cities  of  our  north  will 
hesitate  no  more.  She  will  make  him  a  king  as  he  will  make  her  a  queen. 
It  is  for  that  he  remembers  her  father's  oath." 

For  an  instant  the  fervor  of  the  hope  animated  her  talk,  but  remembering, 
as  I  was  sure,  her  own  love,  she  fell  again  to  silence,  and  I  saw  that  tears 
filled  her  eyes. 

"  Tell  me,  little  one,"  I  said,  "  how  comes  it,  if  Madame  Gavarnie  has  no 
love  for  your  prince,  that  she  will  consent  to  marry  him  ?" 
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' '  Slie  will  marry  him  to  win  a  kingdom.  Do  you  think  that  none  but 
men  can  sacrifice  for  ambition's  sake  ?  In  all  your  own  England  there  is  no 
more  ambitious  woman  than  Isabella  de  Gavarnie.  If  she  were  sure,  as  I  am 
sure,  she  would  be  his  wife  tomorrow.  But  she  is  not  sure,  and  so  she  sends 
you  to  Spain  that  you  ipay  tell  her  the  truthi" 

I  looked  at  her  in  astonishment.  That  she  had  guessed  the  secret  of  my 
coming  to  Torla  was  a  thing  I  had  never  dreamed. 

But  I  did  not  know  her  then  ;  for,  assuredly,  sharper  wits  than  those  of 
little  Giralda  were  never  owned  by  woman. 

'*  Well,"  said  I,  when  I  had  thought  of  it  a  moment,  '*  if  Madame  Gavar- 
nie should  be  less  sure  when  I  return  to  England,  would  you  be  glad, 
Giralda  ?  " 

I  could  see  her  eyes  sparkling. 

"How  shall  I  tell  you?  How  can  I  speak  of  it?"  she  said  quickly. 
'*  Yet  if  I  wish  this  thing,  it  is  for  the  prince's  sake." 

The  smile  which  crossed  my  lips  was  hidden  from  her. 

"You  think  it  would  help  him  if  there  were  no  marriage  atjhe  new 
year?"  I  asked. 

*'I  know  that  it  would,"  she  exclaimed  excitedly.  **I  know  that  it 
would  save  his  life.V 

"His  life?" 

She  put  her  hand  upon  mine.  It  was  hot  as  the  hand  of  one  in  a  fever. 
"  Captain  Falconer,"  she  said  quickly — and  this  time  in  her  pretty  English — 
"  you  know  that  Madame  Isabella  has  a  brother?  " 

It  was  a  strange  question,  for,  as  she  put  it,  that  memorable  scene  in  the 
gloomy  house  of  Bays  water  came  back  to  me  vividly.  The  man  who  lay 
in  a  trance  upon  the  stairs  when  I  had  gone  with  Isabella  to  her  home — ^had 
she  not  spoken  of  him  as  her  brother  ? 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  and  what  of  this  man,  Giralda?  " 

"It  is  he  who  will  betray  the  prince  to  those  who  hunt  him  in  the 
mountains." 

I  suppressed  an  exclamation.  The  key  to  the  house  of  mysteries  seemed 
to  lie  in  my  hands.  ^ 

"  Come,"  said  I,  for  the  thing  was  difficult  to  believe,  "  you  jest,  petite. 
What  kind  of  man  is  that  who  can  betray  I/>renzo  ?  " 

"  The  man  who  know's  Lorenzo's  secret,  my  English  friend." 

' '  But  we  all  know  his  secret  ?  Are  we  not  all  part  of  it?  If  he  can  defy 
the  Spanish  government,  why  should  he  fear  this  man,  the  brother  of  the 
woman  he  is  to  marry  ?  " 

She  clasped  her  hands  about  her  knees  and  began  to  rock  herself  to  and 
fro,  as  one  who  wars  with  a  great  trouble. 

"  Madre  de  Dios''  she  exclaimed  presently,  "  how  shall  you  understand 
these  things — you  who  are  a  stranger  to  Arragon  ?  For  me,  they  are  a  part 
of  my  life.  I  was  brought  up  with  the  name  of  Gavarnie  on  toy  lips.  I 
heard  it  every  day  ;  every  day  the  people  said  :  *  Philip,  our  lord,  will  come 
hack.'  When  Philip  died  in  Prance,  at  his  chateau  near  Toulouse,  we  spoke 
of  the  new  count,  Sebastian,  and  waited  for  him. 
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* '  Then  the  news  came  that  Sebastian  was  a  traitor  who  looked  for  his 
future  at  Madrid.  But  Philip  did  not  forget  us,  and  in  his  dying  message 
commanded  us  to  receive  I^renzo  and  trust  our  cause  to  him. 

*' That  is  why  the  master  is  great  in  Arragon  today;  great  because  of 
Philip,  who  sent  a  prince  to  us  ;  great  because  of  his  own  courage  and  love 
and  power  to  win  the  hearts  of  men.  For  that  the  Count  of  Gavarnie  will 
betray  him." 

She  spoke  as  one  who  is 'sure  of  a  thing  ;  a  little  wise  head  gazing  with  a 
dreamer's  eyes  over  the  woods  of  the  Arragon  she  loved,  I  found  in  her  words 
a  clearer  knowledge  of  lyorenzo  and  his  past  than  in  all  the  talk  of  those  who 
served  him. 

The  mystery  of  the  gloomy  house  in  Bayswater  was  a  mystery  no  longer. 
I  was  sure  that  I  had  seen  Sebastian  de  Gavarnie  there,  lying  in  a  trance  of 
sleep  upon  the  stairs.     And  the  man  with  whom  he  had  quarreled,  who  was 
that  if  not  I^renzo  himself  ! 

*' Tell  me,*'  said  I,  when  some  minutes  of  silence  had  passed,  "does 
not  the  prince  know  all  this  ?  Is  he  not  prepared  for  anything  Sebastian 
may  do  ?  " 

She  shook  her  pretty  head  sadly. 

"  He  will  not  think  of  it  ;  he  will  not  doubt  his  friends.  And  Sebastian 
is  still  one  of  us  in  name.  If  fortune  gives  us  victory,  he  will  be  here  to 
share  it.     If  we  fail,  he  will  be  the  first  at  Madrid  with  the  news.'* 

* '  But  why  does  he  not  make  sure  of  it,  and  tell  the  whole  story  to  the 
govei:nment — today,  if  you  like?  *' 

**  Because  he  is  a  coward  who  trembles  when  the  prince  speaks  to  him. 
He  dare  not  speak  ;  he  has  wished  it  many  times,  but  his  courage  fails 
him. '' 

*'  Will  it  not  fail  him  to  the  end  ?  " 

* '  Sade  Dies — who  can  tell  ?  The  will  of  the  coward  blows  hot  and  cold 
as  the  breezes  of  May.  He  has  nothing  to  profit  by  our  fall  at  present.  It 
will  be  otherwise  when  Isabella  is  the  wife  of  the  man  he  fears.  And  she 
will  be  his  wife  when  the  year  is  done.*' 

*'  You  think  that  Sebastian  does  not  wish  this  marriage  ?  " 

*' How  could  he  wish  it,  senor  ?  Is  not  Gavarnie  the  greatest  name  in 
Arragon  ?  Would  he  see  it  linked  with  the  name  of  one  he  has  called  an 
adventurer  ?  Does  the  smith  take  nails  of  brass  for  a  golden  casket?  Oja/a, 
he  will  wish  it  when  the  stars  fall,  when  the  sun  shines  at  midnight." 

**  And  you  wish  it  even  less,  Giralda  ?  " 

She  bowed  her  head.  Her  great  love  for  the  man  was  as  pretty  as  the 
lips  which  spoke  of  him. 

'*  Who  am  I,  to  wish  it?  "  she  asked  plaintively. 

**  One  who  loves  hinv,"  I  whispered. 

She  did  not  answer  me,  nor  pretend  that  it  was  not  so. 

'*  And  one  who  has  found  a  friend,"  I  continued. 

She  laid  her  little  hand  upon  mine  again. 

**  j4mtgo/*  she  said  earnestly,  "we  speak  of  dangerous  things  ;  let  us 
forget  them." 
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**  Why,  then,  should  they  be  dangerous,  Giralda?  " 

**  Because  the  prince  can  read  the  hearts  of  men  as  others  read  books." 

"And  if  he  can?*' 

'*  He  will  kill  you.'' 

The  childish  drama  of  her  threat  was  a  thing  to  see. 

I  would  have  argued  with  her,  but,  while  yet  she  spoke,  her  quick 
ear  detected  some  sound  in  the  forest  of  which  I  was  unconscious,  and 
she  sprang  to  her  feet  and  listened  long,  as  one  trai'ned  to  the  woodlander's 
life. 

**  Well,"  I  asked,  '*  and  what  do  you  hear  ?" 

**  I  hear  horses  in  the  glen." 

'*  The  prince  returns,  then  ?  " 

**  He  rides  with  Ximeno." 

'*  I  shall  go  to  meet  him.  We  will  keep  our  secrets,  Giralda,  and  they 
will  be  a  bond  between  us." 

**  If  you  are  my  friend,  they  will  never  pass  your  lips,"  she  cried  quickly. 
'*  God  guard  you  and  her  you  love." 

Upon  this  she  was  gone  like  some  elve  of  the  thicket,  running  swifty 
frdm  my  view  until  the  heart  of  the  thicket  hid  her. 

But  I  went  down  the  path  toward  the  glen,  wondering  not  so  much  at 
the  mystery  of  the  child's  life  as  at  her  words  :  **  God  guard  you  and  her  3'ou 
love." 

Was  it  true  that  I  loved  the  woman  for  whose  sake  I  had  come  to  Spain  ? 
I  could  not  answer  the  question,  but  hurried  on  to  meet  him  she  had  sworn 
to  marry. 


Chaptisr  XIX. — I  Hbar  of  a  Journey. 

I  MKT  Lorenzo  at  the  prison  gate  and  rode  up  to  the  house  with  him.  He 
wore  his  white  uniform  no  longer,  but  was  dressed  as  a  Spanish  gentleman 
abroad  upon  a  journey. 

As  for  the  lad  Ximeno,  who  followed  at  his  master's  heels — and  thus 
justified  my  little  gipsy  prophetess — his  limping  horse  and  dusty  cloak  told 
of  a  night  of  travel  and  a  loose  rein.  Whatever  work  had  carried  him  from 
us  was  but  just  accomplished,  I  made  sure. 

It  was  in  my  mind  that  the  prince  would  be  curious  to  hear  my  news  of 
the  house  of  Vio  ;  but  he  gave  me  no^  better  greeting  than  a  nod  of  his  head, 
and  it  was  plain  that  some  weighty  problem  lay  upon  his  mind. 

I  do  not  think  we  exchanged  two  words  until  the  gate  of  the  castle  was 
shut  behind  us  and  grooms  were  busy  upon  the  horses.  When  at  last  he 
spoke  it  was  not  of  the  surprise,  but  of  my  share  in  it. 

"  W^ell,"  he  said,  **  so  our  faint  heart  has  come  home  again  ?  " 

'*  You  mean,  prince——" 

He  pinched  my  ear  and  smiled. 

**  Come  to  dinner  with  me,"  he  said  kindly.  "That  is  what  I  mean, 
captain.  You  do  not  like  the  work ;  you  tremble  when  a  woman  weeps. 
Bueno,  I  have  done  the  same  ;  we  shall  not  quarrel  because  of  that.  There 
12 
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are  dogs  enough  to  pick  the  bones.     We  will  keep  our  mastiffs  for  bigger 
game.     Let  us  be  friends,  mon  amiy  for  we  goto  write  our  names  in  France." 

He  beat  the  dust  off  his  boots  with  his  whip^  and  I  vow  it  was  curious 
to  see  the  working  of  that  busy  mind.  For  even  in  the  act  of  thrashing  his 
clothes  he  stopped,  with  whip  upraised,  and  stood  quite  still  before  the 
stable  door.  Nor  did  he  change  his  attitude  nor  move  a  foot,  while  you  could 
have  counted  two  hundred. 

When  he  remembered  our  presence  again  it  was  with  the  air  of  a  man 
waking  from  sleep. 

**Xinieno,"  he  cried,  **is  it  understood  ?* ' 

**  Entiraly,  excellency." 

**  The  baggag^goes  tonight  ?  " 

**  At  ten  o'clock." 

**  And  the  orders  to  the  duke?  " 

**  That  he  shall  ride  from  Foix  an  hour  befqjre  midnight." 

* '  Bueno,  we  can  dine  now.  Let  three  lanterns  be  shown  at  the  hour. 
You  are  sure  of  the  mail,  Ximeno  ?  " 

**  I  have  the  word  of  the  bank,  prince." 

He  nodded  his  head  again  and  turned  to  go   into  the  house,  but  at  the " 
door  he  flicked  my  cheek  lightly  with  his  whip,  and  spoke  of  a  trivial  thing. 

^^ Sapristi,^'  he  said,  **I  forget.  They  make  you  some  new  clothes, 
captain.     You  will  find  the  tailor  in  3'our  room." 

I  stared  at  him  as  niuch  in  amusement  as  surprise.  That  a  man  should 
speak  in  one  breath  of  writing  his  name  upon  the  walls  of  France,  and  of  a 
tailor's  measure,  passed  my  experience.     But  to  Ximeno  it  was  no  surprise. 

**  He  remembers  the  number  of  pins  he  found  yesterday,"  said  he,  when 
his  master  had  gone  in.  **  He  will  tell  you  what  you  were  doing  a  year  ago. 
You  cannot  hide  anything  from  him.  He  writes  down  your  thoughts  as  you 
stand  before  him," 

He  looked  at  me  a  little  cunninglj'^,  as  much  as  to  say,  **  You  must  have 
ft  care,  you  and  I  ;  "   but  I  passed  the  thing  by,  for  I  had  no  wish  to  be  drawn  ^ 
into  an  intrigue  with  him,  and  so  I  went  to  my  bedroom,  where  the  tailor 
waited  for  me — a  shock  headed  man  who,  I'll  swear,  was  the  most  pestilent 
fellow  in  all  Spain. 

Never  in  my  life  have  I  submitted  to  such  a  measuring,  posing,  tinkering 
business  as  that  of  fitting  me  with  the  uniform  of  the  regiment  I  had  found 
so  strangely  in  the  mountains. 

Now  in  ecstacies  of  admiration,  now  capering  before  the  glass,  up  and 
down  the  room  like  a  monkey,  full  of  the  history  of  this  family  and  of  that, 
swearing  on  the  cross  that  a  king  would  be  crowned  at  Madrid  before  the 
year  was  run,  I  bear  witness  that  no  such  rogue  was  to  be  found  in  bedlam 
itself. 

**  Dies,  what  arms,  what  limbs,  what  nobility  of  carriage,  what  a  spectacle 
for  the  princess  at  Madrid.  Oh,  we  shall  make  him  go,  excellency  ;  there 
shall  not  be  such  clothes  in  Spain.  We  shall  try  him,  try  him,  try  him — 
one,  two,  three — a  hundred  times.  He  shall  fit  like  the  hand  bag,  what  you 
say — the  glove.     I,  Pedro  Campana,  swear  it  !  " 
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**  You  come  from  Zaragoza?  "  I  asked. 

He  stepped  back  and  glared  at  me.  It  was  as  though  I  had  struck  him 
a  blow. 

**  From  Zaragoza — I,  Pedro  Campana?  The  blessed  mother  forbid  !  I 
come  from  Paris ;  in  Paris  I  live :  in  Paris  I  will  die.  Spain  is  only  my 
country,  excellency." 

I  had  not  the  courage  to  ask  him  another  question,  lest  his  answer  should 
see  the  night  out. 

If  it  had  been  any  one  else  who  had  brought  me  a  uniform  so  magnificent 
perchance  I  had  set  down  some  memory  of  that  eventful  hour,  but  my  grati- 
tude to  be  quit  of  the  pestilent  tailor  was  too  great  for  such  thoughts,  and 
when  he  was  gone  old  Damien  had  already  struck  the  gong  for  dinner. 

Lorenzo  was  at  the  table  when  I  entered  the  little  dining  room.  He  made 
a  signal  to  me  that  I  should  sit  down,  and  then  continued  to  eat  with  that 
voracious  appetite  I  have  born^  witness  to. 

For  ten  minutes,  perhaps,  he  busied  himself  with  a  plate  which  would  have 
served  a  wolf.  Thereafter,  as  yesterday,  he  drank  a  little  wine  and  water 
and  was  ready  to  talk  to  me. 

''  Captain,"  he  said,  as  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  began  to  sip  his 
coffee,  "  you  know  that  there  will  be  five  thousand  troops  at  Torla  before 
sunset  tomorrow  ? ' ' 

I  told  him  that  I  expected  them. 

'*  And  you  are  asking  where  we  shall  be  ?  " 

I  said  that  I  asked  nothing. 

"  But  you  have  your  ideas?  " 

**  They  are  vague,  prince.  You  will  not  be  caught  like  a  rat  in  a  trap, 
of  course.  * ' 

He  laughed  softly. 

'  *  The  way  out  of  the  mountains,  the  road  by  which  we  turn  our  backs 
on  the  troops — you  know  of  that,  captain?  " 

**  Old  Damien  hinted  that  there  was  such  a  road." 

**  BuenOy  I  shall  slit  his  tongue  if  he  begins  to  talk.  But  we  shall  be  upon 
that  road  at  midnight." 

' '  And  when  the  troops  come  here  tomorrow  ? '  * 

"The  spires  of  Toulouse  will  be  our  horizon." 

•*0f  Toulouse?" 

*  *  As  1  say,  of  Toulouse.  The  hour  has  come  when  Europe  must  know 
that  I  am  not  a  brigand.     You  have  read  the  papers,  my  friend." 

He  passed  a  French  paper  across  to  me.  It  was  the  Figaro^  and  I  read 
therein  an  article  which  spoke  of  an  outbreak  of  brigandage  in  the  Pyrenees. 

The  writer  added  that  the  Spanish  government  attached  no  political 
importance  to  that  which  was  the  work  of  a  few  desperadoes,  and  that  suffi- 
cient troops  to  quell  the  disturbance  were  already  despatch^,  and  on  their  way 
to  the  mountains. 

**  You  see,"  continued  Lorenzo,  **  I  am  not  yet  '  the  enemy.'  But  lean 
wait,  captain.     It  is  my  friends  at  Madrid  who  should  be  in  a  hurry/' 

"  But  you  quit  Torla?" 
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*'  For  the  nionient,  yes.  When  the  soldiers  come  here  tomorrow,  it  will 
be  to  shoot  the  stones  of  my  House.  Next  year  I  shall  build  a  new  house  so 
strong  all  the  armies  of  Spain  shall  not  cast  it  down.  You  think^that  would 
be.  a  miracle,  captain  ?  " 

**  I  have  not  thought  about  it,  prince.*' 

**  But  you  must  think  about  it,  as  others  think.  Does  not  Spain  ask  a 
miracle  of  me  ?  '* 

I  could  not  understand  him.  But  he  passed  a  second  paper  to  me,  one 
written  in  Spanish,  and,  in  spite  of  my  poor  knowledge  of  the  tongue,  I  read 
therein  a  thing  which  was  more  wonderful  than  any  word  of  his. 

For  it  was  a  paragraph  which  stated  that  the  notorious  brigand  of  Arra- 
gon,  lyorenzo  de  la  Cruz,  was  seen  on  the  Prado,  at  Madrid,  on  the  very  day 
I  had  come  to  Torla. 

*'  Well,"  asked  he,  **  you  are  surprised,  captain ?  " 

'*  Not  at  all.    I  am  curious,  prince." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  disdainfully.  i 

**  You  English  have  no  imagination,"  he  said  curtly  ;   **  but  imagination    ^ 
rules  in  Arragon.     I  am  not  as  other  men,  the  people  say.     I  am  in  Madrid 
at  twelve  o'clock  ;  when  one  o'clock  strikes  upon 'their  bells  I  am  in  the 
mountains.     They  ask  a  miracle,  and  a  miracle  is  given  to  them.     What  is 
that  to  you  and  I  who  are  soldiers  and  believe  no  longer  in  miracles  ?  " 

His  meaning  was  very  plain  to  me.  *'  For  the  people  a  miracle  ;  for  you 
the  sword." 

And  this  was  the  substance  of  his  talk  when  We  went  into  the  library 
together,  and  he  began  to  question  me  concerning  our  English  cavalry  and 
all  that  was  known  in  England  of  the  cavalry  attack. 

For  two  hours  he  examined  me  closely  ;  passing  from  the  reconnoitefing- 
phase  to  that  of  maneuver,  and  from  maneuver  to  attack. 

No  lecturer  ever  had  a  pupil  more  apt.  He  was  as  curious  as  a  child 
gleaning  facts  from  a  picture  book.  He  had  the  mind  to  grapple  with 
obscurities  and  to  make  simplicities  of  them. 

If  he  was  no  soldier,  then  ;  if  his  ideas  were  crude  and  ill  ordered  and  out 
of  date,  I  said  that  he  would  know  more  than  I  did  when  a  month  was 
passed.  And  I  maintain  to  this  day  that  Europe  has  never  known  one 
gifted  to  such  a  degree  with  all  those  qualities  which  make  historic  generals. 

We  talked  of  the  war  game  until  the  clock  in  his  library  struck  eleven. 
I  could  see  that  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  a  study  of  my  little  lecture.  But 
when  the  bells  in  the  valley  began  to  peal  musically,  he  broke  oflE  with  some 
abruptness,  and  bade  me  prepare  for  the  march. 

**  It  is  time  for  us  to  be  out  of  Torla,  captain,"  s^id  he.  **  Tomorrow 
night  we  shall  put  some  of  these  theories  of  yours  to  practice  ;  and  if  they 
do  not  fail  us,  we  shall  be  the  richer  by  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  when 
forty  hours  are  passed." 

*'  I  am  to  ride  with  you  ?  "  I  asked  expectantly. 

**  If  you  are  to  ride  with  me,  would  you  wait  for  the  troops  that  come 
from  Madrid  ?  "  ' 

**  You  go  to  the  north,  then,  prince?  " 
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**  I  go  to  write  my  name  in  France  !  *' 

Had  he  said,  "  I  go,  that  Rome  may  fall !  * '  it  could  not  have  been  a  finer 
boast.  Yet,  grotesque  as  was  the  figure  he  cut,  and  ridiculous  his  threat,  I 
had  no  wish  to  laugh  at  him  ;  no  idea  but  this — that  I  must  follow  him 
whithersoever  he  went,  even  to  the  end. 

Adventurer  or  prince,  brigand  or  soldier,  I  cared  not  a  straw  when  I 
stood  before  him  and  heard  his  voice.  For  that  was  God's  gift  to  Lorenzo 
de  la  Cruz,  that  he  had  but  to  command  a  man  to  make  of  that  man  a  servant 
so  long  as  life  was.  y 


Chapter  XX. — Through  the  Waterfall. 

XiMKNO  whispered  in  my  ear  that  the  dress  for  the  journey  should  be  the 
plain  riding  dress  of  a  Spanish  gentleman,  in  which  I  had  come  to  Torla. 

When  I  had  put  it  on,  and  was  ready  for  them,  I  looked  naturally  for 
horses  to  be  brought  to  the  door  ;  but  the  lad's  laugh  told  me  how  the  thing  lay, 
and  that  this  was  not  to  be  the  manner  of  our  going.    " 

**  We  go  to  France,  excellency,"  he  said.  **  If  we  have  friends  at  the 
gate,  we  have  enemies  also.  It  is  necessary  to  cross  the  frontier  at  a  place 
where  no  ej'e  shall  see  us.  When  that  is  done,  we  shall  be  in  the  saddle 
again,  and  luck  will  go  with  us." 

**  And  if  luck  does  not  go  with  us  ?  ** 

**  There  will  be  a  guillotine  at  Toulouse,  and  heads  will  fall." 

He  ceased  to  laugh  ;  nay,  he  sighed  as  one  who  had  some  love  of  life 
left.     This  hunchback,  at  any  rate,  knew  well  the  madness  of  the  venture. 

**  Come,"  .said  I,  filled  with  excitement  at  the  coming  peril,  **  why  should 
there  be  a  guillotine  at  Toulouse,  Ximeno  ?  " 

**  To  punish, those  who  are  about  to  stop  the  mail  to  Narbonne,  and  to 
rob  it  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  captain." 

' '  But ' '  cried  I. 

**  Hush  !  "  he  said  in  a  low  voice.      **  Here  is  the  prince." 

I  could  not  set  down  upon  paper  the  strange  sensations  which  po.s.sessed 
me  after  the  lad  had  spoken.  Though  I  had  guessed  that  some  dangerous 
business  called  us,  the  reality  stupefied  me.  I  remember  that  I  answered  some 
question  which  Lorenzo  put  to  me,  yet  with  no  thought  to  my  words  or  per- 
ception of  his  meaning. 

There  was  this  always  in  my  head  :  that  I  had  become  the  comrade  of 
the  most  dangerous  man  in  Europe,  and  had  sworn  to  serve  him.  No  game 
of  fortune  played  upon  a  table  ever  fired  a  man's  brain  as  that  game  of  the 
hills  to  which  we  rode  so  recklessly. 

We  left  the  house  of  Torla  when  it  still  wanted  a  quarter  to  the  hour  of 
twelve.  Looking  down  into  the  valley,  I  saw  three  red  lanterns  hanging  in 
the  woods  below,  but  our  path  did  not  lie  there,  for  we  held  on  to  the  door 
of  the  great  cavern  wherein  the  cascade  fell,  and  entered  it. 

There  was  a  man  with  a  lantern  to  meet  us  in  the  cave,  and  ill  as  I  could 
see  his  face  by  the  rocking  light,  I  knew  him,  nevertheless,  for  the  rogue 
who  had  held  a  pistol  to  my  head  in  the  woods.     But  he  made  no  sign  that 
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we  had  met  before,  and  when  we  were  all  in  the  place  he  locked  the  gate 
and  put  the  key  in  his  girdle,  and  we  stood  together  in  the  disc  of  the  light 
which  the  wretched  lantern  cast.  What  we  were  there  for,  how  we  should 
ford  the  black  and  foaming  river  whose  thunders  rang  in  our  ears,  I  could  not 
even  hazard.     And  my  ignorance  was  not  a  little  to  the  prince's  amusement. 

**  You  think  that  we  play  another  jest,  captain  ?  You  think  that  we  lock 
ourselves  up  here  until  the  soldiers  come  ?  Sapriste,  shall  we  wait  for  another 
pretty  girl  to  save  ?  " 

It  was  a  mocking  reference  to  my  escapade  at  the  house  of  Vio,  but  I 
passed  it  by  as  prudence  dictated, 

**  I  wait  to  see  how  you  are  going  to  find  a  road  to  France,'*  said  I. 

*'  Then  we  shall  show  you  now.  The  road  lies  through  the  waters,  mon 
ami.  You  fear  the  wet ;  you  fear  to  go  down  to  the  tombs  below.  No? 
Then  let  us  follow  Jos6  here." 

He  gave  the  signal,  and  the  man  advanced  straight  to  that  shimmer- 
ing cascade,  which  was  the  fourth  wall  of  the  mountain  prison. 

For  a  spell  the  guide  stood  before  the  swirling  torrent  while  he  dad  him- 
self from  head  to  foot  in  oilskins.  Then,  bending  his  neck  and  shielding  the 
lantern  in  his  coat,  he  seemed  to  cleave  the  very  waters  asunder  and  to  pass 
through  them. 

"  There  i^my  road  to  France,''  cried  Lorenzo  exultingly.  **  is  it  not  a 
good  road,  captain?  " 

**  I  am  too  much  astonished  to  think  about  it,  prince." 

*  *  Then  follow  me  and  fear  nothing.  The  water  yonder  is  only  an  over- 
flow and  not  the  cataract  itself.  Great  God  !  If  it  were  otherwise  our  bones 
would  lie  under  Torla  before  the  clock  strikes  again.  •  We  keep  that  grave 
for  our  enemies,  captain." 

He  put  on  oilskins  with  the  word,  and  pointed  to  a  suit  waiting  for  me. 

My  heart  was  in  my  mouth  when  I  stepped  up  to  the  wall  and  put  my  hand 
into  the  torrent,  thinking  that  I  should  find  the  door  which  lay  beyond  it. 

**  For  God's  sake,  go!"  cried  a  voice  at  my  elbow.  "Would  you  be 
drawn  down,  captain  ?     Then  let  us  see  your  courage,  and  be  quick  with  it." 

The  taunt  gave  me  the  nerve.  I  could  distinguish  a  faint  glow  shining 
behind  the  wall  of  the  water,  and  judging  that  to  be  the  place,  I  bent  my 
head  and  strode  through  the  torrent. 

For  an  instant  there  was  the  sensation  that  a  great  burden  had  been  put  upon 

* 

my  shoulders.  I  heard  a  terrible  noise  in  my  ears  ;  living  things  seemed  to 
run  over  my  limbs.  I  thought  of  the  horrible  death  in  the  darkness  of  the 
mighty  tomb  below,  and  could  have  cried  out  against  that. 

But  a  hand  gripped  me  even  while  I  stumbled,  and  before  an  instant  of 
time  of  had  passed  I  stood  beyond  the  wall  of  the  waters  and  the  others  were 
laughing  at  me. 

'*  You  do  not  like  our  Spanish  rain,"  cried  Lorenzo  merrily.  **  Ah,  but 
you  will  like  it  better  by  and  by  when  you  remember  that  the  lancers  at 
Torla  must  follow  by  that  road.  Have  I  not  a  right  to  say  that  all  the  troop- 
ers in  Spain  could  not  hunt  me  on  the  mountain  road  ?  Allans^  captain,  and 
leara-  to  trust  me." 
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His  gesture  was  imperious — ridiculous,  if  you  will — the  gesture  of  the  man 
who  cries,  -  "  I  am  all  powerful.     Behold  my  deeds  !  " 

But  the  lesson  did  not  fail  to  win  my  confidence,  and  I  thought  again  that 
the  wits  of  him  who  would  trap  I/>renzo  de  la  Cruz  must  be  sharp  wits  indeed. 

Beyond  the  torrent  our  path  lay  through  a  low  tunnel  of  the  rock,  which 
we  followed  for  a  great  way — a  weary,  darksome  journey — until  we  emerged 
at  last  in  a  vast  natural  hall,  in  such  a  cavern  as  you  may  find  nowhere  but 
in  the  Pyrenees. 

Two  hundred  paces  long,  and  the  half  of  that  in  breadth,  it  was  plain  to 
me  that  here  was  the  barracks  which  nature  haS  built  for  I^renzo  and  his 
men  ;  here  their  stronghold  against  the  armies  of  the  world. 

Open  above  in  many  a  place  to  the  cool  breezes  of  the  hills,  furnished 
with  stalls  and  boxes  for  the  horses,  equipped,  I  did  not  doubt,  with  ample 
provision  against  a  siege,  this  mighty  haven  was  in  all  things  such  as  a 
dreamer  would  have  sought  in  the  hours  of  his  dreams. 

Well,  indeed,  had  I/)renzo  said  that  the  armies  of  Spain  should  not  hunt 
him  from  his  home  ;  that  the  hand  of  God  was  over  him  in  the  mountains  he 
had  learned  to  nile. 

The  road  was  often  open  after  this,  winding  about  the  sides  of  tremendous 
ravines  and  the  valleys  of  the  frontier.  We  had  found,  it  may  have  been, 
twenty  of  our  comrades  in  the  cave,  and  they  went  with  us — black  cloaked 
figures,  dressed  for  riding  in  the  plain  attire  of  French  or  Spanish  gentlemen. 

No  uniform  was  worn  on  ^iich  a  night.  The  gaudy  gold  and  silver,  good 
to  awe  the  peasants,  were  worthless  against  the  police  of  France. 

By  all  appearances  we  might  have  been  a  party  of  tourists  abroad  upon  a 
work  of  leisure.  Yet,  I  asked,  what  secrets  did  not  those  men  carry  ?  What 
hopes  and  fears  animated  their  hearts? 

Midnight  had  long  passed  before  this  pilgrimage  of  the  hills  drew  to  its 
close.  In  and  out,  at  dizzy  altitudes,  a  silent  company  hastening  silently,  we 
had  no  eyes  for  the  splendor  of  the  path  ;  no  ears  for  the  music  of  the  night. 

Yet  there  were  many  beauties  by  the  way,  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget 
that  hour  which  carried  us  by  a  silent  lake  entombed  in  a  vast  cavern,  a 
very  pool  of  death,  bewitchingly  still  in  a  vast  hall  of  the  mountain's  heart. 
Showing  in  the  shallows  of  its  waters  a  thousand  glories  of  jasper  and  quartz 
and  marble,  it  was  as  some  river  of  the  nether  world — ^a  place  of  spirits  and 
the  misery  of  souls  wandering. 

But  my  companions  passed  it  without  remark,  and  when  we  had  gone  on,- 
perhaps  a  mile  beyond,  we  entered  yet  another   tunnel ;  and  passing  thence, 
could  look  down  upon  the  fair  valleys  and  wooded  heights  of  Languedoc. 

*'  La  belle  France^  la  belle  France  !  '*  cried  many  a  tongue,  as  the  troopers 
pushed  forward  to  feast  upon  that  woodland  scene. 

But  I  said  nothing. 

That  puny  company,  now  emerging  from  the  woods  to  join  us,  would  it 
pit  itself   against  the  mighty  armies  of  the  republic? 

Oh,  folly  of  the  dreams  !  Oh,  fatuity  which  had  made  of  this  adventurer 
such  a  king  of  men  ! 

(to  be  continued.) 
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'''P  HOUGH  Hayling  and  I  alternately  kept  guard,  we  were  molested  no 
more  that  night.  Frequent  alarms,  chiefly  .the  result  of  an  excited 
imagination,  occasioned  a  momentary  uneasiness  ;  but  otherwise  the  time 
slipped  peacefully  along.  Standing  there  in  the  dark,  peering  out  intently 
on  the  desolate  deck,  rendered  the  imagination  extremely  susceptible.  It 
was  so  easy  to  fancy  that  in  every  shadow  lurked  an  enemy,  that  it  is  little 
wonder  the  strained  eyes  eagerly  lent  themselves  to  furthering  the  delusions 
of  the  brain. 

Though  tired,  I  slept  rather  uneasily  for  a  time  ;»  yet  when  I  awoke  the 
day  was  come.  There  stood  Hayling  against  the  window,  the  rifle  beside 
him,  his  face  turned  from  me.  I  watched  him  for  a  short  space  in  silence, 
wondering  at  the  rigidity  of  his  pose.  Then  a  fearful  thought  came  to  me, 
and  I  moved.  In  an  instant  he  turned.  I  smothered  the  short  gasp  of 
thankfulness. 

Rising  softly,  so  as  not  to  wake  th^  other  sleeper,  I  moved  to  his  side. 

'*  Why,  Frank,  what  time  is  it?  " 

'*  Early.'' 

''  Or  late— which  ?     Why  didn't  you  call  me  ?  '" 

*'I  forgot." 

Well,  what  could  I  say  to  such  a  fellow  ? 

'*  How  is  the  shoulder,  old  man?  " 

"  Right  as  a  trivet,"  said  he.  But  then  the  beggar  was  sure  to  have  said 
that,  so  I  needn't  have  asked. 

**  Nothing  stirring  ?  " 

' '  Nothing. ' ' 

And  so  he  relapsed  into  silence,  being  a  man  of  few  words.  Not  that  the 
situation  rendered  discussion  a  necessity.  We  knew  exactly  our  position, 
and  what  was  demanded  of  us ;  what  was  to  be  done.  Hayling  seemed 
early  to  recognize  that  all  the  talking  in  the  world  was  of  little  avail.  We 
were  in  a  tight  corner,  and  the  instinct  of  self  preservation  exhorted  us  to 
hold  on  to  the  last.  That  fact,  palpable  as  the  sea  about  us,  obviated  the 
necessity  of  all  argument. 

*This  story  be^an  in  the  September  issue  o/Thb  Argosy.     TlHe  three  back  numbers  will  be 

mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  jo  cents. 
Copyright,  /8g^  by  Carlton  Dawe. 
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It  was  nevertheless  with  something  of  a  sick  throbbing  of  the  pulses  that 
I  turned  to  greet  Ethel.  Only  people  placed  as  we  were  could  fully  realize 
the  horror  of  the  situation  ;  but  she  bore  it  with  remarkable  fortitude,  and  if 
her  spirits  drooped,  no  word  which  could  be  construed  into  an  expression  of 
misery  ever  left  her  lips.  But  as  she  came  forward  into  the  clear  shaft  of 
light  which  slid  in  through  the  slit  in  the  shutter,  there  was  no  hiding  the 
fact  that  she  had  suffered,  and  was  suffering*  I  was  afraid  to  say  anything 
beyond  expressing  the  hope  that  she  had  passed  a  fairly  comfortable  night ; 
for  I  knew  that  her  grief  was  already  bubbling  somewhere  behind  her  eyes, 
and  that  a  word  would  bring  it  gushing  to  the  surface.  So  I  looked  the  pity 
I  dared  not  speak,  and  then  turned  to  Hayling,  who  devoured  her  with 
strange,  greedy  eyes — fever  eyes,  which  at  times  shone  almost  unpleasantly. 
I  guessed  well  enough  what  thoughts  were  surging  in  his  brain  :  love,  pity, 
and  furious  impotence.  It  was  all  as  plain  to  me  as  though  I  gazed  upon  a 
mental  photograph.  Yet  when  he  spoke  it  was  simply  to  repeat  my  own 
commonplace  greeting. 

And  she,  too,  in  a  milder  way,  had  acquired  much  of  his  taciturnity ; 
took  things  as  they  came  and  never  questioned. 

Words  are  plentiful,  and  very  few  of  them  too  precious  to  be  wasted. 
Moreover,  your  brooding  spirit  is  likely  to  attain  an  unpleasant  development  ; 
and  I  sometimes  wished  that  Hayling  would  curse  a  bit  and  smash  things,  or 
that  Ethel  would  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  good  cry.  For  myself,  I  was 
beginning  heartily  to  hate  the  wheelhouse,  but  the  extreme  ^reserve  of  my 
companions  prevented  me  from  giving  utterance  to  a  natural  irritability. 

I  watched  while  Ethel  and  PVank  took  a  snack,  and  when  he  had  finished 
he  came  and  relieved  me.  Luckily,  we  still  had  plenty  of  wine  and  provis- 
ions ;  but  when  one  has  wine  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  one  is  apt 
to  grow  both  unreasonable  and  ungrateful.  Truth  to  tell,  this  enforced  con- 
finement was  beginning  to  chafe  me. 

After  breakfast  Hayling  and  I  lit  Qur  pipes,  while  Ethel  drew  near,  and 
for  some  time  we  sustained  a  desultory  sort  of  conversation.  But  though  bit 
by  bit  we  went  over  the  old  ground,  and  even  entered  the  domains  of  specu- 
lation, it  was  curious  how  we  avoided  that  all  important  question,  how  is 
this  going  to  end  ?  A  dozen  times  it  was  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  ;  I  know 
it  often  faltered  on  hers  ;  yet  neither  of  us  put  it.  As  for  Hayling,  I  sup- 
pose he  knew,  and  knowing,  it  was  not  necessary  to  ask. 

Presently  the  Australian,  who  was  by  the  window,  turned  to  Ethel,  and 
said  : 

**  Our  friends  are  stirring." 

**  But  perhaps  they  will  not  fire." 

He  smiled. 

**  I  would  rather  you  sought  shelter." 

**  This  is  horrible,  this  having  to  hide  directly  there  is  any  danger.  I  wish 
I  was  a  man." 

Again  the  grim  Australian  smiled.  I  knew  he  was  glad  she  was  not. 
However,  away  she  went  to  her  barricade,  and  I  took  my  place  at  the 
starboard  window. 
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As  before,  a  dirty  handkerchief  was  waved  from  the  door  of  the  com- 
panion, and  presently  Gupp,  holding  the  flag  of  truce,  stepped  out  on  the 
deck.  He  was  followed  by  I/uiz,  the  Portugee,  and  four  or  five  other  rapscal- 
lions. As  he  approached,  the  early  sunlight  fell  full  upon  his  flabby  face,  his 
shifty,  clotted  eyes  makingjthe  man  look^as  though  he  had  just  awakened 
from  a  drunken  sleep. 

He  advanced  nonchalantly  until  Hayling  ordered  him  to  stop— an  order 
he  at  first  seemed  half  disinclined  to  obey ;  but  thinking  better  of  it,  he 
pulled  up  suddenly,  and  looked  into  the  muzzle  of  Frank's  rifle. 

**  Tm  glad  to  see  that  you  are  prepared  for  us,'*  he  said,  affecting  a 
bantering  tone.     But  the  smile  was  a  pale  one,  and  the  eyes  shifted  uneasily. 

Hayling' s  rigid  face  never  relaxed  for  a  second.  There  was  no  love  lost 
between  these  two,  apd  he,  for  one,  made  no  attempt  to  hide  his  feelings. 

**  What  do  you  want?  "  he  asked  shortly. 

I  could  see  by  Gupp's  face  that  the  tone  offended  him,  but  he  smiled 
again,  only  this  time  a  little  more  unpleagantly. 

*'  Well,  I've  something  to  tell  you.  You've  given  the  mate,  a  dollop  of 
lead  that  don't  agree  with  him." 

'*  I  meant  to,"  said  Frank. 

'*  Good.     But  he's  gone  off  his  chump." 

'*  About  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  him." 

Mr.  Gupp  grinned,  and  thoughtlessly  began  to  fumble  at  his  coat  pocket. 

**If  you  do  that  again,"  said  Frank  sharply,  **I'll  serve  you  in  the 
same  way." 

Gupp  scowled  horribly,  aud  muttered  something  beneath  his  breath. 

**  I  was  only  feeling  for  my  handkerchief,"  he  said. 

Hayling  frowned.  Mr.  Gupp's  handkerchief  was  drooping  sadly  before 
his  eyes  as  a  flag  of  truce. 

*' I  said  he'd  gone  off  his  chump,"  repeated  the  gunner,  breaking  the 
ominous  silence  that  followed  this  little  unpleasantness.  '  *  I  suppose  the  old 
man*s  done  for?" 

*'Heis." 

'*  That's  where  the  trouble  comes  in — the  old  man  gone,  and  the  mate  off 
his  chump." 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  a  grim  smile  played  round  Hayling's  mouth  as  he 
realized  the  situation. 

* '  And  you  have  come  to  make  a  proposal  ? 

**  I  have  come  to  propose  terms  which  ought  to  benefit  both  parties." 

''What  are  they?" 

'*  Well,  it's  this  way,"  said  Gupp.  '*  We're  in  a  mess,  and  we  don't 
know  where  the  blazes  we  are." 

The  corners  of  Frank's  mouth  twitched  as  he  looked  at  the  man  ;  but  he 
never  relaxed  his  forbidding  scowl. 

'*  What  has  that  to  do  with  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  It  comes  into  the  argument,"  said  the  gunner.  **  With  the  old  man 
gone,  and  the  mate  off  his  chump,  there's  no  one  left  to  navigate  the  ship — 
but  you." 
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*^Well  ?  '»  said  Hayling  coldly. 

'*  Curse  it,  ain't  it  plain  enough  ?  There  ain't  no  love  in  the  matter  ;  it's 
mutual  obligation,  nothing  more  nor  less.  You  navigate  the  ship  as  far  as 
New  Guinea,  or  somewhere  west  o'  Port  Darwin,  and  I'll  guarantee  that  no 
one  molests  you  during  the  voyage." 

**  And  who  will  guarantee  you  ?  " 

'*  That's  rot  on  the  face  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Gupp  irritably,  if  not  a  little 
scornfully,  **  considering  that  we  can't  get  there  without  you.  That  ought 
to  be  guarantee  enough  in  itself." 

**  So  you  expect  me  to  help  you  to  elude  justice  ?  " 

**  I  didn't  suppose  that  there  would  be  any  love  in  it,"  he  snarled,  **  but 
I  didn't  think  you  were  altogether  a  fool.  It's  a  fair  deal.  We  give  you 
life  and  freedom  in  exchange  for  your  skill  as  a  navigator.  I  think  the 
balance  of  gratitude  ought  to  be  on  your  side." 

**  But  since  when  did  you  acquire  the  control  of  our  lives?  "  asked  Hay- 
ling,  in  a  slow,  irritating  voice. 

•*  That's  neither  here  nor  there,"  replied  the  man,  trying  hard  to  control 
the  rage  that  was  palpably  surging  within  him.  *'  The  question  now  is,  are 
you  willing  to  come  to  terms  ?  " 

*'  I  shall  want  to  consider,  and  to  consult  my  friends.  Please  retire  for 
a  moment  as  far  as  the  deckhouse.     I  will  signal  when  I  want  you." 

'*  What  rot  !  "  said  he,  not  budging. 

''  1  told  you  to  go  forward,"  cried  Hayling  sharply. 

'*  Oh,  all  right.     Hurry  up,  that's  all." 

When  he  and  his  followers  had  retired,  Frank  flashed  a  look  of  inquiry 
at  me.  I  say  flashed,  l^ecause  the  glance  was  momentary,  his  eyes  rarely 
moving  from  the  ruflSans  forward. 

**  Well,  Tom,  what  conclusion  have  you  arrived  at?  " 

To  be  honest,  I  had  arrived  at  no  conclusion,  though  my  inclinations 
favored  the  armistice. 

**  Do  you  think  the  beggars  can  be  trusted?  " 

'*  You  heard  his  reply  to  that.     I  am  necessary." 

*'  Till  we  reach  the  coast.     But  then  ?  " 

**  My  dear  Tom,  dead  men  tell  no  tales." 

I  shuddered.  Hayling  had  a  grim,  cold  blooded  way  about  him  that  at 
times  was  absolutely  painful. 

"But  couldn't  you  pretend  that  you  were  taking  us  to  the  Australian 
coast,  or  wherever  they  want  to  go  ?  " 

**I  think  they  could  not  be  so  easily  fooled.  Though  Gupp  may  not 
know  enough  navigation  to  find  his  true  position,  he  is  not  wholly  ignorant 
of  his  whereabouts  or  the  course  he  wishes  to  steer.  But  presently  we  shall 
be  among  the  islands,  when  a  man  wants  to  know  what  he  is  doing." 

**  And  you  think  you  could  take  the  ship  through  these  islands  ?  " 

"  I  labor  under  that  impression,"  he  replied  dryly. 

**  And  will  you?" 

'*  What  says  our  sister?  " 

Thus  appealed  to,  Ethel  came  forward. 
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'*  You  know  best,**  was  her  reply.     **  You  will  do  what  is  best.** 

**  But  do  you  think  this  man  may  be  trusted  ?  ** 

'*  No,**  said  she,  and  there  was  no  hesitation  about  the  reply. 

**NorI,**  said  he. 

I  remembered  the  warning  of  Macshiel,  and  how  he  bade  us  beware  of 
the  gunner  and  his  associates. 

*'  I  am  glad  you  are  with  me,**  said  Hayling,  **  for  I  instinctively  mistrust 
these  offers  of  peace.  True,  he  would  not  molest  us  while  I  was  of  use  ; 
but  once  our  destination  reached — what  think  you,  Tom  ?  *' 

I  only  thought  oiie  thing,  and,  sorry  as  I  was  to  prolong  the  struggle,  I 
told  him  so. 

"  Then,**  said  he,  '*  it  is  agreed.     We  stay  where  we  are  ?  '* 

*'  Agreed,**  said  Ethel  and  I. 

**  Wise  resolution,**  he  muttered  ;  then  he  was  silent  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  I  knew  he  was  thinking  the  thing  out  in  his  clear,  penetrating  way. 
The  confinement  was  odious,  but  we  were  comparatively  secure,  and  com- 
manded an  excellent  position.  If  to  us  the  situation  was  only  just  tolerable, 
it  was  a  sort  of  satisfaction  to  know  that  our  unceasing  vigilance  caused 
the  enemy  infinite  annoyance.  If  he  ruled  the  deck  forward,  it  was  fairly 
obvious  who  ruled  it  aft. 

Hayling  waved  for  the  gunner  to  advance,  and  towards  us  he  came, 
grumbling  that  we  had  been  a  precious  long  time  making  up  our  minds. 

"  But  we  have  succeeded,'*  said  Frank,  frowning.  Knowing  the  man,  I 
guessed  how  diflBcult  it  was  for  him  to  be  civil  to  Gupp. 

**  Well,  you  accept,  of  course  ?  '* 

"  On  the  contrary,  we  decline.'* 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  refuse?  **  cried  the  gunner,  aghast. 

*'  Precisely.  If  you  want  to  land  to  the  west  of  Port  Darwin  you  must 
get  there  yourself.'* 

"  BuL  you  fool,  I  can't  get  there.  Presently  we  shall  be  among  the 
islands.     Do  you  know  what  that  means  ?  *  * 

Hayling  nodded  and  said  nothing. 

**It  means,'*  said  the  gUnner,  '*that  we  shall  strike,  and  go  to  hell 
together.'* 

'*  Don't  be  so  sure  of  that,*'  said  Hayling.     "  Speak  for  yourself.'* 

'*  But  yovL  don't  seem  to  understand,**  continued  the  man,  in  a  more  con- 
ciliatory tone,  ineffectually  striving  to  conceal  his  rage.  **  There's  not  a  souj 
aboard  can  take  this  ship  through  the  islands  but  you.** 

**  And  I  don't  intend  to  try.** 

**  But  don*t  you  see,  it's  to  your  advantage  as  well  as  ours  that  we  should 
land  somewhere  in  safety  ?  If  we  go  down,  you  may  bet  your  life  that  you'll 
go  with  us — and  the  girl  along  with  you.'* 

This  was  an  afterthought,  a  sly  dig,  and  it  caught  Hayling  sharply  in  the 
ribs.  Instinctively  he  turned  to  the  girl,  and  I  heard  her  whisper,  *'  What 
is  best  for  you  is  best  for  me. '  * 

He  turned  to  Gupp.  **  I  hope  I  may  not  have  the  honor  of  going  down 
in  your  company.** 
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The  man's  flat  eyes  contracted,  and  his  whole  demeanor  betoke^ 
most  intense  rage  and  disappointment.  X 

"  Once  for  all,  do  you  refuse?**  he  cried.  \  " 

**  Yes,'*  said  Hayling,  catching  some  of  the  fellow's  quick  imperiousness.N      ■ 

''  Then  it's  to  be  war  ?  " 

"That's  as  you  fancy.  I've  na  particular  wish  for  it  myself,  but  I  am 
always  willing  to  oblige." 

**  Then  look  to  it  !  "  cried  Gupp,  his  thick  mouth  quivering  with  passion. 
'*  We've  a  long  account  to  settle,  and,  by  God,  I'll  settle  it  now  !  " 

Frank's  face  grew  black  as  a  thundercloud,  and  he  clutched  his  rifle  in  a 
way  that  made  Mr.  Gupp  fall  back  a  pace  or  two. 

**  That's  your  place,"  said  he,  nodding  forward.  **  That  after  deckhouse 
limits  your  boundary.  The  next  time  you  come  beyond  it  leave  your  flag  of 
truce  behind." 

**  That  I  will,  you  swine,"  hissed  the  gunner,  *'and  you'll  wish  I'd 
brought  it  with  me." 

So  without  more  ado,  he  turned*  on  his  heel  and  rejoined  his  companions, 
and  together  they  went  below,  leaving,  as  before,  a  man  to  watch  us.  For 
a  while  none  of  us  spoke,  though  each  was  bursting  with  thought.  Then 
Frank  addressed  the  girl. 

''Tell  me,  Ethel,  have  I  done  right ? ' ' 

'*  What  says  Tom  ?  "  was  her  cautious  reply. 

"If  he  says  no,  I'll  punch  his  head." 

**  And  if  I  say  no,  will  you  punch  my  head  ?  " 

**  That  is  a  question  requiring  some  consideration." 

**  Then  I  do  not  intend  to  run  any  risk  at  present." 

**  Dear  I>dy  of  the  Sea,"  he  said,  his  voice  instantly  changing  from  gay 
to  grave,  **  you  know  how  much  I  sympathize  wtth  the  horror  of  your 
position,  but  I  honestly  believe  I  am  actfng  for  the  best.  There  are  some 
reasons  why  I  should  take  charge  of  this  ship  ;  but,  considering  the  nature 
of  these  men,  there  are  many  more  reasons  why  I  should  not.  If  I  assume 
command,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  pass  through  the  islands  in  safety, 
but  if  I  don't  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  this  ship  never  will.  Will  this  latter 
be  to  our  advantage  or  otherwise?  Time  alone  can  tell.  One  thing  is 
certain  :  to  take  them  to  the  Australian  coast  would  almost  insure  them  their 
safety  and  our  ruin.     Dead  men  tell  no  tales." 

It  was  a  long  speech  for  Frank,  and  though  not  as  satisfying  as  one 
might  wish,  was  clear  enough.  And  as  our  fate  was  wrapped  in  the  problem- 
atical clouds  of  the  future,  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  gound  a  note 
of  approval. 


Chapter  XVIII. — Breakers. 

The  rest  of  that  morning  passed  uneventfully.  Occasionally  some 
member  of  the  crew  was  seen  ascending  or  descending  the  companion,  and 
once  or  twice  Gupp  himself  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Nor  was  there  any 
longer  any  hole  and  comer  dodging  about  their  coming  or  going.     They 
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walked  down  the  middle  of  the  deck  as  though  utterly  oblivious  of  our 
existence.  But  they  did  not  forget  that  Hayling  told  them  he  should  con- 
sider the  after  deckhouse  the  limit  of  their  boundary. 

Shortly  after  noon  that  day  a  curious  change  came  over  the  sea.  Sud- 
denly, as  it  seemed  to  us,  a  heavy  cloud  slid  across  the  sun,  and  the  glare  of 
the  tropic  day  was  instantly  trausformefl  into  an  ominous  twilight.  Almost 
at  the  same  time  strange  little  singing  breezes  blew  across  the  ship,  while 
that  portion  of  the  sea  which  could  be  seen  through  the  small  aperture  grew 
dark  and  angry. 

*' A  squall,*'  said  Hayling. 

But  it  was  something  more  than  a  squall.  When  the  first  blow  struck 
her,  the  old  ship  staggered  and  rattled  like  a  crazy  locomotive  ;  but  instantly 
righting  herself,  she  darted  forward  with  a  hiss  and  a  roar.  Then  suddenly 
the  sk}'  grew  black,  and  down  came  the  rain  and  the  wind,  the  one  a  stun- 
ning deluge,  the  other  roaring  like  a  thing  gone  mad.  Quite  a  rattle  the  big 
drops  made  as  they  crashed  down  on  deckhouse  and  deck,  and  Ethel,  who 
stood  beside  me  watching  the  storm,  whispered  excitedly  : 

**  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  out  in  that !  " 

At  first  it  seemed  as  though  Hayling's  prognostication  would  prove  cor- 
rect, and  that  this  visitation  would  resolve  itself  into  a  fierce  tropical  squall ; 
for  after  the  rain  had  ceased  the  wind  seemed  to  die  away.  Yet  seemed  only  ; 
for  suddenly  it  veered  towards  the  southwest,  and  after  a  few  preliminary 
puffs  blew  steadily  and  furiously.  Like  magic  the  seas  rose,  and  ihe  Pulo 
Way  immediately  felt  them.  She  rattled,  and  rolled,  and  pitched,  and  even 
seemed  to  moan  like  a  sentient  being  ;  and  as  we  were  right  over  the  screw, 
which  raced  horribly,  the  discomfort  of  our  position  was  increased  ten- 
fold. 

However,  we  suffered  nothing  from  the  vegeance  of  Gupp,  and  the  wrath 
of  nature  seemed  but  a  small  thing  by  comparison.  Whatever  plans  the 
gunner  may  have  formed,  and  I  had  no  doubt  that  he  and  that  rascal  Luiz 
had  talked  to  some  purpose,  the  elements  had  prevented  him  from  putting 
those  plans  into  execution.  It  was  quite  work  enough  for  Luiz  to  attend 
to  his  engines ;  anxiety  enough  for  Gupp  to  watch  the  weather  and  the 
ominous  way  in  which  the  ship  rolled,  or  lay  over  to  the  surges  which  fell 
with  fury  upon  her.  Indeed,  to  venture  amidships  was  an  act  of  some  tem- 
erity, for  occasionally  a  lump  of  water  swirled  over  that  portion  of  the  vessel, 
which,  had  it  caught  a  man,  would  assuredly  have  carried  him  overboard. 
So,  in  a  way,  this  sudden  danger  to  the  ship  proved  a  source  of  security 
to  us. 

What  sun  there  was  went  down  behind  a  cloud.  There  was  a  momentary 
angering  of  the  west,  and  then  semi  darkness  and  a  fiercer  outburst  of  the  storm. 
How  the  wind  howled  as  it  rushed  by  the  masts  and  the  rigging  !  Thump, 
thump,  came  the  great  lumps  of  seas  as  they  flung  themselves  upon  the  brave 
little  vessel.  Sometimes  they  sent  her  spinning  on  her  side  at  a  desperate 
angle;  sometimes  they  broke  aboard  her  as  though  they  would  bear  her  down 
to  destruction  ;  but  shaking  herself  like  a  dog,  she  would  send  the  water 
hissing  through  the  scupper,  or,  with  a  leap,  struggle  to  an  even  keel. 
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Though  Luiz  had  wisely  slowed  his  engines,  we  were  yet  shaken  horribly, 
and  almost  deafened  with  the  racing  of  the  screw ;  for  whenever  the  ship  dug 
her  nose  down  into  a  hollow,  and  it  happened  with  sickening  regularity,  the 
screw,  free  of  the  opposing  watery  element,  rattled  as  though  it  meant  to 
shatter  the  ship  to  pieces.  Sometimes  I  was  shaken  so  violently  that  I  had 
to  grasp  the  windowsill  for  support,  while  many  minor  inconveniences  rend- 
ered life  almost  intolerable.  Yet  none  complained,  though  each  must  have 
been  heartsick  and  weary.  And  from  the  state  of  my  own  feelings  I  guessed 
what  those  of  Ethel  must  have  been.  But  never  a  word  escaped  her ; 
never  a  suggestion  of  what  she  was  enduring.  For  her  sake  I  prayed  that 
all  might  end  well ;  but  I  feared,  I  greatly  feared. 

During  the  whole  of  that  night  the  storm  raged  furiously,  and  throughout 
the  long,  tempestuous  hours  Hayling  and  I  took  it  in  turns  to  watch.  But 
for  all  the  molestation  we  suflFered  we  might  just  as  well  have  gone  to  sleep. 
Outside  in  the  black  night  the  wind  screamed  and  panted  viciously  ;  beneath 
us  swirled  and  rattled  the  horrid  screw  ;  but  the  crew,  like  prudent  men, 
kept  to  their  quarters.  Indeed,  the  elements  fought  bravely  for  us  on  this 
occasion. 

Towards  morning  the  wind  ceased  altogether,  the  sea  rapidly  subsided, 
and  daylight  broke  late  through  a  thick,  white  fog.  Forward  of  us  the  deck- 
house was  faintly  outlined,  though  had  we  not  known  it  to  be  there,  we 
might  have  doubted  the  accuracy  of  our  vi^on.  Nothing  else  was  visible  ; 
apparently  no  one  was  moving  ;  but  by  the  quicker  throb  of  the  screw  I 
knew  Luiz  had  taken  advantage  of  the  smoother  water.  Occasionally  a  long 
wave  broke  with  a  sullen  roar  ;  a  fitful  gust  of  wind  came  sighing  out  of  the 
mist.   For  the  rest,  there  was  an  ominous  stillness,  which  was  almost  painfuL 

Suddenly  I   saw  Hayling  bend  closer  towards  the  aperture,  and  by  his 
attitude  I  knew  that  he  was  trying  to  hear  more  than  to  see.     I,  too,  listened, 
listened   intently.     Yet  I  heard  nothing  but  the  crunch  of  the  screw,  the 
noise  of  the  water. 
•  After  a  few  seconds  of  eager  straining  he  turned  to  me. 

**  Tom,  do  you  hear  anything  unusual  ?  " 

'*  Nothing.'' 

* '  Try  again  ? ' ' 

Once  more  I  strained  every  nerve,  but  with  a  like  result.  I  could  distin- 
guish nothing  unusual  in  the  sounds  that  reached  my  ears. 

''Well?''  said  he. 

**  Nothing,  old  man." 

**  Strange,"  he  muttered,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  much  perplexed. 

"  What  was  it  like  ?  " 

*'  Like  something  I  hope  we  may  not  encounter.  Ah,  there  it  is  again  ! 
Did  you  hear  it  then  ?  " 

I  had  to  confess  once  more  that  I  heard  nothing  unusual. 

**  Perhaps  I'm  dreaming — fanciful,"  he  mused.  **The  devil  take  it, 
Tom,  I  must  pull  myself  together!  " 

Unknown  to  us,  Ethel  had  drawn  near,  and  when  Hayling  had  finished 
speaking  she  turned  to  him,  sayings  **  I  think  I  heard  something,  Frank." 


* 
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**  You  did,  eh  ?  "  said  he  quickly.     **  Tell  me  what  it  was  like?  " 
**  It  reminded  me  of  the  long  rollers  breaking  on  the  beach." 
**  The  very  thing,**  he  cried.     **  Ah,  there  it  goes  again  1  " 
There  was  no  doubt  of  it  this  time.     It  came  faintly,  but  it  was  just  such 
another  sound  as  the  sea  makes  when  it  comes  tumbling  on  the  shore. 
*'  Breakers,  Frank?" 
"Tm  afraid  so." 

**  We  shall  be  lost  !  "  cried  the  girl. 

**  Let-up  hope  not,"  said  he.     **  You  are  not  afraid,  little  sister?" 
For  a  moment  she  could  not  speak  ;  but  he  took  her  hand  and  patted  it, 
and  looking  into  her  eyes  gave  her  courage. 

'*  No,  I  am  not  afraid,"  she  said.  **  We  are  in  the  hands  of  God.'* 
**  And  God  has  safely  sjeered  us  through  too  many  narrow  waters  to 
strand  us  now."  And  again  the  old  sweet  smile  came  to  his  haggard  face, 
and  I  saw  her  head  drop  over  his  great  hand.  What  else  happened  I  cannot 
say,  for  at  that  moment  a  sudden  smarting  mist  swept  across  my  eyes.  The 
deuce  take  such  fogs,  say  I,  for  they  are  apt  to  make  a  man  wonder  what  is 
the  matter  with  him. 

Soon  the  sound  came  again,  this  time  with  startling  distinctness  ;  then 
Hay  ling  began  to  fidget. 

*  *  Where  the  deuce  are  they  ?  **  he  muttered,  meaning  the  crew.  "  No 
one  about.  Can't  they  hear  ?  God  Almighty  !  " — as  a  clear,  loud  roar  broke 
on  our  ears — '*  we  shall  be  on  top  of  it  in  a  minute  !  Tom,  old  man,  this  is 
no  time  for  striking.  I  think  I*d  better  make  for  the  bridge  ;"  and  he 
turned  to  the  door  shouting  just  as  though  the  man  at  the  wheel  could  hear 
him,  **  Starbard,  you  infei;nal  fool ;  hard  a-starboard  !  " 

But  before  he  could  get  the  door  open  we  heard  some  shrill,  excited  cries 
forward,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  the  ship  struck. 

(to  bb  continued.) 


HEARTS. 

**  Give  me  your  heart,  my  pretty  maid," 

I  said  with  gentle  passsion  ; 
For  to  steal  the  heart  of  a  winsome  jade 

Is  now  quite  out  of  fashion. 

'*  Kind  sir,"  quoth  she,  *'  1  give  it  you, 

Not  even  asking  mother. 
And  here's  another  one — that's  two  ; 

Another,  and  another  !  " 

And  she  kept  on,  to  my  chagrin, 

With  spots,  Ace,  Jack,  King,  Queen  ; 

Hearts  was  our  game  ;  she  played  to  win- 
And  gave  me  all  thirteen  ! 
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Chapter  I. — Two  Mbn  Arrtvk  at  Camdbn.  • 

T^HE  evening  train  was  late,  and,  having  fallen  out  of  schedule,  almost 
crawled  from  switch  to  switch  on  its  way  to  Camden. 

To  those  unfamiliar  with  the  narrow  gauge,  single  track  road,  it  would 
seem  a  wonder  if  the  train  ever  reached  its  destination,  for  the  loops  around 
mountain  spurs,  the  winding  trestles  across  valleys  and  ravines,  and  the  little, 
dark  tunnels,  were  innumerable. 

Two  men,  ensconced  in  a  comer  of  the  smoker,  evidently  found  the  trip 
very  trying. 

One,  a  tall,  broad  shouldered  fellow  with  a  blond  mustache  and  keen  blue 
eyes,  had  come  from  Sharpsburg,  and  had  preempted  the  seat.  His  com- 
panion, a  man  of  slighter  build  and  dark  complexion,  and  with  rather  shifty 
black  eyeSy  had  entered  the  train  at  a  way  station,  and,  the  car  being  filled 
at  that  time,  seated  himself  beside  the  blond  man. 

**  It's  seven  o'clock  now,"  said  the  original  occupant  of  the  corner  seat, 
snapping  his  watch.  *'  How  much  longer  is  this  going  to  last  ?  Have  you 
any  idea?*' 

**  We  ought  to  reach  Camden  inside  half  an  hour,"  replied  the  other, 
*'  unless  we  get  side  tracked  again." 

**  You're  acquainted  with  this  road,  I  take  it  ?  "  inquired  the  first  speaker, 
with  a  curious  glance  at  his  companion's  bearded  face. 

There  was  little  of  his  features  to  be  seen,  for  a  closely  cropped  pointed 
beard  covered  his  face  almost  to  the  eyes.  *  He  looked  like  a  professional 
man  or  a  commercial  traveler. 

"Well,  a  little,"  admitted  the  other,  with  just  a  trace  of  hesitancy.  **  But 
I  haven't  been  to  Camden  for  some  years." 

"  What  kind  of  a  town  is  it  ?    You  see,  I  expect  to  settle  there,  and  I 

have  no  idea  of  the  place." 
I 
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**  Going  to  live  there,  eh?'*  asked  the  dark  man  curiously.  **  Going 
into  business?" 

*'  Clerkship  in  the  bank — Camden  County  Bank,  I  believe  they  call  it." 

"Is  that  so?  "  The  other's  interest  seemed  to  increase.  "  I  know  that 
institution  very  well,"  he  said,     "  Old  Deane  Murdock  is  the  president." 

**  Yes,  he's  sort  of  a  relative  of  mine,"  said  the  first  speaker. 

"  He's  wealthy,"  added  the  other.  **  Owns  the  bank  building,  and  a 
good  share  of  the  town,  too.     Got  rich  in  oil." 

"  So  I  believe. " 

**  The  bank's  a  rich  one— one  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  State." 

"Are  you  going  to  stay  any  length  of  time  in  Camden?  " 

**  Well  " — ^and  the  dark  man  showed  his  white  teeth  in  a  little  smile — "  I 
think  some  of  settling  there  myself." 

"  That  so?  Glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  blond  man  heartily.  "  What's 
your  line  ?  ' ' 

**  Insurance  and  real  estate.  Something  I  had  in — ^well,  in  another  part 
of  the  State,  didn't  pan  out  just  as  I  expected,  and  I  thought  I'd  try  Camden 
for  a  while. ' ' 

"  Well,  I  hope  I'll  see  more  of  you.  I  shall  be  dead  lonesome,  you  know. 
Not  an  acquaintance  in  the  place.  Can  scarcely  claim  Mr.  Murdock  ad  one, 
for  I've  never  met  him."  He  drew  a  card  case  from  his  pocket  and  handed 
a  pasteboard  to  his  new  acquaintance.  "  Drop  into  the  bank  and  see  me 
when  I  get  settled." 

The  other  took  the  card  and  read  thereon  : 

Robert  Kbnnard. 

"  Oh,  I'll  call  in  the  bankand  see  you,"  he  said,  with  a  slow  smile.  "  My 
name  is  Newbold.     I  haven't  a  card  with  me." 

He  held  out  his  hand  and  Kennard  grasped  it  with  a  warmth  which 
seemed  to  be  a  part  of  his  nature.  There  was  a  vigorous  cordiality  and 
freshness  about  him  which  seemed  to  attract  the  other  man. 

"  I  suppose  there  is  a  hotel  in  Camden?  "  queried  Elennard. 

**  Well — yes — such  as  it  is.  Still,  I  speak  from  but  slight  experience," 
the  other  hastened  to  add.     "  I  believe  it  is  a  very  poor  hotel." 

And  experience  proved  to  Kennard  that  Newbold  was  right.  When  the 
train  finally  steamed  into  the  little  station  he  made  his  way  to  the  hostelry 
across  the  street,  which  bore  the  name  ''  Camden  Rest  "  over  the  door. 

But  before  dawn  he  decided  that  the  name  was  a  satire,  and  determined, 
if  he  could  find  any  other  lodgings  in  the  town,  not  to  accept  again  the  hos- 
pitality of  mine  host  of  Camden  Rest. 

Kennard  found  himself  quite  as  lonely  as  he  had  expected.  His  fellow 
clerks  in  the  bank  were  all  elderly  men  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
institution  a  long  time,  and  there  was  not  one  to  whom  he  '*  cottoned." 

Camden  itself  looked  to  be  about  as  dreary  a  place  as  he  had  ever  seen. 
The  view  from  the  bank  windows  showed  simply  a  stretch  of  muddy, 
unpaved  street,  with  several  pretentious  brick  buildings  among  the  smoked 
hued  wooden  structures. 
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There  was  a  glimpse  to  be  had  of  the  monntains ;  but  they  were  not 
beautiful  so  near  at  hand.  The  hillsides  were  quite  scarred  by  pits  and 
littered  with  tall  frames  of  timber  which  marked  abandoned 'wells,  for  Camden 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  oil  country. 

During  the  day  Kennard  made  inquiries  for  lodgings.  His  fellow  clerks 
were  all  married  men,  and  could  give  little  information  on  the  subject.  But 
the  porter  directed  him  to  a  house  on  the  hillside,  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
town,  as  being  a  place  where  a  single  gentleman  might  be  accommodated. 

"  Old  Jonah  Hess  an*  his  niece  live  there — or  rather  she  lives  there  an'  he 
stays  with  her  when  he's  to  home.  He's  crazy  as  a  loon,  but  as  harmless  a 
critter  as  there  is  in  the  mountains,"  remarked  Kennard' s  informant.  **  She's 
a  mighty  capable  girl,  an'  has  taken  lodgers  before.  Her  mother  was  a  right 
smart  housekeeper,  too.     Just  tell  her  I  sent  you,  Mr.  Kennard." 

So,  after  banking  hours,  the  new  derk  walked  through  the  town  and  up 
the  red  day  road  in  search  of  the  Hess  cottage. 

There  was  a  small  boy  and  a  yellow  dog  in  the  yard — ^a  combination  not 
at  all  uncommon  in  this  mountain  region,  where  a  family's  poverty  is  judged 
by  the  number  of  mongrel  curs  it  keeps. 

Kennard  made  inquiry  for  Miss  Hess. 

'*  Elate' s  in  the  house,"  said  the  boy.  "  You  knock  on  the  door,  mister, 
and  she'll  hear  you." 

Kennard  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  waited,  hat  in  hand,  expecting  to  meet  a 
woman  of  possibly  angular  features  and  uncertain  age  and  temper.  He  was 
totally  unprepared  for  the  youthful,  not  to  say  attractive,  appearance  of  the 
girl  who  answered  his  knock. 

She  was  a  tall  woman,  it  was  true  ;  but  the  angles  were  missing.  Her 
face  lacked  any  distinctive  mark  of  beauty,  but  the  features  were  well  formed 
and  she  had  the  kindest  eyes  Kennard  had  ever  seen — eyes  that  looked 
frankly  into  his  own  and  never  flinched. 

The  bank  derk  was  a  little  confused  ;  he  had  been  so  disappointed  in  his 
expectations. 

**  Am  I  speaking  with  Miss  Hess  ?  "  he  asked. 

' '  You  are.     What  do  you  wish  ?  " 

' '  My  name  is  Kennard  ;  I  am  from  the  bank.  The  porter  there — I^ittle,  I 
believe  his  name  is — directed  me  here  for  lodgings." 

'*  We  have  taken  lodgers  occasionally,"  she  said,  looking  at  him  in  some 
perplexity.  **  But  you  look  like  a  dty  man,  sir  ;  perhaps  you  would  not  be 
suited  with  our  accommodations." 

*'  I  cannot  tell  until  I  see  them,"  returned  Kennard,  with  a  smile.  "  I've 
spent  one  night  in  the  hotel  below,  and  your  accommodations  must  be  some- 
thing frightful  if  they  are  not  better  than  the  Camden  Rest." 

**  Come  in,  then,  and  see  for  yourself,"  she  said,  with  an  answering  smile. 
**  I  have  two  gable  rooms  ;  you  can  look  at  them  both,  sir." 

Kennard  was  prepared  to  be  suited  with  almost  anything  after  his  experi- 
ence at  the  hotel ;  but  the  rooms  were  really  very  comfortably  furnished  and 
he  engaged  ouv^. 

He  brought  up  his  luggage  before  supper  and  sat  down  to  the  evening 
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meal  with  the  young  landlady  and  the  small  boy,  who  proved  to  be  her  brother. 
The  uncle,  of  whom  the  bank  porter  had  spoken,  did  not  materialize  that 
night. 

The  following  morning  Kennard  saw  the  man  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
made  on  the  train  coming  from  Sharpsburg. 

Newbold  came  into  the  bank  and  inquired  for  the  president.  He  was 
shown  into  Mr.  Murdock's  office,  and  when  he  cdme  out  he  saw  Kennard  and 
stopped  a  moment  to  speak  to  him. 

*' I*vejust  hired  an  office  in  this  building,**  he  said.  *' You'll  see  my 
'  shingle  *  out  very  shortly.     Come  in  and  see  me.** 

**  I  will,**  said  the  bank  clerk,  '*  This  is  surely  a  slow  hole,  as  you 
warned  me.** 

*  *  Rather.  We  must  see  more  of  each  other.  By  the  way,  where  are 
you  stopping?    You  weren*t  at  the  hotel  last  night.** 

**  No,  thank  Heaven  !  I  tried  it  one  night,  and  I*d  rather  camp  out  than 
continue  in  the  Camden  Rest.  But  I  happened  to  get  a  very  comfortable 
place — ^just  outside  the  town.**  "^ 

**  You* re  in  luck,**  said  Newbold.     '*  I  hope  1*11  be  as  fortunate." 

**  Better  come  up  with  me.  There's  another  room  in  the  house,  I  believe. 
The  family *s  name  is  Hess.*' 

**  Hess  !  **     Newbold  uttered  the  word  with  marked  emphasis. 

**  Yes.  A  young  woman  and  her  small  brother  are  all  I've  seen  so  far, 
beside  a  half  grown  girl  in  the  kitchen.  But  I  believe  there's  an  old  man 
there,  too  ;  Jonah  Hess  his  name  is,  I  understand.*' 

*' Jonah  Hess  !  '*  repeated  the  other,  with  a  strange  intonation  of  voice, 
and  with  his  face  turned  from  Kennard. 

**  You*d  better  come  up  and  try  it,**  said  the  bank  clerk. 

**  Perhaps' I  will,**  responded  Newbold,  turning  away. 

That  afternoon  when  Kennard  left  the  office  he  saw  a  newly  painted  sign 
upon  the  marble  slab  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

Evidently  the  insurance  man  was  a  person  of  energy  and  push.  He 
stopped  and  read  the  words : 

James  Nbwbold, 

Reai.  Estate  and  Insurance. 

Loans  Negotiated. 

The  room  he  occui»ed  was  the  one  directly  behind  the  banking  rooms, 
one  of  the  most  desirable  apartments  in  the  btulding.  Mr.  Newbold  cer- 
tainly had  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  work. 


Chapter  II.— The  Story  of  Jonah  Hess. 

**  You  are  to  have  a  neighbor  up  stairs,  Mr.  Kennard,**  said  Kathryn 
Hess,  when  the  bank  clerk  appeared  that  afternoon.  ' '  Another  gentleman 
has  taken  the  room  opposite  yours.** 

"Mr.  Newbold?*' 

**  Yes  ;  he  said  his  name  was  Newbold.  He  told  me  he  was  acquainted 
wltli  you.     I  suppose  you  do  not  object  to  a  neighbor  ?  *  * 
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''Ob,  no,  indeed,"  said  Kennard.    "  I  advised  him  to  come  and  see  you." 

"  Then  I  am  to  ihsLnkyou  for  my  second  boarder?  "  she  said,  with  a  little 
smile  and  bow. 

"I  like  to  have  people  grateful  to  me  ;  bnt  I'm  afraid  I  deserve  very 
little  gratitude  in  this  matter.  Mr.  Newbold  had  been  staying  at  the  Cam- 
den Rest  as  well  as  I,  and  it  took  very  little  persuasion  to  get  him  to  try  for 
lodgings  elsewhere.     Will  he  board  here  also  ?  " 

**  After  today.    He  will  have  his  breakfast  and  supper,  just  as  you  do." 

While  conversing  they  entered  the  kitchen.  It  was  a  large  room,  and, 
as  in  most  old  fashioned  dwellings,  was  the  pleasantest  one  in  the  house. 

It  was,  to  use  a  colonial  term,  **  the  living  room."  The  young  girl  who 
"helped"  was  rattling  the  crockery  in  the  pantry,  and  beside  the  huge 
square  stove  which  occupied  the  fireplace  there  sat  a  person  whom  Kennard 
had  not  seen  before. 

It  was  a  man — a  man  with  face  tanned  and  wrinkled  like  a  withered 
apple,  cleanly  shaven  but  for  a  little  tuft  of  snow  white  beard  on  his  chin, 
and  his  head  crowned  by  thick  white  hair.  He  might  have  been  sixty  years 
of  age— or  a  score  of  years  older. 

His  frame  was  that  of  a  strong  man  ;  he  had  long,  muscular  arms  and  a 
broad,  full  chest.  His  head  rose  from  his  great  shoulders  like  a  turret 
capping  a  rugged  fortress  ;  but  the  face  itself  looked  dull  and  rather 
childish. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  man's  body  was  that  of  an  athlete  ;  but  Keunard 
noticed  a  pair  of  rudely  constructed  crutches  leaning  against  the  chair.  He 
looked  down  and  saw  that  .the  man's  feet  were  mere  stumps,  wrapped  in 
pieces  of  leather. 

He  had  either  lost  those  members  altogether  or  they  were  twisted  entirely 
out  of  shape. 

"  Uncle  Jonah,"  said  the  girl,  noting  her  boarder's  curious  glance,  "  this 
is  Mr.  Kennard." 

The  old  man  looked  up  and  nodded  solemnly,  but  at  once  returned  to 
his  musings. 

"He  is  tired  now,"  Kathryn  whispered,  "and  will  brood  over  his 
trouble.     But  he  will  be  better  by  and  by." 

"  How  did  he  become  crippled?  "  inquired  Kennard,  in  a  low  voice. 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment  curiously.  ' '  Has  nobody  told  you  about 
Jonah  Hess  ?  "  she  queried. 

"  I  must  admit  my  ignorance." 

•*  He  will  tell  you  himself  by  and  by,"  she  said.  "  He  teUs  everybody. 
I  wish  he  would  not,  for  it  only  makes  him  worse.  Supper  will  be  ready 
very  soon,  Mr.  Kennard." 

During  the  meal  the  old  man  said  very  little  ;  but  afterward,  when  the 
boy  had  gone  to  bed,  and  Kathryn  had  seated  herself  in  a  low  chair  with  a 
basket  of  mending  by  her  side,  the  old  man  filled  a  long  pipe  and  looked 
across  at  Kennard. 

"You're  a  stranger  here,  I  reckon?"  he  said,  his  eyes  glowing  under 
the  shadow  of  the  heavy  brows. 
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''  Qtute  so,"  replied  the  bank  dark. 

''Yes,  a  stranger,"  mused  the  old  man.  "You  don't  know  these 
mountains,  then  ?  " 

'*  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  been  farther  west  than  Harrisburg.  " 

"  Then  you  don't  know  what  sort  of  a  country  this  is,"  said  the  other, 
his  brows  drooping  more  heavily  over  his  eyes. 

''It  looks  rather  romantic  from  the  village  here,"  suggested  Kennard. 

"  Romantic  1  romantic  ! " 

The  old  fellow  straightened  up  and  spread  out  his  hands. 

"  I  can  tell  you  a  nMnance  of  these  mountains — my  own  story.  D'ye  see 
these  stumps  ?  " 

He  pointed  to  the  shortened  limbs. 

"  Them  air  nice  things  for  a  man  to  get  'round  on,  ain't  they  ?  " 

Kennard  scarcely  knew  what  reply  to  make,  but  Hess  did  not  wait  for 
a  response. 

' '  Let  me  tell  you  about  it, ' '  he  said.  ' '  It  happened  nigh  fifteen  years 
ago.     Fifteen  years  !    Think  of  it — fifteen  years  on  two  stumps  for  feet 

"  I  was  livin'  in  my  own  house  'bout  four  mile  from  town.  The  house 
is  standin'  now — it's  not  far  from  Tank  Three.  I  lived  there  alone.  Kath- 
ryn's  folks  wam't  dead  then,  an'  I  never  married.  I  thank  Heaven  I  didn't, 
ef  this  was  oomin'  to  me. 

"  My  farm  was  rocky,  but  I'd  got  a  little  ile  out  of  it,  and  I  was  always 
forehanded.  I'd  saved  some  money — ^near  three  thousand  dollars.  Kep'  it 
by  me  in  the  house — ^never  had  much  faith  in  banks.  No  o£Eenae  to  you,  sir. 
I  understand  you're  in  the  village  bank. 

"Well,  the  neighbors  knew  I  had  money,  an'  I  s'pose  it  got  winded 
'round  that  I  had  a  good  deal  more'n  three  thousand  dollars.  I  lived  alone, 
so  I  s'pose  I  was  a  temptin'  mark.  But  bless  ye,  I  never  thought  of  being 
robbed  i 

"  One  night  (it  was  in  the  early  stmimer  and  a  sultry  sort  of  an  evening) 
I  was  sittin'  in  the  kitchen,  readin'  the  newspaper.  There  was  a  thunder- 
storm coming  up  over  the  mountain.  It  must  ha'  been  about  ten  o'clock, 
an'  I  was  thinkin'  some  of  gotn'  to  bed«  I  never  heard  a  sound,  until 
suddenly  the  light  was  blotted  out. 

"  I  struggled  an'  yelled,  but  it  come  so  sudden  that  I  didn't  know  a 
blanket  had  been  throwed  over  my  head  till  I  found  myself  choking  for 
breath.  I  was  a  strong  man  then,  an'  I  fought  like  a  wildcat.  But  it  was 
no  use  ;  there  was  too  many  of  'em.  God,  if  I'd  only  had  an  axe  in  my  hand  ! ' ' 

The  old  man's  face  worked  convulsively.  There  was  nothing  dull  or 
childish  in  it  now.  The  eyes  glowed  savagely  and  the  lips  drew  back  from 
the  strong  white  teeth. 

"  They  tied  my  arms  and  legs,"  he  continued  ;  "  tied  'em  so  tight  that 
the  cords  cut  deep  into  my  flesh.  Then  they  pulled  off  the  blanket  so  that  I 
could  see.  There  was  four  of  'em  ;  but  ev'ry  man*s  face  was  covered  by  a 
long  mask.     I  could  sca'cely  tell  which  from  'tother. 

"  Then  they  told  me  what  they'd  come  for.  They  wanted  money — my 
money  that  I'd  worked  for  an*  saved." 
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The  old  man  wrung  his  hands  as  though  the  thought  of  losing  his  hoard 
was  still  very  fresh  in  his  mind. 

**  I  tried  to  deny  havin*  any  ;  but  they  swore  they'd  kill  me  ef  I  didn't 
tell  where  it  was  hid.  But  I  wouldn't  tell.  That  three  thousand  dollars 
meant  years  of  bard  work  to  me.  I  wam't  goin'  to  let  it  go  without  a 
struggle. 

"  So  they  s' arched  me,  and  findin'  nothing  in  my  clothes,  commenced 
beatin'  and  kickin'  me.  One  of  the  devils  struck  me  in  the  face  with  his 
clenched  fist  so  hard  that  I  was  knocked  out  of  my  chair ;  an'  all  the  time 
was  trussed  up  like  a  chicken. 

•'Why  didn't  the  lightning  strike  the  curs?  Why  didn't  the  torch  of 
God  blast  them  before  my  eyes  ?  " 

The  cripple's  hands  shook  as  he  raised  them  skyward  in  a  gesture  of 
imprecation.     It  was  several  moments  before  he  could  go  on.' 

**  Finding  blows  wouldn't  make  me  tell  them,  they  picked  me  up,  chair 
and  all,  and  carried  me  out  to  the  rear  of  the  house.  They  brought  wood  from 
my  chip  pile  an'  made  a  big  fire  in  the  yard,  while  the  thunder  muttered  on 
the  mountain  and  the  lightnin'  streaked  the  clouds.  I  thought  they  was  goin' 
to  burn  down  the  house,  though  I  couldn't  see  what  good  that  would  ever 
do  'em. 

**  But  I  found  they  was  sharper  than  that,  Ef  they'd  been  Injuns  they 
couldn't  ha'  thought  up  a  more  devilish  plan.  I  kep'  expectin'  somebody 'd 
come  along  an'  save  me,  for  the  light  of  the  fire  could  be  seen  a  good  ways. 
But  Satan  helped  his  own  that  night. 

'*  One  of  'em  asked  me  again  where  the  money  was  hid,  an'  told  me  ef 
I  didn't  tell  they'd  burn  me  alive.  I  didn't  believe  they'd  dare  torture  me, 
an'  denied  havin'  any. 

**  So  they  grabbed  my  chair,  set  it  close  to  the  flames,  and  after  puUin' 
off  my  boots  held  my  feet  right  in  the  fire  !  God  !  It  could  have  been  no 
worse  ef  they'd  throwed  me  in  head  first." 

The  wrinkled  brown  face  of  the  cripple  looked  fairly  demoniacal  as  he 
told  the  story,  and  Kennard  could  not  repress  a  shudder  at  the  awful  picture 
he  drew. 

**Yes,  it  makes  you  cringe  to  hear  about  it,"  gasped  Hess.  **  Think 
o'  me  !    Think  o'  me  ! 

*'  I  couldn't  fight  much,  but  the  pain  was  awful,  an'  in  my  struggles  I 
knocked  off  the  mask  of  the  fellow  who  held  my  legs.  He  cursed  me  and 
struck  me  in  the  face  ;  but  befoi'e  he  got  the  mask  back  in  place  I  got  a  good 
look  at  him.  I  knew  the  wretch — I'll  never  forget  him,  either.  If  I  ever 
meet  him  in  a  crowd  of  ten  thousand,  I'll  know  him,  an'  I'll  tear  his  black 
heart  out  I 

**  He  was  a  well  shooter — a  ne'er  do  well — who  lived  here  and  was  known 
to  be  a  rascal,  although  he  warn't  much  more'n  a  boy.  They  called  him 
Risky  Jim  ;  he  was  a  daredevil,  reckless  fellow. 

**  Did  I  tell  'em  where  the  money  was  hid  ?  Yes,  I  told  'em.  No  man 
could  ha'  stood  that  pain.  I  was  nigh  erbout  crazy,  though,  'fore  I  give  in. 
An'  they  laughed,  and  struck  me  again,  and  ran  into  the  house  to  see  if  I'd 
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told  the  truth.     They  got  it — ^three  thousand  dollars  ;  every  penny  I  had  in 
the  world. ' ' 

The  old  man's  mind  seemed  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  of  his  loss  more  than 
upon  the  terrible  suffering  he  had  undergone. 

''I'd  oughter  died  then,  I  s'pose.  I  wam't  never  to  be  no  good  in  the* 
world  again.  I'm  a  burden  to  other  folks — a  cripple  and  a  pauper.  But 
before  I  go  '* — Hess  half  rose  from  his  chair  and  his  brown  fingers  clutched 
at  an  imaginary  foe — *'  but  before  I  go  I'd  like  to  get  my  fingers  on  the 
throat  of  one  of  that  gang  !  I  dunno  why  I'm  left  alive — useless  an'  a 
burden — ef  'tain't  for  vengeance.  I  didn't  see  but  one  of  *em  ;  but  ef  that 
^n€  sver  crosses  my  path  ag'in  I'll  know  him — never  fear  ! 

**And  when  we  meet" — the  old  man  was  on  his  feet,  his  claw-like 
hands  outstretched,  his  face  convulsed  with  passion — ''and  when  we  meet 
I'll  know  him  an'  he'll  know  me,  an'  then " 

At  that  instant  there  was  a  light  rap  upon  the  door,  which  immediately 
swung  back. 

Kennard,  startled  by  the  interruption,  turned  about.  Mewbold  stood  in 
the  doorway,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  face  of  the  half  crazed  old  man,  and 
there  was  an  expression  in  them  that  the  bank  clerk  did  not  understand. 

But  his  attention  was  recalled  to  Jonah  Hess  instantly.  The  cripple 
uttered  a  choking  cry,  staggered  forward  a  yard  or  two  upon  his  mutilated 
limbs,  and  fell  at  full  length  upon  the  floor. 


Chapter  III. — Newbold's  Strange  Actions. 

An  hour  later  Kennard  and  Newbold  were  smoking  in  the  former's  room, 
and  the  bank  clerk  was  telling  his  visitor  the  story  of  Jonah  Hess. 

*'  The  man's  half  cracked,  I  judge,"  he  said.  *'  He  probably  worshiped 
that  little  hoard  of  money,  and  the  loss  of  it,  together  with  the  brutal  treatment 
he  received  at  the  hands  of  the  scoundrels,  turned  his  brain.  Miss  Kathyrn 
tells  me  that  he  sometimes  wanders  about  the  mountains  for  days  at  a  time. 
It  was  only  tonight  he  came  down  from  his  old  farm,  I  believe,  after  having 
been  away  three  or  four  days." 

Newbold  shuddered. 

**  His  face  was  like  a  ghost's,"  he  remarked. 

"  Your  coming  in  just  as  he  completed  his  story  startled  him,  I  reckon. 
It  startled  me.  Lord,  I'd  been  so  interested  in  the  yarn  that  I  had  forgotten 
my  surroundings.  * ' 

'*  It's  a  beastly  story  to  tell  a  fellow  just  before  bed,"  said  the  insurance 
man,  rising.  '*  Lucky  we  were  here  to  help  the  old  man  to  his  room.  I 
don't  know  what  that  girl  would  have  done  alone.  By  the  way,  what  do  you 
think  of  her?" 

**  A  pretty  smart  young  woman,  I  should  say,"  responded  Kennard  slowly. 

"Yes,  I  know  that.     But  what  about  her  looks?  " 

"  She's  good  looking,  as  women  go,"  was  Kennard's  cautious  reply. 

Newbold  laughed.  *'  Oli,  well,"  he  said,  «*  keep  your  opinion  to  yourself 
if  you  want  to.     She's  not  a  half  bad  girl.     Good  night." 
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Bnt  Kennatd  did  aot  turn  in  at  onoe.  He  did  not  just  like  the  tone 
which  his  fellow  boarder  had  used  in  referring  to  Miss  Hess,  and  it  was  of 
her,  rather  than  of  her  nnde,  whom  he  thought  as  he  finally  dropped 
to  sleep. 

In  the  morning,  Jonah  Hess  appeared  none  the  worse  for  his  sadden  ill 
turn.  He  came  to  the  breakfast  tableland,  although  he  did  not  look  as 
childish  as  he  had  when  Kennard  first  saw  him,  he  scarcely  spoke  dnring 
the  meal. 

But  the  bank  derk  noticed  that  his  eyes  followed  Newbold's  movements 
with  strange  persistency. 

During  the  day  Kennard  found  time  to  drop  in  upon  the  insurance  man. 

The  office  he  had  selected  was  a  well  lighted  one,  and  he  had  furnished 
it  with  considerable  care.  There  were  heavy  draperies  at  the  window,  a  nice 
carpet  on  the  floor,  and  the  furniture  was  of  the  best.  He  wiEus  just  unpack- 
ing a  bookcase  when  Kennard  entered. 

*'  Oh,  I  shall  be  pretty  nicely  fixed  here  in  a  few  days,"  he  said,  "  This 
bookcase  is  going  to  stand  over  there — ^against  the  wall" — ^pointing  to  the 
partition  between  the  office  and  the  banking  rooms.  "I've  a  box  of 
books  on  the  way,  if  the  railroad  hasn't  lost  tl^em  in  the  shuffle.  I  propose 
to  spend  a  good  deal  of  my  time  here,  for  that  stuffy  little  room  up  to  the 
cottage  is  only  fit  to  sleep  in." 

**  You'll  be  very  pleasantly  situated,"  said  the  bank  derk.  **  You  must 
expect  to  do  a  good  deal  of  business." 

**  I  ought  to.  There  is  no  competition  in  the  place.  I've  spotted  two 
or  three  fellows  already  that  I  think  I  can  sell  insurance  to,  and  I've  looked 
over  the  real  estate  field,  and  there's  a  good  chance  for  speculation." 

**  Oil  land  is  rather  risky  property,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Well — it  may  be.  But  I  know  aUr  about  it.  By  Jove,  I  ought  to  !  I 
was  brought  up  right  amoug  the  oil  wells  I " 

**  So  this  is  your  *  native  heath,'  is  it  ?  "  inquired  Kennard. 

**  Er — no  !  Oh,  no  ! "  exclaimed  Newbold,  with  considerable  emphasis. 
"  But  I  come  from  a  section  of  Pennsylvania  a  good  deal  like  this.  Known 
about  oil  all  my  life  ;  lost  and  won  my  share  of  money  in  it  before  now." 

Kennard  found  his  fellow  boarder  to  be  very  uncommunicative.  He  was 
sociable  enongh,  but  he  told  little  about  himself. 

Yet  he  seemed  desirous  of  cultivating  the  bank  clerk's  acquaintance,  and 
spent  part  of  almost  every  evening  with  him.  He  frequently  called  in  to  see 
him  at  the  bank  when  business  was  not  pressing,  and  made  himself  very 
agreeable  to  the  other  derks. 

He  could  be  a  charming  conversationalist  when  he  tri^. 

But  there  were  things  about  him  Kennard  did  not  fancy.  One,  in  par- 
ticular, was  his  treatment  of  Miss  Hess. 

Kennard  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  girl's  character  ;  Newbold 
seemed  to  see  nothing  in  her  to  call  for  more  respectful  treatment  than  he 
would  have  given  a  waitress  at  the  hotel,  for  instance.  His  familiarity 
grated  upon  Kennard' s  finer  fedings. 

But  old  Jonah  appeared  to  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to  Newbold.     He 
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seemed  to  wish  to  be  near  him  whenever  he  was  in  the  house,  and  tried  to 
talk  with  him  a  good  deal. 

The  insurance  agent  treated  the  old  man  quite  as  bruskly  as  he  did  the 
niece,  but  Jonah  showed  no  chagrin  when  Newbold  snubbed  him.  His  atti- 
tude was  that  of  a  dog  to  its  master  ;  yet  sometimes  Kennard  thought  there 
was  an  expression  in  the  cripple's  eyes  as  they  rested  upon  Newbold  which 
was  almost  savage. 

He  was  rather  glad  the  old  man  had  not  taken  a  fancy  to  him. 

In  less  than  a  week  Newbold  was  completely  settled  in  his  office,  and  then 
he  went  out  upon  the  street  less.  Pew  people  sought  him  out,  and  yet  he 
carried  the  afr  of  being  extremely  busy. 

On  one  occasion  Kennard  went  in  during  the  lunch  hour  and  found  him 
stretched  comfortably  upon  a  lounge,  fast  asleep.  The  bank  derk  began  to 
believe  that  most  of  his  days  were  spent  in  just  that  way ;  and  yet  he 
appeared  to  retire  at  quite  a  reasonable  hour. 

Usually  the  two  young  men  smoked  a  cigar  together  in  Kennard' s  room 
before  going  to  bed,  and  it  was  seldom  later  than  ten  o'clock  when  Newbold 
went  to  his  chamber. 

Kennard  was  usually  a  heavy  sleeper  ;  but  one  night,  something  like  ten 
days  after  having  established  himself  at  the  Hess  cottage,  he  was  troubled 
with  wakefulness.  He  did  not  retire  at  once  when  Newbold  left  him,  but 
smoked  a  second  cigar  ;  and  even  then,  when  he  had  blown  out  the  light  and 
got  into  bed,  sleep  would  not  come. 

He  lay  half  an  hour,  perhaps,  when  suddenly  he  heard  a  sound  from  New- 
bold's  room.  In  a  moment  he  felt,  rather  than  heard,  somebody  creeping 
along  the  hall. 

His  own  door  was  open  a  crack.  The  prowler  stopped  and  pushed  it  a 
little  more  ajar. 

Kennard  thought  he  was  about  to  enter,  but  after  a  moment,  evidently 
assured  that  the  bank  clerk  was  asleep,  the  door  was  pulled  to  again  and  the 
light  footfall  went  on,  descending  the  stairs. 

**  Who  in  thunder  is  it  ?  "  muttered  the  young  man,  and  he  rose  very 
quietly  and  went  to  the  window  as  he  heard  the  door  softly  open  and 
shut. 

It  was  rather  dark  without,  but  he  could  distinguish  the  figure  standing 
in  the  shadow  of  the  porch.  In  a  moment  it  passed  down  the  path  to  the 
gate. 

He  recognized  Newbold,  and  in  great  amazement  saw  him  turn  in  the 
direction  of  the  town. 

**  Well,  I  wopder  what  the  meaning  of  that  can  be  ?  "  thought  Kennard. 
''  He  sneaked  out  as  though  he  was  on  some  secret  errand.  But  maybe  he 
was  only  trying  to  be  quiet  so  as  not  to  awake  the  rest  of  us.  Perhaps  he  is 
wakeful,  too.     I  wish  I  had  spoken  to  him." 

He  lay  awake  at  least  an  hour  longer,  but  Newbold  did  not  return.  lu 
the  morning  he  noted  the  insurance  agent's  appearance  carefully  and  saw 
that  he  gave  evidence  of  having  been  up  a  good  part  of  the  night. 

His  eyes  were  heavy  and  he  could  scarcely  keep  from  gaping  at  the  table. 
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* '  By  Jove  1 ' '  thought  Keuuard.  * '  I  believe  he's  getting  into  bad  habits. 
But  what  sort  of  dissipation  a  man  can  find  in  this  dnli  little  hamkt  I  can't 
conceive." 

He  did  not  see  Newbold  leave  his  office  once  during  the  day,  and  he  sus- 
pected that  be  speut  most  of  his  time  in  sleep.  At  least,  he  looked  fresher 
at  supper  time  than  he  had  at  breakfast. 

That  evening  was  ^)eut  much  the  same  as  previous  evenings.  The  two 
young  men  remained  down  stairs  with  the  family  for  a  while  after  supper. 
Newboid  and  the  old  man  said  but  little,  the  bank  clerk  and  Kathryn  carry- 
ing the  burden  of  the  conversation. 

Kennard  enjoyed  talking  with  the  girl ;  her  advantages  for  higher  educa- 
tion may  have  been  limited,  but  the  natural  brilliancy  of  her  intellect  could 
not  be  hidden. 

Kewbold  suggested  that  they  go  up  stairs  earlier  than  usual  on  this  even- 
ing. Kennard  felt  no  more  ready  for  sleep  than  he  had  the  night  before  ; 
but  after  the  customary  cigar  he  bade  his  fellow  boarder  good  night  and 
turned  in.  Then  he  lay  awake  and  listened  for  the  stealthy  footstep  in 
the  halL 

And  he  was  not  disappointed.  When  some  time  had  elapsed,  and  all  was 
quiet  below,  he  heard  Newbold  leave  his  room  again  and  creep  down  stairs. 
When  he  had  seen  him  start  for  the  village  as  he  had  the  night  before, 
Kennard  slipped  on  his  trousers  and  went  to  his  door  to  assure  himself  that 
it  was  he. 

It  was  locked.     Hie  rattled  the  latch  softly,  but  there  was  no  answer. 
'    "I really  am  afraid  he  is  a  bit  queer, '^  he  said  to  himself,  on  returning 
to  his  room. 

And  he  thought  about  the  occurrence  so  much  that  it  was  a  long  time  ere 
he  fell  adeep,  and  when  he  did,  was  restless  and  wakeful.        ^ 

About  daylight,  while  the  valley  was  still  gray  With  the  night  mist  and 
the  hillsides  hidden  by  scmiber  shadow,  Kennard  suddenly  awoke  and  sat 
upright  in  bed.     Some  slight  noise  below  had  aroused  him. 

He  peered  out  of  the  window  and  saw  Newbold  at  the  lower  door.  He 
had  been  absent  all  night. 

He  set  his  own  door  ajar  and  crept  bacl^  into  bed,  and  heard  the  insur- 
ance man  come  up  ^airs  in  his  stocking  feet  and  enter  his  own  room. 

"Something  is  afoot,"  muttered  the  bank  derk,  rolling  over  for  another 
nap ;  *'  but  then  it  isn't  any  of  my  business." 


Chaptbr  IV. — Kbnnard  Finds  ELa^thryn  * '  iNXBRBSTmo. " 

As  has  been  remarked,  the  Camden  County  Bank  was  an  institution  of  no 
little  prominence  in  that  portion  of  Pennsylvania.  President  Murdock,  a 
shrewd,  Car  seeing  man,  had  built  up  the  bank  from  a  mere  country  deposi- 
tory for  farmers'  savings  until  it  held  a  position  of  influence. 

Afanost  every  large  manufacturer,  mining  company,  and  oil  speculator  in 
the  county  patronized  the  Camden  bank,  and  there  were  often  very  large 
sums  in  its  vaults. 
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But  because  of  its  situation  there  had  beeu  few  attempts  at  robbery,  and 
none  of  these  had  been  successful.  The  banking  rooms  were  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  building,  and  as  there  were  other  offices  in  the  structure,  a 
gang  of  burglars  would  never  be  able  to  find  more  than  ten  hours  in  succes- 
sion when  the  building  would  be  empty. 

And  ten  hours  would  not  allow  of  a  break  being  made  in  the  vaults  of 
the  Camden  County  Bank  by  the  most  expert  robbers  in  the  country. 

The  vaults  were  built  at  the  rear  of  the  banking  rooms,  and  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  two  foot  brick  wall.  Inside  the  wall  was  a  sheathing  of  chilled 
steel,  and  the  doors  were  locked  by  a  time  lock.  The  vaults  seemed  quite 
impregnable. 

Kennard,  although  he  found  few  among  his  associates  of  a  companionable 
nature,  soon  began  to  enjoy  his  work.  The  president,  Mr.  Murdock,  took 
an  interest  in  each  of  the  employees  of  the  bank,  and  all  were  treated  with 
courtesy  and  fairness. 

But  Kennard  could  not  help  knowing  that  his  comrades  looked  upon 
him  askance.  He  was  from  the  city,  was  a  young  man,  and  they  were  all 
men  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  town,  and  were,  most  of  them,  older 
than  himself. 

They  evidently  feared  (at  least  the  juniors  did)  that  a  man  from  the 
city  might  prove  disastrous  to  their  own  prospects  of  advancement. 

Although  naturally  a  very  cordial,  warm  hearted  fellow,  Kennard  was 
not  one  to  put  himself  unduly  forward. 

**  If  they  want  to  be  offish  and  jealous,  why  let  'em,"  he  thought,  when 
he  had  been  there  a  week,  and  began  to  more  fully  realize  the  chilliness  of 
his  reception.  **  I  reckon  Bob  Kennard  can  get  along  very  well  without  their 
friendship." 

So  he  went  about  his  business,  worked  early  and  late,  and  commended 
himself  not  only  to  old  Deane  Murdock,  but  to  the  treasurer  and  cashier. 
They  soon  found  that  he  was  a  man  to  be  trusted,  and  one  who  was  not 
afraid  of  a  little  extra  work. 

In  his  hours  of  freedom  Kennard  saw  quite  as  much  of  Newbold,  but  he 
was  still  unable  to  explain  the  fellow's  nightly  rambles.  He  got  no  nearer 
the  insurance  man. 

Newbold  repelled  all  advances  toward  a  more  intimate  acquaintance,  yet 
he  often  talked  about  Kennard' s  affairs.  He  seemed  quite  interested  in 
banking  matters,  and  showed  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  routine  work 
of  a  clerk  in  such  an  institution. 

Kennard  had  been,  for  years,  a  good  deal  alone,  and  while  he  craved  a 
home  and  pleasant  society,  had  been  by  circumstances  denied  these  pleasures. 
His  only  home  for  ten  years  or  more  had  been  in  a  city  boarding  house.  His 
present  position  at  the  Hess  cottage  was  so  different  that  it  delighted  him. 

The  better  he  became  acquainted  with  Kathryn,  the  more  he  grew  to  like 
her  ;  and  he  respected  her  mental  abilities  as  well  as  her  moral  worth.  He 
had  met  few  women  in  his  career  whom  he  could  respect  for  their  qualities 
of  mind  as  well  as  of  heart. 

This  fact  made  Newbold's  carelessly  familiar  treatment  of  the  girl  the 
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more  galling  to  him,  and  sometimes  he  was  almost  tempted  to  speak  to  his 
fellow  boarder  about  it.  But  he  feared  this  would  simply  make  trouble  for 
all  concerned.  Newbold  would  not  appreciate  his  entirely  disinterested 
interference. 

His  hours  at  the  bank  were  not  long,  and  he  went  home  an  hour  or  more 
before  Newbold.  When  the  weather  was  fine  he  usually  found  Kathryn 
sitting  on  the  porch  with  her  work,  and  these  hours  of  intercourse  with  her, 
when  there  was  no  one  else  by,  were  very  pleasant 

They  exchanged  confidences  along  the  lines  of  their  personal  histories 
and  their  likes  and  dislikes.  Kennard  learned  that  Kathryn's  parents  had 
been  dead  half  a  dozen  years,  and  that  the  care  of  the  young  brother  had 
fallen  upon  her  shoulders. 

Of  late,  too,  old  Jonah  Hess  had  needed  considerable  attention. 

**  He  gets  worse  each  year,'*  she  told  the  bank  clerk.  **  He  has  brooded 
over  his  injuries  so  long,  you  know.  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done 
if  you  and  Mr.  Newbold  had  not  been  in  the  house  the  other  night.  He 
never  had  an  attack  like  that  before.  He  frequently  goes  wandering  ofiE 
through  the  Stills — ^up  to  his  old  home,  or  into  the  woods  the  other  side  of 
the  mountain — ^and  I  sometimes  have  to  go  after  him.  I  am  afraid  to  have 
him  go  about  alone  so  long.  Something  may  happen  to  him  and  he  may  be 
unable  to  get  back,  and  die  all  alone  in  some  ravine.  I  am  in  constant  fear 
for  his  safety  when  he  is  away  from  the  house." 

*'  He  seems  to  have  a  remarkable  amount  of  vitality  for  so  cid  a  man — 
and  one  so  crippled,  too,'*  said  Kennard. 

"He  fairly  lives  upon  the  thought  of  revenge,"  replied  the  girl.  '*It 
has  been  his  one  hope  from  the  very  day  he  was  found  almost  dead  with  pain 
and  exhaustion.  The  thought  of  some  time  meeting  the  man  whose  face  he 
saw  when  he  was  being  tortured  is  his  only  wish." 

But  Kennard  was  particularly  impressed  by  old  Jonah's  evident  interest 
in  Newbold.  The  old  fellow  strove  to  engage  him  in  conversation  on  every 
possible  occasion,  and  attached  himself  to  the  insurance  man  whenever  he 
came  into  the  house. 

Newbold  was  quite  disgusted. 

"  I  don't  want  that  old  fool  hanging  round  me  all  the  time,"  he  said 
to  Kennard.  "  He  gives  me  a  chill  whenever  I  see  him,  any  way.  I'd  just 
as  leave  have  a  corpse  about  me." 

But  Kennard  treated  the  old  fellow  as  considerately  as  possible,  and  he 
knew  Kathryn  thanked  him  for  it.  Somehow,  Kathryn's  wishes  and  taste 
were  becoming  quite  important  matters  to  Kennard  these  days. 

One  afternoon  he  was  detained  later  than  usual  at  the  bank,  and  it  was 
getting  dark  when  he  finally  left  the  building.  Camden  streets  were  seldom 
overcrowded,  and  they  were  especially  deserted  at  this  hour,  when  most 
people  were  at  supper. 

As  he  neared  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  where  the  houses  were  farther 
apart,  he  saw  Newbold  ahead  of  him.  He  liasteued  his  own  steps  to  over- 
take the  insurance  man,  but  before  he  reached  his  side  he  noticed  that 
Newbold  carried  what  appeared  to  be  a  rather  heavy  bundle  under  his  arm. 
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In  a  moment  Newbold  arrived  opposite  a  vacant  lot  between  two  dwell- 
ings. A  fringe  of  bushes  bordered  the  street,  and  as  he  passed  hurriedly 
along  the  insurance  man  tossed  his  bundle  into  the  brush. 

Kennard  almost  stopped  in  his  walk. 

Newbold  hurried  on  and  did  not  look  back,  and  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion the  bank  clerk  continued  on  his  way. 

*'  But  I'd  give  a  cent  to  know  what  he  was  getting  rid  of/'  he  muttered. 

In  truth,  he  would  have  given  a  good  deal  more  than  the  sum  mentioned, 
for  the  incident  kept  recurring  to  his  mind  all  the  evening,  and  the  next 
morning,  on  his  way  down  town  (Newbold  had  not  appeared  at  the  break- 
fast table),  he  thought  of  it  again. 

He  knew  about  where  the  mysterious  package  had  been  thrown,  and  when 
he  arrived  at  the  spot  he  stepped  aside  into  the  brush  and  looked  carefully 
about. 

The  place  was  evidently  a  dumping  ground  for  all  the  refuse  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  he  could  not  find  anything  which  he  was  sture  was  the 
parcel  Newbold  had  carried. 

There  was  a  brown  paper  bundle  which,  upon  turning  it  over  with  his 
cane,  he  found  contained  two  or  three  pieces  of  broken  brick  and  a  handful 
of  plaster.  But  there  was  no  other  semblance  of  a  package  in  the  vicinity, 
and  what  the  insurance  man  could  have  been  doing  with  those  bricks  Ken- 
nard could  not  even  guess. 

"  It  beats  my  time,''  he  said,  passing  on.  "  Newbold  is  a  strange  chap, 
and  that's  a  fact." 


Chapter  V. — The  Mystery  Deepens. 

NEWBOi,D'.s  peculiar  actions  began  to  be  uppermost  in  Kennard' s  thoughts. 
He  was  not  naturally  inquisitive ;  but  what  he  had  seen  served  to  whet 
such  curiosity  as  he  possessed. 

The  insurance  man's  office  was  closed  all  day,  although  it  was  quite 
certain  he  was  there.  He  did  not  appear  to  do  much  business,  yet  he  always 
had  money. 

Kennard  knew  that  he  paid  his  board  promptly,  and  he  was  sure  he  had 
paid  the  rent  of  his  office  m  advance.  Old  Deane  Murdock  did  business  in 
no  other  way. 

Newbold  seemed  as  self  possessed  and  matter  of  fact  as  usual  that  night, 
but  he  complained  of  being  tired  early  and  went  to  bed  soon  after  nine. 

*<  I've  been  tramping  all  over  the  hills  today,"  he  said,  in  explanation. 
*•  I  was  'way  up  by  what  they  call  Tank  Three — apart  of  the  Alleghany  Oil 
Company' s  territory. ' ' 

The  word  attracted  old  Jonah's  attention,  and  he  looked  up  suddenly 
and  spoke. 

**  That's  where  I  lived,  near  Tank  Three,"  he  said,  his  glowing  eyes 
fixed  upon  Newbold' s  face.  '*My  old  cabin  is  standin'  there  yet.  An' 
there's  a  black  hole  burned  through  the  sod  in  the  yard.  That's  where  them 
devils  roasted  me.     The  grass  hain't  never  growed  there  since," 
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*•  Hush,  Uncle  I  "  said  Elathryn.     *'  Never  mind  about  it  now/' 

''Oh,  I  ain*t  said  nothin'/'  returned  the  old  man  testily.  ''But  I 
remember — I  remember.'*  ^ 

Kennard  glanced  at  Newbold  and  was  surprised  to  see  how  pale  the 
insurance  man  looked. 

''Let's  go  to  bed,  Kennard/'  said  he,  rising  hastily.  "  I'll  smoke  one 
of  your  cigars  for  you." 

When  they  were  outside  the  kitchen,  he  added  : 

"That  old  fool  is  enough  to  drive  a  man  to  drink.  He  lodlcs  like  a 
banshee,  and  it  gives  me  a  chill  to  hear  him  go  on  about  that  accident  of 
his." 

"  Accident  !  "  exclaimed  Kennard. 

"  Well,  call  it  what  you  are  a  mind  to.  If  there  was  any  other  decent 
place  to  stay  in  town  I'd  change  my  boarding  house.  I  was  a  fool  to  come 
here,  any  way." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Kennard. 

Newbold  looked  at  him  curiously,  as  though  wondering  what  he  meant. 
But  he  did  not  ask,  and  after  a  moment,  tossed  away  his  half  smoked  cigar 
and  went  off  to  bed. 

Kennard  smoked  on  some  time  in  silenoe.  Then  he  put  out  his  light, 
removed  his  shoes,  and  lay  down  upon  tlie  outside  of  the  bed. 

In  less  than  an  hour  he  heard  Newbold  go  out,  and,  hastily  rising  and 
taking  his  shoes  in  his  bands,  he  descended  the  stairs  and  followed  his  fellow 
boarder  outside. 

"  I  feel  a  good  deal  like  a  burglar,"  muttered  the  bank  derk,  as  he  sat 
down  upon  the  steps  to  put  on  his^shoes. 

Newbold  was  already  out  of  the  yard,  but  he  could  see  his  figure  down 
the  road.     In  a  minute  he  was  after  him. 

Evidently  the  insurance  man  did  not  suspect  he  was  being  followed,  for 
he  did  not  onoe  look  behind  him  during  his  walk  to  town.  Kennard  kept 
far  enough  in  the  rear,  so  that,  should  the  man  see  him,  he  would  not  be 
recognized.     But'  he  was  near  enough  to  see  where  Newbold  went. 

Camden  boasted  of  but  one  night  constable,  and  it  was  a  well  defined 
suspicion  that  he  spent  most  of  his  time  sleeping  in  doorways  or  back 
alleys.  Certainly  he  did  not  appear  on  this  night.  Pursuer  and  pursued 
passed  through  the  sleeping  town  without  challenge. 

There  was  a  light  in  the  hotel,  and  Kennard  thought  Newbold  would  steer 
for  that.  He  had  suspected  all  along  that  his  fellow  boarder  ^as  spending 
his  nights  with  gamblers,  or  in  like  company,  and  they  might  have  a  rendez- 
vous in  the  hotel. 

But  Newbold  did  not  go  to  the  Camden  Rest.  Instead,  he  passed  along 
the  main  street  with  noiseless  tread,  and  halted  only  when  he  reached  the 
bank  building. 

Kennard  stopped  half  a  block  away  in  astonishment,  while  the  insurance 
man  fitted  a  key  to  the  lock  of  the  heavy  door  and  entered  the  building.  He 
was  going  to  his  office  1 

"  I'm  an  idiot !  "  muttered  Kennard,  turning  squarely  about.     "  Never 
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before  have  I  been  cursed  by  such  inquisitiveness,  and  I  swear  I'll  mind  my 
own  business  in  the  future.     He's  simply  gone  to  his  office." 

He  tramped  back  to  the  cottage,  crept  in,  fearing  every  instant  that 
somebody  would  awake  and  discover  him,  and  went  to  bed. 

**  What  business  is  it  of  mine  if  Newbold  goes  to  his  office  at  night — or 
anywhere  else,  for  that  matter?  Bob  Kennard,  you're  a  fool!"  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  composed  himself  for  sleep. 

Then  he  sat  up  in  bed  again  suddenly. 

**  But  what  did  he  go  there /(?r?  "  he  muttered. 

**  There  you  go  again,"  he  added,  punching  his  pillow  into  shape.  **  It's 
none  of  your  business,"  and  this  time  he  dropped  off  to  sleep. 

^  ^  1^  *n  I*  31*  SfS 

The  next  morning  Elathryn  came  to  breakfast  in  great  distress.  Old 
Jonah  had  disappeared. 

**  He  quite  frequently  goes  off  this  way,"  she  said.  **  Yet  I  always  feel 
worried.  Sometimes  I  think  he  goes  away  secretly  so  that  we  shall  not 
bother  about  him,  and  again  I  think  he  is  not  quite  right  in  his  mind  when 
he  does  it." 

*'  He  seemed  much  the  same  as  usual  last  night,"  suggested  Kennard, 
with  ready  sympathy.     **  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  help  you  ?  " 

' '  No  ;  there  &  nothing  to  do,  I  suppose,  but  wait  for  him  to  come  back. 
Sometimes  I  have  to  search  for  him,  but  that  is  when  he  stays  away  three  or 
four  days.  As  for  his  seeming  the  same,"  she  added,  "he  began  talking 
about  his  trouble  again  after  you  went  to  bed,  and  when  I  finally  urged  him 
to  retire  he  was  very  much  excited.  He  went  to  bed,  but  did  not  lie  long,  I 
fear.     The  bed  is  scarcely  rumpled." 

'*  I  will  make  inquiries  in  town,  if  you  wish,"  said  Kennard,  while  New- 
bold  continued  to  eat  in  silence. 

**  No,  don't  do  that.  It  will  only  set  people  to  talking,"  said  the  girl, 
evidently  shrinking  from  the  notoriety  a  general  alarm  would  give  the 
matter.  **  If  he  doesn't  come  back  tonight  I  will  look  for  him  myself.  He 
may  be  up  at  the  old  farm.     I  often  find  him  there  when  he  goes  off  so." 

When  the  young  men  returned  to  their  boarding  place  in  the  afternoon 
Kathryn  was  not  in  the  house.  The  little  maid  servant  was  busily  preparing 
supper,  and  the  small  boy  was  at  play  in  the  yard. 

"  Kate's  gone  to  look  after  Uncle  Jonah,"  the  latter  informed  Kennard. 
** She's  been  gone  most  of  the  afternoon." 

' '  I  don' t  like  to  think  of  that  girl  being  up  there  on  the  mountain  alone, ' ' 
remarked  the  bank  clerk  to  his  fellow  boarder. 

**  It  strikes  me  you've  a  remarkable  interest  in  her,"  said  Newbold  care- 
lessly.    •*  Guess  nothing  will  hiu-t  her." 

Kennard  said  no  more,  but  after  supper,  as  Kathryn  did  not  appear,  he 
left  the  house,  determined  to  go  a  short  distance  up  the  mountain  side  him- 
self. It  would  soon  be  dark,  and,  to  add  to  the  discomfort  of  the  evening,  a 
heavy  thunder  storm  threatened  from  the  west. 

The  water  laden  clouds  hung  low  over  the  mountain's  peak,  and  occasion- 
ally a  glow  of  distant  lightning  illuminated  the  .sky. 
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The  Hess  cottage  stood  quite  alone,  but  some  distance  up  the  road  there 
was  another  dwelling,  and  a  man  was  leaning  upon  the  fence  before  the 
house,  smoking  a  pipe. 

**  Evenin',  stranger/'  said  the  smoker.     **  Goin'  to  ketch  it,  hain't  we  ?" 

**I  think  it  will  storm,"  replied  Kennard,  halting  a  moment.  "Can 
you  tell  me  the  most  direct  road  to  Tank  Three?  " 

••Tank  Three?  "  repeated  the  fellow  slowly.  ''That's  up  on  the  Alle- 
ghany Company's  land.  Ef  you're  goin'  up  there,  tonight  you'd  better 
foller  th'  road.  There's  a  way  'crost  lots,  erlong  the  aidge  of  the  creek,  but 
it's  a  tick'lish  path  by  night." 

"Guess  I'll  stick  to  the  road,"  replied  Kennard.  "Is  it  a  straight 
track?" 

' '  No,  not  exactly.  You  wanter  take  the  first  turn  to  the  left  an'  then 
keep  straight  ahead  till  you  sight  the  tank.  You'll  see  it  oS  to  the  left  just 
arter  you  pass  the  old  Jonah  Hess  Jjouse." 

Kennard  thanked  him  and  kept  on.  It  grew  duskier,  and  the  wind 
swooped  down  in  fitful  gusts  from  the  hills,  bearing  to  him  the  dampness  of 
the  coming  rain. 

"  Maybe  I'm  a  fool ;  she  may  be  at  home  by  now,"  he  thought.  "  I 
wouldn't  want  her  to  know  that  I  had  been  tramping  all  over  these  hills 
looking  for  her,  if  she's  really  in  no  danger.  And  I'll  get  soaked,  too,  by 
the  look  of  that  cloud." 

Nevertheless,  he  went  on  as  rapidly  as  he  could. 

The  way  was  little  better  than  a  cart  path,  especially  after  he  passed  the 
crossroads  and  turned  into  the  left  hand  track. 

This  path  had  evidently  been  little  used  of  late  years,  for  the  Alleghany 
Oil  Company  was  not  very  active,  and  only  two  or  three  farmers  used  the 
road  beside  the  corporation. 

There  was  a  heavy  roll  of  thunder  before  he  came  out  of  the  sparse  wood 
which  covered  a  part  of  the  mountain  side,  and  he  saw  that  the  storm  doud 
was  rapidly  advancing.  A  vivid,  jagged  flash  of  lightning  flared  across  the 
sky  and  blinded  him  for  a  moment. 

"  If  it  should  strike  an  oil  tankthere'd  be  the  dickens  to  pay,"  muttered 
Kennard,  hurrying  on.  "  There'll  be  the  dickens  to  pay,  any  way,  if  I  can't 
find  shelter  before  that  rain  gets  here.  What  a  fool  I  am  !  No  umbrella, 
nor  mackintosh.  But  there  must  be  a  shed  of  some  kind  near  here  ;  a 
farmer's  barn,  at  least." 

Just  then  he  was  aware  of  a  light,  steadier  than  the  fitful  glare  of 
the  lightning,  before  him.     It  glimmered  through  the  gloom  like  a  fixed  star. 

"  A  light  in  a  window,  by  Jove  !  "  he  thought.     "  Here's  luck." 

He  hastened  on,  while  the  electrical  display  continued  among  the 
peaks  above. 

Soon  he  heard  the  murmur  of  the  falling  rain.  A  drop  or  two  pat- 
tered upon  the  road.     It  would  soon  reach  him. 

He  broke  into  a  sharp  run  toward  the  light.  As  he  approached  *  he 
discovered  the  outlines  of  a  farm  house,  from  the  window  of  which  the 
light  shone. 
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There  was  a  sudden,  crackling  burst  of  thunder  directly  overhead,  and 
he  was  almost  blinded  by  the  flash  of  the  descending  bolt  which  accompanied 
it.     The  air  for  a  moment  seemed  impregnated  with  the  electrical  discharge. 

Instantly  the  door  of  the  house  opened  and  the  light  from  within 
streamed  out,  outlining  a  figure  which  stood  on  the  threshold. 

It  was  a  wild,  disheveled  looking  figure,  and  as  the  lighting  flashed  out 
again,  illuminating  the  surrounding  country,  the  figure  threw  up  its  arms 
and  wildly  tossed  them  about  its  head.  Kennard  continued  to  approach  at 
full  speed. 

*  *  The  torch  of  God  !  The  torch  of  God  I ' '  cried  the  strange  looking  being 
in  thQ  doorway.  '*  May  it  strike  them  down — ^strike  them  down  and  con- 
sume them  with  fire  !     Curses  on  them  !  *' 

It  was  old  Jonah  Hess,  His  wrinkled  brown  face  was  convulsed  with 
passion,  and  he  shook  his  clenched  fists  above  his  head  in  imprecation. 

The  lightning  flared  across  the  sky  again,  and  Kennard  saw  that  the  old 
man's  clothing  was  almost  torn  from  his  body.  He  was  without  a  coat,  and 
his  shirt  hung  in  shreds  from  his  shoulders. 

The  young  man  pushed  by  him  into  the  house.  The  light  was  in  the 
kitchen — a  room  almost  bare  of  furniture,  although  there  was  a  fire  raging 
in  the  stove.     The  old  man  hobbled  after  him  and  clutched  his  shoulder. 

*'  Who  are  you  ?  "  he  demanded,  his  eyes  flashing  wickedly. 

*'  Where  is  she  ?     Where's  Kathryn,  your  niece  ?  *' 

The  fire  slowly  died  out  of  the  old  man's  eyes.  He  leaned  heavily  upon 
Kennard's  shoulder.  *" 

* '  Where — where  is  she  ?  * '  he  repeated  dully. 

**  Yes.     She  followed  you  up  the  mountain.     Isn'^fehe  here  ?  " 

**No,  Kathryn  isn't  here,*'  said  the  old  man,  shaking  his  head. 

The  rain  swept  in  a  sudden  torrent  against  the  house,  and  the  rising  wind 
made  the  structure  tremble.  The  lamp  flared  dangerously  from  the  draft 
which  came  through  the  open  door. 

**  I  don't  know  where  she  is,"  he  repeated. 

**  Then  she's  not  here  ?  "  criedKennard. 

He  remembered  what  his  informant  had  said  about  the  shorter  path  to 
Tank  Three  along  the  creek.  Kathryn  had  taken  that  path,  and  something 
had  happened  to  detain  her  1 

He  pushed  old  Jonah  into  a  chair  by  the  stove  and  went  back  to  the  door. 
The  rain  was  falling  in  sheets,  and  the  roadway  was  already  ankle  deep 
with  the  turbid  flood.  There  had  been  a  cloud  burst  higher  up  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  water  poured  down  the  slope  as  though  a  dam  had  given  way. 

The  gale  almost  took  his  breath ;  but  he  closed  the  door  behind  him, 
bowed  his  head,  and  plunged  into  the  war  of  elements,  and  into  the  black- 
ness of  the  night. 


Chapter  VI.— In  the  Storm. 

The  flashes  of  lightning  illuminated  the  path  sufficiently  for  Kennard 
to  see  his  way.      A  few  rods  to  the  west,  in   the  direction  of  the  great 
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structure  known  as  **  Tank  Three,'*  was  the  creek,  now  swollen  to  a  noisy 
flood. 

Usually  it  was  a  shallow  stream,  and  could  be  forded  at  almost  any  point ; 
but  when  Kennard  reached  the  bank  he  saw  that  it  would  soon  be  full  to  the 
brim,  and  that  much  damage  might  be  done  the  farmers  in  the  valley  below 
before  morning.     The  path  along  the  bank  .was  not  yet  overflowed,  however. 

This  was  the  path  he  believed  Kathryn  Hess  must  have  followed  when 
she  started  in  search  of  her  uncle. 

The  bank  clerk  was  soon  saturated  by  the  pouring  rain,  but  he  scarcely 
noted  this.  He  was  strangely  impressed  that  Kathryn  was  in  trouble,  and 
this  was  first  in  his  mind. 

The  path  was  rough,  but  he  hurried  on,  getting  a  glimpse  of  his 
surroundings  now  and  then  by  the  flashing  lightning.  He  looked  at  his 
watch  in  the  light  of  one  of  the  flashes  and  saw  it  was  almost  ten  o'clock. 

He  pressed  forward,  occasionally  shouting  aloud,  though  he  feared  his 
voice  would  not  be  heard  above  the  noise  of  the  river. 

The  bed  of  the  stream  was  littered  with  great  boulders,  around  which  the 
rapidly  deepening  water  swirled.  It  must  be  a  daring  man,  indeed,  who 
would  attempt  to  ford  the  creek  on  this  night. 

Suddenly,  as  he  stumbled  along  the  path,  a  sound  reached  his  ear.  He 
halted  and  listened,  but  for  a  minute  or  two  he  heard  nothing  but  the 
roaring  of  the  stream. 

Then  he  shouted  and  again  listened. 

**By  Jove  !  il  s  a  voice  !  '*  muttered  Kennard,  as  -he  distinguished  the 
word  **  Help!  '*  repeated  again  and  again  in  answer  to  his  hallo. 

The  sound  can.,  from  farther  down  the  stream,  and  he  plunged 
forward,  fearing,  yet  hoping,  that  it  was  the  voice  of  her  whom  he  sought. 

**  Where  are  you?"  he  cried  making  a  trumpet  of  his  hands. 

"  Here,  in  the  middle  of  the  creek  !  " 

The  words  reached  him  faintly,  but  he  was  sure  this  time  from  which 
direction  the  sound  came.  He  approached  the  brink  of  the  stream  and 
strained  his  e3'es  to  pierce  the  blackness. 

The  storm  had  swept  on  down  the  mountain,  and  the  rain  had  nearly 
ceased  falling.  But  occasionally  the  lightning  zigzagged  across  the  sky, 
and  by  its  light  Kennard  saw  a  mass  of  rock  and  soil  near  the  middle  of  the 
stream — a  tiny  islet  on  which  grew  a  solitary  tree. 

Clinging  to  the  tree,  which  writhed  in  the  wind  as  though  alive,  the 
young  man  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  woman's  figure. 

'*  Kathryn  !  Kathryn  !  *'  he  exclaimed,  in  horror.     '*  Is  it  you?  " 

**  Yes  ;  I  have  been  here  for  hours,"  replied  the  girl. 

He  could  see  her  no  longer,  but  he  knew  her  voice  now. 

**  Who  are  you  ?  "  she  demanded. 

*•  Kennard.  " 

"  Mr.  Kennard  !  "  she  exclaimed,  in  evident  astonishment.  "  Searching 
for  mef 

*'  Yes.  Your  brother  told  us  you  had  gone  after  the  old  man,  and  I  felt 
impressed  that  something  had  happened.     How  came  you  here  ?  '     * 
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Another  flash  of  lightning  showed  her  to  him  again.  She  was  still 
crouching  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

'^I  tried  to  cross  the  creek,  and  slipped  on  a  stone  and  fell.  I  nearly 
drowned  before  I  could  climb  out  upon  this.  My  ankle  is  hurt  so  that  I 
cannot  step.     How  can  I  get  away  ?     Have  you  a  rope  ?  '* 

•*  I*m  coming  out  to  you,*'  declared  Kennard. 

**  You'll  be  drowned!"  cried  the  girl,  in  terror.  **  The  stream  runs 
like  a  mill  race." 

**  I'm  going  to  try  it,"  said  Kennard,  and  he  lounged  in. 

The  water  almost  carried  him  off  his  feet,  but  he  persevered.  He  was 
across  the*  stream  and  clinging  to  a  bare  root  of  a  tree  in  a  few  seconds  ;  but 
it  was  a  hard  fight,  for  the  water  was  waist  deep.  Kathryn  stretched  a  hand 
out  to  him,  and  he  clambered  upon  the  island. 

'*  Oh,  you  shouldn't  have  done  it  !  "  she  cried.    **  The  oirrent  is  awful." 

*'  Don't  you  fret.  Miss  Hess,"  he  said  confidently.  **  I  am  going  back 
with  you  in  my  arms.  Jtist  trust  yourself  to  me.  You  will  be  safe  upon 
the  bank  in  a  minute." 

**  Do  you  think  you  can  carry  me  !  " 

**  Of  course.     Now  don't  be  alarmed." 

*  *  I  have  been  here  so  long  alone  that  I  have  lost  every  bit  of  courage  I 
ever  possessed,"  she  confessed.  "I  feared  the  creek  would  rise  so  high 
that  I  should  be  swept  away,  and  I  believe  I  should  have  died  of  fright  had 
you  not  come." 

''  You  shouldn't  have  started  out  alone.  These  mountains  aren't  safe 
for  women  to  go  into." 

**Why,  I've  lived  here  all  my  life,"  said  Kathryn,  with  a  faint  laugh. 
**  I  never  had  an  accident  before.     And  then,  poor  uncle " 

**  He  is  perfectly  safe,"  interrupted  Kennard.  **  He  is  at  the  old  house 
up  by  the  oil  tank.  I  went  there  first  in  search  of  you.  But  he's  pretty 
wild  tonight." 

**  He  'most  always  is  when  there's  a  thunder  storm.     So  he  is  safe?  " 

"Quite.  And  now,  let  us  get  ashore.  It's  stopped  raining,  thank 
heaven,  and  I  can  see  a  little  better.     Does  your  ankle  pain  you?  " 

"  Very  much  indeed,"  she  replied. 

"  Well,  I'll  be  as  careful  as  possible,  but  I  may  hit  it  Don't  cling  too 
tightly  about  my  neck." 

He  descended  into  the  stream  again  and  seized  her  in  his  arms.  Her 
weight  helped  sustain  him  in  the  water,  but  it  was  a  perilous  journey. 

Kennard  was  quite  exhausted  by  the  time  he  reached  the  bank. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Kennard,  how  can  I  ever  thank  you  ?  " 

"  Humph  !  We'll  decide  that  momentous  question  later,"  he  returned. 
"The  matter  before  the  house  now  is,  how  are  we  to  get  home  ?  " 

"  The  road  makes  a  curve  very  near  the  creek  just  below  here,"  said 
Kathryn.     "  If  we  can  reach  that " 

*  *  Good  !  We'll  do  it ;  "  and  in  spite  of  her  objections  he  picked  her  up 
ngain  and  started  off  for  the  road. 

"  What  are  yon  going  to  do  if  I  can't  carry  you^  "  he  demanded,  in  reply 
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to  her  expostulations.  *  *  Young  women  who  go  oflE  and  sprain  their  ankles 
in  the  middle  of  a  God  forsaken  wilderness  like  this  must  expect  to  put  up 
with  a  good  deal/' 

"  Mr.  Kennard,"  she  said,  with  a  sob,  *'  I  can  never  thank  you  enough." 

"Don't  try,  then." 

He  plodded  on,  and,  directed  by  Kathryn*s  better  knowledge  of  the 
country,  finally  reached  the  road.  **  Which  is  the  nearer — your  uncle's  old 
place  or  your  own  house  ?  '  * 

"Oh,  let  us  go  home  if  possible.     It  is  a  very  little  further,  but " 

"  It's  easier  going  down  hill,"  returned  Kennard,  and  he  turned  in  that 
direction.  "  I  don't  suppose  there's  anybody  living  near  here,  so  we  can't 
get  a  team  ?  * ' 

**  No.     I'm  afraid  I'm  very  heavy,  Mr.  Kennard.'* 

"Well,  you  are  not  light ;  but  I  don't  see  as  we  can  do  diflEerently," 
he  said,  grimly.     "  There's  one  thing — neither  of  us  could  be  any  wetter." 

"  Put  me  down  and  go  alone,"  she  suggested.  "  You  can  get  help  in 
the  village — a  carriage,  or  something." 

"  Not  much  !  You've  been  out  on  this  mountain  alone  quite  long  enough. 
I  don't  approve  of  young  ladies  being  out  this  time  of  night  without  escorts." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  you  don't  approve  of  me  any  way,  Mr.  Kennard," 
she  said  softly,  after  a  moment. 

"Now  that's  where  you're  wrong,"  he  returned.  "I  very  much 
approve  of  you." 

They  w^ere  both  .silent  for  some  time  after  that,  Kennard  saving  his  breath 
for  his  work,  and  ELathryn,  perhaps,  thinking  of  his  reply. 

Several  times  the  young  man  was  forced  to  stop  and  rest,  but  at  last  (it 
was  near  midnight)  he  finally  brought  her  to  the  cottage. 

The  servant  had  gone  to  bed,  but  Kennard  routed  her  out  to  wait  upon 
Kathryn,  and  refused  to  retire  himself  until  the  injured  foot  was  declared 
relieved. 

Newbold  spoke  to  him  when  he  went  up  stairs  to  change  his  clothing,  and 
asked  where  he  had  been  ;  but  the  bank  clerk  did  not  feel  in  the  mood  to 
give  a  full  account  of  the  adventures  of  the  night,  and  simply  told  his  fellow 
boarder  that  Miss  Hess  had  sprained  her  ankle,  and  he  had  helped  her  home. 

"  Where's  that  lunatic  ?  "  demanded  Newbold  sleepily. 

"Oh,  he's  up  at  his  old  house.  Miss  Hess  thinks  he'll  come  home 
tomorrow.     A  thunder  storm  always  strangely  affects  him." 

"  Well,  you've  had  a  night  of  it,"  was  Newbold's  only  comment. 

"  Well,  he's  the  most  unsympathetic  fellow  I  ever  met,"  thought  Ken- 
nard. "  But  there's  one  thing,  he  didn't  go  to  town  tonight.  Was  that 
because  he  was  afraid  I'd  find  it  out  when  I  came  home?  " 


Chapter  VII. — Thk  Shadow. 

Old  Jonah  Hess  returned  to  the  cottage  in  the  morning  ;  but  Kathryn  did 
not  arise  from  her  bed  for  two  days,  and  then  had  to  be  assisted  to  her  chair 
in  the  kitchen  by  her  brother  and  the  little  servant. 
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"I  never  was  an  invalid  before,*'  she  said  to  Kennard,  '*and  I  don't 
believe  I  like  it.     I  hope  you  and  Mr.  Newboldare  comfortably  cared  for  ?  *' 

**  We  do  very  well/'  responded  the  bank  clerk.  **  Don't  worry  about 
us.     You  mustn't  use  your  ankle  until  it  is  quite  well." 

**  That  was  an  awful  experience,"  said  the  girl,  paling  even  now  at  the 
remembrance.  *  *  I  thought  I  should  drown  when  I  first  fell  into  the  water, 
and  then,  when  I  found  that  I  could  not  step  upon  this  foot  and  was  confined 
on  the  rock,  I  was  dreadfully  scared.  I  knew  the  storm  was  coming,  and  I'd 
seen  the  creek  rise  before. '  * 

*  *  It  was  an  awful  night, ' '  responded  Kennard.  *  *  Yet,  were  it  not  for 
the  pain  you  are  suffering,"  he  added  soberly,  **  1  should  not  feel  sorry  that 
the  incident  took  place."  ■ 

She  looked  up  at  him  inquiringly,  and  something  which  she  must  have 
seen  in  his  face  caused  her  to  drop  her  eyes  suddenly  while  the  warm  blood 
mounted  in  her  cheeks. 

And  then  somebody  came  in  and  their  little  t6te-&-t6te  was  abruptly 
ended. 

Kathryn's  foot  grew  rapidly  better,  and  in  a  day  or  two  she  managed  to 
hobble  about  the  house.     But  Kennard  saw  her  but  little,  and  never  alone. 

It  was  drawing  toward  the  end  of  the  month,  and  the  semi  annual 
balance  day  at  the  bank,  and  he  was  confined  after  hours  nearly  every  day. 
Newbold^  who  took  quite  an  interest  in  the  doings  of  the  bank  clerk  and  of 
the  bank  as  well,  inquired  the  reason  for  his  detention  after  hours. 

**  Well,  this  Is  the  busiest  time  of  the  year  for  the  bank,"  said  Kennard, 
in  explanation.  '*  Several  of  the  corporations  who  deal  with  us  make  large 
deposits  and  large  payments  at  this  season,  and  there  is  an  enormous  sum  in 
the  vaults  at  this  time." 

Newbold's  eyes  snapped,  but  he  said  calmly:  **  What  do  you  figure  there 
is  on  hand  just  now  ?  " 

**  Well,  the  cashier  said  today  there  was  nearly  three  hundred  thousand 
— mostly  in  cash." 

Newbold's  hands  gripped  his  chair  arms,  but  he  made  no  other  sign  of 
emotion. 

**  There'll  probably  be  half  as  much  again  by  the  first,"  pursued 
Kennard  reflectively.  *  *  There  will  be  large  deposits  tomorrow  and  the  day 
after.     The  Camden  Bank  is  a  very  rich  institution." 

They  had  been  sitting  in  Newbold's  office  during  the  Itmch  hour,  and  now 
Kennard  rose  and  went  back  to  the  bank.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone  Newbold 
sprang  up  and  turned  the  key  in  the  door. 

He  draped  his  handkerchief  over  the  knob,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
anybody  to  see  through  the  keyhole.  The  transom  over  the  door  was  open 
a  bit ;  but  he  closed  it  and  drew  a  heavy  curtain  across  the  glass.  The 
draperies  at  the  windows  precluded  observation  from  the  outside. 

He  stepped  lightly  to  the  end  of  the  department  nearest  the  banking 
rooms  and  laid  hold  of  the  bookcase  which  stood  there.  It  was  on  castors, 
and  he  easily  rolled  it  out  far  enough  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  his  body 
behind  it. 
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He  remained  in  there  for  several  minutes,  and  when  he  came  out  and 
rolled  the  heavy  case  back  into  its  former  position  it  was  with  a  satisfied 
smile  upon  his  face. 

**  Just  a  crust  to  break  through,  and  then — for  the  real  work,'*  he  mut- 
tered. '*That  fool  has  told  me  just  what  I  wanted  to  know.  Patience — 
patience,  Jim,  and  you'll  make  the  biggest  haul  of  your  life." 

^  He  •    H^  3)e  ^  He  He 

Kennard  was  detained  later  than  usual  that  afternoon,  and  it  was  almost 
dark  when  he  approached  his  boarding  place.  He  saw  Newbold  loitering 
along  the  road  before  him,  but  he  did  not  overtake  him  before  reaching  the 
house. 

However,  when  he  stepped  upon  the  porch,  the  outer  door  was  open  ; 
the  instu-ance  man  had  but  just  gone  inside;  Kennard  followed,  and  not 
seeing  his  fellow  boarder  in  the  hall  or  upon  the  stairway,  he  glanced  into 
the  kitchen. 

Kathryn  stood  by  the  window  with  her  back  to  the  entrance,  and  New- 
bold  was  looking  at  her  with  an  expression  upon  his  face  Kennard  could  not 
see.  As  the  latter  stepped  into  the  hall  Newbold  walked  across  the  room, 
and,  placing  one  arm  over  her  shoulders,  bent  his  head  till  his  lips  met  hers. 
.  Kennard  felt  as  though  somebody  had  struck  him  in  the  face,  and  stepped 
back  from  the  door.  Instantly  Kathryn  uttered  a  startled  exclamation  and 
broke  away  from  Newbold* s  detaining  arm. 

Her  eyes,  as  she  turned  to  look  at  the  man  who  had  surprised  her,  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Kennard's  face.  Her  own  flamed  with  sudden  crimson,  and 
with  swift  steps  she  escaped  from  the  room. 

Kennard  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  hall,  his  hands  clenched  so  tightly 
that  the  nails  almost  pierced  the  palms.     Newbold  evidently  had  no  suspi- 
cion of  his  presence,  for  he  stood  a  moment  looking  after  the  girl,  with  a 
^quizzical  smile  upon  his  face.     Then  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  turned 
to  go  up  stairs. 

Kennard  stepped  out  of  sight  and  did  not  enter  the  house  until  his  fellow 
boarder  was  out  of  the  way. 

Kathryn  did  not  appear  at  the  supper  table  that  evening,  and  when  the 
meal  was  over  Kennard  went  at  once  to  his  own  room,  without,  as  usual,  ask- 
ing Newbold  in  for  an  evening  smoke.  He  sat  by  the  window  himself,  how- 
ever, and  smoked  furiously  for  several  hours. 

**  By  Jove  1  I  wouldn't  have  believed  she  was  that  kind  of  a  girl,*'  he 
muttered,  pulling  viciously  on  his  cigar.  **Yet  it*s  none  of  my  business. 
What  is  she  to  me  ?  ** 

And  then  he  smoked  away  in  silence  for  several  gloomy  minutes. 

'*  Well,  Bob  Kennard,  you  might  as  well  own  up,"  he  muttered,  with  a 
half  laugh.  **  You  rather  wished  she  was  something  to  you — and — you — 
do — ^now  !     You're  a  fool !  " 

Then,  after  a  little,  he  went  on  with  his  soliloquy  : 

"Somehow,  I  can't  understand  her  playing  fast  and  loose  with  two  men. 
It  doesn't  fit  my  idiea  of  her  character.  Of  course,  I've  never  said  anything 
to  her  ;  but,  hang  it  all,  she  understood  well  enough  !     I  saw  it  in  her  eyes. 
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**  I  wonder  what  Newbold's  intentions  are,  anyway?"  he  thought,  shift- 
ing uneasily  in  his  chair.  *'  He*s  a  good  enough  fellow  as  men  go — ^that  is, 
he  would  be  if  there  wasn't  so  much  mystery  connected  with  his  movements. 
But,  hang  it,  he  isn't  half  good  enough  for  her  ! 

*'  That's  to  say  that  /am,  I  suppose,"  he  added,  after  a  moment,  with  a 
smile.  **  But  I'm  as  good  as  he,  I  reckon,  and  if  the  girl  is  worth  anything 
— er — well,  had  I  better  step  down  and  leave  the  field  to  Newbold?  " 

He  thought  over  again  this  proposition  and  slowly  shook  his  head. 

**  If  she's  really  what  she  has  seemed  all  along,  I'd  be  a  dunce  to  let 
any  man  step  in  and  take  her  from  me  while  there  was  a  fighting  chance  left. 
But " 

He  remained  at  the  window  for  some  time  longer.  Everybody  in  tlie 
house  had  gone  to  bed,  or  at  least  was  still. 

However,  while  he  leaned  upon  the  sill  there  was  a  little  stir  at  the  door 
below.  It  was  open,  and  craning  his  neck  to  see,  he  beheld  Newbold  softly 
closing  the  portal  behind  him. 

**  OfE  on  one  of  his  midnight  prowls,  eh  ?  "  muttered  Kennard.  **  Wonder 
where  he's  going  tonight  ?  * ' 

At  that  instant  something  at  the  comer  of  the  house  caught  his  eye.  A 
figure  was  crouching  in  the  shadow,  and  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  Newbold 
to  pass.     Who  or  what  it  was  the  observer  could  not  make  out. 

Newbold  went  out  of  the  gate,  but  instead  of  turning  toward  the  village, 
he  went  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  a  moment  the  watcher  saw  the  shadow 
at  the  corner  of  the  house  follow  him. 

The  mysterious  figure  moved  across  the  yard  with  grotesque  motion,  and 
hesitated  a  moment  at  the  gate.  Kennard  sprang  up,  slipped  on  his  coat 
and  hat,  and  ran  softly  down  the  stairs. 

When  he  reached  the  porch  both  Newbold  and  the  shadow  had  dis- 
appeared ;  but  he  hurried  to  the  road  and  turned  in  the  direction  he  had 
seen  the  insurance  man  go.  In  a  few  minutes  he  beheld  Newbold  cross  a 
patch  of  moonlight  in  the  road  ahead,  and  a  little  later  the  strange  shape 
which  was  dogging  his  footsteps  was  in  sight  for  an  instant. 

But  the  shadow  kept  to  the  edge  of  the  road  for  the  most  part,  where 
the  gloom  was  deeper. 

Kennard  halted  and  gazed  after  them, 

*  *  Why  should  I  make  it  my  business  ?  "  he  thought  **  I  reckon  Newbold 
can  take  care  of  himself,  whoever  the  fellow  is  who  is  dogging  him.  And 
then,  if  I  tell  him  what  I  saw,  how  can  I  explain  my  own  interest  in  what 
he  does  nights  ?  Bob  Kennard,  go  home  and  keep  your  mouth  shut — but 
your  eyes  open."  With  which  very  sensible  advice  he  wheeled  in  his  tracks 
and  went  back  to  the  cottage. 


Chapter  VIII. — Thk  Episode  of  the  Paperweight. 

The  following  day  Kennard  went  down  to  the  bank  without  seeing  either 
Kathrsm  or  Newbold.  In  fact,  none  of  the  household  were  in  evidence  but 
the  maid  and  the  small  boy. 
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The  bank  clerk  bad  passed  a  restless  night,  although  he  had  not  heard 
his  fellow  boarder  when  he  reentered  the  house.  He  had  worried  over 
the  incident  of  the  night. 

The  question  kept  recurring  to  his  mind,  should  he  tell  Newbold  of  the 
shadow  that  had  followed  him  up  the  road  ^t  midnight  ? 

"If  it  is  somebody  with  a  grudge  to  satisfy  I  may  lend  myself  to  the 
injurkig,  perhaps  to  the  murder,  of  the  man,  if  I  do  not  warn  him,"  he 
thought.  ''But  what  the  dickens  shall  I  say  regarding  my  knowledge  of  his 
nightly  rambles  ? 

*'  Am  I  suspicious  of  Newbold  ?  '*  he  asked  himself.  **  I  believe  I  am. 
Yet  there  is  no  reason  for  suspicion.  * ' 

He  dropped  into  the  insurance  office  after  lunch,  half  decided  to  tell  New- 
bold  what  was  in  his  mind.  The  insurance  agent  was  reclining  at  full  length 
on  the  lounge  reading  a  newspaper. 

**  You  never  seem  busy  in  here,"  said  the  visitor,  sitting  down  upon  one 
corner  of  the  desk.     **  Are  you  selling  much  insurance  ?  " 

*  *  Quite  a  little.  But  I'm  negotiating  some  big  deals — one  in  particular  " — 
and  he  favored  Kennard  with  a  peculiar  glance — *'  that  is  bound  to  bring  me 
in  a  good  commission." 

'*  Deals  in  real  estate,  3'ou  mean  ?  " 

**  Hum  !   Yes,"  said  Newbold,  turning  his  face  aside. 

**  I  wonder  if  they  keep  him  out  o'  nights,"  thought  Kennard,  picking 
up  the  paperweight  from  the  desk  and  looking  at  it  while  he  talked. 

*'  What's  on  hand — or  is  it  a  secret?  " 

**Well,  partly,"  returned  Newbold.  **But  I  don't  mind  teW'mg  j^ou, 
Kennard.  I've  got  my  eye  on  a  big  piece  of  land  in  which  I  know  there's 
oil,  and  I  can  get  it  for  a  song." 

**  How  do  you  know  there's  oil  there  ?  "  asked  Kennard,  busy  with  the 
paperweight. 

**  loHgkt  io  know,"  said  Newbold  testily.  '*I've  known  it  for  fifteen 
years. ' ' 

**Then  you  did  live  around  here  fifteen  years  ago?"  asked  Kemiard 
abruptly. 

The  insurance  man  turned  quickly  and  scrutinized  his  visitor's  face. 
Then  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  paperweight  in  Kennard' s  hands. 

**Here!  What  are  you  doing  with  that?"  he  exclaimed,  his  voice 
suddenly  grown  sharp. 

**  Doing  with  what  ?  "  inquired  Kennard,  looking  up. 

**  With  that  paperweight.     Put  it  down  !     D n  it,  man,  do  as  I  teM 

you!" 

He  sprang  up  and  seized  the  article  from  Kennard' s  hand. 

The  weight  was  apparently  a  solid  piece  of  black  marble,  inlaid  with 
onyx,  and  evidently  Newbold  considered  it  very  precious,  for  he  placed  it  in 
one  of  the  drawers  of  the  desk. 

"Well?'*  said  the  bank  clerk,  with  some  gravity,  staring  at  the  other  in 
wonder. 

'*  Great  Scott  !  "  exclaimed  Newbold.     '*  You 'make  me  as  nervous  as  a 
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cat,  handling  that  thing  so  carelessly.  That's— that's  a  keepsake;  I  think 
everything  of  that  paperweight." 

*'  You  appear  to/'  said  Ken^nard  slowly,  and  after  a  moment  he  went  on t. 

*'  Now/'  he  said  to  himself,  when  he  reached  the  hall,  **  will  somebody 
please  explain  this  mystery  ?  That  was  the  funniest  paperweight  ever  I  laid 
my  eyes  on.  It  was  hollow,  and  there  was  alcohol  in  it — and  a  wick  !  It 
was  a  little  alcohol  lamp  made  to  look  like  a  paperweight.  Now,  what  in  all 
that's  wonderful  and  mysterious,  does  it  mean  ?  " 

He  studied  over  the  problem  all  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  still  uppermost 
in  his  mind  when  he  arrived  at  his  boarding  place  about  three  o'clock. 

Katlir>'n  was  in  the  yard  with  her  hat  on  and  leaning  upon  a  cane.  The 
maid  servant  was  endeavoring  to  dissuade  her  from  attempting  some  journey, 
when  Kennard  appeared. 

**  Where  are  you  going  on  that  lame  foot,  Miss  Hess?  "  he  asked. 

"  Uncle  has  disappeared  again — during  the  night,  as  before.  I  never 
knew  him  before  to  have  his  bad  turns  so  near  together.  It  worries  me 
dreadfully." 

•'  But  you  ought  not  to  go  out  with  that  foot,"  objected  the  bank  clerk. 

"  That's  what  I  tell  her,  sir,"  said  the  girl. 

"  But  I  must.     He  may  come  to  harm  up  there  alone,"  said  Kathryn. 

*'  You  think  he  has  gone  up  to  the  old  place  ?  " 

"  I  presume  so.     But  I  want  to  be  sure." 

"  And  he  went  in  the  night?  "  pursued  Kennard,  with  sudden  thought. 

**  Yes.     His  bed  had  not  been  slept  in." 

*'Then  you  go  into  the  house  and  I'll  go  up  there  myself,"  said  he 
reassuringly.     "I'll  see  if  he's  all  right." 

"  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Kennard,  I  could  not  think  of  your  taking  so  much 
trouble ' ' 

**  And  I  can't  think  of  your  hobbling  'way  up  there,  so  you  might  as 
well  make  the  best  of  it.  I  shall  be  there  before  you  could  get  half  way," 
he  said  rather  bruskly,  and  started  up  the  road  at  once. 

The  thought  had  come  to  him  that  possibly,  in  old  Jonah's  disappearance, 
was  an  explanation  of  the  shadow  he  had  seen  following  Newbold  the  night 
before.  With  this  idea  in  his  mind  he  hurried  up  the  rough  mountain  road, 
taking  the  short  cut  along  the  creek  where  he  had  had  the  adventure  with 
Kathryn  the  night  of  the  storm,  and  arrived  at  the  old  Hess  farm  near 
Tank  Three  in  about  an  hour. 

The  place  looked  almost  as  dreary  and  deserted  by  day  as  it  had  by  night, 
and  he  doubted  at  first  if  Jonah  was  there. 

But  when  he  came  to  the  window  and  peered  into  the  kitchen,  there  was 
the  old  man  sitting  before  the  stove  in  much  the  same  position,  perhaps,  that 
he  occupied  that  night,  fifteen  years  before,  when  he  was  so  brutally  tortured 
by  the  robbers. 

Kennard  went  around  to  the  door  and  opened  it  suddenly,  but  before 
he  could  step  within  he  was  startled  by  a  hoarse  shout  from  the  old  man. 

He  had  sprung  up  and  staggered  half  way  to  the  door,  a  gleaming  axe  iu 
his  hand. 
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**  Here  !  What  are  you  about?'*  cried  Kennard,  darting  back.  ^*  Put 
down  that  axe  ! ' ' 

**  Who  are  you?  **  gasped  the  old  man,  his  wild  eyes  resting  upon  his 
visitor  without  recognition. 

** Don't  you  know  me,  Mr.  Hess?**  demanded  Kennard.  *'Put  down 
that  axe!" 

**It — it  is  Mr.  Kennard — yes,  yes,  I  know  you,"  muttered  the  cripple, 
letting  the  weapon  drop  to  his  side.  *'  I  thought  it  was  him — I  thought  it 
was  him." 

**  You  thought  it  was  whom  ?  "  queried  the  young  man  curiously. 

*'  //im.  He  has  been  here  again.  But  I'm  ready  for  him  now — ^he  shall 
not  escape  me." 

"  Come,  come,  old  fellow,"  said  Kennard  soothingly,  **  who  is  this  person 
you  are  so  anxious  to  use  that  axe  upon  ? ' ' 

**  Don't  you  know?  "  queried  the  cripple,  with  a  shrewd  look.  **  It  is 
that — that  devil  who  held  my  feet  when  the  other  devils  roasted  me  that 
night.  I  saw  his  face — I  told  yoU  I  should  never  forget  it.  I<et  him 
change  it  as  he  will,  he'll  never  hide  it  from  me  !  " 

**  Caesar's  ghost  ! "  thought  Kennard.  **  He's  quite  off  his  chump.  He'll 
do  somebody  an  injury  yet." 

■**  He  will  come  up  here  again — he  can't  keep  away  from  the  place," 
continued  old  Jonah  in  great  glee.  ''  And  then  I'll  kill  him.  I'll  kill  him 
just  where  he  held  my  feet,  if  I  can.     Oh,  I'll " 

**  Come,  come,  Mr.  Hess,"  said  Kennard,  **  you  mustn't  talk  this  way. 
Just  think  how  your  niece  would  feel  if  she  heard  you.  She's  greatly 
worried  about  j'ou  now.     You'd  better  come  back  with  me." 

**  No,  no  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  dropping  into  his  chair  and  clinging 
to  its  arms  as  though  he  feared  his  visitor  would  try  to  drag  him  forth.  '  *  I 
want  to  stay  here.     I'm  to  meet  him  here — I  know  it." 

*'  But  you'll  starve,"  said  Kennard. 

**  Go  to  the  cupboard  yonder,"  returned  the  cripple.     "There  is  food." 

The  young  man  looked  and  saw  a  loaf  of  bread,  tea  in  a  glass  jar,  and 
a  few  apples  on  a  shelf. 

Evidently  old  Jonah  kept  the  farm  house  provisioned,  and  the  visitor 
began  to  wonder  if  he  was  really  quite  as  mad  as  he  appeared. 

**  You'd  better  go  back  with  me,  Mr.  Hess,"  he  said.  **  Your  niece  will 
feel  much  better  if  you  do." 

**  I  can't — I  can't — so  don't  bother  me  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  man.  '*  Do 
you  think  I  foUered  him  'way  up  here " 

** Followed  him  !"  cried  Kennard.  "You  followed  Mr.  Newbold  last 
night." 

Hess  turned  his  face,  with  a  shrewd  smile  upon  it,  away  from  Kennard' s 
gaze,  but  was  silent. 

"Say,  didn't  you?  "  demanded  the  bank  clerk. 

"  I  follered  kim,  "  responded  the  old  man  slowly.  "  He  thought  I  couldn't 
because  of  my  feet,  I  s'pose,"  he  added.  "  But  he  mistakes.  I'll  foller, 
f oiler,  foller,  till  the  right  time  comes,  an'  then " 
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The  old  man  guashed  his  teeth  with  a  horrible  grimace. 

**  See  here/'  he  cried,  getting  up  and  seizing  Kennard's  sleeve.  **  Come 
to  the  door  with  me.  You  think  I  can't  go  where  he  goes,  just  because  I'm 
lame?    But  I  can.     He  can't  escape  me." 

He  dragged  his  visitor  to  the  door,  and  pointed  across  the  fields  toward 
the  deserted  sheds  and  skeleton  timber  frames  of  the  Alleghany  Oil  Company. 
Near  the  group  was  the  huge  tank,  built  under  a  spur  of  the  mountain. 

"D'ye  see  that  clift?"  demanded  the  cripple,  still  pointing.  **That 
above  Tank  Three,  I  mean." 

Kennard  nodded. 

**.  That's  where  A^  went  last  night;  but  I  foUered — I  foUered  !  I  was 
close  upon  his  track. ' ' 

He  shook  his  head  slowly  and  resumed  his  seat  by  the  stove.  Kennard 
tried  to  rouse  him  again,  but  he  answered  only  in  monosyllables,  still  firmly 
refusing  to  go  home. 

So,  after  looking  about  the  place  to  see  that  np  one  who  was  likely  to 
harm  the  old  man  was  lurking  in  the  vicinity,  the  young  man  started  down 
the  mountain. 

**  What  under  the  sun  could  he  have  meant  ?  "  he  thought.  **  If  he  was 
the  shadow  that  followed  Newbold  last  night,  what  did  he  do  it  for?  Is  he 
mad,  or  isn't  he  ?  What  and  who  is  Newbold.  And  above  all,  if  the  man 
he  followed  was  my  respected  fellow  lodger,  why  did  he  climb  to  the  top  of 
that  cliff  over  the  oil  tank — and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  ?  Why — and 
why — oh,  hang  it,"  he  finished  in  disgust,  **  why  did  fate  ever  send  me  to 
Camden,  'any  way,  to  be  mixed  up  in  such  a  mystery  ?  " 


Chapter  IX. — The  Mystery  op  Sound. 

When  Kennard  made  his  report  to  Kathryn  the  girl  at  once  declared  her 
intention  of  going  up  to  the  old  house  and  remaining  with  her  uncle. 

**  I  feel  that  I  must  go,  Mr.  Kennard,"  she  said,  when  he,  as  well  as  the 
boy  and  the  little  servant,  begged  her  to  remain  at  home.  **  Father  told  me 
always  to  look  out  for  Uncle  Jonah,  and  I  can't  let  him  stay  up  there  alone. 
Nothing  will  hurt  me." 

**  Unless  the  old  lunatic  himself  does,"  thought  Kennard. 

**  I'll  let  Harry  hire  a  carriage  and  take  me  up  right  after  supper,"  she 
declared.  **  I'll  take  some  food  and  blankets.  The  house  is  furnished  just 
as  it  was  when  uncle  lived  in  it  before." 

**  You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  cried  Kennard.  **  I'll  get  a  horse  and 
carriage  myself  and  take  you  up,  if  you're  bound  to  go.  The  road  is  bad, 
and  it's  going  to  be  a  dark  night.     It  won't  be  safe  for  the  boy  to  go." 

'*  I'm  putting  you  to  too  much  trouble,  Mr.  Kennard,"  declared  Kathryn, 
almost  in  tears.     *  *  I  have  no  right  to  accept  so  many  favors  from  you. ' ' 

**  I  know  it,"  he  said  cheerfully,  **  but  I  don't  see  how  you  are  going 
to  help  yourself,  do  you  ?  "  and  he  laughed.  '*  Young  women  who  are  deter- 
mined to  roam  about  these  hills  after  dark  must  expect  to  undergo  all  kinds 
of  unpleasant  adventures,  even  to  the  accepting  of  favors." 
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Aud  nolhiiig  she  could  say  would  keep  him  from  doing  as  he  proposed. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  he  finally  drove  up  to  the  cottage  with  the  turn- 
out he  had  hired  of  a  neighbor.  Kathryn  and  numerous  parcels  were 
bundled  in.  Newbold  looked  on  with  a  cynical  smile  upon  his  face — a  smile 
that  made  Kennard  long  to  get  out  of  the  <:arriage  and  kick  him. 

From  liking  the  insurance  man  more  than  ordinarily  well  he  was  begin- 
ning to  hate  him  ! 

In  fact,  Newbold's  expression  recurred  to  Kennard's  mind  with  such  per- 
sistency that  he  could  think  of  nothing  else.  It  made  him  feel  and  act  awk- 
wardly in  Kathryn*s  presence,  and  they  were  both  very  silent  during  the 
entire  trip. 

When  he  finally  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  old  house,  and  helped  ^er 
down,  she  said  :  **  Mr.  Kennard,  you  are  so  kind — a  brother  could  be  no 
more  considerate.     I  shall  never  forget  this.** 

But  Kennard,  as  he  went  to  the  door  to  stir  up  old  Jonah,  was  not  sure 
that  he  wanted  to  be  considered  in  a  brotherly  light. 

The  old  man  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  at  first  to  open  the  door  ;  but 
finally  he  recognized  his  niece*s  voice,  and  let  them  in.  But  he  obstinately 
refused  to  go  home. 

*'  Then  I  shall  stay  here  with  you.  Uncle  Jonah,"  said  Kathryn.  **  Mr. 
Kennard,  will  you  please  bring  in  the  things?  *' 

*'  I  don*t  want  ye  here,"  declared  old  Jonah  ungratefully. 

**  I  can't  help  that,**  she  said.  *'  I*m  going  to  stay.  It  isn't  best  for 
you  to  stay  alone.  *  * 

■  /  There  ain't  nothin*  ior you  to  eat,**  growled  the  old  man. 

*' I've  brought  food — and  other  things.  Tm  going  to  stay  as  long  as 
you  do.  * ' 

The  old  fellow  snarled  a  bit  to  himself  in  the  corner,  but  said  nothing 
further. 

"  I  hate  to  leave  you  here  alone  with  him,*'  said  Kennard  at  the  door. 
*'  Isn't  there  anybody  in  town — any  woman — that  I  can  send  up  to  keep  you 
company?  '* 

*'  No,  there  is  no  one,**  replied  the  girl  wearily. 

**  And  there's  nothing  more  I  can  do  for  you?**  he  continued,  taking  her 
hand. 

She  shook  her  head,  but  let  her  hand  lie  in  his. 

**  I'm  not  satisfied  to  have  you  here  all  alone,**  he  blurted  out.  **  I 
don*tlikeit.*' 

**  You  have  told  me  before  that  you  did  not  like  the  things  I  do,"  she 
said,  in  a  low  tone. 

'*Well,  I  suppose  I  have,*'  he  returned.  **  Somehow,  you  seem  to  be  a 
dreadfully  self  sufficient,  independent  girl." 

**  I  have  to  be,**  she  replied,  with  a  slow  smile.  **  I  have  always  had  to 
be.     I — I  am  afraid  to  stay  here  alone  ;  but  what  else  can  I  do  ?  ** 

**  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  wouldn't  stay  with  you  myself,  if  it  wasn*t  that  I 
have  to  go  back  to  the  bank  tonight  to  complete  some  work.'* 

**  No,  you  would  not,  for  I  should  not  allow  it,**  she  said  quickly  ;  '*  and 
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I  am  keeping  you  from  3^our  work  now.  If  you  had  told  me  you  were  going 
to  the  bank  again  to  night,  I  should  not  have  let  you  drive  me  up  here/* 

"Lucky  I  didn't  tell  you  then,  for  we  should  have  quarreled  over  ihat.'^ 

"  Good  night,  Mr.  Kennard  !  '*  she  said  from  the  doorway. 

"  Good  night  !  '*  he  returned.  *' You'll  see  me  up  here  early  in  the 
morning." 

'*  Maybe  unde  will  go  home  then,"  she  said,  and  went  inside,  while 
Kennard  turned  the  horse  and  drove  down  the  road. 

Kennard  had  been  supplied  with  a  key  to  the  outer  door  of  the  bank 
building,  and  an  hour  after  leaving  Kathryn  at  the  farm  house  saw  him  hard 
at  work  at  his  desk.  There  was  but  one  gas  jet  lighted  in  the  banking 
oflBces,  and  its  light  would  scarcely  be  noted  from  without. 

The  bank  building  was  as  silent  as  a  tomb.  It  was  seldom  that  any  of 
the  occupants  of  the  other  oflBces  spent  their  evenings  here  (unless,  indeed, 
Newbold  did  so),  and  Kennard  knew  himself  to  be  quite  alone  in  the  place. 

But  once,  as  h?  sat  back  in  his  chair  to  rest  from  his  labor,  he  thought  he 
heard  a  rattling  at  the  street  door. 

'*  Who's  that — the  constable  ?  "  he  muttered.  **  I  locked  the  door  after 
me  when  I  came  in,  and  I  don't  think  he  would  notice  this  light  burning. 
If  he  did  I  suppose  he'd  be  just  ass  enough  to  raise  all  the  neighbors,  think- 
ing the  bank  was  being  robbed." 

He  listened  intently  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  the  noise  was  not  repeated. 
As  he  bent  again  over  his  ledger,  however,  he  was  quite  sure  that  he  heard 
a  stealthy  footstep  upon  the  stair. 

"What,  am  I  getting  nervous?  "  he  thought.     "  I  believe  I  am." 

He  rose  and  went  quickly  to  the  door.  The  corridor  was  perfectly  silent 
and,  as  far  as  he  could  see  by  the  dim  light  which  shone  out  of  the  bank 
offices,  deserted. 

"  I  need  a  nerve  tonic,  sure  !  "  he  muttered,  and  went  back  to  his  desk. 

A  little  later,  when  he  had  again  become  absorbed  in  his  work,  another 
sound  gradually  became  apparent  to  his  ear.  He  started  up  from  his  chair 
and  listened. 

It  was  the  muffled  tap,  tap,  tapping  of  metal  against  metal.  He  went 
from  office  to  office,  listening  intently  in  each. 

The  sound  seemed  to  conie  from  a  long  distance,  and  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  locate  its  direction. 

The  tapping  continued, with  little  intermissions  of  a  few  minutes,  for  nearly 
an  hour.  Several  times  Kennard  rose  and  made  a  tour  of  the  offices,  and 
once,  even,  he  went  into  the  corridor  ;  but  he  came  no  nearer  to  solving  the 
mystery  than  at  first,  and  when  he  put  on  his  hat  to  go  home  at  eleven 
o'clock  the  tapping  still  continued. 

"I  really  don't  believe  the  noise  was  inside  the  building  at  all,"  he 
thought,  as  he  closed  and  locked  the  outer  door  again  ;  yet  he  walked  all 
around  the  structure  and  examined  every  window  before  he  went  home. 

Not  a  ray  of  light  came  from  any  of  them,  and  the  whole  neighborhood 
seemed  deserted. 

"  I'm  getting  as  suspicious  and  '  finicky  '  as  an  old  woman,"  he  thought. 
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as  be  turned  his  steps  toward  home.  ' '  I  really  wish  things  would  not  keep 
turning  up  to  make  me  concern  myself  with  affairs  which  are  none  of  my 
business." 


Chapter  X. — Thk  Mystbry  Solved. 

Despite  the  late  hour  at  which  Keunard  retired,  he  was  afoot  early 
enough  in  the  morning  to  walk  up  the  mountain  to  the  old  farm  house  before 
breakfast)  to  assure  himself  that  all  was  well  with  Kathryn. 

Newbold  was  up  quite  as  early,  but  he  betrayed  very  little  interest  in  the 
girl,  or  what  she  did,  and  none  at  all  in  old  Jonah.  He  even  hinted  to 
Kennard  that  he  was  behaving  like  a  fool  by  putting  himself  out  at  all  for 
these  people. 

"You  don't  want  anything  of  this  girl,  Kennard,"  he  said,  with  a  half 
sneer.     *'  What  you  see  in  her  I  can't  imagine." 

•'You  don't  have  to  imagine  anything,"  replied  the  bank  clerk  sharply. 

'*  Oh,  well,  don't  get  in  a  huff,"  said  Newbold.  **  Anybody  can  see  that 
you  make  a  good  deal  of  the  girl." 

**I  believe  you  are  a  fool,  Newbold,"  exclaimed  the  other  angrily. 

"Maybe  I  am,"  was  the  cool  response,  "but  I've  had  my  eye  teeth 
cut.  I  can  see  as  far  through  a  grindstone  as  the  next  man.  I  know  what 
sort  of  a  girl  she  is  ;  y(m  don't  want  anything  to  do  with  her." 

His  words  and  tone  were  both  exceedingly  galling  to  Kennard ;  but 
despite  himself  he  could  not  help  remembering  the  occasion,  only  a  day  or 
two  before,  when  he  had  seen  Newbold  kiss  Kathryn. 

He  was  unable  to  decide,  even  now,  whether  she  had  really  objected  to 
the  proceeding,  or  was  only  vexed  that  he,  Kennard,  had  seen  the  caress.  He 
hated  himself  for  doubting  her,  and  yet  Newbold' s  insinuations  cut  deeply. 

"  I  want  you  to  understand,"  he  said  at  last,  "  that  whatever  I  do  for 
Miss  Hess  or  her  uncle  is  prompted  by  friendliness,  and  that  alone.  What- 
ever your  personal  opinion  of  the  girl  may  be  I  do  not  care,  nor  do  I  wish 
to  know." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  replied  Newbold,  still  unruffled,  and  he  watched  Ken- 
nard stride  away  up  the  road  on  his  errand  of  "  friendliness  only  "  with  a 
sneering  smile  upon  his  face. 

The  bank  clerk  found  the  inmates  of  the  farm  house  astir,  and  at  Kath- 
ryn's  invitation  he  took  breakfast  with  them.  Old  Jonah  scowled  at  him 
all  through  the  meal,  evidently  seriously  (Ejecting  to  his  presence  ;  but  before 
they  arose  from  the  table  lie  did  thaw  enough  to  ask  about  Newbold. 

'*  Why  didn't  Mr.  Newbold  come  with  you — you  all  seem  so  mighty 
interested  in  us  up  here  ?  "  he  growled. 

"You'll  have  to  ask  him  that  yourself  when  ^''ou  see  him,"  replied  Ken- 
nard.    "  Aren't  you  coming  back  with  me  today  ?  " 

"  No,  I  ain't.     I'm  going  to  stay  here." 

"But  what  for?" 

"  I'm  goin'  to  stay,  that's  all,"  declared  the  old  man,  and  Kennard  could 
not  get  another  word  from  him. 
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The  bank  clerk  remained  long  enough  after  breakfast  to  bring  in  wood 
and  water  for  Kathryn,  and  in  return  she  walked  a  few  rods  along  the  road 
with  him  when  he  went  down. 

Somehow,  when  he  was  with  her,  he  lost  all  remembrance  of  Newbold's 
sly  hints  and  insinuations.  There  was  a  wholesomeness  and  unrestrained 
cordiality  about  the  girl  which  precluded  such  thoughts. 

He  did  not  see  Newbold  during  the  day,  but  in  the  evening  he  again  went 
up  to  the  old  Hess  house. 

Fortunately,  he  had  not  to  go  to  the  bank  that  night,  for  the  books  were 
made  up  and  everything  audited  for  the  previous  half  year,  and  after  the 
large  sums  recently  intrusted  to  the  bank's  keeping  should  be  properly  dis- 
bursed matters  would  go  on  again  much  as  before. 

He  was  rather  late  in  leaving  the  farm  house,  and,  if  he  had  not  known 
that  Miss  Hess  would  have  seriously  objected,  he  would  have  spent  the  night 
there.  The  sky  looked  threatening,  and  the  coming  storm  might  break  before 
morning. 

Old  Jonah  felt  the  atmospheric  change  and  was  excitable  and  talkative. 
He  seemed  unable  to  sit  still  a  minute  at  a  time,  but  kept  jumping  up  and 
hobbling  across  the  room  to  peer  out  of  the  window  or  door,  as  though  he 
expected  somebody. 

*'I  believe  we  shall  have  a  thunderstorm,*'  Kathryn  remarked  to  her 
visitor,  when  he  left.  '  *  I  have  never  seen  uncle  act  in  this  way  unless  a 
storm  was  on  the  way.     But  I  shall  be  here  to  watch  him  tonight.*' 

**  Perhaps  he  has  been  feeling  it  coming  on  for  the  past  few  days  and 
that  is  why  he  came  up  here,"  suggested  Kennard,  **  Maybe  he  will  agree 
to  return  with  you  when  it  is  over." 

**  I  hope  so  ;  I  presume  everything  is  going  wrong  at  home  ?  " 

'*  Not  quite,  but  we  miss  you,"  responded  Kennard  gravely.  '*  Some  of 
us  miss  you  a  good  deal." 

She  made  no  reply,  and  he  went  away  down  the  dark  road,  with  his 
hands  thrust  deep  into  his  coat  pockets. 

It  was  past  eleven  o'clock  when  he  came  near  his  boarding  place.  The 
road  was  so  dark  that  he  could  scarcely  distinguish  objects  a  few  feet  away, 
but  as  he  approached  the  gate  he  thought  he  saw  a  figure  pass  through  it 
and  set  off  down  the  road  toward  the  village. 

Was  it  Newbold  ? 

He  hastened  his  steps,  passed  the  gate,  and  almost  overtook  the  figure 
just  as  it  crossed  an  unshaded  spot  in  the  road.  The  stranger  half  turned 
his  head,  as  though  he  had  caught  the  sound  of  Kennard's  footsteps,  and  the 
latter  saw  that  the  face  was  not  Newbold's. 

He  had  no  beard,  was  dressed  roughly,  and  wore  a  slouch  hat.  New- 
bold's clothing  was  always  very  neat,  and  he  wore  a  derby. 

This  man  w^as  certainly  a  stranger,  yet  his  height  and  general  appearance 
reminded  Kennard  forcibly  of  the  insurance  man. 

**  And  I  am  almost  positive  he  came  out  of  our  yard,"  he  muttered,  as  he 
went  back.  **  I  wonder  if  Newbold  has  gone  out  on  his  usual  prowl 
tonight?" 
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The  house  was  still  when  he  let  himself  in  by  the  front  door,  and  before 
going  to  his  own  room  he  went  to  his  fellow  lodger's.  The  door  was  locked, 
bnt  a  faint  pencil  line  of  light  showed  beneath  it. 

**  He's  there,  or  else  he's  gone  out  and  left  a  light  burning,"  thought 
Kennard.  "  Careless  fellow,  if  he  has.  Suppose  the  draft  should  make  the 
thing  explode  ! " 

He  knocked  softly  on  the  door,  but  there  was  no  reply.  Then,  after  an 
instant's  hesitation,  he  stooped  and  put  his  eye  to  the  keyhole.  Something 
which  he  saw  brought  an  exclamation  of  surprise  to  his  lips. 

He  went  to  his  own  room  and  removed  the  key  from  the  door.  It  fitted 
Newbold's  after  a  fashion,  and  with  some  exertion  he  was  able  to  force  the 
bolt  back.     The  door  swung  open  and  he  entered. 

The  bed  was  untouched  ;  or  rather,  it  had  not  been  slept  in.  The  cloth- 
ing Newbold  usually  wore  was  strewn  about  the  room,  and  everything  was 
in  confusion.     The  spectacle  pointed  to  a  hurried  departure. 

On  the  old  fashioned  dressing  case  the  lamp  was  burning  dimly,  and 
beside  the  lamp  were  shaving  materials.  But  what  drew  Kennard's  particu- 
lar attention  was  something  lying  upon  a  bit  of  newspaper  on  the  other  side 
of  the  glass. 

//  was  a  mass  of  black  hair  thai  had  adorned  Newbold's  fax:e  ! 

**The  fellow's  shaved,"  he  exclaimed,  in  astonishment.  **  That  was  he 
whom  I  saw  leaving  the  yard  as  I  came  in.     What  deviltry  is  he  up  to  ?  " 

He  blew  out  the  light  and,  after  locking  the  door  again,  returned  tov  his 
own  room.  '*  He  can't  have  gone  far,  or  intended  to  remain  away  long,  or 
he  wouldn't  have  dressed  in  old  clothes  and  left  his  good  ones.  What  a 
sight  he  must  be  without  his  beard  !  " 

He  sat  down  without  lighting  his  own  lamp,  and  began  to  pull  off  his 
boots.  But  after  removing  one,  he  held  it  in  his  hand  for  a  long  time  and 
thought. 

''What  is  that  fellow  up  to?  "  he  finally  muttered.  **  I  can't  shake  off 
the  feeling  that  all  is  not  right.  I  don't  believe  I  care  a  copper  what 
becomes  of  Mr,  Jim  Newbold  rurw^  yet  his  actions  trouble  me.  I  must  say 
that  I  come  nearer  hating  him  than  I  do  any  man  on  earth." 

He  mused  some  time  longer,  still  holding  the  shoe.  Finally,  with  sudden 
decision,  he  threw  it  down  and  pulled  off  the  other  one  ;  and  then  he  rapidly 
put  them  both  on  again,  seized  his  hat,  and  left  the  house. 

**  Bob  Kennard,  you  are  a  fool — an  egregious  ass  ! "  he  muttered  ;  '*  but 
you  can't  sleep  until  you  have  satisfied  yourself,  so  you  might  as  well  take  a 
trip  down  town." 

He  turned  his  steps  toward  the  bank  first  of  all. 

The  streets  were,  as  usual,  deserted.  It  was  nearly  one  o'clock  by  the 
time  he  reached  the  bank  building.  Not  a  ray  of  light  appeared  at  any  of 
the  windows. 

He  walked  slowly  around  the  square  and  saw  no  sign  of  life  in  the 
structure. 

But  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  door  again  it  slowly  opened.  Somebody 
was  coming  out,  and  Kennard  darted  into  the  shadow  and  watched.     There 
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was  a  street  light  upon  the  comer  near  the  door,  and  it  revealed  the  name 
quite  plainl}'. 

It  was  Newbold — there  could  be  no  mistake  about  that ;  but  it  was  also 
the  fellow  whom  Kennard  had  seen  leaving  the  Hess  cottage  earlier  in  the 
evening.  With  his  beard  removed  the  insurance  man  looked  entirely 
different. 

The  slouch  hat  was  pulled  over  his  eyes  and  he  carried  a  valise,  appar- 
ently heavily  laden.  He  closed  the  door  behind  him,  but  did  not  lock  it, 
and  turned  at  once  toward  the  railroad  station. 

"  By  Jove  !  He's  going  away,**  thought  Kennard  ;  '*  but  he  can't  get  a 
train  until  half  past  four.  He'll  have  a  nice  time  waiting.  But  whafs  he 
been  doing  in  his  office  f  *  * 

He  lingered  in  the  shadow  until  Newbold  was  out  of  sight. 

*' If  you're  going  to  the  station,  old  man,"  he  said  to  himself ,  "you*  11 
keep.     1*11  have  a  look  at  your  place  up  stairs." 

He  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  The  stairway  was  shrouded  in  black- 
ness, but  he  knew  the  way  to  the  insurance  man's  office  well  enough.  That 
door  was  locked,  however. 

"  I  must  get  in  there — I  must,'*  he  muttered,  shaking  the  knob. 

There  was  a  peculiar  odor  of  gas  about  the  hall.  '*I  believe  he's  left 
the  gas  turned  on  and  unlighted,'*  was  his  next  thought. 

He  drew  a  bunch  of  keys  from  his  pocket  and  tried  them,  one  after 
another.     By  good  fortune  there  was  one  which  fitted. 

**  Second  burglarious  entrance  I've  made  tonight,"  he  reflected  grimly, 
pushing  open  the  door.  He  lighted  a  match  and  stepped  to  the  gas  jet.  The 
odor  of  gas  was  very  strong  in  the  room,  but  it  was  not  turned  on. 

In  a  moment  the  light  flared  up,  and  he  could  see  the  apartment,  and  at 
the  first  glance  a  cry  of  amazement  burst  from  his  lips. 

**  By  all  that's  wonderful,  he's  done  it  ! "  he  gasped,  and  sat  weakly 
down  in  a  chair  by  the  desk. 


Chapter  XL — Tank  Thr««. 

Onb  look  at  the  interior  of  the  office  had  made  an  overpowering  certainty 
of  all  Kennard's  suspicions.  The  mystery  was  solved  ;  but  another  had 
taken  its  place. 

Why  had  he  not  allowed  those  suspicions  to  govern  his  actions  before, 
that  the  thing  which  was  now  accomplished  might  have  been  averted.  The 
bank  had  been  robbed  ! 

There  were  tools — quantities  of  them — strewn  about  the  floor.  The 
heavy  bookcase  which  had  stood  against  the  wall  was  pushed  aside,  reveal- 
ing a  yawning  hole  in  the  partition. 

When  he  could  trust  his  limbs  again  Kennard  arose  and  went  to 
the  place. 

The  interior  of  the  vault  was  illuminated  by  the  little  lamp  which  New- 
bold  had  used  as  a  paperweight,  and  he  stooped  and  peered  in. 

The  heavy  brick  and  mortar  partition  had  been  removed  and  a  square  of 
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the  steel  jacket  of  the  vault  cut  away.  A  length  of  rubber  hose  pipe, 
attached  to  a  near  by  gas  jet,  and  connected  to  a  small  blow  pipe,  showed 
what  means  had  been  used  to  soften  the  metal  during  the  cutting  process. 

**  Great  heavens  !  "  gasped  Kennard.  **  He  must  have  been  at  work  here 
ever  since  the  bank  closed  this  afternoon — that  is,  excepting  for  the  time 
he  spent  at  home  making  his  preparations  for  flight.  And  he's  done  it  single 
handed,  too !  ** 

The  light  in  the  vault  showed  him  that  many  of  the  steel  boxes  lining 
the  walls  had  been  broken  open  and  their  contents  strewn  over  the  floor. 

'*  He's  got  it  r*  cried  the  startled  bank  clerk.  **  He's  got  it— all  that 
money  !  Oh,  what  a  fool  I've  been  !  He's  been  pumping  me  right  along  for 
information  to  assist  him  in  his  plans.    By  Heaven  !    He  shan't  get  away  !  " 

Without  waiting  to  make  further  examination  he  rushed  from  the  room 
and  down  the  stairs  to  the  street.  On  the  way  he  revolved  the  question  in 
his  mind,  whether  he  should  inform  the  constable  and  some  of  the  bank 
people  first  or  follow  the  burglar. 

**  He's  the  man  we  want,"  he  muttered,  as  he  reached  the  sidewalk. 
**  Hang  the  constable  !  It  would  take  an  hour  to  get  a  poss£  started,  and 
Newbold  may  have  other  plans  of  getting  away  than  by  the  morning  train. 
I'm  a  match  for  the  fellow  any  day.  I'll  follow  him  myself.  He  can't 
carry  that  valise  very  far,  or  very  fast." 

He  had  lost  ten  minutes  already,  but  he  ran  down  to  the  railroad  station. 
There  was  no  one  on  the  platform  ;  but  as  he  stood  in  doubt,  he  beheld  a 
man  walking  up  the  track  towards  him. 

It  was  not  Newbold,  and  when  he  came  nearer  Kennard  recognized  one 
of  the  track  men,  who  was  starting  upon  his  early  patrol  of  the  roadbed. 

'  *  Have  you  seen  anybody  about  the  tracks  within  the  last  few  minutes  ?  ' ' 
demanded  Kennard,  almost  running  up  to  the  man. 

**  Sure,  Oi  have.  Just  as  I  lift  me  house  yonder  Oi  saw  a  mon  crossing 
the  road,  with  a  bag  in  his  hand " 

'*  That's  the  man — where  did  he  go?  "  gasped  Kennard. 

**  He  climbed  the  railroad  fince  and  struck  off  across  the  fields,  so  he  did," 
said  the  Irishman,  raising  his  lantern  aloft  that  he  might  see  Kennard's  face. 
•*  What's  up,  if  Oi  moight  be  so  bould  as  to  ask  ?  " 

**I  want  him,  that's  all,"  responded  Kennard  briefly,  and  he  was  off 
again  at  a  trot. 

He  reached  the  spot  indicated  by  the  man  and  vaulted  the  fence.  The 
open  fields  extended  to  the  woods,  half  way  up  the  mountain.  Here  and 
there  in  the  pasture  was  a  clump  of  trees  ;  but  not  a  living  thing  appeared. 

**  Where's  he  gone?  Where'd  he  be  likely  to  go  ?  "  queried  Kennard, 
hesitating.  '*  He  doesn't  propose  to  take  that  morning  train.  That  would 
be  the  most  foolish  thing  he  could  do,  for  he  would  be  recognized.'*  , 

He  cogitated  several  moments,  glancing  from  side  to  side  as  he  stood 
there,  hoping  to  gain  a  view  of  the  fleeing  bank  robber. 

Suddenly  a  thought  flashed  into  his  mind.  Old  Jonah  Hess  had  followed 
Newbold  up  the  mountain  only  three  nights  before,  and  his  rambling  remarks 
suggested  that  they  had  been  in  the  vicinity  of  Tank  Three. 
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Was  he  not  there  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  hiding  place  for  the 
plunder  when  the  looting  of  the  bank  should  be  accomplished,  and  had  he 
not  gone  to  that  chosen  spot  nawf 

The  idea  seemed  reasonable.  Who  or  what  the  half  crazed  cripple 
believed  Newl)old  to  be,  he  had  certainly  followed  him  to  the  deserted  oil 
well  of  the  Alleghany  Oil  Company,  and  what  other  reason  could  the  burglar 
have  for  going  there  but  to  find  a  place  in  which  to  safely  hide  the  plunder 
he  expected  to  obtain  ?  • 

*•  It's  a  risk,*'  Kennard  muttered,  '*but  I'll  take  it.  If  I  fail,  nobody 
need  be  the  wiser.     And  if  I  find  him '* 

He  set  his  jaw  firmly  and  started  at  once  for  the  road. 

He  crossed  the  fields  and  reached  the  path  near  his  boarding  place.  But 
he  did  not  stop  there  an  instant,  believing  as  he  did  that  Newbold  was  still 
in  advance. 

The  night  was  almost  as  threatening  as  the  one  when  he  tramped  over 
the  mountain  in  search  of  Kathryn  Hess.  Not  a  star  was  visible,  and  occa- 
sionally a  little  spatter  of  rain  was  driven  into  his  face. 

Beyond  the  mountain  the  shower  was  evidently  at  its  height,  for  flashes 
of  distant  lightning  illumined  the  clouds.  He  buttoned  his  coat  more  tightly 
about  him  and  shrugged  his  shotilders. 

*'  I'll  be  drenched  before  this  thing  is  over,  but  I'll  find  that  scoundrel, 
just  the  same,"  he  muttered. 

The  wind  wailed  through  the  woods  with  a  mournful  sound,  and  Ken- 
nard went  on  very  cautiously. 

Although  he  felt  so  confident  of  his  ability  to  master  Jim  Newbold,  or 
whatever  the  bank  burglar's  name  might  be,  he  was  not  courting  surprise. 
He  proposed  to  strike  the  first  blow  himself,  and  he  examined  the  shadows 
along  the  road  very  carefully  as  he  went  on. 

Finally  he  reached  the  point  where  the  path  branched  off  from  the  cart 
road  and  led  toward  the  bank  of  the  creek.  It  was  over  this  path  he  had 
carried  Kathryn  the  night  she  was  injured. 

*'  If  Newbold  is  ahead  and  follows  the  wagon  trail  I'll  gain  the  advantage 
by  taking  to  the  creek  bank,"  muttered  Kennard.  ''If  he  knows  of  this 
path  and  follows  it,  why  I'll  be  a  \nile  behind  if  I  go  by  the  road.  And  if 
he  isn't  on  this  road  at  all " 

But  he  could  not  believe  that.  He  had  jumped  to  the  conclusion  thatthe 
bank  robber  was  bound  for  some  hiding  place  near  the  Alleghany  Oil  Com- 
pany's propert}',  and  he  struck  off  toward  the  creek  with  the  intention  of 
reaching  the  tank  as  quickly  as  possible. 

**  Oh,  but  that  fellow  is  a  shrewd  rascal  ! "  he  thought,  as  he  plodded 
on.  *'  How  he  has  used  me  for  his  benefit — and  old  Deane  Murdock  and  the 
rest  of  them,  too  I  Thank  Heaven,  I'm  not  the  only  person  he's  made  a 
fool  of!" 

Then  he  stopped  for  an  instant,  a  new  thought  crossing  his  mind.  '  *  I — 
I  wonder,"  he  muttered,  **how — much— Miss — Hess — cares — for — him?" 

He  went  along  gloomily  enough  after  that.  The  creek  fretted  in  its  bed 
and  splashed  irritably  against  the  rocks. 
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Bnt  it  did  not  yet  feel  the  influx  of  water  from  the  storm  which  was 
slowly  but  surely  coming  over  the  mountain.  The  path  was  dark  and 
rough,  and  Kennard  found  some  diflSculty  in  keeping  his  feet. 

At  length  he  came  out  upon  the  plateau  on  which  the  several  structures 
belonging  to  the  Alleghany  Oil  Company  were  situated.  Their  outlines 
loomed  up  phantom-like  in  the  blackness,  for  the  spur  of  the  mountain, 
against  which  Tank  Three  was  built,  threw  a  more  than  ordinarily  heavy 
shadow  over  them. 

Across  the  plateau,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wagon  road,  a  light  glim- 
mered faintly.     It  was  in  the  old  Hess  house. 

He  made  his  way  toward  the  tank  very  carefully.  It  was  an  enormous 
structure,  and  had  held  many  thousand  gallons  of  crude  oil  when  the  aban- 
doned well  near  by  was  flowing.  It  was  not  empty  now,  however,  for  there 
were  pipes  leading  to  it  from  a  well  farther  up  the  mountain. 

Kennard  halted  in  the  deepest  shadow. 

*'  Weighed  down  as  he  is  by  that  heavy  valise,  he  won't  get  here  for 
some  time — if  he  comes  at  all,'*  he  thought,  and  settled  himself  for  a 
long  wait. 

The  night  grew  wilder  as  he  crouched  in  the  shadow  of  the  beams  and 
girders  which  held  up  the  great  tank.  The  lightning  played  about  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  and  occasionally  the  muttering  of  thunder  was  audible. 

His  eyes  soon  grew  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  and  he  could  discern 
objects  about  him  quite  clearly.  But  it  was  a  long  while  before  he  saw  any 
moving  figure  upon  the  plateau. 

Suddenly  he  caught  sight  of  an  uncertain  shadow  moving  toward  him 
from  the  direction  of  the  road.  Whether  it  was  man  or  beast  he  could  not 
be  sure  at  first. 

But  as  it  drew  nearer  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  which  it  was.  It  was  the 
figure  of  a  man,  and  he  was  carrying  something  quite  heavy  slung  across 
his  shoulders. 

**  Now  for  it,"  whispered  Kennard.     **  It  is  Newbold,  as  I  live  1  *' 

He  crouched  lower  and  awaited  the  bank  robber's  coming. 


Chapter  XII. — A  Night  of  Terror. 

• 

Meanwhile,  this  wild  and  stormy  night  had  been  one  of  exceeding 
trouble  and  fear  to  Kaihryn  Hess. 

Before  Kennard  had  gone  from  the  farm  house  an  hour  she  wished  she 
had  allowed  him  to  stay  all  night.  She  had  never  been  afraid  of  her  uncle, 
not  even  in  his  wildest  moods  ;  but  he  had  never  been  just  as  he  was  now. 

He  could  not  seem  to  sit  still  more  than  a  minute  at  a  time.  Continually 
.springing  to  his  feet,  and  hobbling  across  the  room  from  chair  to  window,  he 
finally  made  her  so  nervous  that  she  could  not  work. 

**  Oh,  uncle,*'  she  exclaimed,  **  why  will  you  not  go  to  bed?  See,  it  is 
past  eleven  o'clock  and  you  ought  to  sleep." 

**Girl,  you  don't  know  what  you  say!"  replied  the  old  man  sternly. 
**  Go  to  bed — me  sleep  ?     No,  no  !     My  vengeance  is  at  last  at  hand  ! " 
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Once  he  called  her  to  the  window  and  pointed  to  the  lightning  playing  on 
the  clouds  which  hung  over  the  mountain's  brow. 

•  •  See  !  The  torch  of  God  ! '  *  he  cried.  ' '  That  is  the  way  it  looked  above 
the  mountain  the  night  those  devils  tortured  me.  Ah,  I  can  never  forget 
that!'' 

**  Don't  think  of  it,  uncle  dear,"  begged  the  girl.  **  Let  us  pull  the 
curtains  down  and  shut  out  the  sight  of  it.'* 

"But  not  the  memor>^ — not  the  memory,"  said  old  Jonah,  shaking  his 
head. 

He  returned  to  his  seat  by  the  fireside  and  remained  there  for  some 
time. 

Kathryn  hoped  that  he  would  quiet  down  for  the  night,  for  it  was  hard 
upon  twelve.  She  went  softly  about  making  her  own  preparations  for 
retiring,  and  after  assuring  herself  that  all  the  doors  and  windows  were 
locked,  came  back  to  the  kitchen  and  urged  her  uncle  again  to  seek  some  rest. 

*'  Your  bed  is  all  ready  for  you,  uncle  dear,"  she  said.  **It  is  so  late. 
Hadn't  you  better  go  to  sleep  now  ?  " 

The  old  man  rose,  grumbling,  and  hobbled  into  his  room.  Her  own  was 
next  to  his,  and  she  could  hear  him  whenever  he  moved. 

After  a  little  she  was  assured  that  he  had  gone  to  bed,  and  then  she 
removed  her  own  clothing  and  retired. 

The  storm  increased  without,  and  shook  the  little  house  as  though  trying 
to  tear  it  from  its  foundations.  But  despite  the  disturbance  of  the  elements 
Kathryn  fell  asleep. 

She  slept  soundly  for  several  hours — so  soundly,  in  fact,  that  she  did  not 
hear  somebody  walking  softly  through  the  kitchen,  nor. did  she  know  that 
her  door  was  opened,  and  that  the  prowler  crept  in  and  looked  upon  her  as 
she  slept. 

Her  regular  respirations  assured  him  that  she  was  unconscious,  and  he 
crept  out  again. 

She  slept  on,  until  suddenly  a  heavy,  reverberating-  crash  of  thunder 
sounded  directly  overhead,  and  the  old  house  rocked  to  its  foundations. 

Kathryn  awoke  in  terror.  The  rumbling  crash  died  away  in  the  distance, 
its  echoes  repeated  again  and  again  from  the  mountain  sides. 

She  sprang  out  of  bed  and  found  her  chamber  door  open. 

The  kitchen  was  empty.  She  ran  to  her  uncle's  room  ;  that  was  like- 
wise deserted. 

''He  has  gone  !"  she  cried.  "And  on  such  a  night  as  this!  What 
shall  I  do?" 

She  hurried  to  the  door  and  tore  it  open.  There  was  a  strange,  lurid 
light  in  the  sky  to  the  westward. 

Hastening  to  the  end  of  the  porch  she  looked  ofiE  across  the  plateau 
toward  the  abandoned  well  and  its  attendant  tank  and  sheds.  The  oil  tank 
was  on  fire  ! 

A  vast  sheet  of  flame  rose  from  the  burning  tank,  and  streams  of  living 
fire  spouted  from  its  sides  and  ran  off  across  the  barren  ledges  toward  the 
creek. 
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In  a  few  moments  a  flood  of  fire  would  sweep  down  the  incline  and  destroy 
everything  between  the  tank  and  the  water. 

*'  God  have  mercy  on  whatever  lies  in  its  path  !  "  groaned  the  girl,  wring- 
ing her  hands. 

*^^0  ^fe  ^if  ^^  ^ftp  ^0 

^^*  ^^^  ^^*  ^^  ^^  ^1* 

With  the  cunning  of  the  maniac,  old  Jonah  had  suffered  himself  to  be  led 
to  bed  by  his  niece.  But  he  had  lain  down  without  removing  his  clothing, 
and  remained  there  with  wide  open,  staring  eyes  fixed  upon  the  low  ceiling 
of  his  room. 

But  he  did  not  see  the  whitened  plaster.  His  vision  saw  beyond  that — 
far  beyond  into  the  realm  of  memory. 

While  the  gale  shook  the  house,  and  the  muttering  thunder  grew  louder, 
he  was  thinking  of  a  similar  night  fifteen  years  before,  and  again  he  lived 
over  the  horrors  of  that  time. 

And  always  present  before  his  vision  was  the  lean,  evil  face  of  the  man 
whom  he  had  recognized  as  **  Risky  Jim,*'  the  well  shooter.  Could  he  ever 
forget  it,  no  matter  how  xrarefully  disguised  ? 

Tiie  veins  of  the  old  man's  neck  swelled  like  cords  and  his  temples 
throbbed. 

'*  The  moment  of  vengeance  is  at  hand  !  **  he  whispered,  and  rose  from 
his  bed. 

He  crept  softly  about  the  house,  made  sure  that  his  niece  was  asleep,  and 
went  out.  The  blackness  of  the  night  wrapped  him  about  like  a  pall ;  but 
he  knew  the  plateau  as  well  as  he  knew  his  own  house,  and  could  have  found 
his  way  about  blindfolded. 

He  hobbled  toward  the  great  oil  tank  and  hid  in  its  shadow.  Once  before 
he  had  played  hide  and  seek  with  the  man  he  hated  about  these  old 
buildings. 

Behind  him  was  a  rough  path  leading  to  the  summit  of  the  thirty  foot 
cliff  against  which  the  tank  was  built,  and  he  had  crawled  up  that  steep 
place,  in  the  wake  of  his  enemy  ;  but  the  opportunity  did  not  present  itself 
for  vengeance. 

**He  will  come  again,'*  muttered  the  old  man,  rubbing  his  claw-like 
hands  together. 

And  even  as  he  thought  he  descried  the  figure  of  a  man  making  his 
way  across  the  plateau  toward  him. 

When  he  drew  near  old  Jonah  saw  that  he  was  bowed  under  some  heavy 
burden.  But  he  felt  within  himself  that  it  was  the  man  for  whom  he  waited. 
He  crept  nearer  the  corner  of  the  tank. 

A  flash  of  lightning  suddenly  lit  up  the  scene,  and  the  face  of  the 
approaching  individual  was  displayed,  with  the  ghastly  gleams  playing 
across  it. 

It  was  he  !  The  same  cruel,  thin  lips,  beak-like  nose,  hollow  cheeks — 
could  he  ever  forget  them  ? 

The  cripple  crouched  in  the  shadow,  his  breath  whistling  through  his 
teeth,  and  his  lips  drawn  back  like  a  wolf's. 

The  tinsuspicious  man  drew  nearer. 
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Suddenh'  a  second  figure  appeared  at  the  coruer  of  the  tank  and  barred 
the  way.     The  individual  with  the  bag  on  his  shoulder  stopped  with  an  oath. 

*'  So  3'ou've  come  ?  **  said  the  other  calmly.  **  I've  been  expecting  you 
for  an  hour.  It  was  very  foolish  of  you  to  bring  that  way  up  here,  when  it 
will  have  to  be  carried  back  again. ' ' 

**  Kennard,  as  I  live  !  **  snarled  the  smoothly  shaven  man. 

'*  Just  so.     I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  you  thought,  eh  ?  " 

**  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  '* 

**  Just  this.  You  are  a  smart  fellow,  Newbold,  but  you'll  never  under- 
take to  match  yourself  against  me.  Why,  man,  I  could  break  you  in  two 
like  a  match  ;  ''  and  Kennard  stretched  forth  his  great  arms  and  laid  his 
hands  upon  the  other's  shoulders.  **  Now,  this  is  what  you'll  do.  You*U 
turn  square  about  and  carry  that  valise  back  to  the  bank." 

**  Will  I?  '*  exclaimed  Newbold. 

With  the  quickness  of  light  he  flung  the  bag  into  Kennard's  face  and 
sprang  to  one  side.  But  although  the  movement  was  totally  unexpected, 
Kennard  was  not  overthrown. 

He  let  the  valise  fall  to  the  ground  and  leaped  for  the  bank  robber.  The 
latter  dodged,  and  sped  away  toward  the  creek  ;  but  before  he  had  gone  a 
dozen  yards  Kennard 's  hand  was  on  his  shoulder  again. 

**  I  told  you  it  was  no  use,*'  he  said,  as  calmly  as  before.  **  This  is  my 
trick,  Newbold,  so  you  might  as  well  submit." 

*  *  And  this  is  mine  !  * '  gasped  the  fellow. 

He  turned  in  Keunard's  grasp  and  drew  something  from  his  breast.  It 
was  something  which  flashed  as  the  lightning  played  upon  it,  and  with  all 
his  strength  he  plunged  toward  his  antagonist. 

*' You  little  rat  !"  exclaimed  Kennard,  springing  back,  and  trying  to 
ward  off  the  second  blow. 

B  ut  Newbold  closed  with  him  again,  and  in  seeking  to  keep  him  at  arm's 
length  the  bank  clerk  tripped  and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  His  head 
struck  upon  a  boulder  and  he  lay  still. 

Panting  from  his  exertions,  Newbold  knelt  beside  the  fallen  man.  He 
looked  at  the  blood  which  fairly  spouted  from  Kennard's  breast  and  placed 
his  hand  upon  his  heart. 

**  Dead— dead !"  he  whispered,  breathing  heavily.  "And  served  him 
right.     Did  he  think  he  could  best  ptef    The  fool !  " 

He  got  upon  his  feet  again  weakly,  and  looked  down  upon  the  body. 

•*  Served  him  right,  d n  him  I  "  he  said,  and  went  back  to  secure  the 

valise  he  had  dropped  in  the  scuffle. 


Chapter  XIII.— **  The  Torch  op  God  !" 

Stili.  crouching  in  the  shadow  of  the  oil  tank,  the  cripple  beheld  these 
things.     He  waited  his  time  for  action.     It  had  not  yet  come. 

Newbold  picked  up  the  heavy  valise  and  went  round  to  the  rear  of  the 
tank.  Jonah  Hess,  leaving  his  crutches  and  aiding  his  steps  by  dinging  to 
the  beams  which  upheld  the  tank,  followed. 
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**  My  path  is<:lear  of  that  meddling  fool  !  "  muttered  the  burglar,  begin- 
ning to  mount  the  trail  leading  to  the  summit  of  the  cliff.  **  Let  me  ouce 
get  this  stufE  out  of  the  way,  and  I  guarantee  all  the  detectives  old  Deane 
Murdock  can  hire  won't  find  it  or  me." 

**  I'll  come  back  when  the  thing's  blown  over  and  get  the  swag.  Jim, 
you  were  a  wise  boy  to  plan  and  carry  out  this  job  alone.  No  partners  to 
play  the  rusty,  or  muddle  things  for  you.     You  are  5«/J?/  " 

But  at  this  very  instant  two  glowing  eyes  were  turned  upon  him  from  the 
shadow  of  the  timbers,  and  two  talon-like  hands  were  stretched  out  to  seize 
him. 

With  the  heavy  valise  upon  his  back,  it  took  Newbold  several  minutes  to 
dimb  to  the  top  of  the  rock.  But  the  instant  he  was  out  of  sight  the  cripple 
scrambled  after  him. 

The  tank  was  boarded  over,  but  by  the  flickering  glow  of  the  intermittent 
lightning  old  Jonah  saw  that  one  of  the  big  hatches  had  beeq  removed.  The 
tank  was  more  than  half  filled  with  crude  petroleum. 

Just  back  of  the  ledge  on  which  he  lay  the  mountain  rose  quite  steeply, 
and  was  covered  with  low,  hardy  trees  and  thick  brush.  It  was  an  almost 
impenetrable  jungle,  out  of  which  huge  boulders  and  spur^  of  rock  reared 
their  heads. 

As  a  boy  the  cripple  had  explored  this  side  of  the  mountain,  and  he 
knew  there  were  many  small  cavities  near  by.  He  was  shrewd  enough  to 
know  that  his  enemy  had  come  to  this  wild  place  to  hide  the  burden  he 
carried  ;  but  what  the  burden  was  he  neither  knew  nor  cared.  His  one 
thought  was  of  vengeance. 

He  had  seen  Kennard  stricken  down  without  a  care.  He  was  no  longer 
inspired  by  human  instincts.  He  was  a  machine,  set  to  do  a  certain  thing ; 
he  was  fate  itself  hard  on  the  track  of  his  victim. 

He  had  no  fear  that  Newbold  might  escape  him ;  he  could  Tiot  escape 
him.  In  his  poor,  warped  brain  the  fact  that  he  was  an  avenger,  and  that 
the  man  who  had  injured  him  ij}iust  be  punished  by  his  hand,  and  his  alone, 
was  uppermost. 

He  arose  and  crept  along  the  ledge  a  few  yards.  A  narrow  break  in  the 
bushes  showed  him  where  Newbold  had  gone.  He  ventured  into  this  path 
and  felt  his  way  along  to  the  heart  of  the  jungle. 

Suddenly  a  little  star-like  glimmer  appeared  ahead.  Old  Jonah  approached 
the  mouth  of  a  narrow  pocket  in  the  rocks. 

The  bank  robber  was  within,  hiding  under  some  broken  slabs  the  bag  of 
money  and  securities  for  which  he  had  worked  and  schemed  so  long — for 
which  he  already  had  one  man's  blood  upon  his  hands. 

Old  Jonah  lay  and  watched  him  with  eyes  that  never  closed. 

Finally  Newbold  covered  the  hiding  place  of  the  valise  to  his  satisfaction, 
and  blowing  out  his  candle,  stepped  out  of  the  cave.  With  the  quickness  of 
a  cat  old  Jonah  darted  back  and  wormed  his  body  into  the  brush. 

The  burglar  came  unsuspiciously  toward  him,  passed  him,  and  went  on 
toward  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  lyike  a  serpent  the  cripple  crawled  through 
the  brush  and  came  out  upon  the  ledge  between  his  enemy  and  the  path  by 
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which  he  must  descend.     Then  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  stood  there,  waiting 
his  coming  in  silence. 

The  storm  cloud  had  now  come  over  the  mountain's  crest,  and  the  rugged 
peak  was  crowned  by  intermittent  flashes  of  lightning,  like  the  scintillating 
rays  of  a  jeweled  diadem,  while  the  thunder  roared  and  rumbled  among  the 
ravines  and  echoed  from  the  heights  across  the  valley. 

The  brilliant  electrical  display  revealed  the  smoky  little  town  of  Camden 
sleeping  in  the  valley's  lap,  and  the  white  painted  farm  houses  dotted  the 
mountain  sides  all  about.  It  illumined  with  ghostly  light  the  gaunt 
timbers  surrounding  the  abandoned  oil  well. 

But  Jonah  Hess  had  no  eyes  or  thought  for  these.  Once  he  turned  his 
gaze  upward,  and  the  lightning  played  about  his  fierce  face,  which  stood  out 
against  the  dark  cliff  like  a  gargoyle  on  a  castle  wall. 

**  Risky  Jim  **  Newbold,  with  head  bent  to  meet  the  increasing  blast, 
came  toward  this  strange  being,  walking  surely  to  his  doom. 

He  ran  against  the  old  man  before  he  was  aware  of  his  presence.  Start- 
ing back,  his  gaze  sought  the  face  of  the  figure  t^at  barred  his  w^ay.  Sur- 
prise changed  to  something  like  fear  when  he  recognized  who  it  was,  and  he 
slunk  back  still  farther,  his  face  white,  his  lips  trembling. 

**  Ay,  crouch,  ye  devil  !  '*  cried  old  Jonah,  thrusting  his  face  for- 
ward.     **  You  fear  me  now  !  " 

The  robber  cursed  him  under  his  breath,  and  his  narrow  eyes  shot 
glances  from  side  to  side,  as  though  he  contemplated  making  a  sudden  dash 
for  liberty. 

*'  You  cannot  escape  me,**  went  on  Jonah  Hess,  reading  the  glance, 
aright.      **  This  is  my  time.     I  knew  it  would  come.     I  knew  it  would  come 
that  night  fifteen  years  ago,  when  you  held  these  feet  of  mine  in  the  flames, 
and  cursed  and  struck  me  !     Oh,  mv  time  has  come  !  ** 

He  threw  his  arms  wildly  above  his  head,  the  long  fingers  working 
convulsively,  and  staggered  forward  a  step  toward  the  younger  man. 

**  You  thought  I  was  mad — you  thought  I  did  not  know  you,  with  your 
beard  and  fine  manners.  But  nothing  could  hide  '  Risky  Jim  *  from  me — 
not  from  me  /  I  knew  you  the  instant  you  stepped  into  that  room  the  other 
night.  I'd  been  waiting  for  you  to  come  for  fifteen  years — and  at  last 
you  came.  *  * 

There  was  something  terrible  about  the  maniac's  words  and  manner. 
Newbold  was  no  coward,  but  he  trembled  before  them. 

He  wet  his  lips  nervously  and  glanced  about  again,  like  a  rat  at  bay. 

'*Look  at  these  feet!"  gasped  old  Jonah,  his  utterance  choked  with 
passion  and  excitement.  '*  See  what  have  borne  me  through  the  world  since 
that  night.     It  was  a  night  like  this  ;  do  you  remember  ? ' ' 

The  cripple  moved  forward  and  caught  the  cowering  fellow  by  the  shoulder. 

'*  Look  about  you,"  he  hissed.  '*  Irook  about  on  the  .world.  The  light- 
ning will  show  it  you  ;  the  torch  of  God  makes  it  light  as  day.  You  can  see 
it — can  see  it  all.     And  it  is  your  last  look  upon  it,  so  take  your  fill  ! " 

With  an  effort  Newbold  broke  the  spell  the  fierce  old  man  had  weaved 
about  him,  and  tried  to  drag  himself  away. 
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**  Get  out,  you  lunatic  !  *'  he  exclaimed,  his  lips  still  a-tremble,  but  his 
hands  grown  strong  once  more.     **  Get  out  of  my  path,  or  1*11  injure  you  !  " 

*'  Ha,  ha  !  *'  laughed  old  Jonah  wildly.  *'  You  can  do  me  no  harm — not 
you  !     I  tell  you,  man,  it  is  fate  that  brought  you  here.     You  are  mme  /  *' 

He  seized  Newbold's  throat  suddenly  with  one  talon-like  hand,  the  other 
still  clutching  his  shoulder. 

The  frightened  burglar  whipped  out  his  knife  again ;  but  it  could  not 
save  him  now. 

Back,  back,  he  was  forced  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  The  old  man,  his  eyes 
shining  like  coals  from  beneath  his  heavy  brows,  pressed  him  closely.  He 
tottered  on  the  brink. 

The  knife  fell  from  his  grasp,  and  he  clutched  wildly  at  his  antagonist. 
Locked  in  one  another's  embrace,  they  struggled  for  an  instant  on  the  verge 
of  the  precipice  ;  then  they  fell,  Newbold  below,  the  cripple  above. 

The  burglar  cleared  the  edge  of  the  open  tank  hatch  and  disappeared  in 
the  oil ;  his  enemy  fell  across  the  brink,  his  head  and  trunk  hanging  down- 
ward, his  hands  feebly  dutcliing  at  the  woodwork. 

And  in  this  same  terrible  moment  the  thick  darkness  of  the  storm  cloud 
was  cut  by  a  vivid  flash  of  light.  The  bolt  descended  seemingly  from 
directly  above,  and  almost  instantly,  as  though  leaping  to  meet  it,  a  great 
tongue  of  flame  flashed  skyward  from  the  tank. 

Before  the  reverberation  of  the  crash  had  died  away,  the  great  oil  tank 
was  wrapped  about  with  flame.  Avenger  and  victim  }iad  passed  beyond  all 
vengeance  and  all  crime. 


Chapter  XIV. — The  F1.00D  op  Fire. 

It  was  at  this  instant  that  Kathryn  Hess,  waking  in  alarm  and  insti- 
tuting search  for  her  uncle,  saw  the  blazing  tank  and  realized  something  of 
its  awful  significance. 

She  had  spent  all  her  life  in  the  oil  country,  and  knew  of  the  devastation 
which  often  follows  such  a  catastrophe.  Entire  towns  have  been  swept, 
away  by  the  fiery  flood  pouring  from  the  ignited  tanks ;  the  streams  are 
transformed  into  rivers  of  flame,  and  bridges  and  all  structures  along  their 
banks  become  prey  to  the  devastating  element. 

But  Kathryn's  first  thought  was  for  her  uncle.  Suppose  he  should  be  in 
the  path  of  the  flood  !     The  possibility  appalled  her. 

She  ran  for  her  shoes  and  a  shawl  to  wrap  about  her.  There  was  no 
time  to  dress  with  that  horrible  possibility  in  her  mind. 

The  whole  mountain  side  was  ablaze  with  light,  and  S(»nebody  would  be 
sure  to  see  the  conflagration  from  the  town.  There  was  no  need  of  warning 
the  valley  of  the  danger  which  menaced  it. 

She  ran  across  the  road  and  took  the  shortest  path  to  the  tank.  The 
liquid  fire  was  spouting  now  from  every  side  of  it,  and  was  running  in  nar- 
row rivulets  toward  the  creek.  The  short  grass  of  the  plateau  was  burning 
in  a  dozen  places,  and  here  and  there  a  clump  of  bushes  would  flame  up  for 
an  Instant  and  then  crumble  to  ashes.     The  heat  was  terrific. 
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Fortunately,  it  did  not  rain  much.  Rain  would  simply  have  scattered 
the  blazing  oil.  The  storm,  having  done  its  work,  seemed  to  have  passed 
over. 

As  she  neared  the  tank  Kathryn  cried  aloud  for  the  missing  man  ;  but 
there  was  no  response  save  the  roaring  of  the  flames  which  had  now  attacked 
the  sheds  about  the  oil  well. 

Almost  blinded  by  the  glare  of  the  conflagration  she  strained  her  eyes  to 
search  every  foot  of  the  ground  between  the  tank  and  the  creek — the  ground 
across  which  a  sheet  of  blazing  oil  would  soon  sweep. 

Suddenly  her  gaze  was  arrested  by  something  at  the  foot  of  a  huge,  flat 
topped  boulder.  It  lay  still — a  figure  without  form  and  motion — an  inani- 
mate something. 

Her  heart  beat  wildly.  There  were  two  streams  of  burning  oil  between 
her  and  this  object,  and  a  third  was  bearing  down  directly  upon  the  boulder. 
She  had  but  a  moment  in  which  to  act. 

That  figure  might  be  her  uncle's,  and  gathering  her  skirts  about  her, 
she  leaped  the  nearest  stream  of  flame.  The  heat  blistered  her  bare  flesh 
and  singed  her  gown,  but  she  ran  on  and  leaped  the  second  without  a  breath 
of  hesitancy. 

It  was  a  man,  but  it  was  not  Jonah  Hess.  She  fell  upon  her  knees  beside 
the  body  and  saw  the  blood  soaked  clothing  and  the  white,  upturned  face. 

*'  Robert  Kennard  !  *'  she  shrieked,  and  tore  open  his  coat  to  get  at  the 
wound  in  his  breast. 

Either  her  voice  or  her  touch  aroused  him. 

*'What  is  it?''  he  murmured  faintly.  **Why,  it  is  Kathryn  !  What 
has  happened  ?     My  God  !     What  is  happening  ?  ' ' 

He  lifted  his  head  and  stared  wildly  at  the  conflagration. 

**  The  tank  is  afire.  You  are  directl5^  in  the  path  of  the  oil  !  "  gasped 
Kathryn.     **  Can  you  get  up — oh,  can't  you  help  yourself  ?  " 

He  struggled  to  a  sitting  posture,  and  saw  the  stream  of  fire  bearing 
down  upon  him.     The  sight  did  more  to  rouse  him  than  her  words. 

'*  Great  heavens,  girl ! "  he  cried.     **  You'll  be  burned  alive  here." 

'*  Don't  think  of  me — think  of  yourself!  Can  you  move?  Does  that 
hurt  you  ?     How  did  it  happen  ?  " 

'*//;?  did  it — that  rat,  that  villain  !"  exclaimed  Kennard,  struggling  to 
his  knees.     **  By  Jove  I    I  must  have  lost  a  lot  of  blood.     I'm  as  weak  as  a 

rag  !" 

'*  Oh,  quick  !  quick  !  "  Kathryn  begged.    **  Let  me  help  you.  You  must 

be  quick  ! " 

**  You  ought  not  to  have  risked  your  life  for  me,"  said  Kennard,  recover- 
ing .something  of  his  usual  coolness.  **  I'm  not  worth  it.  I'm  too  big  a  fool 
for  anybody  to  waste  a  thought  upon.  That  Newbold  has  played  me  for  the 
ass  I  am  from  the  start.  But  you  go  back,  if  it's  not  too  late.  I  will  take 
my  chance." 

*'  I  will  not  leave  you  !  "  she  cried  wildly.  **  If  you  do  not  come  you'll 
have  my  death  upon  your  conscience  as  well  as  j'our  own." 

*'  But  I  can  scarcely  walk,"  he  gasped,  staggering  to  his  feet.     **  I  can 
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never  cross  that  oil.     See  here  !    This  way.'*     He  pointed  to  the  rock  just 
at  hand.     **  It  is  our  only  safety.     Climb  up  at  once.*' 

She  obeyed  him  with  agility,  and  then  leaned  down  and  offered  a  hand 
to  assist  him.  The  moment  they  were  both  safe  upon  the  great  boulder  a 
stream  of  liquid  fire  crossed  the  spot  where  he  had  lain. 

**  I/>rd,  how  hot  it  is  !  You*ll  be  roasted  here/*  exclaimed  Kennard, 
seeing  how  thinly  she  was  clad.  **  Wrap  that  shawl  about  your  face,  too. 
Here,  help  me  off  with  this  coat.'* 

She  obeyed,  not  suspecting  what  use  he  proposed  making  of  it.  When  it 
was  in  his  hands  he  instantly  wrapped  it  about  her  feet  and  limbs. 

'*  Keep  still,  and  don't  dare  take  it  off,"  was  his  command.  ''If  you 
do,  I'll  throw  it  into  the  fire  and  neither  of  us  will  be  benefited  by  it." 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Kennard,  this  is  awful  I  *'  she  groaned.  **  Shall  we  ever  get 
away  from  this  rock  alive  ?  *  * 

**  We  will,  if  the  confounded  rock  doesn't  melt  and  let  us  down  into  the 
oil,"  he  returned,  trying  to  speak  lightly  of  the  danger.  "  Keep  your  face 
close  against  the  stone.     It's  cooler  there.*'/ 

'*  But  what  will  you  do?**  she  demanded.  **  With  that  wound,  too. 
How  did  it  happen — 5'ou  haven* t  told  me  ?     How  came  you  here  ?  " 

"  The  wounds — there  are  two  of  them — aren*t  very  deep  ;  but  goodness 
knows  they're  painful  enough,"  he  replied,  scarcely  able  to  suppress  a 
groan.     **  That  scoundrel  Newbold  stabbed  me." 

**  Mr.  Newbold  !  "  cried  Kathryn,  horrified. 

**  Yes.  He  robbed  the  bank  and  I  followed  him  up  here.  I  was  a  fool 
to  give  him  any  chance  to  do  me  this  way  ;  but  the  wounds  would  not  have 
been  so  bad  had  I  not  fallen  and  struck  my  head.  Thafs  almost  as  sore  as 
the  knife  thrusts." 

**  What  an  awful  thing  1 "  gasped  the  girl. 

"  Not  half  as  bad  as  the  fact  that  the  rascal  has  robbed  the  bank  and 
made  his  escape  with  the  money.  But  we'll  find  it,  and  I'll  live  to  see  him 
punished  !  '* 

They  could  talk  no  more.  The  heat  and  smoke  were  fearful,  and  Ken- 
nard felt  as  though  he  were  being  scorched  to  a  cinder.  He  strove  to  shelter 
Kathryn  with  his  own  body  as  much  as  possible,  but  she  suffered  almost  as 
much  as  he. 

The  flood  of  ignited  oil  swept  by  both  sides  of  the  rock  and  reached  the 
creek. 

Half  an  hour  after  the  bolt  of  lightning  fell  the  course  of  the  stream 
could  be  tracked  almost  to  the  town  by  the  blazing  oil  floating  upon  its 
surface.  But  the  fire  had  died  down  at  the  well,  and  naught  was  left  of  the 
great  tank  but  glowing  embers. 

But  the  two  castaways  upon  the  boulder  dared  not  descend  as  yet.  Ken- 
nard sat  up  with  a  groan  at  last.  His  back  felt  as  though  it  were  one  solid 
blister,  and  his  hands,  because  he  had  held  the  coat  about  Kathryn,  were  all 
but  raw. 

**Oh,  Mr.  Kennard,  you  suffer  this  for  me  !  '*  she  said,  gazing  at  him 
through  her  tears. 
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'*  Just  a  small  payment  on  what  I  owe  you  for  coming  to  my  rescue/' 
returned  Kennard.  Then,  more  seriously:  "But  it  is  very  little  indeed 
beside  what  I  can  do  for  you  if  necessity  comes." 

Slie  dropped  her  eyes  before  his  gaze. 

*  *  If  we  get  out  of  this  alive,*'  he  continued  earnestly,  '*  and  I  can  satisfy 
my  employers  that  I  am  simply  a  fool  and  not  a  knave  (for  I  see  now  how  I 
may  easily  be  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  robbery),  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  what  is  in  my  heart. '  * 

"  Do  you  say  that  Mr.  Newbold  is  really  a  burglar  ?  "  she  asked,  with 
interest. 

*' That's  what  he  is — and  a  mighty  smart  one,"  he  replied  bitterly. 
Then  he  looked  gravely  into  her  face  again.  **  Did  you  care  anything  about 
the  fellow?"  he  asked,  with  brutal  directness. 

"Why — how  can  you  ask?"  and  there  was  more  astonishment  than 
anger  in  her  voice. 

"  Because  I  saw  him — er — well,  kiss  you  the  other  day  ;  you  know  I  did, 
Kathryn." 

**  Ye — es,  I  knew  you  saw  it,"  she  said,  slowly  dropping  her  head  again. 
'  *  I  feared  you  would  not  understand. ' ' 

*  *  Understand  what  ?  "  he  cried,  forgetting  his  blistered  hands,  and  turning 
her  averted  face  toward  him. 

**  I — I  thought  it  was  you  !"  she  exclaimed,  and  hid  her  face  against 
his  shoulder. 

*^0  ^^  ^ty  ^0  «|^  ^M 

^^  ^^  'I*  ^^  ¥^  ^^ 

The  storm  broke  at  sunrise  and  the  first  beams  flooded  the  devastated 
mountain  side.  An  hour  later  a  party  from  the  valley  found  the  bank  clerk 
and  Kathryn  on  the  boulder  in  the  midst  of  the  blackened  territory.  They 
were  removed  to  the  town,  and  later  the  charred  remains  of  old  Jonah  Hess 
and  the  man  upon  whom  he  had  sought  vengeance  for  fifteen  years  were 
recovered  among  the  ruins  of  the  oil  tank. 

Kennard  sent  for  the  president  of  the  bank  and  told  him  what  he  knew  of 
the  burglary  which,  naturally,  had  excited  the  bank  people  more  than  the 
burning  of  the  oil  tank  had  the  town.  Newbold  had  been  successful  in 
securing  about  a  quarter  of  the  available  funds  of  the  institution,  and  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  securities. 

But  Kennard's  story,  and  the  finding  of  the  body  of  the  robber  iti  the  oil 
tank,  put  the  detectives  on  the  right  trail,  and  in  less  than  twenty  four  hours 
after  receiving  information  as  to  its  location,  the  valise,  with  its  precious  con- 
tents, was  recovered. 

Rather  fortunately  for  Kennard,  old  Deane  Murdock  looked  upon  his 
connection  with  the  robbery  as  quite  heroic.  When  his  wounds  were  healed 
he  was  materially  advanced  in  the  bank,  and  although  Camden  itself  was 
as  dull  as  ever,  he  decided  to  remain  with  the  County  Bank.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, what  Kathryn  told  him  while  they  were  hemmed  in  by  the  fiery  flood 
upon  the  boulder  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  his  staying  at  that 
place. 

THB   END. 
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John  Brodib,  head  of  the  firm  gf  Brodie  &  Ayrton,  lyoudon  merchants  with  Chinese  con- 
nections, is  about  to  start  for  China,  and  on  the  very  day  of  departure  discovers  that  the  books 
have  been  tampered  with.  Macaskie,  the  cashier,  is  consulted,  and  suspicion  rests  on  James 
Ayrton,  Brodie's  partner.  Brodie  makes  an  appointment  with  him  at  the  office  for  nine  that 
night — his  train  leaves  at  ten.  The  interview  is  a  stormy  one,  and  ends  by  Brodie  being  shot 
dead  by  Ayrton,  who  has  meant  to  kill  himself  with  the  pistol  kept  in  the  drawer  of  his  desk. 

Ayrton,  horrified  at  what  he  has  done,  as  much  in  self  defense  as  from  vindictiveness,  seals 
up  the  body  in  a  grreat  chest  belonginfi:  to  the  firm,  and  numbered  by  the  porter  22,222.  Brodie 
had  ordered  this  chest  brought  into  the  office,  intending  to  fill  it  with  some  books.  With  its 
ghastly  contents  Ayrton  sends  the  box  to  the  safe  deposit  vaults,  first  smashing  his  thumb  in 
hammering  down  the  lid. 

He  determines  to  get  away  as  soon  as  he  can  lay  his  hands  on  sufficient  money.  Meantime, 
he  receives  a  letter  from  Macaskie,  postmarked  Paris,  tendering  the  writer's  resignation  of  his 
position,  and  not  giving  his  address.  This  proclaims  him  guilty  of  the  defalcations,  and  in  so 
far  Ayrton  breathes  easier. 

But  one  day  he  meets  one  Bloxham,  who  paralyzes  him  with  the  announcement  that  his 
friend  Easdale,  also  journeying  by  the  P.  &  O.  steamer,  has  written  him  from  Suez  to  thank 
him  for  the  card  of  introduction  to  Brodie,  declaring  that  they  were  now  the  be.st  of  friends. 


Chapter  IX. — Life's  Ironies. 

T^ HE  days  wore  on.  Morris  and  Keen* were  deep  in  the  books,  and  all 
defaults  were  duly  ascribed  to  the  absent  Macaskie. 

Ayrton's  worried  and  anxious  look  did  not  escape  notice,  in  spite  of  his 
studied  efforts  and  nonchalance,  but  it  was  quietly  and  considerately  ascribed 
to  matters  connected  with  Macaskie' s  disappearance  which  had  got  bruited 
about. 

He  stuck  to  his  business  still,  in  a  way  that  won  surprised  encomiums  from 
all  his  acquaintances.  But  he  saw  no  immediate  prospect  of  realizing  his 
project,  and  getting  away  with  anything  like  the  sum  he  considered 
necessary. 

The  books  were,  of  course,  in  the  hands  of  accountants,  and  they  seemed 
to  be  making  a  long  btisiness  of  it. 

They  had  pointed  out  to  him  that  most  of  the  defalcations  had  been 
foisted   on   to  his  own   account,  and  he   had  quietly  answered   that    that 

Tyiis  slory  began  in  the  December  issue  ^y  The  Aroosy,  which  ttnilbe  mailed  to  any  address 
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explained  some  remarks  of  Brodie's  before  he  left  which  had  much  puzzled 
him. 

Then,  again,  money  was  not  plentiful  just  now.  The  funds  of  the  firm 
were  very  largely  involved  in  the  great  speculation  in  China — in  fact,  for  the 
time  being,  China  had  become  the  center  of  operations,  and  London  had  to 
take  a  second  place. 

And  Ayrton  writhed  and  groaned  in  spirit  to  think  that  the  great  coup  in 
China  would  fail,  and  all  that  money  be  lost,  for  want  of  the  guiding  hand 
which  lay  securely  sealed  up  in  case  No.  22,222  in  the  safe  deposit  vaults. 

Constant  inquiries  were  made  after  Brodie.  Ayrton  could  not  walk  down 
the  street  or  turn  into  the  restaurant  for  lunch  without  some  friend  of  the 
firm  tackling  him  on  the  subject,  and  though  he  steeled  himself  to  answer 
with  a  certain  amount  of  equanimity,  the  horrible  incongruity  of  the  ghastly 
aptness  of  some  of  the  remarks  made  it  difiScult  for  him  at  times  to  refrain 
from  bursting  into  wild  and  inextinguishable  laughter. 

The  idea  took  possession  of  him  that  if  he  once  permitted  himself  to  do 
this  his  brain  would  give  way.  It  would  be  the  wild  laughter  of  madness, 
and  the  narrow  dividing  line  would  never  be  recrossed  by  him. 

And  so  he  held  himself  in  a  grip  of  iron,  and  bore  himself  somberly,  and 
grew  more  and  more  careworn  in  spite  of  himself. 

*•  Well,  Ayr  ton,  what's  the  news  from  Brodie  ?  '*  was  the  usual  greeting. 

"  Nothing  new,"  Ayrton  would  answer. 

'*  Must  be  getting  into  a  warm  climate  by  this  time.*' 

**  Yes  ;  he's  due  at  Singapore  on  the  twenty-eighth." 

*'  Having  a  good  time,  I  suppose,  and  taking  it  easy?  '* 

**  I  suppose  so.     He  doesn't  trouble  me  with  much  correspondence.'* 

**  Lucky  fellow  !     I  wish  I  was  in  his  shoes." 

And  Ayrton  grimly  wished  so  too,  so  that  his  chattering  might  be  stopped. 

**  Brodie  shown  any  vSigns  of  life  yet,  Ayrton?  "  another  would  ask. 

And  Ayrton  would  answer  quietly,   '*  I've  no  fresh  news  from  him,  if 
that's  what  you  mean." 
I  And  another : 

* '  When  do  you  expect  Brodie  to  reach  the  promised  land,  old  man  ?  ' ' 

**  Oh,  not  for  some  time  yet.  He's  due  at  Shanghai  on  the  tenth  of 
next  month." 

'*H'm — so  another  month  will  see  him  comfortably  settled  in  his 
celestial  home?  " 

**  Hope  so,"  said  Ayrton  grimly. 


Chapter  X. — Bix)w  Upon  Bw)w. 

Lest  the  office  staff  should  think  it  strange  that  he  never  wrote  to  his 
partner,  Ayrton  carried  on  a  full  and  careful  correspondence  with  him, 
detailing  all  matters  of  moment  in  connection  with  the  business. 

He  had  the  letters  copied  in  the  letter  book,  and  addressed,  but  retained 
them,  nominally  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  private  letters  of  his  own,  and 
then  burned  instead  of  posting  them. 
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He  poudered  the  idea  of  writing  letters  to  himself  as  from  Brodie  from 
the  various  ports  at  which  he  tottched,  and  bought  thin  foreign  note  paper 
for  the  purpose,  his  intention  being  to  leave  these  letters  lying  about  on  his 
desk,  knowing  well  that  the  staff  generally  would  very  soon  be  cognizant  of 
their  contents. 

But  events  happened  which  put  him  off  the  idea.  He  found,  in  fact, 
that  his  imagination  could  not  keep  pace  with  actualities. 

His  bite  noire  Bloxham  rolled  in  one  day. 

•*  Well,  Ayrton,  heard  the  news  ?  " 

**  No,  who's  dead  now  ?  '* 

"  No  one's  dead ;  quite  the  other  way  !  " 

"Oh,  what  is  it?'* 

*  •  About  Brodie. ' ' 

Ayrton  offered  Bloxham  a  cigar,  and  lit  one  himself. 

'*  He's  taking  matters  mighty  easy,  so  far  as  correspondence  goes." 

**  Ah,  he's  too  busy  otherwise,"  said  Bloxham,  enjoying  himself  greatly. 

•*  How's  that?" 

*  *  Listen  here.  I  got  this  from  Kasdale  this  morning  from  Colombo. 
M-m-m-m-m.     Oh,  here  it  is  : 

*  *  *  Your  friend  Brodie  and  I  have  got  very  intimate.  Indeed,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  we  may  become  more  than  intimate  before  long.  Brodie, 
in  spite  of  his  reticent,  stand  off  ways,  has  made  a  great  impression  on 
Belle  ' — Belle's  his  sister,  and  a  most  charming  girl,"  and  Bloxham  sighed — 
*'  *  and  the  feeling  seems  to  be  more  than  reciprocated.  It  may,  of  course,  be 
only  an  aggravated  form  of  shipboard  flirtation,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  go 
much  deeper,  and  neither  Belle  nor  Brodie  are  absolute  frivolous  beings,  nor 
are  they  in  the  callowness  of  their  first  youth.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
made  up  their  minds,  and  I  expect,  in  my  next  letter,  to  have  to  inform  you 
that  they  are  engaged.  You  can  be  picturing  me  in  your  imagination  doing 
the  heavy  father,  and  giving  the  young  couple,  who  are  both  some  years 
older  than  myself,  my  paternal  benediction.'  " 

Ayrton,  sitting  back  in  his  chair,  with  a  firm  grip  of  the  arms,  was 
puffing  his  cigar  as  nonchalantly  as  might  be,  though  his  teeth  almost  met 
in  It. 

"That  is  news,"  he  said,  as  Bloxham  folded  up  his  letter  and  turned 
away. 

**  Yes  ;  I  thought  it  would  tickle  you." 

"  It  does,"  said  Ayrton.  *'  Just  think— of  old — Brodie — carrying  on  in 
that  way  !  " 

He  gazed  vacantly  after  Bloxham' s  retreating  figure.  His  mind  was 
getting  indurated  by  these  constant  shocks. 

What  on  earth  did  it  mean  ? 

Was  Bloxham  fooling  him  ?  Or  was  Bloxham' s  friend  Kasdale  fooling 
Bloxham  ?    Or  was  some  one  on  the  boat  fooling  Easdale  ? 

There  was  some  horrible,  grotesque  mistake  somewhere ;  but  where  it 
came  in  was  quite  beyond  him. 

He  brooded  over  the  matter,  but  could  make  nothing  of  it. 
4 
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Bloxhatn  was  evidently  in  sober  earnest,  and  was  delighted  with  the 
hand  he  had  had  in  the  matter.  His  friend  Basdale  was  evidently  in  earnest. 
What  in  the  name  of  all  that  was  horrible  did  it  all  mean  ? 

Ayrton  gave  it  np.  He  even  began  to  wonder  what  would  happen 
next,  and  each  day  he  braced  himself  up  to  meet  the  next  blow. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait. 

Just  one  week  after  Bloxham's  curious  communication^  Ayrton  sat  at  his 
desk  finishing  his  morning's  correspondence. 

*'  That's  all  just  now,  Jevons,'*  he  said,  and  his  shorthand  clerk  gathered 
up  his  belongings  and  departed.     He  reappeared  in  a  moment  with  a  letter. 

''  Registered  letter  just  come,  sir  ! ''  he  said,  and  laid  it  on  the  desk. 

Ayrton  glanced  at  it. 

*' Leave  it,'*  he  said  curtly  through  his  clenched  teeth,  and  Jevons  dis- 
appeared. 

Ayrton  waited  till  his  footsteps  died  away  down  the  passage,  then  quietly 
fastened  the  door,  and  came  back  and  stood  looking  at  the  letter,  with  eyes 
strained  and  startled,  as  the  rabbit  in  the  serpent's  cage  looks  at  the 
monster  which  is  about  to  swallow  it. 

He  dropped  into  his  chair.  His  face  was  livid  to  the  lips,  and  clench  his 
jaw  never  so  tight,  he  could  not  keep  his  mouth  from  contorting  and  twisting 
in  a  fashion  that  spoke  of  unstrung  nerves  and  bodily  weakness. 

The  letter  was  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Brodie,  bore  a  Ceylon  stamp, 
and  was  postmarked  Colombo. 

He  s^at  and  gazed  at  it  in  horror. 

Twice  he  raised  his  hand  towards  it,  and  twice  the  hand  fell  to  his  side 
before  it  reached  the  letter. 

Should  he  open  it — or  should  he  burn  it  unopened  ?  No.  Open  it  he 
must !  It  might — ^it  must — cast  some  light  on  the  mystery  that  was  driving 
him  crazy. 

He  staggered  to  his  feet,  and  going  to  a  cupboard,  poured  out  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  drank  it  off. 

Then  with  nerveless  fingers,  and  a  cold  spasm  of  horror,  he  at  last  picked 
up  the  letter,  hurriedly  sliced  it  open,  and  spread  out  before  him  on  the  desk 
the  thin  sheet  of  foreign  paper  it  contained. 

He  gripped  the  arms  of  his  chair  and  bent  over  the  desk  and  read — 

After  what  occurred  at  our  last  interview,  it  is  with  cxtremest  reluctance  that  I  force 

myself  to  write  to  you.    It  is  likely  that,  after  what  took  place  then,  you  have  considered 

the  advisability  of  quitting  the  country.    I  forbid  you  to  do  so.    You  will  stop  where  you 

are  and  attend  to  the  business  of  the  firm.     I  require  you  in  London,   and  I  expect 

you  to  carry  out  my  instructions  to  the  letter.     Any  default  on  your  part  will  be  followed 

by  a  demand  on  mine  for  a  settlement  in  fall  between  us,  and  the  reckoning  will  be  a 

heavy  one. 

John  Brodib. 

Ayrton  read  the  letter  twice,  slowly  and  carefully,  before  any  sense  of 
its  meaning  penetrated  his  understanding. 

His  brain  was  numb  with  the  shock  of  it. 

The  first  reading  showed  him  that  the  letter  was  unmistakably  in 
Brodie' s  writing. 
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The  second  time  he  read  it  the  menace  of  it  struck  him  blow  upon  blow, 
till  he  bent  under  it,  and  sat  with  his  head  in  his  hands  utterly  overwhelmed 
and  confounded. 

Then  he  started  up  with  a  gleam  in  his  eyes.  If  Brodie  wrote  that  letter, 
and  no  other  man  on  earth  could  have  written  it,  then  Brodie  was  not 
dead,  and  he  had  not  killed  him,  and  his  soul  was  not  stained  with  that 
greatest  crime. 

But  he  sank  down  into  his  chair  again,  and  the  room  began  to  swim  slowly 
round  and  round.  If  Brodie  was  alive — if  Brodie  wrote  that  letter — ^what 
was  it  that  was  sealed  up  in  that  case  in  the  safe  deposit  vaults — sealed  up 
with  Brodie' s  own  seal  ? 

Could  the  dead  man  have  come  to  life  in  the  night,  and  forced  his  way 
out  of  the  case,  and  sealed  it  up,  and  gone  on  his  way,  making  no  sign, 
and  leaving  him  to  swelter  in  the  hell  he  had  made  for  himself  ? 

Would  to  God  he  could  !  But  it  was  impossible.  What  was  sealed  up 
by  him  that  night  was  what  was  still  in  the  case  in  the  safe  deposit  vaults  ;  for 
the  seal  was  unbroken  and  just  as  he  had  left  it,  and  the  only  seal  that 
could  make  that  impression  had  been  in  his  possession  all  that  night. 

He  remembered  quite  well  looking  at  the  seal  as  the  box  was  carried 
down  into  the  strong  room,  and  he  was  familiar  with  it,  and  could  not  be 
mistaken. 

Then,  if  Brodie*s  body  was  still  in  the  case,  how  could  Brodie  write 
that  letter  from  Colombo,  and  who  else  but  Brodie  could  possibly  have 
written  it  ? 

It  was  beyond  him  !  It  was  Brodie's  double,  risen  up  to  take  vengeance 
on  him. 

But  what  a  businesslike  letter  for  a  ghost  to  write  ! 

Only  one  man  could  have  written  it,  and  that  was  John  Brodie  ! 

Was  it  possible  the  case  was  not  as  he  had  left  it? 

Could  Brodie  have  come  to  life  in  the  safe  deposit  ? 

There  was  one  thing  he  could  do,  and  he  wotdd  do  it  at  once,  whatever 
the  risk.  He  would  see  that  case  with  his  own  eyes,  and  compare  the  seal 
with  the  one  in  the  old  safe. 

He  unlocked  the  safe,  groped  among  Brodie's  things  for  the  seal,  and  put 
it  into  his  pocket.  Then  he  carefully  burned  the  letter  and  the  envelope,  and 
jumped  into  a  cab  and  drove  to  Chancery  Lane. 

Arrived  at  the  safe  deposit  he  was  courteously  received  by  the  son  of 
Anak,  in  charge  of  the  barrier,  and  escorted  by  him  down  the  stairs  to  the 
office. 

**  I  want  strong  room  No.  905,**  he  said. 

'*  What  name,  if  you  please,  sir,  ^nd  your  check  number?" 

**  Name,    Brodie— check  number I  don't  remember — did  you  give 

me  one?"  » 

*  *  About  what  date  did  you  take  the  room  ?  " 

'  *  About  five  weeks  ago. ' ' 

The  manager  turned  to  his  ledger,  found  the  entry,  and  then  swung 
round. 
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• '  Are  you  Mr.  Brodie  himself  ?  '  * 

At  the  unexpected  query,  and  in  the  instant  at  his  disposal,  Ayrton  tried 
to  fathom  the  implications  of  either  answer.       ^ 

But  the  time  was  too  short  for  him  to  weigh  one  against  the  other.  His 
one  idea  was  to  get  at  the  case,  and  the  affirmative  seemed  the  shortest  cut 
to  it,  so  he  answered,  *'  Yes  I  ** 

But  the  momentary  hesitation  was  enough  for  the  keen  eyed  manager. 
As  courteously  as  might  be,  he  said  :  *'  I  am  sorry  to  put  you  to  any  incon- 
venience, Mr. — Brodie,  but  as  one  of  our  clients  you  will,  I  am  sure,  appre- 
ciate our  overcaution,  even  at  your  own  expense.'* 

**  My  predecessor,"  he  went  on,  "lost  his  post  here  three  weeks  ago 
through  neglecting  the  usual  precautions,  and  that  is  why  I  am  here.  I 
am  sorry,  and  it  may  seem  ridiculous  to  you,  but  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to 
identify  yourself.  One  of  my  clerks  shall  go  with  you  to  your  bank  if  you 
wish.  It  is  a  mere  formality,  of  course,  but  our  existence  depends  upon  our 
caution.     So  you  must  excuse  it.'' 

Ayrton 's  first  impulse  was  to  hit  the  man,  but  he  saw  the  absurdity  of  it ; 
and  besides,  another  son  of  Anak,  twin  brother  of  the  guardian  of  the  barrier 
apparently,  stood  in  the  doorway  with  a  benevolent  smile  on  his  face. 

It  was  decidedly  awkward.  If  the  bank  was  requested  to  specifically 
identify  James  Ayrton  as  John  Brodie,  they  would,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
think  it  curious. 

How  to  get  out  of  the  fix  now  ? 

A  gleam  of  reason  came  to  him. 

"  I  will  call  on  Monday— I  can't  wait  now.  Then  your  clerk  can  go 
with  me "  and  so  into  his  cab  again  and  back  to  the  city,  inwardly  rag- 
ing and  fuming  and  cursing  his  own  folly  in  using  Brodie' s  name  in  the 
matter  at  all. 


Chapter  XI. — A  Gi^kam  of  Hope. 

As  his  cab  turned  out  of  Chancery  I^ane  into  Holborn  Ajrrton's  eye 
caught  the  contents  list  of  an  evening  paper  : 

*'IX)SS  OF  A  STEAMER  WITH   AI.L  HANDS." 

It  did  not  concern  or  interest  him.  It  needed  more  than  the  loss  of  a 
steamer,  or  of  a  dozen  steamers  with  all  hands,  to  interest  him  in  these  times. 

He  was  boiling  with  anger  at  wliat  had  just  happened,  and  his  brain  was 
beating  like  a  metronome  to  the  tune  of  *  *  What  does  it  mean  ?  What  does 
it  mean  ?     Is  Brodie  alive  ?    Who  wrote  that  letter  ?  " 

A  Globe  contents  list  came  sailing  along  the  street,  with  a  yelling  small 
boy  hidden  behind  it,  and  Ayrton  read  : 

**LOSS  OF  THE  POONAH  WITH   AI<I.  HANDS." 

Good'  God  !  The  Poonah  !  That  was  Brodie's  ship  !  He  dashed  his 
hand  through  the  trap  and  shouted,  "  Get  me  a  Globe — quick  !  " — and  sat 
with  his  heart  on  fire. 
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The  man  drew  up,  whistled  to  the  small  boy,  who  sprang  on  the  step, 
and  shoved  the  open  sheet  into  the  cab. 

*'  Here  y'are,  sir.  Loss  o*  ther  Pooner  'n  all  *ands  !  Thank  yer,  sir  !  *' 
as  Ayrton  threw' him  sixpence  and  grabbed  the  paper.  **'Ope  yer  friend 
ain't  among  *em,  sir  !  *' 

**  Drive  on,**  shouted  Ayrton,  and  wrestled  with  the  flapping  paper  till 
he  found  the  paragraph. 

It  was  a  tersely  worded  cable  from  Lloyd's  agent  at  Hong  Kong,  and  ran 
thus  : 

S.  S.  Djellala,  arrived  today,  reports  terrific  cyclone  off  Annam.  Passed  large 
quantities  wreckage  of  large  steamer,  life  buoys  and  boats  marked  *'  Poonah."  Poonah 
not  been  spoken  last  three  days.    Feared  she  has  sunk  with  all  hands. 

Ayrton  leaned  back  in  the  cab  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Brodie's  ship  sunk  with  all  hands  !  That  included  Brodie,  and  he 
was  free  ! 

Nothing  better  could  have  happened  to  him.  Certainly  the  big  speculation 
in  China  would  all  fall  to  pieces,  and  the  firm  would  suffer  heavy  loss,  but  that 
was  nothing  in  comparison  with  the4)ersonal  relief  which  the  disappearance 
of  Brodie  would  afford  him. 

He  would  be  free  now  from  the  torturing  worries  of  the  last  six  weeks, 
free  to  devote  himself  with  a  single  mind  to  the  getting  together  of  a 
sufficient  sum  with  which  to  leave  the  country. 

But  there  !  It  all  came  back  upon  him  with  a  cold  shock.  Good  heavens  ! 
He  was  arguing  on  the  basis  of  John  Brodie  being  on  the  Poonah,  when  as  a 
matter  of  hard  fact  his  body  lay  in  the  safe  deposit  vaults. 

Well,  no  matter  whether  Brodie's  body  lay  below  Chancery  Lane  or 
beneath  the  waves  of  the  China  Sea,  Ayrton  was  done  with  him,  and  the 
mystery  that  had  been  likely  to  turn  his  brain  was  at  an  end,  and  his  heart 
felt  lighter  than  it  had  for  weeks  past. 

He  bade  the  man  drive  to  the  office  of  the  P.  &  O.  Company,  and  there, 
masking  his  face  in  a  gravity  which  was  so  nearly  allied  to  a  mad  hilarity 
that  he  dared  not  look  the  clerk  in  the  face,  lest  his  eyes  should  betray  him, 
he  inquired  for  further  news  of  the  Poonah. 

They  had  none  to  give.  The  public  were  in  possession  of  all  the  facts.  But 
knowing  how  anxious  Mr.  Ayrton  must  be  as  to  his  partner's  fate  (Ayrton *s 
lips  twitched,  but  he  managed  to  control  them),  they  promised  that  any 
further  news  should  be  forwarded  to  him  at  once. 

He  encountered  Bloxham  on  the  street,  and  Bloxham  was  desirous  of 
offering  his  condolences,  but  Ayrton  wrung  his  hand  and  said,  **  Kxcuse  me, 
old  man,  can't  stand  any  more  just  now,"  and  hurried  away,  lest  he  should 
break  out  into  laughter  before  his  face. 

The  news  had  reached  the  office,  and  something  of  the  quietude  of  a 
house  of  mourning  pervaded  it.  In  speaking  to  Ayrton  the  clerks  addressed 
him  in  the  low  tones  of  respectful  sympathy. 

He  ordered  the  various  editions  of  the  Globe  and  Pall  Mall  to  be  brought 
to  him  as  they  came  out,  and  the  office  boy  who  carried  them  in  laid  them 
on  the  table  with  the  manner  of  one  placing  wreaths  on  a  grave. 
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Ayrton  read  every  word  of  every  aocoiint,  and  gathered  comfort  and 
hope  from  a  short  leaderette  in  one  of  the  late  editions,  which  commented 
on  the  deadly  suddenness  and  destnictiveness  of  the  eastern  cyclones,  and 
held  out  little  hope  of  any  survivors  being  picked  up. 

He  went  to  his  club  again  for  the  first  time  in  many  weeks,  ate  a  hearty 
dinner,  and  got  a  novel  enjoyment  from  the  taste  of  food,  and  then  went  on 
to  his  chambers  in  good  spirits. 

The  incident  o^  the  letter  he  had  received  in  the  morning  rose  up  before 
him  now  and  again,  like  a  black  cloud  on  his  clearing  horizon,  but  he  crushed 
it  down  and  tried  not  to  think  of  it. 

It  was  too  utterly  beyond  his  comprehension.  It  contained  the  germs  of 
madness.     He  would  have  none  of  it. 

In  spite  of  his  still  painful  thumb,  he  slept  better  that  night. 

He  bought  all  the  morning  papers,  but  they  contained  no  fresh  news. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  last  had  been  heard  of  the  ill  fate^ 
Poonah  and  her  passengers. 

So  much  the  better  for  him.  So  warped  was  his  mind  by  the  tension  and 
the  shocks  it  had  suffered,  that  he  would  gladly  have  sunk  the  whole  P.  &  O. 
fleet  to  insure  the  destruction  of  the  writer  of  that  menacing  letter. 

In  the  city  he  had  to  accept  with  grave  face  the  condolences  of  Brodie's 
many  friends,  with  their  eulogies  of  the  departed  and  urgent  advice  to  Ayrton 
to  keep  up  his  spirits  and  hope  for  the  best. 


Chaptbr  XII. — In  the  Vai,i,ky  of  Shadows. 

Day  after  day  passed,  and  each  day  rendered  less  and  less  likely  any  con- 
tradiction of  the  reported  loss  of  the  Poonah,  and  each  day  Ayrton's  spirits 
rose  higher.     He  got  regular  sleep  now,  and  his  health  began  to  improve, 
and  the  careworn,  harassed  look  left  his  face. 

His  acquaintances  spoke  highly  of  the  nerve  and  self  control  which 
carried  him  so  bravely  through  this  trying  time,  for  it  was  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  loss  of  Brodie  would  be  almost  irreparable  to  the  firm. 

Then  one  morning,  exactly  one  week  after  the  reported  loss  of  the 
Poonah,  one  of  the  chief  clerks  from  the  P.  &  O.  office  came  bustling  and 
beaming  in,  with  the  air  of  one  to  whom  any  lack  of  the  usual  observances 
would  be  forgiven  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  news  he  bore. 

"  Great  news  for  you,  Mr.  Ayrton — ^promised  to  let  you  know  at  once — 
here  it  is,  just  going  out  to  the  press; ''  and  he  handed  Ayrton  a  carbon 
copied  flimsy. 

But  the  letters  swam  before  Ayrton's  eyes.  He  said  hoarsely,  **  Read  it 
out,"  and  reached  for  a  cigar. 

And  the  chief  clerk  read  : 


Hong  Kong, 


S.  S.  Derwent  arrived  here  this  morning  bringing  following  sole  survivors  of  Poonah, 
foundered  in  hurricane  of  January  3 :  John  Brodie,  merchant,  London ;  Isobel  Basdale, 
Kendal,  Eng.;  John  Stewart,  Abel  Peters,  seamen,  and  James  Death,  steward — ^picked  up 
on  life  raft,  four  days  ago,  by  Derwent.    All  recovering. 
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A3'rton  steeled  himself  to  shake  hands  with  the  chief  clerk  and  thank 
him. 

*'  Great  news,"  he  said,  **  and  I  am  immensely  obliged  to  you  for  letting 
me  know  ;  "  and  as  soon  as  he  was  rid  of  his  visitor  be  jumped  into  a  cab 
and  drove  off  home. 

In  another  half  hour  the  news  would  be  generally  known.  Bloxham  and 
the  rest  would  come  crowding  in  to  overwhelm  him  with  their  congratula- 
tions, and  he  felt  that  his  brain  could  not  stand  it. 

That  night  was  an  awful  one  for  him. 

The  specters  he  had  thought  laid  forever  sprang  up  afresh  and  tortured 
him.  He  never  closed  his  eyes,  but  paced  the  room  like  a  caged  beast  all 
night  long. 

No  human  brain  could  stand  the  terrible  strain  of  this  shuttlecocking 
between  desperate  hope  and  agonizing  fear.  His  whole  ner\'Ous  system 
seemed  suddenly  to  go  to  pieces. 

He  caught  sight  of  his  face  in  the  glass  in  the  grim  gray  of  the  dawn, 
and  recognized  that  his  time  was  up— that  he  could  stand  no  more. 

He  braced  himself  up  with  brandy,  took  pencil  and  paper,  and  made  a 
few  notes,  and  as  soon  as  a  telegraph  office  was  open  sent  a  wire  to  his 
shorthand  derk  to  come  up  to  him  at  once. 

*  *  I  am  breaking  down,  Jevons,*'  he  said,  when  he  arrived  ;  "overworked, 
I  suppose.  Take  down  my  instructions,  and  tell  Mr.  Sanders  to  carry  them 
out  exactly  till  I  come  back.     I  may  be  away  a  week  ;  it  may  be  a  month." 

He  scourged  his  brain  to  the  task — gave  clear  and  concise  directions  for 
the  carrying  on  of  the  business,  forbade  any  communication  with  him  or 
the  forwarding  of  any  letters  br  telegrams,  save  only  those  from  China, 
which  were  to  be  sent  up  unopened  to  his  rooms,  and  dismissed  the  clerk. 

Then  he  carefully  packed  a  small  valise,  emptied  his  pockets  of  papers 
and  letters,  ^nd  locked  up  in  his  secretary  every  scrap  that  could  give  a 
clue  to  his  identity,  told  the  porter-  he  might  be  away  for  a  month,  and 
bade  him  keep  carefully  any  letters  that  came  for  him,  walked  fifty  yards 
down  Piccadilly,  called  a  cab  and  drove  to  Victoria,  and  thence  took  train  to 
Richmond. 

There  he  sought  out  a  certain  medical  establishment  on  the  hill  which  he 
had  heard  highly  spoken  of. 

He  rang  the  bell  and  demanded  audience  of  the  doctor. 

''  My  name  is  John  Adams,''  he  said.  ''  I  have  been  overworking,  and 
am  on  the  eve  of  a  breakdown.  I  want  you  to  pull  me  through.  Here  is 
;^50  on  account.  Give  me  the  quietest  room  in  the  house  and  get  me  a 
trained  nurse." 

The  tall,  thin,  careworn  doctor  looked  at  him  quietly,  felc  his  pulse,  laid 
a  thin,  cool  hand  on  his  burning  forehead,  and  said,  in  a  thin,  gentle  voice  * 
*  *  Yes,  you  are  only  just  in  time  !  You  ought  to  have  come  to  me  before. 
What  is  the  latest  drug  you  have  been  trying — without  effect  ?  " 

Ayrton  named  the  last  two  or  three. 

•*  Ay,  ay.  Well,  get  to  bed  at  once  and  I  will  pull  you  through.  Do  you 
want  to  say  anything  more  to  me  before  you  go  ?  * ' 
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**  Nothing,"  said  Ayrton. 

Before  night  fell  his  troubled  spirit  was  fluttering  away  down  towards  the 
gates  of  death,  his  body  was  heaving  and  straining  against  the  merciful 
straps  that  bound  him  to  his  bed,  and  in  wild  delirium  all  the  pent  up  agonies 
of  the  last  six  weeks  were  pouring  out  in  half  coherent  ravings,  which,  in 
his  right  mind,  he  would  have  bitten  his  tongue  off  sooner  than  have  uttered. 


Chapter  XIII. — An  Angbl  of  Light. 

The  days  ran  into  weeks,  and  they  tended  him  carefully  and  skilfully. 
And  the  remote  upper  room,  where,  with  a  premonition  of  what  was  before 
him,  Ayrton  had  insisted  on  being  installed,  was  filled  for  days  and  nights 
with  the  creaking  and  straining  of  the  stout  wooden  bedstead  to  which  he 
was  bound,  and  with  the  wild  ravings  of  his  delirium. 

Then — when  his  strength  was  spent,  and  the  dividing  line  between  life 
and  death  was  but  a  thread,  with  the  dreadful  silence  made  but  the  heavier 
by  the  sound  of  the  slow,  heavy  breathing,  which  seemed  ever  on  the  point  of 
stopping,  but  yet  went  on — then,  at  last,  the  scale  turned,  with  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  slow  convalescence. 

It  was  a  bright,  warm  spring  Sunday  morning  when  Ayrton  put  in  his 
first  appearance  at  the  breakfast  table  down  stairs.  He  was  woefully  wan  and 
thin — ^weak  in  body  and  broken  in  spirit,  like  a  medieval  survivor  of  the  rack 
or  the  wheel. 

He  dropped  into  the  first  vacant  chair  near  the  door,  and  toyed  with  the 
food  the  attendants  placed  before  him,  grateful,  after  his  long  fight  with  the 
shadows,  for  the  sight  and  sound  of  his  fellows  again. 

Breakfast  was  over,  but  three  or  four  of  the  inmates  lingered  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table,  debating  still  some  questions  which  had  evidently  been 
under  discussion  during  the  meal,  and  there  was  an  occasional  slight  laugh 
from  some  of  the  group. 

''Well,  but.  Miss  Boone,"  said  a  well  modulated  man^s  voioe,  in  which 
lurked  a  suspicion  of  sarcastic  humor,  "you  don't  mean  to  say^ou  swallow 
the  Bible  whole?" 

''No,''  came  the  reply,  in  quiet  tones,  which  sounded  in  Ayrton' s  ears 
like  a  silver  bell,  "  I  am  no  whale.  I  swallow  nothing  whole.  But  I  can 
accept  much  that  I  cannot  explain.  This  egg,  for  instance  1  I  have  enjoyed 
it,  but  the  process  of  manufacture  is  beyond  me." 

"  Ah,  that's  just  what  stumps  me.  When  I  find  a  flaw  in  an  argument, 
I  naturally  doubt  the  whole." 

Ayrton  recognized  the  voice  now  and  the  speaker — ^a  well  known  Q.  C. 
and  member  of  Parliament. 

"See  here,  now,"  he  went  on.  **  Tell  me.  Miss  Boone,  whom  did  Cain 
marry  ?  " 

"  I*m  sure  I  don't  know." 

"  Ah,  well,  tell  me  this  :  God  made  sun  and  moon  on  the  fourth  day  of 
creation,  but  the  three  previous  days  had  both  day  and  night.  How  was 
that  managed?" 
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*'  I  really  don't  see  what  it  matters  whom  Cain  married,  or  what  kind  of 
light  there  was  during  those  first  three  da3's.  It  must  have  been  a  very 
glorious  light,  ^nd  it  is  easy  for  me  to  believe:  that  the  maker  of  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  could  make  a  light  of  his  own  if  he  needed  it." 

*  *  Can  you  explain  the  mysteries  of  the  New  Testament — ^the  incarna- 
tion, the  resurrection,  and  so  on?  " 

''  No,  thank  God,  I  cannot !  I  am  grateful  that  there  are  still  left  some 
things  which  no  one  can  explain  or  understand.  If  I  cotild  understand  God 
in  full,  He  would  no  longer  be  to  me  what  He  is." 

She  was  quite  a  young  girl,  not  more  than  nineteen  or  twenty,  Ayrton 
judged,  with  delicate,  almost  transparent,  complexion  and  large  deep  brown 
eyes.  She  was  dressed  in  dark  blue,  set  off  by  red  ribbons,  and  was  strik- 
ingly pretty,  though  painfully  thin  both  in  face  and  figure. 

The  quiet,  easy,  composed  way  in  which  she  spoke  of  these  matters,  not 
usually  made  the  subject  of  public  discussion,  attracted  Ayrton's  notice,  and 
as  he  looked  at  her,  and  enjoyed  looking,  she  rose  suddenly,  pressing  her 
handkerchief  to  her  lips,  and  hurriedly  left  the  room.  Tlie  rest  of  the 
party  broke  up,  the  Q.  C.  saying,  as  he  rose  : 

"I  admire  enthusiasm,  though  I  never  experienced  it  myself;  but  hard 
common  sense  carries  further  in  this  world." 

It  was  so  bright  and  warm  that  the  doctor  ordered  Ayrton  out  into  the 
sunshine. 

He  found  himself  so  weak,  however,  that  his  walk  extended  only  as  far 
as  the  gardens  opposite,  which  sloped  down  to  the  river  and  were  bathed  in 
sunshine. 

He  found  a  secluded  seat,  banked  round  with  rhododendrons,  upon  which 
the  sun  shone  full,  and  here  he  sat  in  great  content  and  gazed  out  over  wind- 
ing river  and  distant  rolling  hills,  and  drew  in  health  with  every  delicious 
breath. 

His  mind  was  in  much  the  same  state  as  his  body.  It,  too,  had  been 
sick — sick  unto  death — but  it  was  recovering  tone  and  strength. 

The  past,  with  all  its  horrors,  was  behind,  and  he  resolutely  refused  to 
probe  into  it. 

The  future  I    He  would  face  it  as  resolutely  as  might  be. 

During  the  last  ten  days,  lying  prone  and  helpless  in  the  quiet  upper 
room,  he  had  been  alone  with  his  thoughts,  and  he  had  thought  the  matter 
out. 

Full  of  horror  and  regret  for  the  past,  he  had  decided  that  what  was 
done  could  not  be  undone. 

He  would  leave  the  dead  past  to  bury  its  dead.  All  that  was  left  to  him 
was  to  do  whatever  duty  came  to  him  in  the  future  as  resolutely  and  as  man- 
fully as  might  be. 

If  discovery  came — ^and  punishment — well  I  If  not — again  well !  What- 
ever came  he  would  face  it.  One  thing  only  he  recoiled  from,  and  that  was 
any  further  attempt  to  solve  the  hideous  mystery  which  his  crime  had 
generated. 

It  contained  all  the  possibilities  of  madness. 
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He  had  sinned  beyond  most  men.  He  had  suffered,  too,  beyond  most. 
Surely  it  had  not  been  given  to  many  to  suffer  torment  and  torture  such  as 
had  racked  him  down  tO'  the  gates  of  death.  « 

A  light,  slow  footstep  came  down  the  wooden  steps  by  the  side  of  his 
seat.  It  was  the  young  lady  of  the  breakfast  table,  but  at  first  he  hardly 
recognized  her  in  the  uncouth  blue  poke  bonnet  she  wore. 

It  was  hideous  enough,  but  presently  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  only  height- 
ened the  rare,  delicate  sweetness  of  her  face. 

This  was  evidently  her  favorite  seat.  At  sight  of  him  she  stopped  and 
half  turned  to  mount  the  steps  again. 

Ayrton  rose. 

**  Pray,  don't  let  me  turn  you  away  from  your  seat." 

'*  Oh,  don't  move.  I  have  no  special  claim  on  it,"  she  replied,  with  a 
smile  that  made  Ayrton  think  of  wild  blush  roses. 

**  Except  that  of  custom,  x)erhaps,"  he  said,  and  then  a  sudden  impulse 
moved  him.  **  May  I  speak  to  you?  I  heard  you  at  the  breakfast  table 
this  morning. ' ' 

**  Oh  !  '*  said  the  girl,  looking  at  him.  **  Are  you  at  Dr.  Kilgour's,  too  ?  *' 

**  I  have  been  there  three  weeks." 

**  I  don't  remember  seeing  you." 

*'  No  !  This  morning  was  the  first  time  I  have  been  down  stairs.  I  have 
been  very  close  to  death." 

She  was  still  standing,  half  hesitating. 

**  Do,  pray,  sit  down  !  "  said  Ayrton.     *'  If  you  prefer  it,  I  will  go." 

She  sat  down,  saying,  **  No,  don't  go!  What  did  you  wish  to  say 
to  me  ?" 

He  sat  down  too,  and  remained  so  long  with  his  eyes  fixed  apparently  on 
the  Surrey  hills  that  the  girl  looked  at  him  once  or  twice,  and  wondered  if 
he  had  forgotten  his  last  words. 

His  reticent,  self  contained  nature  found  it  difficult  to  break  the  ice.  It 
was  only  the  feeling  he  had  that  this  girl  was  more  soul  than  body  that 
enabled  him  to  do  so  now. 

At  last  he  spoke,  and  his  voice  was  husky  with  the  weight  of  his 
feeling. 

**  How  much  shall  a  man  be  forgiven  ?  " 

The  girl's  eyes  deepened  and  brightened. 

'*  Until  scanty  times  seven,"  she  answered.  ^ 

"  Ay,  trivial  faults.     But  greater  sins?  " 

' '  Forgiveness  has  no  limits. '  * 

"None?" 

"None." 

"How  do  you  know ? " 

"  Because  the  God  within  me  tells  me  so." 

"  You  are  a  Salvationist?  " 

"Yes.  I  am  James  Boone's  daughter,  and  I  am  dying.  My  life  may  go 
out  like  a  candle  any  day.     I  am  waiting  for  the  end. ' ' 

•*  And  you  have  no  fear  ?  " 
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•  *  Fear  ?     No.     What  should  I  fear  ? ' ' 

Ayrton  turned  and  looked  into  her  eyes,  and  saw  there  what  he  had 
never  seen  before — the  perfect  peace.  Then  his  own  eyes  wandered  ofif  to 
the  hills  again,  and  again  a  great  silence  fell  between  them. 

And  then,  in  a  voice  that  was  barely  more  than  a  husky  whisper,  as  a 
man  may  confess  his  sins  to  God,  he  said  : 

**  A  man  slew  his  friend — without  premeditation,  yet  at  the  moment  with 
intention.  He  has  suffered  the  torments  of  hell.  Can  that  be  forgiven 
him?" 

*'  Does  he  seek  forgiveness  with  his  whole  soul  ?  " 

**  He  does."     The  words  fell  fron^  his  lips  like  a  groan.' 

*'  Then,  even  that  can  be  forgiven."  And,  after  a  pause,  the  voice,  like  a 
silver  bell,  went  on  softly  :  '*  They  brought  to  the  Master,  for  His  condemna- 
tion, one  who  had  broken  the  law,  and  whom  the  law  condemned  to  die.  Do 
you  remember  what  the  Master's  sentence  was  ?     *  Go — sin  no  more  !  *  " 

And  again  a  silence  fell  between  them. 

But  presently  she  asked  : 

**  Cau  he — the  man  you  name — atone  for  his  sin  in  any  way  ?  " 

**  I  fear  not.     No  restitution  or  atonement  is  possible." 

'*  And  he  has  suffered  punishment  ?  " 

**  Ay,  as  few  men  have  suffered  ;  but  at  the  hand  of  God,  not  of  man." 

**That  is  far  better.  Men  are  purblind  at  best.  Their  punishments 
always  savor  of  revenge.     Dare  you  tell  me  more  ?  " 

**  It  is  a  terrible  story." 

**I  have  heard  many." 

And  presently,  in  husky,  faltering  tones,  James  Ayrton  did  what  he  never 
had  expected  to  do  in  this  world — ^told  the  story  of  his  crime,  briefly  but 
clearly,  and  more — did  what  he  had  strenuously  made  up  his  mind  never  to 
do  again — ^laid  bare  before  this  sweet  faced,  clear  eyed  girl  the  hideous  mys- 
tery that  had  sprung  out  of  his  crime. 

When  the  story  was  all  told,  and  he  had  fallen  silent,  be  felt  the  clear 
eyes  burning  full  upon  him. 

**  It  is  a  terrible  story,"  she  said.     **  It  is  beyond  belief,  almost." 

**  And  yet  I  have  suffered  it,  and  lived  through  it." 

The  clear  eyes  were  still  upon  him. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  to  the  unspoken  question  in  them,  "  I  am  quite  sane. 
It  is  no  hallucination  bred  of  my  illness.  Would  to  God  it  were.  It  is  all 
exactly  as  I  have  told  you." 

Presently  the  girl  said:  ''I  would  like  to  think  upon  this  matter.  I 
cannot  but  think  there  is  some  great  mistake  somewhere.  But  in  any  case 
there  is  no  trouble  but.  there  is  a  way  out  of  it.  The  way  of  redemption  may 
be  hard,  but  there  always  is  a  way.  What  you  have  told  me  shall  never 
pass  my  lips.     You  trust  me  ?  " 

*'  I  have  trusted  you  as  I  never  thought  to  trust  any  one  ;  "  and 
standing  before  her  with  bowed  head,  he  added  :  ''  I  thank  you  for  the  hope 
yott  have  given  me."  Then,  with  one  more  look  into  the  great  brown  eyes, 
he  turned  and  slowly  climbed  the  steps,  and  went  up  the  path. 
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He  did  not  see  her  again  that  day,  and  she  did  not  appear  at  the  break- 
fast table  next  morning. 

-  When  he  went  into  the  doctor's  study  to  pay  his  morning  visit,  the  tall, 
thin  figure  seemed  to  him  grimmer  and  more  reserved  than  ever.  The 
doctor  looked  him  over  quietly  and  said  : 

'*  Your  walk  did  you  good.*' 

**  Yes,  doctor,  my  walk  did  me  good.  Where  is  Miss  Boone  today?  I 
did  not  see  her  at  breakfast." 

The  doctor  eyed  him  quietly,  and  then  said  : 

'*  She  is  dead.     She  broke  another  blood  vessel  and  died  in  her  sleep. " 

*  •  Dead  !     Good  God  !     How  terrible  !     Poor  girl  !  " 

**  I  don't  know,"  said  the  doctor  very  quietly.  '*  I  doubt  if  she  needs 
our  pity.     If  ever  there  was  a  saint  she  was  one." 

**  Could  I — could  I  see  her,  doctor?  " 

*'  Why,  I  didn't  know  you  knew  her,"  with  a  faint  indication  of  interest. 

**  Yes,  I  knew  her,"  said  Ayrton. 

He  was  allowed  to  see  her,  and  the  sweet,  white  face,  placid  and  beau- 
tiful as  the  face  of  a  sleeping  angel,  remained  in  his  memory  and  brought  to 
him  a  perpetual  message  of  forgiveness  and  hope. 

He  kissed  the  smooth  brow  and  went  his  way. 


Chapter  XIV. — Brodie  Wants  His  Body. 

A  WKBK  later  Ayrton  returned  to  town  to  pick  up  the  tangled  threads  of 
his  life,  and  to  make  the  best  he  could  out  of  it. 

He  found  a  number  of  letters  at  his  chambers,  and  among  them  two  in 
the  handwriting  of  John  Brodie,  one  postmarked  Singapore,  the  other 
Hong  Kong. 

His  heart  surged  and  swelled  painfully  at  sight  of  them,  but  he  braced 
himself  to  open  and  read  them. 

They  dealt  entirely  with  business  matters  and  made  no  reference  to  the 
past.  Certain  changes  in  the  arrangements  made  before  Brodie's  departure 
were  insisted  on,  and  instructions  laid  down  as  to  their  carrying  out. 

The  end  and  aim  of  the  letters  was  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  London 
would  in  future  be  entirely  subordinate  to,  and  dependent  on,  the  Chinese 
branch  of  the  business.  In  each  letter  the  writer  signed  himself  simply 
'*  John  Brodie,"  but  in  the  left  hand  corner  of  each,  at  the  foot  of  the  page, 
was  the  word  **  Remember." 

Was  Ayrton  like  to  forget  ? 

However,  his  will  was  made  up  to  keep  that  page  in  his  life  turned  down, 
and  he  strove  with  all  his  new  powers  to  keep  his  mind  ofiF  the  great  enigma. 

There  was  a  foreign  paper  with  a  Chinese  stamp  on.  He  listlessly  tore 
off  the  wrapper  and  glanced  at  the  contents. 

He  had  not  to  look  far  for  the  reason  of  its  being  sent  to  him. 

The  heading,  in  large  type,  caught  his  eye,  **  Th«  Survivors  of  thb 

POONAH. "      *  *  THRII.UNG  NARRATIVES. "      * '  ROMANTIC  SBQUEI*.  "      * '  MAR- 

RiAGio  OF  Mr.   Brodie  and  Miss   Kasdaui  ;"  and  there  followed  a  full 
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accouut  of  the  wedding  at  the  British  consulate,  with  the  names  of  all  the 
British  residents  who  had  been  present. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  It  was  published  abroad  to  the  whole 
world,  as  plainly  as  print  could  make  it,  that  John  Brodie  had  survived  the 
disastrous  wreck,  and  had  married  the  only  lady  who  had  been  saved. 

Ayrton  read  all  the  details  with  apathetic  amazement.  John  Brodie 
saildd,  got  wrecked,  was  saved,  got  married,  and  all  the  while  his  body  lay 
securely  sealed  up  in  a  case  in  the  safe  deposit  vaults. 

It  was  beyond  belief,  yet  there  it  was.  To  dwell  upon  it  meant  madness, 
so  he  quietly  accepted  the  facts  as  the  world  accepted  them,  and  turned 
resolutely  to  the  work  that  lay  to  his  hand. 

And  so  the  days  crept  on,  burdened  with  the  horror  of  this  unsolved 
mystery  of  life  and  death,  and  the  weeks  became  months,  and  James  Ayrton 
worked  early  and  late,  with  one  sole  end  in  view — that  of  gathering  together 
enough  capital  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  a  new  world. 

Brodie  wrote  regularly  by  each  mail  terse  business  letters,  to  which 
Ayrton  replied  in  kind.  The  great  speculation  had  proved  a  triumphant 
success,  but  none  of  the  profits  were  remitted  to  England,  and  the  I/>ndon 
office  simply  acted  on  orders  received  from  China  and  sank  into  the  second 
place. 

Ayrton  stuck  doggedly  to  his  post,  and  bore  his  woeful  burden  with  such 
grim  equanimity  as  he  could  muster. 

It  was  appalling,  even  to  himself  at  times,  to  find  himself  sitting  at  his 
desk  reading  Brodie's  letters,  and  answering  them,  and  knowing  all  the  time 
that  Brodie  had,  beyond  all  doubt,  died  by  his  hand  that  night  nearly  twelve 
months  ago. 

At  times  he  tried  to  cheat  himself  into  the  belief  that  the  whole  matter 
was,  after  all,  a  horrible  hallucination,  as  that  girl  at  Richmond  had  told 
him  it  must  be. 

But  he  had  only  to  unlock  the  old  safe  behind  him,  and  he  did  it  more 
than  once,  and  view  the  battered  relics  it  contained,  to  assure  himself  of  the 
reality  of  the  matter. 

At  times  the  torture  of  doubt  became  so  excruciating  that  even  the  fell 
certainty  gave  relief.  And.  more  than  once  he  was  driven  to  the  point  of 
attempting  once  more  to  recover  possession  of  the  case  from  the  safe  deposit 
to  solve  the  doubt  that  wore  his  life  thin. 

The  flight  of  time  was  emphasized  by  the  arrival  of  a  newspaper  from 
China,  which  announced  the  birth  of  a  son  to  John  Brodie  at  Tientsin. 

Then  came  two  startling  events,  following  close  one  after  the  other, 
which  stirred  up  within  him  all  those  fears  which  had  gradually  quieted  down 
during  the  past  uneventful  months,  and  drove  him  to  decisive  action. 

The  first  was  a  letter  from  Brodie  which  ran  thus,  and  Ayrton's  hair 
bristled  at  the  roots  as  he  read  it : 

"You  will  please  send  out  to  me  by  first  steamer  the  case  marked  J.  B. 

22,222,  which  contains  my (a  word  had  been  erased  here  and  over  it  had 

been  written  •**  books,"  but  to  Ayrton's  horrified  eyes  the  under  word  was 
clearly  visible.     It  was  *  *  body. ' ' ) 
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He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  gazed  at  it  long  and  fixedly,  and  the  horrors 
and  terrors  of  those  first  few  weeks  came  back  upon  him  in  all  their  force. 

What  in  the  name  of  all  that  was  horrible  could  this  reincarnated  John 
Brodie  want  with  the  other  John  Brodie*s  body  ? 

There  was  only  one  conclusion  possible  :  the  fictitious  John  Brodie  was  so 
well  satisfied  with  his  position  that  he  wanted  to  consolidate  it,  and  to  make 
sure  of  never  being  ousted  from  it  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  coming  to 
light  of  the  real  John  Brodie's  body. 


Chapter  XV. — ^An  Angel  of  Another  Color. 

Ayrton  pondered  the  matter  gloomily  for  a  time ;  then  suddenly  it 
flashed  into  his  mind  that  here  was  the  way  to  obtain  from  the  safe  deposit 
people  the  case  which  he  had  been  unable  to  get  possession  of  the  last  time 
he  tried. 

He  still  saw  difficulties,  but  his  brain  was  already  planning  how  to  over- 
come them. 

He  could  not  go  in  person  for  the  case.  If  the  safe  deposit  officials  again 
requested  his  identification  as  John  Brodie,  he  would  be  in  exactly  the  same 
predicament  as  before. 

He  bitterly  regretted  the  short  sightedness  which  had  caused  him,  in  the 
first  instance,  when  depositing  the  case,  to  give  Brodie* s  name  instead  of  his 
own. 

As  he  could  not  go  himself,  he  must  send  some  one  else  ;  and  to  fully 
justify  his  not  appearing  in  person  he  must  be  out  of  the  country. 

He  decided  to  take  a  run  over  to  Wilhelmsbad  for  his  health,  and  from 
there  to  send  Brodie' s  letter  and  the  key  of  the  safe  deposit  vault  to  his  head 
clerk,  with  full  instructions  how  to  act  in  the  matter. 

Where  to  have  the  case  taken  to  was  the  next  thing  to  be  decided.  It 
would  never  do  to  have  it  sent  to  the  office.  That  meddlesome  ruffian  Jenks 
would  certainly  be  delving  into  it  to  see  how  the  governor's  books  were 
getting  on. 

He  determined  to  take  a  cottage  for  the  season  somewhere  up  the  river  in 
as  lonely  a  situation  as  could  be  found.  He  would  have  the  case  sent  there, 
and  then,  if  possible,  would  bring  hiiiiself  to  the  task  of  burying  out  of  sight 
forever  the  hideous  evidence  of  his  crime. 

He  put  the  matter  in  hand  at  once,  and  within  a  week  was  in  possession 
of  a  tiny  furnished  house  not  far  from  Chertsey,  and  within  a  few  minutes' 
walk  of  the  river. 

It  was  old  fashioned  and  cramped,  and  correspondingly  uncomfortable 
and  inconvenient,  but  it  stood  all  by  itself,  and  it  possessed  a  garden  large 
enough  to  bury  a  regiment  in. 

He  took  the  house  in  the  name  of  John  Adams,  paid  three  months'  rent  in 
advance,  and  arranged  with  an  old  lady  from  the  village  to  come  in  and  do 
for  him,  whenever  he  chose  to  come  down  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  and 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  place  meanwhile  with  a  view  to  its  being  ready  for 
him  to  run  down  to  at  any  odd  time  when  the  fancy  took  him. 
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The  old  lady  was  at  great  pains  to  explain,  and  apologize  for,  her  not 
being  able  to  sleep  at  the  cottage  or  to  give  her  whole  time  to  him,  as  she 
had  her  own  old  man  to  look  after,  and  as  he  was  an  invalid  she  could  not 
leave  him  altogether. 

'*  If  anything  happens  to  my  old  man,"  she  said  cheerfully,  **  1*11  come 
in  and  take  care  of  you  all  the  time,  but  so  long  as  he's  above  ground  I'm 
bound  to  do  what  I  can  for  him,  though  he  be  somewhat  of  a  trial  at  times.'' 

Ayrton  assured  her  that  the  arrangement  would  suit  him  perfectly,  as 
he  was  accustomed  to  live  alone,  and  he  fervently  wished  the  old  man  a  long 
and  happy  life. 

The  arrangements  for  his  trip  abroad  were  soon  made. 

He  gave  them  to  understand,  at  theoflSce,  that  his  health  was  giving  way 
again,  and  that  by  the  doctor's  orders  he  was  going  to  try  the  baths  at 
.Wiihelmsbad.     And  during  his  stay  there  he  was  to  be  troubled  with  busi- 
ness matters  as  little  as  possible.     The  Chinese  correspondence  alone  was  to 
be  forwarded  to  him.     All  other  details  Mr.  Sanders  must  undertake  himself. 

Ayrton  was  sitting  in  his  private  room,  busy  at  work  completing  the 
arrangements  for  his  continental  trip,  when  the  office  boy  came  in  to  say 
that  a  lady  wished  to  see  him. 

*'  Send  Mr.  Sanders  here,*'  said  Ayrton,  looking  up  with  a  frown.  And 
as  the  chief  clerk  appeared  :  *  *  Sanders,  see  who  it  is  who  is  wanting  me.  I 
am  busy,  and  dont  want  to  be  disturbed." 

Sanders  departed,  and  reappeared  shortly  with  the  information  that  the 
lady  insisted  on  seeing  Mr.  Ayrton  in  person. 

**  Does  she  give  her  name  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  All  I  could  get  from  her  was  that  she  brings  an  introduction 
from  Mr.  Brodie." 

'*From  Mr.  Brodie?"  echoed  Ayrton.  Then,  collecting  himself: 
*'Well,  show  her  in;"  and  Sanders  ushered  in  a  lady  dressed  in  an 
extremely  well  fitting,  tailor  made  costume  of  dark  blue. 

She  was  tall  and  slim,  and  distinctly  well  favored  both  in  face  and  figure, 
but  Ayrton  did  not  recognize  her  as  of  his  acquaintance. 

Her  first  act  was  somewhat  surprising.  As  Sanders  retired  she  quietly 
stepped  to  the  door,  and  giving  him  a  moment  to  get  out  of  hearing,  she 
looked  over  the  fastenings  and  then  pulled  down  the  catch  of  the  Yale,  and 
so  locked  the  door  against  intruders. 

Then  she  turned  to  the  astonished  Ayrton  and  said  with  a  smile  which 
evoked  no  response : 

*'  My  business  is  strictly  private.     We  shall  be  better  t4te  h  t6te." 

She  spoke  with  a  piquant  French  accent,  and  her  very  first  words  set  a 
chord  in  Ayrton* s  memory  vibrating,  though  for  the  moment  he  could  not 
place  her.  His  thoughts  were  still  busily  turning  up  the  dust  heaps  of  the 
past  in  search  of  her  identity  when  she  spoke  again. 

*  *  You  are  Mr.  James  Ayrton  ?  '  * 

'*Iam.** 

"  Thanks  !     That  is  one  point  gained.     Have  you  been  Mr.  John  Adams 

lately  ?  * ' 
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**  Ah  !  *'  His  knitted  brows  lost  their  perplexity,  and  his  jaw  tightened 
with  an  apprehension  of  what  was  coming. 

He  remembered  her  well  enough  now.  The  last  time  he  saw  her  was  in 
his  sick  room  at  Richmond.  She  had  tended  him  carefully  and  skilfully  all 
through  his  illness,  but  sick  to  death,  both  in  mind  and  body,  he  had  taken 
little  notice  of  her. 

The  change,  too,  from  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  nurse's  dress  to  her 
present  stylish  costume  altered  her  appearance  completely. 

He  sat  and  gazed  at  her  with  sinking  heart.  He  knew  instinctively  what 
was  her  errand. 

'*Well?*'  he  said  at  last. 

*'  Well,  Monsieur  Adams- Ay rton,  how  is  Mr.  John  Brodie  ?  " 

••Ah!" 

•  *  Mais  out — ah  ! — {^est  ca  f*^ 
••What  of  Mr.  John  Brodie?  " 
*•  Exactly!    Is  he  well?'' 

••  He  is  in  China.     I  heard  from  him  yesterday." 

•*  Really  !  How  delightful !  And  case  No.  22,222 — is  it  still  safe  in  the 
hands  of  the  safe  deposit  company  ?  " 

'•It  is  still  in  their  hands,  madam.  Deposited  there  by  Mr.  Brodie 
himself." 

*'  And  it  contains " 

••  It  contains  Mr.  Brodie' s  books." 

••Yes — and — and — anything  else,  Monsieur  Ayrton  ?  " 

•  •  What  else,  madam  ? ' ' 

••Ah,  that  is  our  secret,  monsieur — yours  and  mine.  It  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  talked  about." 

*•  Do  you  understand  where  this  may  lead  you,  madam?" 

••  Perhaps !     I  know  where  it  may  certainly  lead  monsieur." 

••  You  know  nothing.     The  ravings  of  a  sick  man  are  misleading." 

*•  Sometimes  !    We  learn  to  discriminate,  however." 

••Well?" 

••  Well,  monsieur?"  and  she  nodded  her  plumed  head  at  him  a  dozen 
threatening  times. 

••  Once  more,  madam — your  price?" 

••  How  brutally  English  !  "     She  smiled,  and  her  eyes  snapped  sparks. 

••  It  is  a  high  one,  monsieur  1  "  The  smile  had  left  her  lips,  her  face 
became  sharp  set  and  eager,  her  eyes  still  sparkled  dangerously.  •'  You  will 
marry  me.  Monsieur  Ayrton  !  " 

He  sat  back  and  glared  at  her  from  under  his  knitted  brow. 

*'  Marry  you  !  "  he  said  at  last. 

••Yes,    marry   me,"   she  repeated  quietly.      "That    way  safety  lies. 

Otherwise "  and  she  shrugged  her  trimly  fitted  shoulders  and  regarded 

him  fixedly. 

He  only  looked  at  her.     Presently  she  said : 

'•  I,  too,  have  had  my  troubles.  This  is  a  chance  not  to  be  missed. 
United  our  lives  will  stand  firm." 
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He  passed  his  hand  wearily  over  his  brow  and  took  out  a  cigar. 

*  *  Will  you  permit  me  ?  " 

'*Iwill  even  join  you."  She  produced  a  dainty  silver  case  and  lit  a 
cigarette.     "  I  find  it  soothing  to  the  nerves.*' 

''  I  must  have  time  to  think  this  over/'  he  said.  ''  I  am  leaving  in  an 
hour  for  the  continent  by  my  doctor's  orders,     I  shall  be  away  three  weeks." 

*'  I  will  accompany  you.     I  am  a  good  nurse,  as  you  know." 

'*  That  is  impossible,"  he  said.      **  I  shall  be  with  friends." 

The  daintily  booted  foot  tapped  impatiently  against  the  table  leg. 

Under  cover  of  the  smoke  they  were  both  thinking  keenly  and  rapidly. 

"This  woman,"  reflected  Ayrton,  "knows  enough  to  bring  about  an 
investigation  if  I  thwart  her.  An  investigation  means  the  end  of  all  things. 
I  can  only  gain  time  by  appearing  to  come  round  to  her  ideas,  and  she  is 
smart  enough  to  suspect  me  if  I  come  to  it  too  readily.  But  she  can  only 
win  her  game  by  keeping  quiet.  She  will  threaten,  but  she  has  nothing  to 
gain  and  everything  to  lose  by  raising  dust.  Therefore  she  will  keep  quiet. 
I  will  promise  anything  to  gain  time." 

"  He  will  promise  me  all  I  want  and  bolt  at  the  first  chance,"  she  was 
thinking.  "  Still,  I  can  only  threaten  and  get  all  I  can  out  of  him.  If  I 
put  the  authorities  on  to  the  matter  I  ruin  him,  if  things  are  as  I  think,  but 
I  can  gain  nothing  myself." 

'*  What  is  your  name?  "  asked  Ayrton  at  last  bruskly. 

"  Rose  Helmont." 

**  Well,  Mme.  Helmont,  you  are  laboring  under  several  mistakes.  You 
probably  think  I  am  rich.  That  is  mistake  number  one.  All  the  money 
this  business  makes  goes  into  the  pockets  of  John  Brodie." 

He  said  it  so  bitterly  that  Mme.  Helmont  knew  there  was  some  truth 
in  it,  but  at  mention  of  John  Brodie  her  black  brows  rose  in  amused  dis- 
belief. 

"  Then  you  doubt  the  existence  of  John  Brodie  ?  I  understand  just  what 
you  think.  See  here  !  "  and  he  lifted  Brodie' s  last  letter  and  handed  it  to 
her.  "Notice  the  date  and  the  signature.  Now,"  he  said,  eying  her 
keenly,   "  what  do  you  make  of  that  ?  " 

He  was  curious  to  see  what  would  be  the  effect  on  her  of  the  great  puzzle 
of  his  life.     But  she  declined  to  concern  herself  with  the  matter. 

"  What  is  all  that  to  me,  Monsieur  Ayrton  ?  With  two  words  I  can  have 
case  No.  22,222  inspected.  Do  you  wish  it?  If  not  you  must  marry  me. 
V(ym  iout  /  ' ' 

"  I  can  give  you  neither  wealth  nor  position." 

' '  You  can  give  me  what  I  have  long  wanted — ^the  protection  of  an  honor- 
able name.     I  say  nothing  about  the  man." 

For  a  moment  Ayrton  felt  inclined  to  throw  up  the  game  and  fall  in  with 
«  her  idea.     She  was  a  clever  woman  undoubtedly.     It  might  be  the  simplest 
and  least  expensive  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

But  the  next  moment  his  natural  pride  rose  in  arms  at  the  idea  of  being 
coerced  into  such  a  union.     He  would  do  his  best  to  beat  her  at  her  own 
game. 
5 
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His  one  strong  point  lay  ia  the  fact  that  her  strength  lay  in  her  silence. 

He  smoked  in  silence  till  she  grew  impatient. 

''Well?"  she  said  at  last. 

He  smoked  on.     Her  foot  tapped  the  table  leg  impatiently^ 

At  last  he  said,  slowly  and  deliberately  :  '^  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  yonr 
views,  madam,  in  this  fashion.  Possibly  further  consideration  may  lead 
me  to  do  so.  If  you  will  meet  me  here  on  my  i^itni  from  the  continent, 
three  weeks  hence,  I  will  give  you  my  decision*'* 

* '  And  meanwhile  ?  "  ' 

' '  Meanwhile  I  promise  to  think  over  youar  prdpotttioii  ear^uUy." 

**  And  I,  meanwhile  ?  " 

**  You  must  take  your  own  coarse,  madam,  and  do  whatever  you  think 
best-— for  your  own  interests^" 

"  How  do  I  know  you  will  be  here  three  weeks  hence?  " 

''  This  business  is  all  I  have  to  depend  on.  It  is  not  much.  As  I  have 
told  you,  Brodie.  takes  most  of  the  profits.  But  such  as  it  is,  it  is  all  I  have. 
I  am  tied  to  it  for  my  living.  I  may  deem,  it  better  to  share  the  little,  there  is 
with  you  than,  to  pauperize  mysetf  by  quitting  if 

Madame' s  foot  beat  impatiently.  She  could  not  make  tnuch  head  against 
the  position  he  was  taking. 

**Then  I  must  request  you  to  give  me  a  letter  stating  thali.3Wti  will 
marry  me  three  weeks  from  now." 

**  I  shall  not  do  so." 

'*  Then,"  she  said,  springing  up,  ''  I  go  straight  to  Scotland  Yard." 

"  As  you  please.  It  is.  within,  your  power  to  do  so,  though  I  do  not 
see  what  you  gain  by  it." 

**  I  do  not  gain,  but  you — you  will  suffer." 

Ayrtoa  simply  bowed,  and  then  added  :  **  I  will  call  you  a  cab  and 
instruct  the  man  to  drive  you  there.  You  can  tell  them  my  address  for  the 
next  three,  weeks  will  be — obtainable  here — by  them." 

He  took  his  hat,  unfastened  the  door,  and  stood  for  her  to  pass  out. 

''  This  is  your  final  decision  ?  "  she  asked. 

*  *  Absolutely,  madam. ' ' 

She  passed  out,  and  he  escorted:  her  down  stairs  to  the  street,  hailed  a 
cab,  handed  her  into  it,  and  told  the  man  to  drive  to^  Scotland  Yard. 

*  *  Au  rezMnTf  madam  !  " 

He  bowed  to  her,  and  the  cab  drove  away. 

He  knew  well  enough  she  would  not  go  to  the  police. 

(to  BB    CONTINXmi>.) 


MOON  FLOWERS. 


When  steps  the  moon  o'er  heaven's  purple  sill, 
And,  golden  shod,  the  Bear  looks  through  the  night. 

Do  fairies  catch  the  moon  rays  as  they  spill, 
And  twirl'  them:  into  cups^  of.  gleaming  white  ? 

Hattie   Whitncv 


A  CAPTIVE  OF  THE  SEA. 

BY  WILUAH  PERRY  BROWN. 

Wh»i  came  of  fishing  from  a  haH  wbmerged  wreck— -The  £ar  ttauddog  coosequeoces  of  a  line 
snapped  off  in  the  jaws  of  a  shark— A  race  atgaiost  timet  with  life  or 

death  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

T^HE  Blonde,  a  dapper  looking,  wall  sided  yacht  of  nine  or  ten  tons,  was 
'*'  making  her  way  through  one  of  the  channels  leading  across  the  outer 
bar.  Where  the  inlet  parted  the  white  ocean  beach,  with  its  green  back- 
ground of  oak  scrub  and  mangrove  bushes,  flocks  of  sea  gulls  and  pelicans 
were  hovering  over  the  shoals  of  mullet  making  their  way  seaward. 

About  half  a  mile  from  shore  the  bow  of  a  sunken  wreck  protruded 
several  feet  above  the  water,  which  was  at  half  flood  tide.  'Two  young  men 
leaning  over  the  cabin  roof  of  the  yacht  were  watching  the  approach  to  the 
inlet.     The  wreck  caught  the  eye  of  one,  and  he  surveyed  it  with  interest. 

*'  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  place  to  fish  from,  Roy,"  he  remarked. 

**  Rather  dangerous,  I  should  say,"  replied  Roy  Alston,  the  owner  of  the 
yacht,  who  was  an  all  round  good  sportsman.  **  But  there  is  no  doubt  the 
skipjack  and  red  fish  would  bite  finely  out  there." 

Bernard  Grant  still  looked  at  the  wreck  intently,  as  if  debating  some 
problem  connected  therewith.  He  was  a  year  or  two  younger  than  his 
friend,  whom  he  had  accompanied  on  a  trip  along  the  east  Florida  coast, 
going  southward  from  St.  Augustine.  They  would  drop  in  at  the  different 
inlets,  fish  and  hunt,  using  a  smaller  rowboat,  that  was  now  stowed  on  the 
deck  of  the  Blonde,  bottom  upward. 

They  were  now  at  Indian  River  inlet,  and  were  going  in  for  provisions 
and  their  mail  to  the  store  and  post  office  lying  about  three  miles  inland,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lagoon  called  Indian  River. 

*'  How  long  will  you  be  gone,  Roy  ?  "  asked  Grant,  after  a  long  pause. 

*'  We  ought  to  be  back  in  two  hours.  If  I  find  the  tide  makes  too  strong 
against  us  after  we  pass  the  inlet,  I  will  anchor  and  row  across.  But  why 
do  you  ask  ?  " 

**  Because,"  said  Grant,  with  an  air  of  sudden  decision,  **  I  will  stay  on 
that  wreck  and  fish  until  you  get  back.  I  have  always  wanted  a  good 
chance  at  cirvallie  and  red  fish,  and  I  never  saw  a  more  promising  looking 
spot  than  this  wreck.  It  lies  just  the  right  distance  off  the  bar,  and  the 
water  is  about  the  right  depth." 

**  Well,  I  don't  suppose,  after  all,  that  there  is  much  risk.  We  will 
returik  before  any  change  of  weather  is  likely  to  take  place.  I  would  like  to 
remain  there  with  you,  but  I  must  go  with  the  yacht.  Better  let  me  leave 
Long  Tom  to  keep  you  company." 

*  *  You  will  need  both  your  crew,  if  you  have  to  row  across  the  lagoon.     I 
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don't  mind  being  left  alone  ;  will  rather  like  it,  in  fact.     I  can  smoke,  fish, 
and  dream  to  my  heart's  content/' 

So  it  was  settled,  and  in  obedience  to  a  sign  from  Alston  Long  Tom, 
who  was  steering,  edged  the  Blonde  towards  the  wreck,  while  Black  Sam,  in 
the  bow,  prepared  to  make  fast.  Grant  got  out  his  fishing  tackle  and  bait. 
As  the  yacht  swung  gently  alongside  the  protruding  bow,  he  scrambled  up 
the  slippery,  sloping  deck  of  the  wreck  and  ensconced  himself  upon  an  old 
anchor  that  still  hung  to  its  supports  inside  the  low  bulwarks. 

"  Axeyott  all  right,  Bernard  ?"  sangotrt  Alston,  as  the  yacht  svFinig<  off 
and  again  headed  for  the  channel  through  the  breakers  that  were  kissing 
mildly  on  the  bar.     **  Somehow,  you  look  lonesome." 

''  Lonesome  1  Go  on  about  your  business,  Roy.  Being  me  some  tetters 
and  I  will  have  a  good  string  of  fish  for  Black  Sam  to  cook — big  fellows,  all 
of  them." 

As  he  spoke  Grant,  having  baited  his  hook  and  coiled  hiaUne,  dexterously 
cast  it  far  out  over  the  gray  water,  and  in  two  minutes  he  was  hauling  it  in 
hand  over  hand.  Looking  back  Alston  saw  him  hold  up  a  large,  wriggling 
fish  in  triumph.  *  The  two  friends  shouted  at  each  other,  then  the  Blonde^ 
having  passed  the  bar,  entered  the  inlet,  and  was  presently  lost  to  view 
behind  the  mangroves. 

Grant  lighted  his  pipe,  and  for  a  half  hour  engaged  himself  in  pulling  large 
skipjack,  red  fish,  and  cirvallie.  They  took  the  hook  so  fasd  he  at  length 
tired  of  such  easy  sport,  and  sat  down  to  rest  and  note  more  particularly  his 
immediate  surroundings. 

The  deck  slc^d  at  such  a  sharp  angle  that  maintaining  a  foothold  was 
by  no  means  easy.  A  large  hatch  yawned  before  him,  and  from  it  came 
hollow,  surging  sounds  out  of  the  nearly  submerged  hold.  This  hatchway 
was  evidently  covered  at  high  tide,  as  the  slime  and  barnacles  reached 
considerably  above  it.  In  fact,  Grant  now  noted  that  the  entire  bow  showed 
evidence  of  recent  immersion. 

**  Must  have  had  a  gale  here  recently,"  he  thought.  Then  :  **  By  Jove  I 
There's  a  shark — two  of  them.  I  believe  I  will  have  a  try  for  one  with  toy 
largest  hook.     If  he  takes  it  he'll  snap  the  line,  but  it  will  be  great  fun/' 

In  another  minute  Grant  had  cast  his  largest  line  and  hook,  baited  with 
one  of  his  smaller  fish.  A  number  of  small  sharks  were  hovering  around;  and 
presently  one  about  four  feet  long  seized  the  bait,  swallowing  hook  and  all. 

Grant  felt  a  tug  that  fairly  dragged  him  along.  He  looked  round  for 
something  around  which  to  take  a  hitch  of  the  line,  and  saw  a  large  cleat 
some  distance  along  the  deck.  He  was  edging  towards  this,  holding  his  line 
with  both  hands,  when  something  gave  way.  The  shark  had  snapped 
the  line. 

Grant's  feet  flew  out,  and  he  struck  the  slippery  slope  of  the  deck  with 
such  force  that  the  impetus  thus  given  sent  him  downward  at  a  rapid  rate, 
right  through  the  open  hatchway.  He  grasped  wildly  at  the  rim,  but  this 
had  been  broken  ofi  by  the  action  of  the  seas,  and  he  disappeared  into  the 
hold,  finding  himself  submerged  in  nine  or  ten  feet  of  water,  with  hollow 
gurglings  in  his  ears  and  a  sense  of  sudden  fear  tugging  at  his  heart.  , 
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He  was  a  poor  swimmer,  but  presently  made  his  way  up  under  the  bow, 
where  he  climbed  into  an  upper  bunk  which  the  waves  had  not  destroyed. 
As  he  surveyed  the  scene  his  heart  sank,  for  he  saw  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  leave  the  hold .  without  assistance.  There  was  no  support  by 
which  he  could  reach  the  hatch,  which  was  about  five  feet  above  the  water. 
Even  had  he  been  able  to  clutch  the  edges,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  have 
pulled  himself  up  sufficiently  far  to  climb  out  on  the  deck. 

**  Roy  will  return  in  an  hour  or  so,"  he  thought.  **  Then  I  will  be  all 
right." 

Yet  the  dismal  nature  of  his  surroundings  and  the  melancholy  booming 
of  the  sea  were  extremely  depressing.  He  had  lost  his  hat  and  he  was 
drenched,  while  a  sense  of  the  absurd  manner  in  which  he  had  been  precipi- 
tated into  this  noisome  place  made  him  smile,  though  he  did  not  feel  at  all 
mirthful. 

**  Alston  will  have  the  laugh  on  me  now,"  he  said  to  himself.  *'Theu 
there  are  those  sharks  outside.  I  hope  there  is  no  way  for  them  to  get  in, 
though  I  dare  say  there  is." 

After  a  time  he  noticed  that  the  water  was  rising,  and  suddenly  he 
remembered  that  the  moon  would  be  full  that  night  or  the  following  one. 
Then  a  new  thrill  of  dread  possessed  him  as  he  recalled  the  fact  of  the  spring 
tides,  which  rise  several  feet  higher  than  at  ordinary  seasons. 

••  Confound  it  !  "  he  ejaculated.  **  I  may  be  drowned  in  this  hole  like  a 
rat  if  Roy  is  not  here  on  time." 

As  the  time  passed  he  grew  impatient,  and  was  filled  with  a  feverish 
anxiety.  As  he  saw  the  water  slowly  creep  upward,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the 
hatch  become  submerged,  the  coming  horror  of  his  situation  was  too  much, 
and  he  shouted  again  and  again  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  This  he  renewed  at 
intervals ;  but  when  the  entire  hatchway  was  being  submerged  a  bitter 
despair  began  to  fill  his  heart. 

'*  If  they  come  before  I  am  drowned,"  he  cried,  **  how  can  they  get  me 
out?" 

In  desperation  he  swam  to  the  hatchway  and  strove  to  pull  himself  up, 
but  the  deck  was  too  slippery.  Having  no  hold  for  his  feet,  he  could  not 
raise  himself,  as  he  was  already  greatly  exhausted  by  his  fall  and  sub- 
mersion;  nor  was  he  very  strong  physically.  His  being  of  a  delicate 
physique  had  first  brought  him  South,  in  the  hope  that  the  mild  climate  and 
the  outdoor  life  would  be  beneficial.  And  now  here  he  was,  apparently 
doomed. 

The  wind  was  rising,  and  a  succession  of  heavy  waves  finally  drove  him 
back  to  the  bunk,  which  was  by  this  time  barely  above  water.  There  he 
lay,  shouting  at  intervals,  5'et  almost  hopelessly  now,  for  the  fear  of 
death  was  numbing  his  faculties  into  utter  despair. 

**  Roy,"  how  could  you  leave  me  in  this  way  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  again  and 
again. 

*^0  m^  -J^  ^^  ^^  ^1^ 

^^M  ^^^  ^^^  ^V^  ^^^  ^9^ 

Meanwhile  Alston  was  having  troubles  of  his  own.  Half  way  across 
Indian  River  the  Blonde  ran  on  an  oyster   bar,  and  stuck  fast.     Long  Tom 
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did  uot  know  the  channels  very  well,  which  are  often  intricate,  amid  the 
various  shoals  and  bars  that  crop  up  in  every  direction.  After  laboring  in 
vain  for  a  time,  Alston  himself  rode  over  to  the  store  for  assistance.  He 
secured  the  services  of  two  native  boatmen,  whom  he  sent  back  at  once  to 
the  Blonde  in  their  own  boat.  Then  he  made  his  purchases  and  secured  the 
mail  from  the  storekeeper,  with  whom  he  entered  into  some  discussion  about 
the  adjacent  waterways  and  the  weather. 

''Be  you  going  outside  again  right  away?*'  asked  the  storekeeper, 
picking  up  an  almanac. 

'*  Yes.  We  want  to  reach  Lake  Worth  tomorrow,  if  possible.  Besides 
that,  I  left  a  friend  on  the  old  wreck  beyond  the  bar  fishing.  I  fear  I  have 
overstayed  my  time  already,  owing  to  our  getting  aground." 

"  If  you've  got  a  friend  on  that  wreck,  you  better  get  back  to  him  at 
once." 

*'  Why,  I  thought  the  wreck  was  safe  enough.  Besides,  he  rather 
insisted  on  remaining." 

'*  Generally  it  is  safe.  But  there  will  be  a  mighty  full  tide  today.  It's 
almost  the  full  of  the  moon,  and  that  wreck  will  be  about  covered." 

**  Good  heavens  !"  gasped  Alston.  ''The  spring  tides  are  on.  I  see  I 
I  see  !  My  yacht  is  stuck  fast,  and  my  little  boat  is  too  small  to  cross  the 
bar  safely." 

"  Take  my  big  whale  boat,  put  four  men  into  her,  and  get  back  there  as 
soon  as  you  can.  You're  welcome  to  her  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  There's 
four  or  five  good  boatmen  out  on  the  wharf  now.  Any  of  them  will  go,  and 
they  know  the  channels  and  the  bar  well." 

Half  frantic  with  anxiety  Alston  made  his  arrangements,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  he  and  fotu*  others  were  speeding  across  the  lagoon  in  the  whale  boat, 
with  two  big  sails  set  and  a  native  boatman  at  the  tiller.  The  Blonde  was 
left  in  charge  of  Long  Tofb  and  Black  Sam. 

When  they  reached  the  narrow  channels  amid  the  mangrove  islets  that 
front  the  inlet,  the  wind,  which  was  freshening,  had  shifted  to  the  north- 
east. 

*'  It  will  make  it  rough  on  the  bar,"  said  the  steersman.  "  I'm  afeard 
we  may  be  too  late,  for  its  nearly  full  flood  tide  now.  But  he  can  hang  on 
to  the  old  anchor  in  the  bow.  I've  been  aboard  of  that  wrack  myself  when 
the  waves  were  fairly  swarming  up  to  her  very  nose." 

Alston's  feelings  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  In  row- 
ings towards  the  inlet  he  exerted  his  strength  to  the  utmost  and  urged  the 
others  to  greater  exertions.  As  they  emerged  from  the  islands  and  pulled 
through  the  inlet,  heavy  breakers  could  be  seen  out  on  the  bar,  that  was  now 
a  seething  mass  of  white  on  every  side. 

On  they  went,  and  presently  Alston  wondered  if  they  could  live  through 
such  water.  But  these  boatmen  understood  their  business,  and  beyond 
shipping  a  sea  or  two  that  put  a  barrel  or  so  of  water  in  the  boat,  and 
drenched  them  thoroughly,  nothing  happened. 

"Can  you  see  the  wreck?"  asked  Alston  anxiously  pf  the  steersman, 
who  stood  up  to  look.     "  Don't  say  that  you  cannot !  " 
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''  I  see  her  all  right  enough,  but  I  don't  see  any  one  on  her.'' 

Alston  dropped  his  oar,  and  also  stood  up,  while  a  sickening  pain  left  his 
pulse  numb  for  the  moment.  A  mere  bulge  of  the  wreck  was  visible,  but  no 
human  form  was  in  sight.  He  sat  down  and  rowed  frantically,  wondering  if 
his  friend  had  really  been  washed  away.  The  thought  was  intolerable,  and 
as  the  whale  boat  sheered  alongside  he  shouted  Roy's  name. 

Hardly  a  third  of  the  wreck  was  to  be  seen  of  that  portion  which  had 
been  above  water  when  Grant  climbed  so  gaily  on  board.  The  hatch  was 
deeply  submerged  and  the  deck  was  empty,  except  for  a  number  of  fish  still 
stowed  behind  the  anchor.  Heavy  waves  were  crawling  up  nearly  to  the 
very  prow  with  sullen,  swashing  sounds. 

*'  I  reckon  the  poor  fellow  is  gone,"  remarked  a  boatman,  as  he  climbed 
upon  the  wreck.     **  I'm  downright  sorry  we  didn't  get  here  sooner." 

Alston,  who  had  ceased  shouting,  as  his  throat  filled  with  sobs,  seemed 
about  to  break  down.     A  boatman  suddenly  uttered  an  exclamation. 

"Listen  !  "  he  exclaimed.  Then  he  threw  himself  down  and  placed  his 
ear  to  the  deck,  regardless  of  the  water. 

"  Give  me  that  axe  ! "  he  added,  springing  to  his  feet  and  pointing  to  the 
boat.     "  There's  something  under  this  deck." 

An  axe  was  handed  out  that  was  kept  in  the  whale  boat's  locker,  to  be 
used  on  camping  trips.  The  man  began  splintering  a  small  sealed  hatch 
directly  in  the  bow,  which  had  been  nailed  down,  apparently  during  a  storm. 
It  was  used  as  a  receptacle  wherein  to  coil  spare  cable. 

A  few  sturdy  blows  knocked  off  the  battening,  and  a  few  more  broke 
through  the  bottom  of  the  small,  box-like  -spade  below,  revealing  a  black 
hole,  through  which  came  a  faint  human  voice. 

*'  It's  Grant !  "  shouted  Alston.  '*  Cheer  up,  old  fellow.  We  will  have 
you  out  of  there.     Can  you  hold  to  a  rope  if  we  let  one  down?  " 

*  *  Yes, ' '  said  Grant.  '  *  But  I  am  rather  weak  and  you  will  have  to  help. ' ' 
**  That  is  what  we  are  here  for.  Thank  Heaven  we  were  not  too  late  !  " 
A  rope  was  lowered  which  Grant  fastened  around  his  waist  as  he  still  lay 

in  the  bunk  where  he  had  waited  for  death,  and  where  the  water  was  nearly 
to  the  ceiling  as  the  sea  surged  upward. 

**  Haul  taut  !  "  he  called,  in  the  same  weak  voice.  **  I  am  going  to  let 
myself  go." 

Those  above  felt  a  heavy  weight  on  their  hands,  and  presently  saw  Grant's 
figure  appear  almost  submerged  in  water  as  he  rolled  out  of  the  bunk,  which 
was  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  hole.  They  drew  him  carefully  up,  supporting 
him  into  the  boat,  for  he  was  hardly  able  to  stand.  Alston  fairly  hugged 
him  in  the  exuberance  of  his  joy. 

"  I  should  never  have  got  over  this.  Grant,"  he  said,  **  if  we  had  arrived 
too  late.  You  are  no  sailor,  but  some  of  the  rest  of  us  should  have  thought 
of  these  spring  tides." 

*  *  Look  here  I ' '  said  Grant  from  the  boat.  *  *  Don' t  forget  my  fish,  please. '  * 
"  Well  !  "  said  a  boatman.     **  You  are  a  game  chap,  for  certain,  to  think 

of  fish  at  such  a  time  as  this." 

*'  I  think  fish  caught  at  such  a  risk  ought,  at  least,  to  be  eaten,"  returned 
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Grant,  with  a  weak  attempt  at  laughing.     ''  But  I  was  not  thinking  about 
fish  a  few  minutes  ago. ' ' 

''How  did  you  happen  to  quit  the  deck?  Did  you  go  through  it,  or 
around  it,  or — how?  "  queried  Alston. 

''Don't  see  how  you  got  under  there,  sure,"  oommented  a  boatman. 
**  How  was  it,  stranger  ?  '* 

*'  It  was  a  shark/'  replied  Grant. 

''  A  shark  !  Did  he  take  you  from  the  deck  and  carry  you  there?  "  sug- 
gested Alston  quizzically. 

"  If  he  did  not  carry  me  there  he  certainly  flung  me  there." 

And  as  the  whale  boat  returned  through  the  inlet  Grant  told  his  story, 
after  which  Alston  explained  the  cause  of  his  own  delay,  which  had  so  nearly 
brought  about  a  fatal  result. 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  lagoon  they  found  that  the  Blonde  had  been 
extricated  from  her  awkii^ard  position  on  the  bar,  and  was  anchored  in  front 
of  the  store.  The  storekeeper  met  them  on  the  wharf,  and  after  hearing  an 
account  of  what  had  happened,  shook  hands  with  the  rescued  man. 

"  That  was  about  the  closest  place  I  ever  heard  of  a  fellow  being  shut  up 
in,"  he  remarked,  "especially  when  he  had  no  jailer." 

**  I  had  a  jailer,  though,"  replied  Grant,  '*  and  a  relentless  one  it  was, 
too." 

''Was  it  sharks?" 

'*  No,  my  friend,  it  was  the  sea." 


A  LOST  CHILD. 


LtiTtiM  Miss  Prim  in  her  furbelows^ 

Like  a  Dresden  china  piece  is  she  ; 
And  see,  how  fast  the  little  one  grows, 

A  woman  just  out  of  her  infancy, 
With  the  ways  of  a  duchess,  the  languid  air 

As  of  one  aweary  of  all  the  show  ; 
What  scorn  on  the  lip  !     What  a  haughty  stare  ! 

And  she  but  a  baby  a  day  ago. 

A  thing  for  dolls  and  the  skipping  rope, 

For  blindman's  buff,  and  the  tree  high  swing. 
Turned  into  a  creature  to  strut  or  mope, 

With  her  pride  of  feather  and  peacock  wing  ; 
With  the  mincing  step  that  we  see  at  a  play, 

And  the  proper  lisp  and  the  courtesy  prim — 
God  gave  to  these  parents  a  child,  and  they 

Molded  a  woman,  and  cheated  Him  ! 

Joseph  Dana  Miller, 
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with  a  fleeing  Nihilist. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 

Andre  and  Paul  Dagmar  are  the  sons  of  Cotint  Vasily  Bagmar,  who  married  an  American. 
Andre  holds  a  high  position  in  the  Russian  anny  at  St.  Petersburgi  but  Paul  has  always  been  a 
black  sheep,  and  under  the  name  Seige  Masloff  becomes  a  leading^  spirit  among  the  Nihilists. 

At  the  opening  of  the  stoiy  he  has  got  into  trouble,  and  obtains  from  his  brother  a  letter  to 
Colonel  Jaroslav,  inspector  of  the  third  section  of  police.  Having  secured  admission  to  his 
presence  in  this  way,  he  stnkes  the  colonel  down,  possesses  himself  of  some  documents,  and, 
under  the  name  of  Nicholas  Pashua,  boards  the  express  for  Berlin.  Andre's  connection  witli  his 
brother's  deed  is  discovered,  he  is  deprived  of  his  rank  of  captain^  and  exiled  from  St.  Peters- 
burgr>  under  the  command  to  report  to  Colonel  Sudekin,  at  Irkutsk,  in  the  heart  of  Siberia. 

While  the  villain  Paul  is  speeding  towards  Wirballen,  the  Russian  frontier  town,  bound  for 
Germany,  Donald  Chumleigh,  a  young  man  of  about  the  same  age,  is  hurrying  towards  it  from 
the  opposite  direction.  He  is  an  American,  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  although  he  was  born  in 
St.  Petersburg  (where  his  father  had  been  engaged  in  business),  and  liyed  there  until  he  was  ten. 
He  has  kept  up  his  knowledge  of  the  Russian  language,  and  now,  after  the  death  of  his  parents, 
he  intends  visiting  his  birthplace  before  settling  down  to  the  study  of  law. 

At  Wirballen,  where  he  must  change  cars,  he  takes  a  slight  lunch,  and  then,  as  there  is  a  little 
time  to  wait,  falls  asleep  in  the  station.  When  he  wakes  he  finds  that  his  train  has  gone  on  and 
is  fain  to  hire  a  cab  and  seek  a  hotel  in  which  to  spend  the  night.  But  the  driver  is  drunk,  the 
horse  runs  away,  and  breaking  loose  from  the  carriage  disappears,  leaving  Donald  on  a  bridge 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Here  he  encounters  a  stranger,  and  applies  to  him  for  assistance  in 
his  plight 

But  the  newcomer  is  none  other  than  Serge  MaslofF,  who,  on  hearing  the  other's  name,  sud- 
denly  springs  on  him,  renders  him  senseless  with  a  drug,  and  makes  a  complete  exchange  in 
their  clothing.    He  then  places  him  in  the  cab  and  hurries  off. 

Donald  is  arrested  as  Serge  Masloff  and  condemned  to  the  mines  of  Kara  for  life.  He  can 
get  no  one  to  listen  to  his  attempted  explanations,  and  finally  resigns  himself  as  best  he  can  to 
the  inevitable. 

Pot  a  while  he  is  lodged  in  the  forwarding  prison  at  Tomsk.  Some  fifteen  days  after  his 
arrival,  the  floor  of  his  cell  suddenly  gives  way,  and  he  is  precipitated  on  top  of  a  man,  who 
instantly  grapples  with  him. 

"  Pierre  !  Pierre  Valbort ! "  the  other  calls.  "  Strike  a  light  and  hand  me  your  knife  till  I 
slit  this  fellow's  throat  1 " 


Chapter  VIII. — The  Two  Convicts. 

nPHK  transition  from  utter  darkness  to  light  was  so  sudden  that  for  a 
^      few  seconds  Donald's  eyes  were  blinded.     Then  the  face  of  his  enemy 
took  shape  through  the  yellow  haze— a  horrible  face,  grim,  smooth  shaven 
and  wrinkled  with  terror  and  ferocity. 

*Tkis  story  began   in  the  December  issue  of  The    Argosy,  which  witt  be  matted  to  any 

address  on  receipt  of  lo  cents. 
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'*  Where  are  you,  Valbort  ?  '*  cried  the  fellow  savagely.  *'  Be  quick »  or 
we  are  lost ! ' ' 

"  Hold  him  tight,  I'm  bringing  the  knife,'*  answered  a  voice  close  by. 

Donald  looked  in  that  direction  and  saw  another  man  approaching  swiftly 
— a  desperate  looking  fellow  with  a  matted  black  beard. 

He  had  but  one  arm,  and  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  lighted  fragment  of 
candle,  while  a  gleaming  blade  was  stuck  between  his  clinched  teeth. 

His  body  was  bent  forward  to  avoid  touching  the  low  roof  overhead,  but 
as  he  reached  the  scene  of  the  struggle  he  straightened  up  and  dropped  the 
knife  deftly  into  his  companion's  hand. 

Donald  uttered  a  sharp  cry  as  he  saw  the  blade  lifted  for  a  fatal  stroke, 
and  made  one  last  effort  to  escape.     Then  he  closed  his  eyes  and  waited. 

One — two — three  seconds  passed,  but  the  dreaded  blow  did  not  come. 
The  knife  was  poised  in  air,  and  the  would-be  assassin  was  staring  at  Donald 
with  an  expression  of  bewilderment  on  his  face. 

**I've  made  a  mistake,  Valbort,"  he  muttered,  in  a  low  voice.  **This 
ain't  one  of  the  guards,  after  all.  Where  did  the  fellow  come  from?  He's 
a  convict  like  ourselves — look  at  his  clothes." 

Without  further  words  he  thrust  the  knife  into  his  pocket,  and  taking 
hold  of  Donald — ^who  was  much  surprised  at  this  new  turn  of  affairs — he 
helped  him  to  his  feet. 

'  *  Who  are  you  ?  "  he  demanded.     **  And  how  did  you  get  here  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  how  did  you  get  here?"  echoed  the  one  armed  man,  drawing 
closer  and  scanning  Donald  from  head  to  foot. 

•  They  spoke  in  Russian,  of  course,  but  Donald  understood  them  readily. 
He  had  quite  recovered  from  the  shock  by  this  time,  and  moreover  had  a 
pretty  clear  idea  of  the  situation. 

The  gray  convict  garb  oramented  with  yellow  diamonds  of  cloth  left  no 
doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  his  companions. 

"I  am  a  prisoner  like  yourselves,"  he  answered  cautiously.  **  As  to 
how  I  got  here,  you  are  the  best  ones  to  answer  that.  The  floor  of  my  cell 
gave  way  and  dropped  me  into  this  place.  It  was  no  fault  of  mine,  I  assure 
you." 

The  one  armed  man  uttered  a  hasty  exclamation,  and  standing  on  his  toes 
he  held  the  candle  as  high  as  he  could  reach. 

'*  The  fellow  tells  the  truth,  I,avroff,"  he  said.  '*  I  can  see  into  the  cell 
quite  plainly.  The  ground  must  have  been  very  soft  to  cave  in.  The 
tunnel  is  fully  three  feet  beneath  the  surface." 

Lavroff  took  the  candle  from  his  companion  and  made  a  survey  for  himself. 

*  You  are  right,  Valbort,"  he  said.  '*  We  have  dug  the  tunnel  too  far  to 
one  side.  It  won't  make  much  difference,  though,  except  that  we  dare  lose 
no  more  time.  This  cell  overhead  is  in  that  small  building  which  lies  close 
to  the  stockade.  I  did  not  know  until  now  for  what  purpose  it  was  used. 
The  guards  won't  be  likely  to  enter  it  until  morning,  but  the  light  of  the 
candle  may  be  seen  outside.     I  had  better  lower  it." 

Lavroff  handed  the  candle  to  his  companion — who  quickly  moved  a  few 
yards  along  the  passage — and  then,  turning  to  Donald,  he  said: 
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**  I  beg  your  pardon  for  handling  you  so  roughly.  Under  the  circum- 
stances I  was  justified,  for  I  took  you  to  be  one  of  the  guards  who  had 
broken  through  the  roof.  You  gave  me  a  bad  scare,  and  on  that  score  I 
think  we  are  about  even.     You  are  a  political  prisoner,  are  you  not  ? '' 

Donald  inclined  his  head.  He  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  make  a 
confidant  of  these  fellows. 

**  Well,"  resumed  Lavroff,  **  we  can  talk  about  that  matter  later.  You 
look  like  a  good  fellow,  and  I  have  no  fears  that  you  will  betray  us.  Fate 
brought  you  here  by  caving  in  the  floor  of  your  cell,  and  fate  evidently  wills 
that  you  should  escape  with  us.  You  are  welcome  to  join  us,  but  I  warn 
you  that  there  will  be  severe  hardships  to  endure. 

''  It  has  taken  myself  and  ten  companions  a  month  of  hard  labor  to  dig 
this  tunnel.  It  runs  from  yonder  prison  building  to  a  point  in  the  steep 
bank  of  the  river  on  the  outer  side  of  the  stockade.  We  managed  to  loosen 
a  board  in  the  floor  of  our  Kamera^  and  thus  go  under  the  building  where 
there  is  a  narrow  space. 

' '  Last  night,  just  before  dawn,  we  arrived  within  two  feet  of  the  riverbauk, 
if  our  calculations  are  correct.  Valbort  and  I  were  just  hurrying  to  cut 
away  the  last  crust  of  earth  when  you  tumbled  in  on  us  and  gave  us  a  bad 
scare.  Our  nine  companions  are  waiting  in  the  Kamera  for  us  to  return 
with  the  good  news.  By  now  they  are  growing  impatient,  so  we  must  make 
haste. 

''  Our  plan  is  to  swim  across  the  river  Tom  and  escape  to  the  desolate 
country  which  lies  south  of  the  prison.  At  this  time  of  year  there  will  be 
food  in  plenty  in  the  forest,  and  our  chances  of  ultimately  reaching  Russia 
are  good.     You  will  go  with  us,  of  course  ?  " 

Donald  did  not  reply  at  once,  and  his  perplexity  must  have  been  visible 
on  his  countenance,  for  I<avroff  and  Valbort  drew  close  to  him  with  ill  con- 
cealed suspicion,  and  the  latter' s  hand  strayed  to  the  hilt  of  his  knife. 

Donald  was  mentally  measuring  the  chances,  and  though  little  disposed  to 
seek  freedom  in  company  with  such  men  as  these — who  were  desperate  crim- 
inals be^'ond  a  doubt — he  knew  that  no  alternative  existed,  that  his  refusal 
meant  instant  death. 

**  I  can't  draw  back  now,"  he  said  to  himself.  .  **  The  only  thing  possible 
is  to  go  with  them.  It  is  a  splendid  opportunity,  after  all,  and  one  that  I 
may  never  have  again.  If  their  daring  plan  succeeds  I  need  not  remain  with 
them  long.  I  will  escape  at  the  first  chance  and  try  to  reach  some  town 
where  I  can  tell  my  story  to  the  highest  official  there.  The  fact  that  I  sur- 
rendered of  my  own  accord  will  cause  an  investigation  of  my  case  and  make 
me  a  free  man  again." 

This  line  of  reasoning — ^which  passed  through  Donald's  mind  in  much 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell — quite  converted  him  to  the  plans  of  his 
companions. 

His  misgivings  vanished  and  every  nerve  thrilled  with  excitement  at  the 
thought  of  breathing  the  pure  air  of  freedom  again. 

'^  I  will  gladly  go  with  you,"  he  answered,  in  a  tone  which  instantly  dis- 
pelled the  doubts  of  the  two  convicts. 
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**  Good  ! "  muttered  Valbort  and  I^avrofiF  in  one  breath. 

The  latter  placed  himself  in  front  of  Donald  and  the  former  stepped  behind, 
thus  sandwiching  him  between  the  two — a  precaution  which  they  perhaps 
deemed  wise,  and  which  I^avrofif  still  further  strengthened  by  drawing  his 
knife  and  holding  it  in  his  hand  in  plain  view  of  Donald. 

Then  the  candle  was  blown  out  and  the  little  party  of  three  crept  forward 
in  the  darkness. 

They  stumbled  through  the  loose  heap  of  earth  that  Donald  had  brought 
with  him  in  his  fall,  and  then  had  to  bend  low,  for  the  tunnel  was  less  than 
four  feet  feet  high  and  about  three  feet  in  width. 

It  must  have  been  a  truly  herculean  task  to  excavate  this  passage,  and 
Donald  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  admiration  and  awe  for  the  men  who 
could  overcome  such  obstacles  in  their  pursuit  of  freedom. 

The  end  of  the  tunnel  was  soon  reached,  and  judging  from  the  close 
proximity  to  the  stockade  of  the  building  in  which  Donald  had  been  con- 
fined, but  little  remained  to  be  done. 

**  Stand  where  you  are  and  make  no  noise,*'  directed  I/civroff.  '*  It  can't 
be  more  than  midnight,  and  we  have  plenty  of  time  to  carry  out  our  plans." 

He  commenced  to  dig  with  savage  strokes,  and  for  five  minutes  nothing 
was  beard  but  the  dull  plunk  of  the  clods  of  earth  as  they  gave  way  beneath 
the  knife  and  fell  to  the  floor  of  the  tunnel. 

**  Lavroff  is  a  terrible  man,**  whispered  Valbort  in  Donald's  ear.  **  Do 
you  want  to  know  how  he  cheered  us  when  we  were  working  on  the  tunnel  ? 

* '  He  told  us  to  imagine  that  every  knife  thrust  we  made  was.  a  blow  aimed 
at  the  heart  of  the  government  officials,  or  at  the  Czar  himself.  Ah,  how 
the  men  toiled  when  they  heard  that !  It  was  a  noble  sight.  Night  after 
night  that  delusion  cheered  them  on.  Not  one  of  them  but  wished  it  was  a 
reality  !  " 

Donald  shuddered,  but  made  no  reply,  and  when  Valbort  accidentally 
touched  him  he  shrank  back  with  repugnance. 

All  at  once  the  digging  ceased  and  a  tiny  streak  of  pale  light  shone  into 
the  tunnel. 

"  Through  !  "  muttered  Lavroff.  **  Be  cautious,  now.  This  is  the  critical 
time. ' ' 

With  soft  touches  he  pared  away  the  earth  until  the  little  hole  had 
expanded  to  the  size  of  a  dinner  plate. 

Through  it  could  be  seen  the  surface  of  the  river  reflecting  a  few  stars  in 
its  clear  depths,  and  the  cool  outer  air  surged  in  and  mingled  with  the  hot 
atmosphere  of  the  tunnel. 

Lavroff  thrust  his  head  carefully  out  for  an  instant  and  then  drew  it  back. 

'*  All  promises  well,"  he  whispered  ;  **  not  a  sentinel  is  in  sight  on  the 
stockade  overhead,  and  the  water  is  close  by.  Make  haste  now,  Valbort, 
and  tell  our  '^companions  that  the  moment  has  come.  Bid  them  be  cautious 
and  leave  the  Kamera  one  at  a  time.  The  least  noise  will  alarm  the  guards 
in  the  corridor  and  all  will  then  be  lost." 

•'  I  will  see  to  it  that  no  mistake  is  made,"  said  Valbort,  and  with  quick, 
noiseless  strides  he  vanished  up  the  passage. 
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It  seemed  to  the  anxious  watchers  left  behind  that  but  a  moment  had 
passed  when  the  dull  tread  of  approaching  feet  was  heard — and  such  was  in 
reality  the  case. 

The  newcomer  was  Valbort.  His  speed  increased  as  he  neared  the  end 
of  the  passage,  and  he  ran  violently  against  Donald,  who  in  turn  was  thrown 
upon  Lavroff. 

*'  What  is  wrong  !  '*  cried  the  latter.     **  Do  you  bring  bad  news  ?  *' 

**  The  worst  has  happened,"  gasped  Valbort,  in  tones  of  agony.  *'  Our 
absence  has  been  discovered  and  the  guards  are  in  the  Kamera,  lyook  I  They 
have  found  the  tunnel.     Do  you  see  the  flash  of  their  lanterns  ? ' ' 

Valbort  was  right.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  passage  a  yellow  glow 
was  visible.  The  guards  had  torn  up  the  flooring  and  were  about  to  enter 
the  tunnel  in  search  of  the  two  missing  convicts. 

''  Our  companions  are  lost,"  cried  I^avroff,  with  a  terrible  oath,  "  but  there 
is  yet  time  to  save  ourselves.  We  could  accomplish  nothing  by  going  back. 
Keep  up  your  courage  and  follow  me  !  *' 

He  sprang  with  both  hands  at  the  thin  crust  of  earth  surrounding  the 
hole,  and  tore  it  away  until  the  gap  was  wide  enough  to  admit  his  body.  He 
wriggled  through  into  the  outer  air,  followed  closely  by  Donald  and  Valbort, 
and  all  three  plunged  down  the  steep  bank  and  over  the  stretch  of  smooth 
gravel  toward  the  water's  edge. 


Chaptsk  IX. — The  Fight  on  thb  Shore. 

As  has  been  stated  before,  Andre  Dagmar  left  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
20th  of  May. 

With  plenty  of  money  at  his  command  the  long  journey  to  Irkutsk  was 
not  greatly  to  be  dreaded,  save  for  the  decree  of  banishment  it  entailed ; 
and  after  reaching  the  termination  of  the  railway,  he  traveled  so  rapidly,  by 
means  of  constant  relays  of  horses,  as  to  arrive  at  the  city  of  Tomsk  on  the 
evening  of  June  19th,  only  a  few  hours  before  Donald  Chumleigh  met  with 
the  strange  adventure  related  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

One  degrading  feature  was  attached  to  Andre's  sentence  :  he  was  com- 
pelled to  report  his  arrival  to  the  military  authorities  at  various  places  along 
the  route. 

In  conformity  with  this  order,  therefore,  he  went  directly  to  the  Tomsk 
forwarding  prison,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find,  in  the  person  of  the 
commandant.  Captain  Rosny,  an  old  friend. 

A  desire  to  learn  the  latest  news  from  the  capital  caused  Captain  Rosny 
to  unbend  from  the  stem  demeanor  he  should  have  assumed  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, though  at  the  same  time  he  believed  the  breach  of  duty  which 
had  brought  his  visitor  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Czar  to  be  a  very  slight  one. 

He  received  Andre  cordially,  and  insisted  that  he  should  be  his  guest  over 
night — ^an  invitation  which  was  gratefully  accepted. 

After  dinner  Andre  and  the  captain  went  to  the  latter' s  apartment  in  the 
prison  office  and  €injoyed  a  long  and  confidential  chat  over  their  cigars  and 
wine. 
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Andre  answered  all  questions  concerning  the  light  gossip  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  soon  felt  quite  at  his  ease,  for  Captain  Rosny  had  too  much  tact  to 
sound  his  guest  on  unpleasant  topics. 

The  hours  went  by  unheeded,  and  at  last  the  captain  rose  and  stretched 
himself  sleepily. 

* '  Past  one  o'clock, ' '  he  said.  '  *  How  time  does  fly  in  congenial  company. 
It  is  long  since  I  have  spent  such  a  pleasant  evening.  Shall  we  retire,  my 
friend?'' 

**  Yes,"  replied  Andre,  *'  I  should  prefer  to  do  so.  I  am  anxious  to  make 
an  early  start  in  the  morning.     The  sooner  I  reach  Irkutsk  the  better." 

**Yes,  that  is  true,"  assented  Captain  Rosny  gravely.  He  pulled  his 
military  cloak  about  his  shoulders  and  was  just  reaching  for  his  hat,  when  a 
commotion  was  heard  outside,  and  quick  footsteps  approached  the  building. 

"Something  is  wrong  !  "  exclaimed  the  captain.  '*  It  is  a  strange  time  of 
night  for  an  alarm."  He  hurriedly  snatched  up  his  sword,  and  that  instant 
the  door  was  flung  open  and  a  very  excited  Cossack  appeared  on  the 
threshold. 

"Two  convicts  are  missing  from  section  i8,"  he  shouted  breathlessly. 
* '  The  mouth  of  a  tunnel  is  visible  under  their  cell.  It  vas  just  discovered 
in  time  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  rest." 

**  Who  are  missing?  "  demanded  Captain  Rosny. 

•'  Lavroff  and  Valbort,  the  Nihilists." 

**  They  must  be  retaken  at  all  hazards,"  cried  the  captain.  **  Spread  a 
general  alarm  and  send  the  guards  into  the  tunnel  at  once." 

The  Cossack  vanished  and  Captain  Rosny  turned  to  Andre. 

'  *  Do  you  want  to  see  a  little  excitement  ?  Then  come  with  me.  I  have 
an  idea  that  we  can  intercept  these  men  if  they  have  escaped  by  a  tunnel. 
I  feel  just  in  the  humor  for  a  chase  tonight." 

He  darted  from  the  room  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  but  Andre  followed 
at  his  heels.  A  chance  of  proving  his  loyalty  to  the  Czar  was  not  to  be 
despised. 

They  ran  swiftly  across  the  prison  yard.  At  this  time  of  night  none  but 
the  guards  were  awake.  Here  and  there  a  Cossack  glided  past  in  the  gloom 
and  shouts  were  heard  at  a  little  distance. 

Barely  twenty  yards  separated  the  prison  office  from  section  i8,  the 
building  from  which  the  convicts  had  made  their  escape.  It  was  surrounded 
now  by  a  group  of  Cossacks,  but  Captain  Rosny  did  not  stop.  It  was 
the  exit  of  the  tunnel  and  not  the  mouth  that  he  wished  to  find,  and  his 
unerring  instinct  guided  him  aright. 

A  moment  later  he  reached  the  stockade  and  mounted  agilely  to  the  plat- 
form that  extended  along  the  whole  length  a  few  feet  from  the  summit. 
Andre  climbed  quickly  to  his  side. 

None  of  the  guards  was  at  this  particular  point,  but  several  were  within 
a  short  distance,  looking  out  toward  the  river  with  rifles  in  their  hands.  The 
night  was  dark,  and  it  was  impossible  to  see  far  through  the  gloom.  The 
outline  of  the  shore  was  visible,  and  the  sleep  bank  that  sloped  from  the  base 
of  the  stockade  to  the  beach. 
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Andre  and  the  captain  stood  motionless,  peering  down  from  their  high 
perch  and  straining  both  eyes  and  ears. 

Their  patience  was  rewarded  by  a  crunching  footstep  on  the  gravel  and 
then  a  faint  splash. 

**  Come  on  1     There  they  are,*'  whispered  the  captain  eagerly. 

He  threw  himself  over  the  stockade  and  clung  for  an  instant  to  the  sharp- 
ened beams  ;  then  he  let  go^  and  striking  the  top  of  the  bank  rolled  over  and 
over  to  the  bottom,  passing  the  very  exit  of  the  tunnel  in  his  descent.  Andre 
accomplished  the  drop  more  lightly,  and  sprang  to  his  feet  unhurt. 

Captain  Rosny  was  lying  close  by,  groaning  with  pain. 

"  Don't  stop  to  hdp  me  now/'  he  cried,  as  Andre  ran  toward  him.  ''  I 
have  hurt  my  back  in  the  fall,  but  not  seriously,  I  think.  Pursue  those 
scoundrels.     They  are  taking- to  the  water.     Don't  let  them  get  away." 

At  that  mbment  the  alarm  gun  in  the  prison  yard  thundered  out  its  heavy 
charge,  and  the  echoes  seemed  to  shake  the  very  ground. 

Andre  turned -and  ran  swiftly  down  the  beach.  He  saw  two  dim  objects 
striding  through  the  shallow  water,  but  he  failed  to  see  the  figure  crouching 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  shore  until  he  was  right  upon  it,  and  then  it  was  too 
late, 

Lavroff — for  it  was  he — suddenly  straightened  up  and  flung  himself  upon 
Andre  with  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger,  knife  in  hand. 

Down  they  went  on  the  sand  and  pebbles,  Lavroff  uppermost  As  the 
gleaming  knife  rose  and  fell  Andre  threw  up  his  right  arm  and  caught  the 
sharp  blade  between  his  fingers. 

It  cut  him  to  the  bone  as  Lavroff  twisted  it  in  his  effort  to  tear  it  loose, 
but  he  held  tight  in  spite  of  the  cruel  pain,  knowing  that  his  life  depended 
on  it. 

*  *  Help  !     Help  ! "  he  cried  feebly. 

The  Cossacks  up  on  the  stockade  heard  the  cry,  but  they  were  too  far 
away  to  render  aid.  Captain  Rosny  heard  it,  too,  but  he  was  lying  helpless 
on  his  back. 

Donald  Chumleigh'  and  Valbort  were  by  this  time  wading  breast  deep  in 
the  water.  Before  them  was  the  deeper,  swifter  current,  and  beyond  that 
the  farther  shore,  which  meant  freedom  and  life.  They  were  both  good 
swimmers  and  could  easily  reach  it. 

**  Come  on,"  cried  Valbort,  **oryou  will  be  caught  !  Each  man  for 
himself." 

He  plunged  into  the  deeper  water  and  struck  out  vigorously  for  the 
opposite  shore  with  his  one  arm.  Donald  hesitated  and  turned  partly 
around. 

He  had  heard  Andre's  pitiful  appeal  for  help,  and  his  soul  revolted  at  the 
thought  of  seeing  murder  committed  before  his  eyes  and  making  no  effort  to 
prevent  it,  though  he  knew  that  interference  would  mean  recapture  and  the 
destruction  of  all  his  hopes. 

No  selfish  motive  entered  his  heart  at  that  moment.  His  only  desire  was 
to  save  Lavroff's  unhaj^y  victim. 

He  turned  and  waded  rapidly  back  through  the  shallowing  water. 
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'*  Come  on,  you  fool,*'  cried  Valbort,  who  misunderstood  his  companion's 
object,  **  you  can't  help  him.     LavrofiF  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself/' 

But  Donald  was  already  out  of  hearing,  A  few  strides  brought  him  to 
the  beach,  and  with  a  single  leap  he  was  at  the  scene  of  the  struggle. 

lyavroff  had  just  torn  the  knife  from  Andre's  mangled  fingers,  and  was 
about  to  plunge  it  into  his  victim's  breast,  when  his  arm  was  firmly  seized, 
and  the  next  instant  he  found  himself  lying  on  his  back. 

He  was  on  his  feet  at  once  with  a  snarl  of  rage,  and  turning  this  time  on 
Donald,  who  had  failed  to  follow  up  his  advantage,  he  struck  savagely  at  him 
with  the  knife. 

The  sharp  blade  entered  Donald's  breast,  and  he  dropped  limply  on  the 
sand. 

Lavroff  turned  and  ran  at  Andre,  who  had  by  this  time  regained  his  feet, 
but  before  he  could  reach  him  a  flash  of  light  lit  up  the  gloom,  and  half  a 
dozen  Cossacks  swarmed  through  the  exit  of  the  tunnel  and  came  leaping 
down  the  bank,  waving  their  lanterns  and  shouting  hoarsely. 

*'  There  he  goes,"  cried  Andre.     **  Don't  let  him  escape." 

Lavroff  flung  the  knife  away  and  dashed  into  the  river.  He  made 
desperate  headway  through  the  shallow  water,  but  his  figure  was  still  in  bold 
relief  when  the  Cossacks  reached  the  edge  of  the  shore. 

'*  Crack  !  crack  !  crack  !  "  rang  the  rifles.  Lavroff  plunged  forward  with 
a  cry  of  agony,  and  lay  motionless  on  the  water. 

Then  the  current  caught  the  body  and  whirled  it  swiftly  out  of  sight  and 
reach. 

The  Cossacks  watched  it  vanish  and  then  turned  up  the  beach,  holding 
their  smoking  rifles  downward. 

Captain  Rosny  tottered  forward  to  meet  them,  leaning  on  Andre's  arm, 
and  gritting  his  teeth  with  the  pain  of  his  sprained  back. 

"You  did  that  well,"  he  said.  *  *  One  convict  has  paid  the  penalty  with 
his  life,  and  there  lies  the  other.     What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?     Dead  ?  " 

The  Cossacks  gathered  about  Donald  and  made  a  hasty  examination. 

"  He  is  not  dead  yet,"  said  one  of  them,  **  but  he  will  surely  die.  He 
has  been  stabbed  in  the  breast." 

By  this  time  the  alarm  had  become  widespread.  Lights  were  flashing 
along  the  whole  front  of  the  stockade,  and  more  Cossacks  hurried  to  the 
spot,  some  coming  by  way  of  the  tunnel,  and  others  from  the  angles  of  the 
wall. 

Andre  tore  out  the  lining  of  his  coat  and  wrapped  it  about  his  lacerated 
hand. 

**  Are  you  wounded?"  asked  Rosny  anxiously. 

*'Not  much,"  replied  Andre,  who  was  feeling  faint  from  loss  of  blood. 
'*  I  got  hold  of  that  rascal's  knife  blade  and  had  to  stick  to  it.'* 

*'  You  must  have  surgical  attendance  at  once,"  said  the  captain.  *'  Wait 
a  moment  and  I  will  go  with  you.  I  want  to  see  which  of  the  two  convicts 
we  have  here." 

He  limped  through  the  crowd  of  Cossacks,  followed  closely  by  Andre, 
and  bent  over  the  still  unconscious  prisoner.  He  started  back  with  a  gasp 
of  amazement. 
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**  Why,  this  is  neither  LavrofiF  nor  Valbort/'  he  cried  sharply.     "// w 
Serge  Masloff!    How  did  he  get  here  ?  '  * 


Chapter  X. — Andre  Hears  Startling  News. 

The  instant  that  Captain  Rosny  uttered  the  name  of  the  famous  Nihilist 
he  repented  his  rashness. 

He  remembered  the  strict  secrecy  which  his  orders  enjoined  upon  him 
concerning  this  mysterious  prisoner,  and  to  hide  his  confusion  and  his  error 
— if  that  were  possible — he  turned  sharply  on  the  Cossacks. 

*'  Take  this  man  to  the  hospital  without  delay,"  he  commanded. 

Four  soldiers  picked  Donald  up  and  moved  rapidly  down  the  beach  toward 
the  angle  of  the  stockade. 

**  Now  search  for  the  other  convict,*'  he  added.  **  It  is  Pierre  Valbort 
who  has  escaped.  This  foolish  blunder  may  permit  him  to  get  clear  away. 
He  can  hardly  have  reached  the  other  shore  yet,  so  if  you  make  haste  you 
may  overtake  him,  after  all.  And  sound  another  alarm  so  that  the  country 
people  may  be  on  the  lookout." 

This  latter  order  was  quickly  transmitted  to  the  guards  on  the  stockade, 
and  in  a  short  interval  the  night  echoed  to  the  boom  of  the  cannon. 

By  this  time  two  boats  filled  to  the  gunwale  with  armed  Cossacks  were 
putting  off  from  shore. 

Captain  Rosny  watched  them  disappear  in  the  gloom,  and  then  turned  to 
Andre,  who  was  close  behind  him. 

**  Valbort  can't  get  far,"  he  said.  "  He  wears  the  convict  garb,  and  has 
only  one  arm — z,  sure  identification.  But  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  added 
anxiously.     **  You  are  badly  wounded.     Don't  try  to  deny  it." 

Andre's  appearance  seemed  to  confirm  the  captain's  words,  for  he  was 
deathly  pale  and  swayed  from  side  to  side. 

**  It  is  nothing,"  he  replied.  **  I  am  only  a  little  faint.  Loss  of  blood, 
you  know.     It  will  soon  pass  off." 

Captain  Rosny  glanced  at  him  keenly. 

He  knew  that  such  agitation  must  spring  from  a  deeper  cause  than  the 
shedding  of  a  little  blood,  but  before  this  dim  suspicion  could  formulate  in 
his  mind,  a  dozen  more  Cossacks  swarmed  from  the  exit  of  the  tunnel  and 
reported  a  discovery  they  had  just  made — the  caving  in  of  the  cell  where 
Donald  had  been  confined. 

This  was  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  mystery  that  had  been  puzzling 
Captain  Rosny,  and  after  giving  a  few  more  orders  relative  to  the  pursuit  of 
Pierre  Valbort  he  started  back  to  the  prison,  leaning  on  the  arms  of  two 
stalwart  Cossacks  ;  for  now  that  the  excitement  was  past  the  injury  to  his 
back  began  to  assert  itself. 

Andre  followed  behind  with  a  firm  step.  He  was  now  outwardly  composed, 
but  his  brain  was  dizzy  with  a  whirl  of  emotions. 

He  had  heard  Captain  Rosny's  alarmed  cry,    "It   is  Serge  Masloff," 
and  he  knew  that  the  man  who  had  saved  him  from  the  assassin's  knife  and 
received  the  fatal  blow  in  his  stead  was  none  other  than  his  brother  Paul. 
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In  his  heart  indignation  and  remorse  were  struggling  for  the  mastery. 
The  dead  ashes  of  the  old  brotherly  affection  had  been  rekindled. 

**It  was  Paul  who  brought  all  this  disgrace  upon  me,"  he  reflected 
bitterly.  **  His  conduct  was  vile  and  without  excuse.  He  sacrificed  me  to 
accomplish  his  own  base  ends.  My  worst  enemy  could  not  have  done  more. 
But  tonight  Paul  has  shown  remorse  for  his  treachery,  and  has  probably 
atoned  for  it  with  his  life. 

**  He  was  far  out  in  the  river  when  Lavroff  sprang  upon  me  with  the 
knife,  and  when  I  cried  for  help  he  recognized  my  voice  and  came  back — 
came  back  voluntarily  from  the  freedom  that  was  almost  within  his  grasp. 
And  now  he  is  dying,  stricken  down  by  the  knife  that  was  intended  for  me. 

**  Is  not  this  a  fitting  atonement  for  his  crimes?  Yet  my  lips  are  sealed 
— doubly  sealed — for  in  silence  lies  my  only  hope  of  future  restoration  to  rank 
and  honor  ;  and  besides,  the  promise  to  my  father  is  sacred  and  I  dare  not 
break  it.*' 

With  such  conflicting  emotions  as  these  Andre's  heart  was  torn  as  he 
followed  Captain  Rosny  around  the  stockade,  and  when  he  passed  through 
the  prison  gates  he  had  resolved  on  a  desperate  expedient. 

If  Paul  was  mortally  wounded,  he  would  reveal  all  to  Captain  Rosny  and 
beg  permission  to  see  his  brother,  that  he  might  at  least  assure  him  of  his 
forgiveness  before  he  died. 

'*  Rosny  is  a  good  fellow,"  he  reflected  hopefully.  **  He  won't  deny  such 
a  request,  and  all  that  I  tell  him  he  will  hold  in  strict  confidence." 

The  interior  of  the  prison  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  when  the 
little  party  entered.  Soldiers  were  hastening  to  and. fro,  and  a  squadron  of 
Cossacks,  mounted  on  small,  wiry  ponies,  galloped  by  on  their  way  to  join 
the  search  for  Pierre  Valbort. 

Captain  Rosny  and  Andre  went  straight  to  the  hospital — a  longi  low 
building  that  stood  near  the  gates. 

They  entered  the  operating  room,  and  Andre  was  surprised  and  relieved 
to  find  it  empty. 

**  Where  is  the 'prisoner  that  was  brought  in  a  moment  ago?"  asked 
Captain  Rosny. 

The  surgeon  in  charge  motioned  toward  the  rear  door. 

**  I  have  put  him  to  bed,''  he  said  briefly.  '*  He  can  be  removed  to  his 
cell  in  the  morning.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  him  but  a  slight  wound 
on  his  breast  and  an  abrasion  of  the  rear  part  of  the  head  caused  by  falling 
on  a  sharp  stone.  It  was  that  which  produced  unconsciousness.  He  made 
a  narrow  escape,  though,  for  the  point  of  the  knife  struck  a  rib  instead  of 
piercing  the  lungs." 

'*  I'm  glad  to  hear  that,"  said  Captain  Rosny.  **  I  have  lost  two  convicts 
tonight — one  dead  and  one  missing.  I  am  confident  that  the  fellow  will  be 
caught,  though.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time.  And  now  here  are  two  more 
cases  for  you — not  serious  ones,  I  hope.    Please  attend  to  my  friend  first." 

The  captain^  waived  his  hand  toward  Andre,  who  was  at  once  taken  in 
charge  by  the  surgeon.  The  wounded  hand  was  washed,  sewn  up  and  skil- 
fully bandaged — an  ordeal  which  Andre  stood  without  flinching. 
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**  The  hand  will  be  stiff  for  some  time,"  said  the  surgeon,  **  but  you  will 
have  the  complete  use  of  it  after  a  while.** 

Then  he  turned  to  Captain  Rosny,  and  after  a  brief  examination  reported 
a  few  painful  bruises  of  the  back  that  would  necessitate  a  rest  of  at  least  a 
week. 

**  That  prevents  me  from  helping  to  run  down  Pierre  Valbort,"  said  the 
captain  grimly.  "Another  time  I  shall  think  twice  before  dropping  from 
that  stockade.  Come,  Andre,  let  us  get  some  sleep  before  daylight — ^if  that 
is  possible  after  the  night's  excitement.*' 

In  Captain  Rosny*s  case  it  was  quite  possible.  In  spite  of  the  twinges  of 
pain  caused  by  the  injured  back,  he  fell  at  once  into  a  deep  slumber. 

This  blessing  was  denied  Andre.  Even  his  intense  physical  weariness, 
and  the  soft  bed  the  captain  had  given  him,  could  not  subdue  the  thoughts 
that  kept  his  mind  awake. 

He  felt  all  the  old  time  affection  for  his  brother.  He  could  not  drive  it 
from  his  heart,  hard  as  he  tried. 

He  knew  that  Paul  was  only  slightly  injured,  and  that  his  life  was  yet 
before  him — a  life  of  misery  in  the  terrible  Siberian  mines.  An  ardent  desire 
seized  Andre  to  save  him  from  this  fate,  and  yet  he  felt  and  chafed  under  his 
own  impotency. 

The  honor  of  his  family  and  his  own  future  prospects  forbade  him  to 
think  of  such  insane  things.  It  must  be  so — there  was  no  alternative.  The 
memory  of  Paul  must  be  forever  rooted  out  of  his.  breast. 

At  dawn  Andre  fell  asleep  from  exhaustion  and  slept  until  noon.  He 
awoke  somewhat  refreshed,  and  after  a  light  breakfast  went  to  the  prison  office, 
where  Captain  Rosny,  who  had  preceded  him,  was  propped  in  an  easy  chair 
with  soft  cushions  against  his  back. 

The  captain  was  in  a  bad  humor,  and  not  without  cause.  Pierre  Valbort 
had  not  been  recaptured,  and  it  was  feared  he  had  escaped  to  the  dense  forests 
that  lay  south  of  Tomsk. 

Andre  made  a  cautious  inquiry  about  his  brother,  but  Captain  Rosny 
refused  to  discuss  the  recaptured  convict  beyond  making  the  simple  state- 
ment that  he  had  been  removed  to  an  isolated  cell  that  morning. 

He  was  quite  willing  to  speak  of  the  nine  unfortunate  companions  of 
Lavroff  and  Valbort,  however,  whose  attempt  to  escape  had  been  frustrated. 

**  Their  former  sentences,*'  he  said  to  Andre,  **  have  all  been  altered  to 
imprisonment  for  life  at  the  mines.'* 

"  And  if  Valbort  is  caught  what  will  be  done  with  him?  **  asked  Andre. 

*'  He  will  be  shot,*'  replied  the  captain  sternly.  **  That  is  the  regula- 
tion penalty,  you  know.  These  others  are  liable  to  the  same  fate,  but  the 
authorities  are  inclined  to  be  merciful.** 

**  The  authorities  ?  Then  you  have  already  been  in  communication  with 
St.  Petersburg?*' 

"Ah — yes  !  **  said  Captain  Rosny  reluctantly,  and  then  he  added  briskly, 
"Come,  Andre,  let  us  talk  of  more  pleasant  things.  Help  yourself  to  a 
cigar.  You  will  find  them  of  exceptional  flavor.  A  friend  sent  me  them 
from  Odes.sa.  '* 
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Andre:  took  the  proffered  cigar  and.  smoked  with  evident  appreciation. 
The  captain  lit  one,  too,  but  even  its  fragrant  influence  failed  to  suggest  any 
agreeable  topics  for  conversation. 

He  was  chagrined  no  doubt  by  Pierre  Valbort's  escape,  and  as  for  Andre 
— he  was  in  no  mood  to  discuss  anything.  He  smoked  pensively  as  he 
looked  through  the  window  into  the  dreary  courtyard. 

He  knew  he  ought  to  be  far  on  his  way  to  Irkutsk  by  this  time,  yet  he 
hesitated  to  suggest  his  departure.'  It  would  be  wiser  to  go,  but  inclination 
prompted  him  to  stay. 

All  at  once  the  silence  of  the  room,  was  broken  by  a  dull,  heavy  sound — a 
sound  that  Andre  recognized  as  the  simultaneous  discharge  ofia  number  of 
rifles. 

Captain  Rosny  started  slightly  and  then. blew  out  a  great  doud.of  smoke 
that  completely  hid  his  features. 

"  What  was  that?  '*  demanded  Andre  sharply. 

There  was  no  answer,  and  he  repeated  the  question^ 

''  It  was  nothing/*  replied  Captain^ Rosny.;  **  nothings  at  least,  that  can 
interest  you.  The  death  sentence  has  been  carried  out  on  .  one  of  the 
convicts." 

Andre  sprang  to  his  feet  in  such  haste  that  the  chair  was  overturned  and 
went  to  the  floor  with  a  crash.  His  face  flushed  redly  and  then  turned  pale 
as  ashes. 

"Captain  Rosny,"  he  cried  appealinglyj  '*  who  has  been  shot?  Not 
Serge  Maslofi  ?  ' ' 

The  captain  dropped  his  cigar  in  surprise  and  looked  speechlessly .  at 
Andre. 

**  Yes,'*  he  said,  after  a  brief  pause,  *'  Serge Masloff  has  been  shot  by.order 
of  the  Czar  r' 


Chapter  XI. — A  Fortunate  Error. 

Andre  never  forgot  the'  horror  of  that  moment  when  he  heard  from 
Captain  Rosny's  lips  that  his  brother,  had  just  been  shot. 

He  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words  stuck  in  his  throat ;  and  then  moved  by 
a  sudden  impulse,  he  opened  the  door  and  darted  into  the  prison  yard. 

He  heard  Captain  Rosny's  hoarse  command  to  stop  and  then  pursuing 
footsteps  in  his  rear,  but  he  only  ran  faster,  threading  his  way  with  unerring 
sagacity  between  the  buildings  and  dodging  the  Cossacks  who  tried  to 
stop  him. 

In  the  south  end  of  the  prison  was  an  open  space  lying  between  the 
stockade  and  one  of  the  long,  low  buildings. 

As  Andre  rounded  the  angle  of  this  building  he  stopped  and  threw  up  his 
hands  with  a  gesture  of  despair. 

Ranged  along  the  wall  was  a  file  of  Cossacks  busily  reloading  their  rifles, 
and  four  men  were  moving  quietly  away  fromi  the  scene,  bearing  between 
them  something  covered  with  a  blanket. 

**  Too  late  !  '*  giasped  Andre.     '*  They  have  murdered  him  !  ** 
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He  staggered  forward  a  few  yards,  and  then  his  progress  was  checked  by 
Captain  Rosny,  who  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  demanded  angrily  : 

'*  What  does  this  mean?  Have  you  taken  leave  of  your  senses,  Andre?  '* 

**They  have  murdered  him,"  cried  Andre.  "Look!  There  goes  his 
body/' 

•*And  what  of  it?'*  questioned  the  captain  sternly.  *' What  is  Serge 
Masloff  to  you  ? ' ' 

The  answer  was  just  trembling  on  Andre's  tongue,  but  before  he  could 
speak  the  officer  in  command  of  the  firing  squad  came  forward  and  said  to 
Captain  Rosny : 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  it  was  not  Serge  Masloff  who  was  just  shot. 
It  was  the  assassin  Jorka  who  murdered  his  guard  two  days  ago.'' 

"  Why,  how  is  this?    The  orders  were  to  shoot  him  last." 

"It  was  a  misunderstanding,"  replied  the  officer  regretfully.  "lam 
sorry  for  the  mistake.     They  are  going  to  bring  the  other  man  out  now." 

Captain  Rosny  looked  at  the  officer,  and  then  at  Andre,  whose  joyful  face 
showed  that  he  understood  the  blunder  that  had  been  committed. 

"Don't  bring  Masloff  out  now,"  he  said  to  the  former.  "  Delay  the 
execution  until  further  orders." 

The  officer  turned  away  with  a  salute,  and  a  moment  later  the  Cossacks 
marched  grimly  off  and  disappeared  behind  an  adjacent  building. 

Captain  Rosny  turned  to  Andre  in  a  questioning  manner.  The  latter  had 
already  recovered  his  composure  and  made   up  his  mind  what  to  do. 

"  My  conduct  may  seem  strange  to  you,  Captain  Rosny,"  he  said  calmly, 
"  but  not  more  so  than  this  order  of  execution  seems  to  me.  Are  you  aware 
that  Serge  Masloff  threw  away  his  chance  of  escape  last  night  in  order  to 
return  and  save  my  life  ?  Lavroff  would  have  killed  me  but  for  his  interference, 
and  that  interference  nearly  cost  Masloff  his  life.  Now  he  is  rewarded  by 
being  condemned  to  death. 

*'  His  only  crime  was  trying  to  escape,  and  I  can't  see  that  he  is  greatly 
to  be  blamed  for  that.  It  was  by  pure  accident  that  the  floor  of  his  ceil 
caved  into  the  tunnel.  He  surely  was  not  in  connivance  with  the  other 
convicts.  And  now  can  you  wonder  that  I  was  agitated  by  the  report  of  his 
death  ?  It  is  natural  that  I  should  feel  grateful  to  him,  and  I  implore  you 
to  save  his  life,  if  that  be  possible." 

Captain  Rosny's  face  expressed  the  utmost  astonishment  as  he  listened 
to  Andre's  eloquent  words,  and  it  was  evident  that  whatever  suspicions  he 
may  have  held  had  now  vanished. 

"This  is  a  strange  story  that  you  tell  me,"  he  replied,  "and yet  I  am 
convinced  that  you  speak  the  truth.  I  had  no  idea,  Andre,  that  Masloff 
saved  your  life.  I  thought  that  he  came  back  to  aid  Lavroff .  It  was  dark , 
you  remember,  and  I  could  see  very  indistinctly  from  where  I  was  lying 
helpless  with  pain. 

"  I  thought  that  you  managed  to  wrest  the  knife  from  Lavroff,  who  fled 
immediately,  and  that  Masloff.  then  attacked  you  and  was  stabbed  by  your 
hand.  And  so  it  was  really  Lavroff  who  struck  him  down  ?  If  that  is  trii^ 
Serge  Masloff  has  been  unjustly  sentenced.     I  thought  that  he  assaulted  yon 
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with  intent  to  kill.  That  was  the  ground  of  bis  condemnation.  You  know 
that  crimes  of  that  nature  among  convicts  are  always  promptly  punished  by 
death.*' 

' '  I  swear  to  you  that  what  I  have  said  is  true, ' '  exclaimed  Andre  earnestly. 
^^  It  was  Masloff  who  saved  my  life.  He  came  back  for  that  purpose,  and  it 
was  Lavroff  who  stabbed  him  in  revenge." 

*'Then  MaslofiE  shall  be  saved/'  said  Captain  Rosny,  *'I  promise  you 
that.  It  was  indeed  fortunate  that  my  order  was  disobeyed,  and  that  Jorka 
was  led  out  first. '  * 

**It  was  the  finger  of  Providence,"  replied  Andre  solemnly.  **God 
willed  it  so." 

''But  tell  me,  how  did  you  know  that  this  man  was  Serge  Masloff?" 
asked  Captain  Rosny,  with  a  keen  glance  at  his  companion,  as  they  were 
walking  back  across  the  prison  yard. 

**  I  heard  you  speak  his  name,"  replied  Andre  quietly. 

*'  Ah,  yes,  that  is  true  I  "  said  the  captain.  **  It  was  an  error  which  I 
regretted  instantly.  Masloff  is  a  famous  Nihilist,  you  know,  and  we  are 
under  strict  orders  to  keep  his  identity  secret.  On  that  ground  I  am  sure 
that  his  escape  was  accidental.  I  am  glad  he  did  not  get  away.  The  affair 
might  have  cost  me  my  position. 

"  You  will  say  nothing  about  this,  Andre,  of  course?  Masloff' s  life  will 
be  saved,  and  I  advise  you  to  think  no  more  of  him.  His  original  sentence 
will  be  carried  out.  I  intend  to  start  him  off  for  the  mines  as  soon  as 
possible.     He  has  been  kept  here  too  long  already." 

"  You  can  rely  on  my  secrecy,"  replied  Andre.  **  It  is  only  just  that  his 
life  should  be  saved.  I  must  be  content  with  that,  of  course  ;  and  as  you 
say,  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  forget  the  affair." 

"Yes,  far  better,"  rejoined  the  captain.  "  Serge  Masloff  is  destined  to 
end  his  life  at  the  mines,  and  the  sooner  that  life  ends  the  better  for  him. 
He  deserves  it,  though.     None  can  question  that." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Andre  ;  "  he  does." 

The  remainder  of  that  short  walk  was  finished  in  silence.  They  parted 
at  the  prison  ofiEce,  Andre  going  inside,  while  Captain  Rosny  hurried  off  to 
attend  to  various  matters  which  claimed  his  attention. 

They  met  again  at  dinner,  when  Captain  Rosny  informed  Andre  that  a 
true  statement  of  Masloff' s  case  had  been  forwarded  to  St.  Petersburg  by 
telegraph,  and  that  a  reprieve  had  just  been  received. 

"  It  is  virtually  a  commutation,"  said  the  captain.  *'  It  amounts  to  the 
same  thing.  There  will  probably  be  some  delay,  and  then  I  will  be  instructed 
to  send  Masloff  on  to  the  mines.  He  won't  be  shot.  I  can  promise  you  that. 
Nor  will  he  receive  a  free  pardon,"  added  the  captain,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

That  night  Andre  slept  fairly  well.  He  was  satisfied  that  Paul's  life  was 
safe,  and  though  he  would  have  given  much  for  a  farewell  interview  with 
his  brother,  he  was  too  wise  to  ask  it  of  Captain  Rosny. 

On  the  following  morning  he  parted  with  Jiis  generous  host  and  started 
on  the  long  journey  to  Irkutsk  in  the  best  conveyance  that  bis  ample  means 
could  procure. 
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We  need  not  follow  him  on  the  way.  He  encountered  some  vexatious 
delays,  but  reached  his  destination  in  the  third  week  of  July,  and  was  favor- 
ably impressed  by  his  first  view  of  the  city  which  was  to  be  his  future  place 
of  residence — for  Irkutsk  was  the  capital  of  central  Siberia,  and  in  its  shops, 
hotels,  and  dwellings,  as  well  as  in  its  social  life,  bore  a  marked  resemblance 
to  St.  Petersburg. 

Andre  reported  at  once  to  Colonel  Sudekin,  the  commander  of  the  Ural 
Cossacks,  and  to  his  horror  was  immediately  placed  under  arrest. 

This  was  probably  done  as  a  test,  for  at  the  expiration  of  a  week  he 
received  the  free  pardon  of  the  Czar,  as  well  as  a  stern  reprimand  from 
Colonel  Sudekin,  and  was  then  restored  to  his  former  rank  as  captain  of  Cos- 
sacks and  assigned  to  Colonel  Sudekin's  staff. 

His  new  duties  soon  caused  Andre  to  endure  his  banishment  lightly,  and 
with  the  memory  of  his  disgrace  and  suffering  still  fresh  in  his  mind  he 
resolved  in  future  to  do  nothing  that  would  imperil  his  honor  and  newly 
restored  rank. 

He  still  continued  to  think  of  Paul,  and  with  feelings  of  deep  gratitude, 
but  he  realized  that  he  could  do  nothing  to  lessen  the  fate  of  his  unhappy 
brother. 

As  the  brief  Siberian  summer  wore  on,  exiled  parties  passed  through 
Irkutsk  every  few  days,  and  when  September  had  come  and  gone  Andre  felt 
relieved  to  think  that  Paul  had  by  this  time  left  Irkutsk  behind  and  was 
probably  toiling  hard  on  the  Czar's  gold  mines  at  Kara.  It  was  better  for 
both,  he  reasoned,  that  they  had  not  met. 

Of  course  this  was  but  a  mere  surmise  on  Andre's  part.  I^et  us  see  if 
he  was  correct  in  supposing  his  brother— ^r  the  person  he  believed  was  his 
brother — to  have  passed  through  Irkutsk  previous  to  the  month  of  September. 

The  events  that  succeeded  the  escape  of  Valbort — who  was  not  retaken — 
and  the  death  of  Lavroff  seemed  like  a  dream  to  Donald  Chumleigh. 

He  had  already  been  informed  of  his  destined  execution  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  that  witnessed  the  shooting  of  the  assassin  Jorka,  and  the  news  of 
his  reprieve  which  reached  him  that  night  was  like  the  breath  of  life  to  one 
already  dead,  for  he  had  abandoned  hope  and  resigned  himself  courageously 
to  the  inevitable. 

The  delay  at  St  Petersburg  proved  far  longer  than  even  Captain  Roeny 
had  anticipated. 

For  six  long  dreary  weeks  Donald  remained  in  solitary  confinement,  seeing 
no  one  but  the  guard  who  brought  him  food  and  drink.  The  hope  of 
obtaining  an^interview  with  the  young  Russian  officer  whose  life  he  had 
saved  sustained  him  during  a  portion  of  his  confinement,  but  when  days 
passed  into  weeks,  and  even  his  guard  refused  to  exchange  words  with  him, 
he  lost  this  slight  consolation  and  concluded  that  a  Russian  was  incapable  of 
feeling  gratitude. 

The  future  now  held  no  glimmer  of  hope,  and  he  found  himself  wishing 
at  times  that  the  sentence  of  death  had  been  carried  out.  Why  it  had  been 
suspended  he  knew  not. 

But  early  in  August  Captain  Rosny  was  informed  that  the  case  of  Serge 
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Masloff  had  been  fully  considered,  and  that  the  drcumstanoes  warranted  a 
permanent  suspension  of  the  death  sentence.  He  was  instructed  to  forward 
the  prisoner  to  the  mines  of  Kara  in  accordance  with  his  former  sentence. 

As  this  order  included  no  provision  for  special  transport.  Captain  Rosny 
was  obliged  to  carry  out  his  instructions  in  the  usual  way. 

One  crisp  August  morning,  at  daybreak,  an  .exile  party  nearly  two 
hundred  in  number  filed  out  of  the  gateway  of  the  Tomsk  prison  attended 
by  a  large  force  of  Cossacks,  and  started  eastward  along  the  dreary  Siberian 
highway — a  direction  in  which  thousands  go  every  year  who  never  return. 

With  this  exile  party  went  Donald  Chumleigh. 


Chapter  XII. — On  the  March. 

Now  for  the  first  time  Donald  experienced  the  full  measure  of  his 
wretchedness.  Dressed  in  a  gray  convict  suit,  with  shaven  face  and  mana- 
cled limbs,  he  plodded  stolidly  along  with  that  unfortunate  band  of  which  he 
formed  a  part. 

A  squad  of  Cossacks  in  their  dark  green  uniforms  always  rode  in  front. 
Then  came  the  disorderly  throng  of  men  and  women— criminals  of  the  worst 
grade,  many  of  them^ — marching  between  thin,  broken  lines  of  soldiers. 

A  string  of  telegas  followed,  bearing  the  old  and  sick,  and  the  small 
children,  and  finally  came  a  rear  guard  of  six  Cossacks  escorting  wagons 
filled  with  gray  bags  which  contained  the  meager  personal  belongings 
of  the  exiles. 

Progress  was  painfully  slow,  a  very  few  miles  being  traveled  each  day. 
Every  night  they  stopped  at  one  of  the  exile  station  houses — etapes  they  are 
called — which  line  the  Siberian  post  road  at  regular  intervals,  and  every 
third  day  they  rested  at  one  of  these  places,  which  were  similar  to  the  Tomsk 
prison,  only  on  a  smaller  scale. 

They  were  all  foul  and  dirty  beyond  description,  and  Donald  soon  learned 
to  dread  these  periods  of  rest.  He  would  far  rather  have  marched  on  from 
day  to  day. 

Each  prisoner  was  allowed  a  daily  sum  equivalent  to  five  cents,  and  with 
this  he  purchased  such  food  as  could  be  obtained  from  peasant  women  along 
the  way.     It  was  often  hard  to  get — and  of  poor  quality  at  that. 

Donald  avoided  all  intercourse  with  his  companions.  There  was  none  of 
whom  he  cared  to  make  a  confidant,  and  to  avoid  forced  attentions  he  affected 
ignorance  of  the  Russian  tongue. 

He  was  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  some  high  official  to  whom  he 
might  appeal  for  a  hearing,  but  the  weeks  passed  into  months,  and  still  the 
hoped  for  chance  did  not  come.  He  frequently  saw  Russian  officers  at  a 
distance,  but  was  never  close  enough  to  hail  them. 

The  1 ,040  miles  that  separated  Tomsk  from  Irkutsk  were  usually  covered 
by  an  exile  party  in  about  three  months,  and  in  this  case  very  fair  progress 
was  made  during  August  and  the  first  half  of  September. 

The  weather  continued  fine  and  the  country  passed  through  was  so  beau- 
tiful that  at  times  Donald  forgot  his  troubles  in  admiration  of  it. 
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Siberia  is  far  from  being  the  dreary  and  barren  land  that  its  name  usu- 
ally suggests.  In  winter  it  deserves  its  odious  reputation,  but  the  brief 
summer  is  in  many  parts  of  the  country  a  season  of  surpassing  beauty. 

Day  by  day  the  exiles  marched  over  wide  plains  carpeted  with  alpine 
roses,  daisies,  wild  pansies,  dandelions,  violets,  lilies  of  the  valley,  and  vari- 
ous other  flowers  that  made  the  air  perpetually  sweet. 

Sometimes  the  way  led  through  forests  of  poplars,  aspens,  and  silver 
birches,  and  sometimes  they  passed  villages — a  cluster  of  quaint  pagoda  topped 
houses,  with  a  golden  domed  church  rising  from  the  center — from  which 
swarmed  picturesquely  clad  peasants,  curious  to  see  the  procession  of 
prisoners. 

But  in  the  middle  of  September  all  this  was  changed.  The  autumn 
rains  began  earlier  than  usual,  and  with  them  came  much  frost  and  sleet. 

Wet  to  the  skin  through  their  thin  garments,  the  exiles  trudged  on  day  by 
day  in  mud  so  deep  that  the  wagons  stuck  frequently,  and  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  cover  but  two  or  three  miles  between  dawn  and  sunset. 

No  pen  can  describe  the  misery  and  suffering.  Many  of  the  prisoners 
died  along  the  way,  and  by  the  beginning  of  October  but  little  more  than 
half  remained  alive  of  the  band  that  had  started  from  Tomsk  two  months 
before. 

Donald  had  been  permitted  to  retain  his  undergarments,  and  owing 
partly  to  this,  and  partly  to  the  faint  hope  that  still  flickered  in  his  heart,  he 
escaped  serious  illness. 

He  sought  relief  from  his  own  sorrow  in  the  misfortunes  of  others,  aiding 
the  weak  and  infirm  with  his  strong  arm,  and  often  carrying  little  children 
for  miles  at  a  time. 

About  the  middle  of  October  winter  began  in  earnest.  The  weather 
grew  bitterly  cold,  freezing  the  roads  as  hard  as  stone.  Snowstorms  were 
frequent,  and  were  often  followed  by  rains,  after  which  a  crust  formed  on 
the  snow  that  was  strong  enough  for  travel. 

At  the  end  of  October  Irl£utsk  was  still  nearly  two  hundred  miles  away. 

The  exile  party  had  now  reached  the  most  lonely  and  desolate  region  that 
is  traver.sed  by  the  great  Siberian  road.     But  few  habitations  were  seen. 

To  the  north  and  south  lay  range  after  range  of  gloomy  mountains,  deep 
ravines,  and  gorges  almost  as  dark  by  day  as  by  night,  and  streams  swollen 
by  rain  and  snow  that  poured  tumultuously  under  the  frail  bridges  which 
the  Siberian  government  had  constructed  along  the  highway. 

This  wild  and  almost  impenetrable  region  stretched  clear  to  the  Arctic 
seas  on  the  north,  and  on  the  south  through  Mongolia  to  the  Chinese  Empire. 
It  was  inhabited  by  packs  of  fierce  wolves  and  a  few  tigers  who  were  larger 
and  more  ferocious  than  those  found  in  India.  Small  game  was  abundant, 
for  no  human  beings  lived  in  these  dreary  solitudes. 

The  Cossacks  in  charge  of  exile  parties  were  always  glad  when  this 
section  of  territory  was  passed  and  the  spires  of  Irkutsk  came  in  sight. 

One  bitter  cold  morning,  when  the  snow  crust  was  firm  enough  to  bear  a 
regiment,  the  exiles  halted  for  their  noonday  lunch  in  an  open  glade 
surrounded  by  a  dense  forest. 
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Close  to  Donald  were  two  desperate  lookiug  criminals,  I^eontef  and  Gross 
by  name,  who  had  frequently  made  advances  to  him  and  been  as  often 
repulsed.  Taking  advantage  of  a  dispute  among  some  of  the  prisoners  over 
their  food,  these  two  men  made  a  daring  break  for  the  forest,  the  chains  on 
their  legs  rattling  furiously  as  they  ran. 

The  guards  fired  a  dozen  shots  after  them,  but  apparently  without  effect, 
for  the  two  fugitives  vanished  in  the  thick  undergrowth.  Half  a  dozen 
Cossacks  then  started  in  pursuit,  but  returned  in  a  short  time — alone. 

Tlie  officer  in  command  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'*  Let  them  go  !  "  he  muttered.  '*  The  fools  will  repent  of  their  folly. 
Fall  in  there,  now,"  he  added  sharply.     "  Forward — march  !  '* 

The  exiles  formed  sullenly  in  line,  cramming  what  food  remained  into 
their  mouths,  and  the  desolate  glade  which  had  witnessed  the  successful 
escape  of  Leontef  and  Gross  was  soon  left  far  behind. 

Donald  wondered  at  the  indifference  shown  by  the  soldiers,  but  there 
was  really  nothing  unusual  about  it.  Hundreds  of  exiles  escape  every  year 
in  this  way,  but  hardly  one  in  a  thousand  ever  reaches  Russia. 

They  either  perish  of  hunger  and  cold,  or  are  retaken  and  severely 
punished  for  their  rashness.  It  was  only  because  I^eontef  and  Gross  had 
been  of  those  implicated  in  the  escape  of  Valbort  and  the  digging  of  the 
tunnel  in  the  Tomsk  prison  that  the  Cossacks  had  followed  them  into  the 
forest  at  all. 

Donald  hardly  envied  the  men  their  liberty.  It  was  easy  to  guess  at 
their  fate.  He  did  not  suspect  that  a  deeper  motive  than  temporary  freedom 
had  prompted  them  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Cossack  rifles. 

After  a  weary  march  of  six  miles  a  wayside  post  station  was  reached 
about  sunset.  It  was  a  low  log  building,  inclosed  by  a  courtyard.  Close  by 
was  one  small  house  and  a  telegraph  office. 

On  each  side  of  the  road  stretched  a  range  of  mountains,  broken  here  and 
there  by  narrow  valleys. 

The  Cossacks  halted  their  prisoners  before  the  gates  of  the  station.  It 
was  too  late  to  reach  the  next  eUipe,  and  they  had  decided  to  remain  here  for 
the  night. 

Nailed  up  against  one  of  the  massive  gateposts  was  a  placard  covered 
with  large  printed  letters. 

Curiosity  prompted  Donald  to  draw  near,  and  the  Cossacks  did  not  offer 
to  hinder  him.  He  read  the  proclamation — which  was  printed  in  Russian — 
with  much  interest. 

5,000  RUBIJSS  RBWARD. 

The  above  sum  will  be  paid  for  the  capture— dead  or  alive— of  Feodor  Baraiiok,  the 

Nihilist  assassin,  who  escaped  from  the  mines  of  Kara  in  October,  1889.    Said  Barauok  is 

sixty  years  of  age,  of  tall  and  massive  build,  with  iron  gray  hair  and  beard.     He  has  a 

long  purple  scar  across  his  forehead.    All  persons  are  hereby  warned,  under  penalty  of 

death,  to  extend  no  aid  to  the  above  mentioned  Feodor  Baranok. 

T1CHIMIB.0FF, 

Governor  of  Irkutsk. 

**  I  shouldn't  think  Mr.  Feodor  Baranok  would  sleep  well  at  night  with  a 
price  like  that  on  his  head,**  said  Donald,  half  aloud.    **  The  authorities  must 
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be  desperately  anxious  to  capture  him.  He  has  been  at  large  for  a  whole 
year  now,  and  yet  this  placard  has  the  appearance  of  being  newly  printed." 

A  sudden  movement  of  the  prisoners  pushed  Donald  forward  and  forced 
him  through  the  gates  into  the  courtyard  of  the  post  station.  The  evening 
rations  were  doled  out,  and  then  the  Cossacks  built  blazing  wood  fires  at  half 
a  dozen  different  points,  about  which  the  half  frozen  convicts  gathered 
eagerly. 

It  was  evident  that  they  would  have  to  spend  the  night  here  on  the  hard 
ground,  for  the  limited  interior  of  the  post  station  was  at  once  occupied  by 
the  Cossacks,  who  locked  the  courtyard  gates  and  went  in,  leaving  a  scant 
half  dozen  soldiers  on  guard  without. 

Donald  presently  saw  them  through  the  window  as  they  sat  at  a  lamp  lit 
table  devouring  bread  and  meat  and  pouring  glasses  of  fiery  vodka  down 
their  throats. 

As  soon  as  darkness  came  on  the  exiles  stretched  themselves  uncon- 
cernedly on  the  snowy  ground,  crowding  as  close  to  the  fires  as  possible. 

Donald  was  not  in  the  mood  for  sleep.  He  sat  down  near  one  of  the  fires, 
with  his  back  against  a  post,  and  gazed  moodily  into  the  glowing  flames. 

His  thoughts — which  had  strayed  far  away  from  the  cheerless  scene 
around  him — were  presently  broken  in  by  gruff  voices,  and,  looking  up,  Don* 
aid  saw  the  starosta — the  keeper  of  the  post  station — and  one  of  the  soldiers 
standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire. 


Chapter  XIII. — ^Thb  Governor  of  Irkutsk. 

''  How  have  things  gone  with  you,  my  friend  Nicholas,  since  I  last  came 
through  here?  ''  asked  the  Cossack. 

"  Just  the  same,"  replied  the  starosta^  with  a  dubious  shake  of  the  head. 
'  *  Ah,  this  is  a  wretched  life,  Vladimir.  One  sees  nothing  of  the  world. 
Such  a  position  as  mine  is  as  good  as  being  buried  alive." 

**  It  might  be  worse,"  said  the  Cossack.  '*  What  more  could  one  want? 
A  good  warm  bed,  plenty  of  food  and  drink,  a  few  rubles  to  clink  together, 
and  no  worriment  to  eat  one's  heart  out — that  is  what  I  would  call  living. 
If  you  were  in  my  place  now " 

The  speaker  turned  half  angrily,  half  contemptuously,  toward  the  group 
of  sleeping  convicts. 

'*  Yes,  I  don't  envy  your  lot,"  said  the  starosta.  **  It  would  be  more  to 
my  taste  to  live  in  a  city — like  Irkutsk,  for  example.  Nothing  worth  speak- 
ing of  has  happened  here  for  ten  years  except  that  affair  last  month,  and 
that  was  bad  enough,  I  admit." 

**  What  affair? "  questioned  the  Cossack,  with  sudden  interest. 

**  Why,  the  murder  of  Captain  Degaieff  on  the  post  road  near  the  river 
Angara.  He  was  coming  from  Irkutsk  to  Tomsk  in  a  tarantas,  and  the  assas- 
sins shot  him  and  his  driver  and  carried  off  the  contents  of  the  tarantas — 
arms,  ammunition,  and  food." 

**  And  were  they  never  discovered  ?  " 

**  No,"  said  the  starosta,  **not  a  trace  of  them.     Other  strange  things 
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have  happened  of  late  between  here  and  Irkutsk.  A  post  station  was  robbed 
of  vast  quantities  of  food  one  night,  and  a  merchant  who  left  here  for  Irkutsk 
five  weeks  ago  today  disappeared  between  this  and  the  next  station,  and  was 
never  heard  of  again.*'  - 

*'Why,  that  begins  to  look  serious,"  said  the  Cossack.  '' Had  I  not 
known  you  so  long,  Nicholas  Dmitry,  I  would  say  you  were  telling  me 
fairy  tales.*' 

**It  is  the  truth,"  said  the  starosta,  "Others  will  tell  you  the  same 
thing.  I  have  thought  sometimes,"  he  added  gravely,  "  that  Feodor  Baranok 
had  a  hand  in  these  things.     It  would  be  just  like  him,  you  know." 

**  Ha  !  ha  ! "  laughed  the  Cossack.  **  Baranok  is  dead  long  ago — have  no 
fears  of  that.     It  is  absurd  to  stick  up  those  fresh  placards  every  few  weeks." 

At  this  point  the  speakers  moved  a  few  paces  from  the  fire,  and  the 
conversation  became  inaudible. 

What  he  had  just  heard  was  of  little  import  to  Donald,  and  his  mind  was 
about  to  revert  to  its  gloomy  reveries  again  when  he  heard  the  ringing  clatter 
of  hoofs  on  the  frosty  road  outside  the  courtyard.  Then  came  a  furious 
pouuding  on  the  gates,  and  a  voice  cried  loudly,  ' '  Open  1  In  the  name  of 
God,  open  quickly  ! " 

Many  of  the  exiles  sat  up  and  looked  about  them  stupidly,  startled  at  the 
unwonted  disturbance. 

The  sound  reached  even  to  the  post  station,  and  the  Cossacks  poured  out 
of  the  doorway,  forsaking  their  bottles  and  glasses  for  rifles.  I^d  by  the 
starosta  they  rushed  down  the  yard,  and  in  an  instant  the  massive  gates  were 
thrown  open. 

The  Cossacks  fell  back  in  confusion  as  a  horseman  spurred  right  in  among 
them,  and  the  starosta  fell  over  a  post  with  a  shrill  yell  of  fright. 

The  stranger  was  a  powerful,  broad  shouldered  man  with  a  handsome, 
aristocratic  face,  waving  yellow  mustache  and  beard,  and  deep  blue  eyes. 

His  hat  and  sword  were  gone,  and  the  sleeve  of  his  arm  was  stained  with 
blood.  With  the  uninjured  hand  he  reined  in  his  panting  horse,  and  quickly 
scanned  the  Cossacks  who  surrounded  him. 

'*  Thank  God  that  you  are  here,"  he  cried  excitedly.  *'  I  feared  to  find 
the  station  empty.  Mount  your  horses  at  once  and  come  with  me.  I  need 
your  help.  An  hour  ago  I  was  attacked  by  half  a  dozen  villains  in  ambush 
near  the  Angara  river.  They  killed  my  escort  and  wounded  me  in  the  arm, 
as  you  see,  and  now  they  have  carried  off  my  daughter  Varia.  I  would  have 
been  killed  had  I  tried  to  rescue  her,  so  I  made  my  escape  and  rode  on  to  the 
station  for  help." 

The  utmost  confusion  followed  these  startling  words.  The  Cossacks  rode 
to  and  fro,  those  who  had  horses  of  their  own  mounting  them  in  haste,  while 
others  made  use  of  the  baggage  animals. 

The  exiles,  who  were  all  awake  by  this  time,  crowded  dose  to  the  gates 
in  their  curiosity,  and  were  roughly  driven  back. 

Meanwhile  the  handsome  stranger  sat  on  his  horse  and  watched  the  prep- 
arations that  were  going  on  with  apparent  calmness,  but  his  trembling  hand 
and  twitching  lip  told  of  the  mental  agony  he  was  enduring. 
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''  It  is. his  excellency  the  governor,"  whispered  a. soldier  to  his  companion, 
as  they  mounted  their  horses  in  front  of  the  gate. 

The  stranger  caught  the  words,  low  spoken^as  they  were. 

**  You  are  right,  my  man,"  he  said  aloud.  *'  I  am  General  Tichimiroff, 
governor  of  Irkutsk,  and  if  you  rescue  my  daughter  from  these  assassins  you 
shall  have  one  hundred  rubles  apiece." 

A  wild  cheer  broke  from  the  Cossacks  at  this  munificent  ofiEer. 

**  We  will  do  it,  your  excellency  !  "  they  shouted.  **  Never  fear,  your 
daughter  shall  be  rescued." 

A  spasm  of  pain  distorted  the  governor's  face  for  an  instant.  ''My 
child,,  my  poor  Varia  !  "  he  muttered.       '*  God  grant  that  she  be  saved  !  " 

Then  in  a  voice  like  thunder  he  added,  "  Come  on,  my  brave  fellows. 
Every  moment  that  we  lose  is  precious.     Are  you  ready  ?  " 

**  Yes,  yes,  yes  I  "  cried  the  soldiers,  swinging  their  rifles  in  air. 

A  brief  delay  followed  as  the  starosta  distributed  a  handful  of  torches, 
and  then.  the.  troop,  of  Cossacks,  twenty  in  numbeft,  clattered  out  of  the 
courtyard  with  General  Tichimiroff  at  their  head,  and  dashed  at  full  speed 
over  the  frozen  road. 

As  the  echo,  of  hoofs  faded  in.  the  distance  the  four  soldiers  who  remained 
behind  closed,  the  gates  and  stationed  themselves  before  them. 

The  greater  part  of  the  exiles  dropped  down  on  the  snowy  ground  to 
resume  their  interrupted  sleep,  but  here  and  there  a  few  stood  talking  in 
low  tones.. 

Donald  moved  back,  to  his  former  place  by  .the  fire. 

He  had  heard  everything  that  was  said,  and  while  he  regretted  the 
losing  of.  the  opportunity  of  appealing  to  so  powerfnl  a  man  as  the  governor 
of  Irkutsk^r~a  chance  which  under  different  circumstances  he  would  have 
eagerly  seized — he  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  intense  pity  for  the  young 
Russian  girl — he.felt  convinced  that  she  must  be  both  young  and  beautiful — 
who  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  these  desperadoes. 

*'  I  hope  they  will  save  her,"  he  repeated  over  and  over  to  himself,,  aud 
then,  he  reflected  gloomily  that  the  chances  were  against  her  rescue. 

It  was  a  dark  night,  and  how  could  the  Cossacks  hope  to  overtake  the 
assassins  in  such,  a  rugged,  mountainous  country  ? 

For  an  hour  Donald  worried  over  the  fate  of  this  young  girlwhom  he 
had  ne\'er  seen  or  heard  of.  He  grew  angry  at  himself,  for  his  foolishness — 
but  that  made  no  difference. 

As  he  sat  by  the  fire,  feeling  no  desire  to  sleep,  the  word  '* Varia" 
seemed  to  spell  itself  out  in  letters  of  glowing  flame.  Varia  !  It  was  a 
pretty  name. 

The  night  grew  longer.  With  the  exception  of  Donald  all  the  prisoners 
were  sleeping.  . 

Down  at  the  gates  the  four  Cossacks  smoked  and.  chatted.  The  starosta 
come  out  of  the  dark  station  house  with  a  lighted  lantern  and  joined  them. 
Outside  the  courtyard  was  the  stillness  of  the  grave. 

There  was  no  sign  to  tell  the  anxious  watchers  how  their  comrades  were 
faring  in  their  quest. 
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Suddenly  a  sharp  rat-tat-tat  echoed  on  the  gate.  Some  one  was  striking 
it  from  without. 

' '  Who  is  there  ?     What  is  the  matter  ?  * '  cried  one  of  the  Cossacks. 

'*  Open  the  gate  and  let  me  in,'*  came  the  reply  in  a  feeble  voice.  **  I 
am  badlv  wounded.** 

The  first  knock  had  brought  Donald  to  his  feet  instantly,  and  now  as  these 
words  were  spoken  he  was  startled  to  see  a  head  peering  over  the  stockade 
at  the  angle  nearest  the  gates. 

He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  again,  but  the  head  had  now  vanished 
and  he  could  not  feel  sure  that  it  had  not  been  a  delusion. 

The  voice  from  without  startled  the  Cossacks.  They  looked  at  one 
another  in  silence  for  an  instant. 

*•  Don*t  open  it,*'  said  the  starosta,     *'  It  may  be  a  trick.'* 

*'  Nonsense  !  **  exclaimed  one  of  the  soldiers.  **  You  are  a  great  coward, 
Nicholas  Dmitry." 

He  stepped  forward  quickly,  lowered  the  heavy  bar,  and  pulled  the  gate 
slightly  open. 

A  second  later  the  unsuspecting  Cossack  was  hurled  violently  to  the 
ground,  as  the  framework  of  heavy  beams  flew  inward  on  its  hinges,  and  half  a 
dozen  dark  figures  tramped  over  his  body  as  they  pressed  into  the  courtyard. 

The  starosta  fled  toward  the  house  as  fast  as  his  trembling  feet  would 
carry  him,  but  the  three  Cossacks  boldly  faced  the  intruders. 

Crack  !  crack  !  rang  two  rifles  and  down  went  the  foremost  of  the  assaulting 
party  with  a  shrill  cry.  But  these  latter  had  weapons,  too,  and  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  use  them. 

Crack  !  crack  !  crack  !  Three  flashes  lit  up  the  darkness,  and  when  the 
hovering  smoke  cleared,  two  Cossacks  were  seen  struggling  on  the  ground, 
while  the  third  was  making  for  the  post  station  at  full  speed. 

The  soldier  who  had  been  struck  by  the  gate  lay  where  he  had  fallen,  too 
stunned  to  move. 

The  whole  affair  was  over  almost  before  Donald  could  realize  what  had 
happened.  The  cries  of  the  frightened  prisoners  added  to  his  confusion,  and 
lie  stood  irresolutely  by  the  fire,  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn. 

•*  There,  that*s  one  of  them,**  cried  a  harsh  voice  close  by,  and  when 

Donald  wheeled  round  and  saw  the  face  of  the  speaker,  which  was  exposed 

to  the  glow  of  the  flames,  he  turned  suddenly  pale  and  uttered  a  sharp  cry  of 

amazement. 

(to  be  continued.) 


AMBITION. 

Aspire  not  too  high.  * 

Althoiip:h  the  lark  soars  to  the  sky, 

To  utter  forth  its  most  melodious  sound. 

Still,  *t  is  confessed. 

It  comes  to  earth  to  build  its  nest 

Low  on  the  ground. 

Louis  J,  Alher. 


THE  GIRL  WHO  DID  NOT  LOOK, 

BY  HARY  A*  DICKBRSOI^ 

An  episode  on  an  asnlMilaiice  call  tbat  changed  tEectifrent  of  a  young  doctor^s  fife — ^AfChle  Dean's 
strange  antipathir-*^A  persiatent  quest  and  an  tmezpecteddbcavery* 

T7  VER  since  Archie  Dean  had  been  old  enough  to  take  any  interest  at  all 
^^  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  development  of  hisfellowmen,  he  had  been 
thoroughly  disgusted  with,  the  huge  amount  of  curiosity  which  he  found 
everywhere.   . 

The  older  he  grew,  the  more  disgusted  he  became,  until,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  four,  it  was  almost  a  mania  with  hhn,  cutting  him  off  from  friends 
and  sweethearts  of  his  own  and  his  mother's  choosing  until  that  worthy  lady 
was  reduced  to  utter  despair,  and  his  father  declared  their  boy  mildly  insane. 

Unfortunately,  Archie  had  chosen  a  profession. calculated  to  bring  him  in 
contact  with  all  the  morbid  curiosity  there  was  going,,  from  the  curiosity  of 
his  fellow  students  as  to  the  effects  of  drugs  on  themselves,  and — what  was 
worse — on  other  people,  to  that  intensely  irritating  curiosity  of  the  patients 
as  to  how  much  medicine  these  young  doctors  knew,  any  way. 

But  the  culmination  of  his  woes  came  when,  college  and  medical  school 
over,  he  joined  the  staff  of  a  large  hospital  and  in  due  time  became  ambu- 
lance surgeon. 

He  hated  the  straining  necks  and  eager  faces  which  greeted  him  from 
street  and  window*^  as  the  ambulance  clashed  and  clattered  by;  the  noisy, 
pushing,  helpless  throngs  which  invariably  surrounded  the  poor  wretch  to 
whom  he  came,,  the  inquisitive  eyes  which  watched  his  slightest  move,  and 
then  the  ride  back,,  when,,  as  the  word  '*  There's  some  one  in!"  flew  on 
ahead,  men,  women,  and  little  children  rushed  and  struggled  to  catch  one 
glimpse  of  the  prostrate  form  beside  him. 

It.  was  all  so  dreadful  to  him.  that  one  morning  when  he  tumbled  sleepily 
out  of  bed — he  had  been  called  up  twice  during  the  night — he  gave  a  whoop 
of  joy  as  he  realized  that  it  was  his  last  day  at  the  work — that  tomorrow 
little  Greyson  would  take  his  place,  and  he  would. once  more  be  at  liberty  to 
attend  all  the  operations  and  autopsies  there  were  going. 

He  felt  so  gay  about  it  that  he  never  even  complained  when  the  gong 
rang  imperiously  before  he  was  half  through  breakfast,  but  stuck  his  official 
cap  jauntily  on  the  back  of  his  head,  ran  down  stairs  to  the  tune  of  ''  Bonnie 
Dundee,"  and  jumped  gaily  on  behind  the  ambulanoe  as  it  rattled  past  the 
door. 

"  Jove  1 "  exclaimed  Baker,  Archie's  dignified  senior,  as  he  brought  his 
two  feet  down.,  from  the  window  sill  with  a  resounding  whack,  *'did  you 
hear  that  ?  What  the  dickens  has  got  into  him?  He's  been  as  glum  as  an 
owl  lately." 
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*'  Going  oflE  ambulance  duty,"  murmured  little  Greyson  disconsolately,  as 
he  remembered  who  would  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  that  hated  gong 
tomorrow. 

*'  Got  hold  of  a  prime  operation/'  suggested  Hess,  who  was  a  surgical 
fiend,  while  Jarvis  chanted,  amid  a  howl  of  derision,  **  He's  found  a  girl 
who  isn't  cu-ri-ous!  *'  and  then  dodging  a  well  aimed  egg  shell,  stole  Baker's 
pet  stethoscope  from  that  gentleman's  own  pocket,  and  started  off  to  make 
his  morning  rounds. 

But  Dr.  Archibald  S.  Dean's  gladness  was  short  lived. 

The  case  to  which  he  had  been  called  was  a  very  bad  one — ^a  carpenter 
who  had  missed  his  footing  on  a  high  scaffold  and  gone  crashing  down  to 
the  pavement  hundreds  of  feet  below — and  then  there  was  such  a  crowd. 

Of  course  there  always  was  a  crowd,  but  this  one  seemed,  if  possible, 
more  irritating  and  distracting  than  ever,  and  things  grew  still  worse  when 
he  realized  that  the  man,  almost  dying  as  he  was,  felt  and  resented  every 
peering  glance,  every  long  drawn,  maddening  groan  of  ill  timed  pity,  as 
much  as  Archie  himself. 

And  so,  with  his  personal  sympathy  and  his  professional  anxiety  stirred 
to  their  depths,  it  was  particularly  unfortunate  that  on  their  way  back  they 
should  be  stopped,  though  only  for  a  moment,  right  beside  a  cable  car. 

It  was  an  open  car,  and  as  soon  as  the  ambulance  gong  had  been  heard 
up  the  street  everybody  had  turned  to  look  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  realized 
from  the  tangle  of  trucks  ahead  that  car  and  ambulance  would  be  held  side 
by  side  for  a  moment,  an  expression  of  absolute  joy  swept  from  face  to  face 
and,  as  if  moved  by  one  set  of  springs,  every  soul  rose  to  his  or  her  feet  to 
get  one  good  look  inside. 

But  Archie  had  forestalled  them,  swinging  his  broad  shoulders  round  to 
shut  off  as  much  of  the  view  as  possible,  while  he  faced  those  people  with  a 
face  full  of  scorn  and  disgust. 

But  suddenly,  as  he  looked,  he  saw  something  which  made  him  turn 
actually  pale,  and  forget  about  everything  else,  for  on  the  end  of  a  neighbor- 
ing seat,  in  an  excellent  seeing  position,  sat  a  pretty,  well  dressed  girl,  who 
had  never  even  stirred  ! 

Only  a  moment,  and  then,  with  a  clanging  of  gongs  and  a  whir  of 
wheels  the  car  and  the  ambulance  swept  apart,  but  Archie  still  seemed  to  see 
a  round,  bright  face,  a  lot  of  puffy  hair  under  a  jaunty  sailor  hat,  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  a  pair  of  big  brown  eyes  which  had  never  once  looked 
at  him  ! 

All  the  way  back  to  the  hospital  Archie's  mind  was  in  a  state  of  chaos. 
Had  he  found  at  last  the  girl  he  had  despaired  of  finding — the  girl  he  could 
love — the  girl  who  was  not  curious  ? 

He  could  hardly  believe  it,  and  yet  he  had  just  seen  her  subjected  to  the 
most  thorough  test  he  knew — a  test  before  which  everybody  he  had  ever 
seen  had  fallen,  and  had  she  not  come  out  grandly,  gloriously  triumphant? 

He  was  so  quiet  and  absent  minded  all  the  rest  of  the  day  that  at  last  the 
other  boys  were  forced  to  dump  him,  clothes  and  all,  into  a  tub  of  cold  water 
in  order  to  rouse  him. 
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*'He's  all  right  now,"  said  Jarvis,  as  he  calmly  locked  the  door  on 
their  spluttering  victim.  *'  He's  beginning  to  swear,  and  that'll  bring  him 
round,  sure." 

**  We're  all  kind  of  wet,"  said  Greyson  with  a  little  giggle,  as  some 
unkind  remarks  referring  especially  to  him  were  heard  behind  the  door. 

**  Yes,"  said  Jarvis  sweetly,  *' hut  he's  got  on  white  ducks!  Golly, 
won't  they  shrink!"  and  then,  with  a  few  farewell  remarks  of  advice  and 
consolation,  which  were  evidently  not  received  in  the  same  kindly  spirit  in 
which  they  were  uttered,  the  crowd  tramped  away  to  room  No.  5,  where 
they  considerately  prepared  the  beds  for  two  new  men  who  were  to  move  in 
that  night. 

But  nevertheless  during  the  next  few  months  Archie  Dean  was  pro- 
nounced '*  absolutely  insane  "  by  the  rest  of  the  staff,  and  in  consequence 
was  put  through  a  course  of  treatment  quite  calculated  to  make  the  diagnosis 
a  correct  one  sooner  or  later. 

To  everybody's  astonishment,  he  suddenly  became  sociable.  He  no 
longer  ran  from  the  numerous  visitors  who  invaded  the  hospital ;  he  went  to 
theaters  and  lectures  ;  he  courted  invitations  to  the  homes  of  fellows  lucky 
enough  to  live  in  the  city,  and  at  last  quite  corroborated  the  rumors  that 
were  rife  about  him  by  actually  going  to  church  ! 

Now  little  Greyson  was  one  of  the  lucky  men  whose  paternal  roof  tree 
was  near  at  hand,  and  it  possessed  the  advantages  of  being  a  fine  old 
mansion,  presided  over  by  a  fine  old  gentleman  who  never  delivered  lectures 
on  the  evils  of  cigarette  smoking  ;  but  it  also  possessed  the  disadvantages  of 
containing  three  as  homely  and  gushingly  offensive  young  women  as  were 
ever  inflicted  on  one  very  decent  brother. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  little  Greyson  loved  his  sisters.  At  least,  he  was 
faithful  to  them,  for  though  he  fully  realized  and  appreciated  the  feelings  of 
the  other  fellows  in  regard  to  them,  he  dutifully  lured  as  many  men  as 
possible  to  sundry  stupid  ''evenings,"  which,  though  they  bore  many 
different  labels,  were  really  all  alike. 

Every  man  in  the  college  or  hospital  who  was  at  all  presentable  had  been 
to  Grey  son's  once,  some  had  gone  twice,  and  a  few  three  times.  These  last 
were  apt  to  explain  that  it  was  on  account  of  Greyson's  feelings,  but  it  was 
really  the  supper. 

Dean  had  so  long  been  a  member  of  the  one  night  fraternity  that  Greyson 
had  given  up  asking  him  months  ago.  Consequently  he  nearly  tumbled 
over  the  operating  table  one  day  when,  as  he  was  repeating  his  little  formula 
to  two  of  the  new  men  between  ** cases,"  Dean  said  suddenly,  *'  Why  don't 
you  ask  vte  any  more,  Greyson  ?  " 

Greyson  was  too  loyal  to  his  sisters  to  be  truthful,  so  he  lied,  and  said, 
* '  Because  I  hoped  you  knew  us  well  enough  to  come  uninvited — whenever 
you  liked." 

"Thanks,"  said  Dean,  as  he  slipped  into  his  coat  and  sauntered  off. 
"I  will;"  and  it  took  the  new  men  nearly  half  an  hour  to  restore  little 
Greyson  to  his  normal  state  of  mind. 

But  the  worst  of  it  was  that  Dean  went — not  only  once,  but  three  and  even 
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four  times»  aad  whea  lie  started  out  on  his  fifth  venture^  the  entire  medical 
stafE  o£  the  hospital^  in  solemn  conclave  assembled,  decided  that  hia  disease 
had  reached  the  stage  when  solitary  confinement  was  necessary. 

The  three  Miss  Greysons  were  wondering  among  themselves  who  was  the 
favored  one — ^though  each  in  the  depths ol  her  heact  was.  sure. she  knew — and 
Archie  himself  began  to  think  that  he  was  getting  to  be  a  good  deal  of  an 
ass — striving  so  vainly  to  reach,  through  his  very  small  circle  of  friends,  one 
especial  girl  out  of  the  millions  who  existed. 

This  feeling  swept  ov^  him  in  its  fullest  ^jength  one  evening  as  he  sat 
on  the  parlor  sofa,  while  the  youngest  Miss  Gcayson  gushed  g^ently  on.beade 
him,  and  her  eldest  sister  sent  him  meaning  glances  over  the  head  of  a  miserable 
little  man  she  was  supposed  to  be  entertaining  ;  and  he  rose  up  in.desperation 
prepared  for  instant  flight  when  he  heard  the  midxile  Miss  Greyson  hearing 
down  upon  him  from  the  rear. 

"  My  dearest  Betty,*'  Miss  Greyson  was  saying  in  her  sweetest  tones, 
''I'm  just  dying  to  have  you  meet  Dr.  Dean,  George's  most  intimate  friend, 
you  know,  and  so  lovely.  Dr.  Dean,  this  is  Miss  Davis — isn't  she  the 
sweetest  girl  you  ever  saw?  I  know  you' Ulove  each  other/'  with,  which 
embarrassing  remark  Miss  Greyson  fluttered  amiably  away,  leaving  him 
standing,  erect  and  confused,  before — the  girl  who  did  not  look  ! 

Now  Miss  Betty  Davis  was  a  moderately  attractive  young  woman,  and 
pretty,  but  she  had  never  before  inspired  such  sudden — such  evident  and 
intense  admiration  as  she  did  now,  and  she  could  not  help  feeling  flattered  by 
it — so.  much  so  that  when,  at  the  end  of  only  half  an  hour,  the  young  man 
asked  if  he  might  call,  she  rashly  answered  "Yes,"  reflecting  that  though 
she  knew  nothing  of  him,  the  Greysons  did,  and  he  must  be-all  right  "  if 
she  met  him  at  their  house. 

She  did  not  know  to  what  straits  the  Greyson  girls'  brother  was  sometimes 
reduced  in  the  matter  of  men. 

But  during  the  next  few  weeks  she  did  many  more  curious  things  than 
that,  for  Archie's  wooing  was  of  a  swift,  passionate,  determined  nature, 
which  burst  down  all  barriers  and  carried  away  the  girl  herself^  though 
dazed  and  wondering,  by  the  very  resistlessness  of  its  force. 

He  did  not  care  that  there  was  already  an  accepted  suitor  in  the  field — he 
did  not  seem  even  to  realize  the  fact  until  one  evening  when  that  young  man 
most  righteously  attempted  to  knock  him  down. 

Then  Archie  simply  demonstrated  that  physically,  at  least,  he  was  the 
better  man  of  the  two,  after  which  he  gently  picked  his  rival  up,  escorted 
him  home,  and  apologized  most  humbly  for  the  broken  head — but  went  right 
on  with  his  destruction  of  the  jxwr  man's  heart. 

He  cared  not  a  whit  what  Betty's  other  charms  or  faults  might  be,  she 
fulfilled  the  ideal  which  his  fad  had  set  up  for  him,  she  was  the  only 
girl  in  the  world  whom  he  could  love,  and  win  her  he  must  and  would — a, 
purpose  in  which  he  succeeded  so  well  that  in  a  few  weeks  Betty  had  dis- 
carded a. love  which  had  been  part  of  her  life  ever  since  she  had  worn  short 
frocks  and  a  pigtail,  and  four  months  later  was  not  only  engaged  but  mar- 
ried to  her  new  and  ardent  suitor. 
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In  fact,  everything  was  done  in  such  a  whirl  that  it  was  not  until  they 
stepped  into  the  carriage  after  the  ceremony  that  either  of  them  fully  real- 
ized what  had  happened — they  had  lived  in  such  a  state  of  nervous  excite- 
ment, of  strain  and  hurry  and  opposition,  ever  since  they  had  known  each 
other,  that  they  had  not  had  time  to  think,  and  Archie  suddenly  remembered 
that  his  new  made  wife  had  never  even  heard  the  beginning  of  their 
story. 

*  *  Betty, ' '  he  said  softly,  as  he  drew  her  yellow  head  down  on  his  shoulder, 
**  I  don't  believe  you  know  when  I  fell  in  love  with  you.** 

*•  Why — why  " —  with  a  little  stammer  of  surprise — "wasn't  it '* 

**  At  the  Greysons*  ?  No,  ma'am  ;  I'd  been  madly  in  love  with  you  for 
months  before  that ;  '*  and  then,  with  her  big  eyes  looking  wonderingly  into 
his,  he  went  on  :  **  It  all  happened  one  day  just  about  a  year  ago,  when  I 
was  taking  some  poor  chap  home  in  the  ambulance  and  we  got  caught  right 
by  a  cable  car.     You  were  sitting  very  near  me,  and  you  were  the  only  one 

of  all  those  people "  but  he  got  no  farther,  for  she  had  jumped  up,  her 

face  flushed  with  excitement. 

**  Oh,  Archie,"  she  cried,  "was  it  really  you  on  that  ambulance?  It 
seems  too  good  to, be  true — I've  been  just  dying  to  know  all  about  it  ever 
since.  It  was  before  I  had  my  glasses,  you  know,  and  it  wouldn't  have 
done  me  a  bit  of  good  if  I  had  looked  ;  but  it  nearly  broke  my  heart,  and 
I  got  some  glasses  the  very  next  day — I  wasn't  going  to  be  caught  that 
way  again. 

**  Why,  what  makes  you  look  so  glum,  dear  !     Do  tell  me  aU  about  it, 
Archie — won't  you  please — quick?      Because,  you   know,"  as  she  nestled 
closer  to  him,   with  a   joyful    little    laugh,    **  I'm  just    the   most  curious 
person  in  all  the  world  ! " 
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Brkathbr  of  hope  upon  the  face  that  grieves, 

Reddener  of  paleness,  mocker  at  despair, 

Playground  of  happy  wings  that  upward  fare, 
I/)ver  of  violets  and  sodden  leaves, 
Of  roses  running  to  the  cottage  eaves. 

And  hay  fields  sweetening  in  the  sunny  glare  ; 

Companion  of  the  heart  that  knows  no  care. 
And  of  the  budding  boughs  and  bursting  sheaves ; 

Though  armed  with  weapons  of  the  icy  north. 
Or  red  with  dropping  leaves  or  white  with  flakes. 
Or  scorched  with  sun  or  wistful  in  the  rain, 
Out  of  my  cell  your  spirit  calls  me  forth. 
Out  to  the  splendid  open,  where  the  aches 
And  hurts  of  life  are  bathed  and  healed  again. 

Etkelwyn  Weiherald, 


THE  GREAT  BUDDHA  CATSEYE.* 

BY  CHARLES  EDVARD  BARN& 

A  ttfange  ttory  of  adventure  in  Ceylon— What  took  lour  New  York  dub  men  into  the  )ttnc^4 
Thrilling  experiences  of  unarmed  travelers  with  the  dcnigms  of  the  tropical  f  oreslk 


SYNOPSIS  OB  CHAPTHRa  PRBVIOUSLY  PUBIJSHBD. 

Just  as  they  an  finiahinf  a  diansr  at  the  Lion  d'Or  CaK,  five  New  York  club  men  fofui 

the  acquaintance  of  an  odd  chazactet  from  the  cast,  who  suddenly  walks  into  the  restaurant. 
In  return  for  their  invitation  to  dine  at  their  expense,  he  shows  them  a  wonderful  gem — ^a  cats- 
eye  from  Ceylon-— which,  he  assures  tiient,  will  ^ytr  wkoaoever  looks  tketeiti  '*  another  soul, 
another  body,  another  mind." 

At  first  the  young  men  scoff  at  the  Idea  of  such  a  thing,  but  finally  Hamilton,  the  painter, 
submits  himself  to  the  test.  As  he  gazes  into  the  stone,  a  strange  and  shocking  change  comes 
oyer  him,  and  presently  he  rises,  tells  them,  *'  Look  for  yourselves,  comrades,'*  and  walks  out 
of  the  place. 

All  are  now  eager  to  see  what  has  caused  this  mysterious  transformation,  and  three  others 
go  through  exactly  the  same  experience — Biggs,  Pyke,  and  Brandt — until  only  Reynolds  is  left, 
and  when  his  especially  strong  temperament  proves  to  beunassaihible  by  the  hypnotic  influences, 
)ie  denounces  the  old  man  as  a  charlatan,  and  hurries  out  after  his  friends.  But  they  have  mys- 
teriously disappeared.  However,  Reynolds  leaves  no  stone  unturned  to  learn  what  has  become 
of  them,  and  finally  hears  that  four  men,  possibly  Americans,  are  about  to  undertake  a  pilgrini- 
age  to  the  sacred  bo  tree  through  the  jungles  of  Ceylon.  He  determines  to  go'to  their  rescue, 
and  finds  that  Pyke's  sister  has  made  the  same  resolution.  After  rtiifiag,  in  vein  to  dissuade 
her,  he  promises  to  give  her  all  the  aid  possible. 

Meantime,  the  four  other  New  Yorkers,  attired  in  the  simple  habiliments  of  Brahmanas, 
and  without  any  weapons,  start  imder  the  guardianship  of  the  patriarch  on  their  perilous  journey 
through  the  wilderness. 

After  various  thrilling  adventures,  they  are  oveft^Mn  by  a  terrific  storm,  which  makes  the 
forest  impassable  for  a  time.  They  seek  refuge  in  a  cave,  where  they  encounter  a  Veddah  man 
and  his  mate,  through  whom  they  obtain  food.  The  advent  of  a  panther  into  their  retreat  results 
in  the  death  of  the  patriarch  and  the  release  of  the  four  New  Yorkers  from  the  spell  of  hypnotism 
which  has  brought  them  on  this  strange  quest  Their  awakening  leaves  them  astounded  with 
horror  at  the  situation  in  which  they  find  themselves. 


Chapter  XII. — ^A  Strange  Meeting. 

TT  was  the  cool  of  early  morning,  on  the  northward  way  leading  from  the 
beautiful  city  of  Kandy,  the  capital  of  Ceylon. 

Five  elephants,  with  stately  tread,  were  traversing  the  forests  of  the  north. 
The  howdahs  of  the  first  four  were  heavily  laden  ;  the  last  alone — the  finest 
beast  of  all — was  without  either  riders  or  cargo. 

Beside  each  elephant,  gliding  him  with  a  hooked  implement,  walked  a 
mahout,  his  scarlet  turban  and  white  waist  cloth  contrasting  glaringly  with 
the  dead  bronze  of  his  otherwise  naked  form. 

In  the  howdah  of  the  leading  elephant,  reclining  in  an  attitude  of  medi- 

*  T/n's  sfofy  beg^an  in  (he  November  issue  of  The  Argosy.     The  two  back  numbers  unll  be 

mailed  to  atiy  ad  dress, on  receipt  of  20  cents. 
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tation,  but  with  a  restless  eye  and  nervous  air  in  striking  contrast  with  all  this 
sleepy  monotony  of  the  wilderness,  was  the  young  New  Yorker,  John 
Reynolds.  He  was  commencing  the  last  stage  of  the  most  perilous  and 
mysterious  journey  of  his  life. 

Ever  and  anon  at  some  turn  in  the  road  the  watcher  leaned  forward, 
peering  far  along  the  jungle  path  with  the  practised  glance  of  the  hunter. 
Then,  with  a  sigh  and  clouded  brow,  he  would  resume  his  forced  composure, 
waiting  the  next  turn  in  the  upward  highway. 

Suddenly,  after  one  of  these  eager  surveys,  there  came  an  expression  of 
pleasure  over  his  countenance,  and  his  heart  leaped.  There,  patiently 
waiting  him  under  the  shelter  of  some  trees,  he  spied  two  figures. 

They  were  women,  both  dressed  in  hunting  costume  of  dark  gray,  one 
very  tall,  angular,  and  awkward  even  in  repose  ;  the  other  small,  calmly  at 
ease,  a  little  pale  with  misgivings,  but  ready  for  any  emergency. 

As  the  elephants  approached,  the  taller  of  the  two  left  her  companion  and 
came  swiftly  forward.  Reynolds  descended  from  his  howdah  and  greeted  an 
Englishwoman  of  the  rugged  Yorkshire  type,  broad  of  shoulder,  and  with  a 
face  full  of  quiet  and  aggressive  strength. 

There  was  force  and  loyalty  in  every  line,  self  poi.sed  and  unconquerable 
will  in  even  the  apology  for  a  smile  with  which  she  met  her  leader. 

The  young  man  took  her  measure  all  in  a  glance,  with  the  certainty  of 
the  character  reader. 

**Jove!"  he  murmured.  **A  cross  between  a  Spanish  duenna  and  a 
Joan  of  Arc  !  But  how  splendid  for  our  purpose  !  A  woman  with  a  face 
and  figure  like  that  would  confront  without  hesitation  all  the  demons  in 
the  devil  dancer's  catalogue." 

A  great  sense  of  relief  came  over  him.  He  had  faithful  servants  in  the 
party  ;  but  here  he  met  one  who  was  worthy  to  become  a  comrade — a  person 
with  force,  one  able  and  willing  to  share  the  responsibilities  of  the  task  in 
hand.  Her  very  presence  inspired  courage.  All  this  flashed  through  his  mind. 

**  Mr.  Reynolds,  I  believe  ! '' 

The  voice  was  low  and  rather  husky,  and  she  looked  at  him  coldly. 

**  At  your  service  !  "   said  the  young  man  warmly. 

**  Are  you  ready  ?" 

V  Yes;  I  am  armed  and  well  prepared,  madam,**  he  replied. 

**  Bagley,  if  you  please — Miss  Bagley,  sir.'* 

**  Very  plesed  to  meet  you,  Miss  Bagley,"  he  said,  for  lack  of  something 
better  to  say. 

**  Your  transport  train  looks  promising,  Mr.  Reynolds.  You  have  taken 
great  pains,  I  fancy.*' 

•*  I  have  given  attention  to  every  detail,  I  assure  you,*'  was  the  confident 
reply.  **  The  servants  are  the  best,  the  provisions  ample  for  any  emer- 
gency, my  two  native  hunters  absolutely  reliable,  and  the  elephants  the  pick 
of  the  island.  Allow  me  to  say  that  the  rear  elephant,  which  is  yours  for 
the  journey,  had  the  honor  some  twenty  years  ago  of  bearing  his  highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  up  through  the  Tamil  jungles  on  a  shooting  trip,  and 
was  chosen  among  eight  hundred  beasts  for  that  distinction.** 
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Bagley's  face  showed  her  pleasure. 

:he  hunt  for  wild  beasts  necessitates  the  utmost  care,  how  much 
he  hunt  for  man,  particularly  when  that  cue  is  so  dear  to  us  !  " 
s  continued. 

noman  drew  a  long  breath. 

ue,"  he  saidsharply,  "  we  must  be  off  in  order  to  reach  Nallande 
aking  a  halt." 

le  swaying  back  of  the  old  burden  bearer  be  passed  a  silent,  trim 
ire  by  the  roadside.  Back  of  her  was  a  bullock  cart,  with  a  swarthy 
!se  in  charge.  In  the  tall  grass  beyond  lay  several  boxes  and  hamp- 
lining  the  necessities  for  the  journey.  Reynolds'  heart  quickened  aa 
tiis  eyes  toward  the  flushed  and  downcast  face ;  but  there  was  not  an 
i^lance,  not  one  gesture  of  recognition. 

ort  skirt  and  tightly  buttoned  leggings,  trim  bodice,  and  Eton  hat  of 
straw,  with  gleaming  rifle  slung  across  her  back,  her  gloved  hand 
ipon  the  hilt  of  a  hunting  knife  in  a  snake  skin  case  at  her  belt,  she 
ed  a  modern  Diana. 

le  turn  in  the  road  he  glanced  about  suddenly.  For  a  moment  their 
,  and  she  gave  him  one  look,  one  smile  of  gratitude  and  faith,  then 
her  reserve,  awaiting  the  state  elephant. 

lolds  sank  back  upon  the  comfortable  cushions,  a  smile  of  content 
he  place  of  the  frown  of  misgiving  worn  all  the  way  from  far 
ay,  from  farther  New  York  ;  for  that  one  look  from  the  girl  was 
first  drop  of  wild  honey  to  the  jungle  starved  wanderer, 
halting  place  for  the  night  was  the  ancient  city  of  Hallande,  once 
3w  an  insignificant  hamlet  with  a  few  huts.  Two  separate  camps 
;hed  side  by  side,  but  entirely  independent  of  each  other.  They 
slicates  in  every  respect,  except  that  two  of  the  attendants  in  the 
lent  of  the  "  memsahibs,"  as  the  natives  called  them,  were  Cingha- 
uen,  well  trained  in  service,  and  one  an  excellent  cook, 
early  on  the  second  morning  Miss  Bagley  invaded  the  camp  of  Mr. 
s  and  poured  forth  her  grievances. 

was  given  to  understand  that  you  had  employed  trustworthy 
,"  she  began, 

I  believed  them,"  said  Reynolds,  rising  from  his  hammock  and 
',  a  little  ammonia  upon  a  troublesome  tick — a  tiny  insect  with  a 
an  beak,  the  size  of  a  flea,  but  with  a  poisonous  sting,  with  millions 
I  the  jungle  abounds — and  then  lighting  another  pipeful  of  Cavendish. 
X,  Miss  Bagley,  those  coolies  were  recommended  by  the  British 
E  Colombo.  I  told  him  that  there  was  to  be  an  Knglish  lady  of 
n  the  party,  so  that  he  took  extra  pains,  for  which  I  paid  a  most 
at  demand  in  the  matter  of  hire.  I  am  disappointed  if  they  do  not 
to  your  expectations. " 

■appointed  ?"  she  gasped.  "  Why,  they  are  simply  atrooous.  Do 
w  what  that  miserable  cook  served  us  for  supper  last  night  ?  I  did 
)ver  it  until  this  morning,  when  I  went  to  the  kitchen  between  the 
d  saw  the  skin  hanging  by  the  tail  from  the  limb  of  a  banyan." 
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» 
**  Can't  imagine/*  said  Reynolds,  who,  nevertheless,  guessed  the  truth. 

**  A  ttcpolonga,  sir — ^snake  steaks,  if  yoti  please,  sir  !  "  she  cried.  '*  A 
great,  ugly  twelve  foot  reptile " 

**  Great  delicac}%"  broke  in  Reynolds.  **I  had  some  of  the  same.  A 
cross  between  frogs*  legs  and  fricasseed  pullet.  After  all,  it  served  you 
right,"  he  went  on,  lighting  another  match  and  puffing  vigorously  at  his 
bulldog  briarwood. 

**  Served  me  what,  sir  ?  **  she  cried.    '*  What  do  you  mean  ?  ** 

**  I  mean  simply.  Miss  Bagley,  that  travelers  through  the  jungle  must 
abide  by  the  menu,  and  not  go  prowling  around  the  kitchen  to  find  out  what 
they  have  been  eating." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  was  her  answer.  **  I  wish  not  only  to  know 
what  I  eat,  but  I  must  see  it  cooked.*' 

**  Then  you  must  be  prepared  to  starve  in  the  jungle,  unless  you  can  live 
on  hardtack  and  Apollinaris.     By  the  way,  what  did  3'ou  say  to  the  cook?" 

**  I  didn't  say  anything.  I  just  banged  her  over  the  head  with  this  stick.'* 

"  What  ?  '*  cried  the  listener,  paling.     **  You  struck  her?  '* 

*  *  And  a  good  one.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  I  might  storm  and  rail  a  month 
of  Sundays.  I  don't  speak  her  language,  nor  does  she  understand  mine. 
But  here's  one  language  that  every  one  understands.*' 

'*  You  did  very  wrong,"  said  Reynolds.  *'  You  must  remember  you  are 
not  in  a  civilized  land.  We  are  at  the  mercy  of  these  people,  in  a  measure. 
Winah  !  "  he  called  out  to  his  man  servant  hastily,  '*  go  down  and  call  the 
cook  of  the  memsahib's camp.  I  want  to  see  her.**  Then,  when  the  man 
had  disappeared,  he  added  to  Miss  Bagley,  '*  You  cannot  rule  by  force  when 
you  are  in  the  minority  twenty  to  one  !  *' 

**  And  such  people  as  they  are — oh,  such  heathens  !  "  cried  Miss  Bagley, 
not  hearing  a  word  of  counter  counsel.  '*  Why,  last  night  I  could  not  sleep 
for  a  great  torn  tom  pounding  and  discordant  singing  over  on  the  hillside 
yonder.  Well,  I  got  up,  dressed,  and  went  over  there.  Now  what  do  you 
think  I  saw  the  miserable  heathens  doing?  " 

"  Can't  imagine,"  said  Reynolds,  who  nevertheless  surmised. 

*  *  There  were  thirty  or  forty  people  gathered  in  a  circle,  with  torches  and 
tom  toms,  in  the  center  a  young  girl  stretched  out  on  a  rush  couch.  She 
was  sick — looked  as  if  she  were  dead,  in  fact.  Around  her  weredancing  three 
awful  creatures  with  long  hair  away  down  their  backs,  greasy  naked  bodies, 
and  the  most  appalling  masks  on  that  I  ever  beheld — red,  yellow,  and  black, 
with  flaring  eyes  and  distended  jaws.  Well,  of  course  I  thought  they  were 
trying  to  kill  the  poor  thing,  so  I  rushed  in  and  stopped  them." 

**  A  very  impolitic,  and  I  must  say  dangerous,  thing  to  do." 
"  Perhaps,  sir.  But  do  you  know  what  those  idiots  were  trying  to  do? 
They  were  actually  trying  to  scare  the  devil  out  of  the  girl.  Just  think  ! 
Such  heathen  rites,  and  by  people  several  of  whom  confessed  to  me  that  they 
were  members  of  our  mission  churches  I  Oh,  it  was  awful.  I  tried  my  best 
to  stop  them — pleaded  and  threatened,  a«d  even  offered  to  pay  for  an  English 
doctor  to  be  brought  up  from  Kandy.  Well,  what  happened  ?  The  girl 
gave  a  gasp  and  died,  and  then  they  said  that  /did  it.     Imagine  !  " 
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"  Well,  I  guess,  between  you  all " 

"Sahib,"  ititemipted  Wioab  breathlessly.  "  Dauga-Dylc  and  bU  wife, 
the  cook  of  the  memsahib's  camp,  have  fled  back  to  Kaiidy  in  a  rage." 

"  What  !  "  cried  the  leader,  leaping  up. 

The  woDian  was  startled  bat  defiant, 

'■  It  is  true,  sahib.  They  say  that  lady  struck  the  cook  over  the  head 
with  a  club.  Nearly  killed  her.  No  reason  what  for,  sahib.  They  are 
gone,  sahib." 

"  But  they  will  starve  in  the  jungle " 

"  Oh,  never  fear,  sahib,"  said  the  coolie,  with  a  smile  that  was  half  a 
sneer  ;  ' '  they  filled  a  hamper  from  the  memsahib's  stores ' ' 

"What!" 

' '  And  Danga-Dyk  took  the  tnemsahib'i  rifle  and  a  belt  of  cartridges.  Oh, 
no  ;  they  won't  starve." 

Reynolds  was  silent,  for  fear  that  he  might  say  somethiog  to  the  author  of 
the  troubles  that  would  not  only  make  matters  worse,  but  would  also  display 
disafiectiou  among  the  whites  before  the  servants,  who  would  be  bound  to 
spread  the  news. 

"Ob,  the  brutes !  "  shrieked  Miss  Bagley,  clenching  her  great  fists,  so 
that  the  coolie  fled  in  alarm.     "  My  rifle  stolen  by  those  wretches " 

"  See  here,"  said  Reynolds  sharply,  seeing  the  servant  had  disappeared. 
' '  Yon  are  getting  us  into  a  mess  out  of  which  it  will  soon  be  impossible  to 
crawl.  Now,  let  me  tell  you  one  thing,  and  this  goes  for  the  present  and 
for  the  future."  He  came  toward  her  and  she  knew  he  was  in  dead  earnest. 
"  I  am  the  leader  of  this  party,  and  not  you.  You  shall  obey  my  orders,  or 
I'll  pack  you  on  an  elephant  and  ship  you  through  to  Colombo  in  disgrace." 

"Oh,  will  you  ! "     Her  tone  was  half  fear,  half  fight, 

"Yes — I — will!"  was  the  savage  rejoinder,  and  the  three  little  words 
went  home.  "Now  you  just  go  back  to  your  tent  and  cool  down.  I'll  go 
to  work  to  pacify  these  creatures,  if  it  is  possible,  and  undo  your  blundering. 
Not  a  word — I  won't  listen  !  Go  back  to  your  tent,  I  tell  you  ;  for  if  the 
coolies  hear  ns  quarreling,  they  will  mutiny  and  it  will  all  be  up  with  us," 

Sullenly  and  defiantly  she  faced  him  for  a  moment  and  then  moved  off 
.slowly.     Reynolds  shouted  to  the  man. 

"  Bring  every  coolie,  hunter,  and  mahout  here  to  my  tent  at  once  !  "  he 
commanded.     "  Make  haste  1  " 

The  attendants  to  a  man  were  drawn  up  before  Reynolds,  who  took  a 
camp  stool  and  lighted  a  cheroot. 

"  The  memsahib's  cook  and  her  husband  have  gone,"  he  began,  "  As, 
-soon  as  they  get  back  to  Kandy,  they  will  be  arrested  and  thrown  into  a 
dungeon.     I  left  orders  to  that  effect." 

There  was  a  murmur,  half  of  amazement,  half  of  pity,  and  several  looked 
as  if  they  would  like  to  run  after  the  deserters  and  warn  them  of  their  fate. 

"  I  want  to  know  if  there  is  any  one  else  here  who  is  not  content  to  go 
on  with  me.  If  there  is,  let  him  come  forward  and  declare  himself.  I  will 
not  only  pay  what  is  due  him,  but  give  him  a  letter  to  the  consul  which  will 
save  him  from  arrest.     Do  you  understand  ?' 
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Some  of  the  silent  hearers  nodded,  digging  holes  thoughtfully  in  the 
sand  with  their  flat  toes  and  muttering.  Those  who  did  not  understand 
listened  to  the  head  hunter,  who  was  an  able  interpreter. 

There  was  hesitation,  then  the  coolies  drew  aside  in  a  council  of  war. 

•  *  I  will  give  you  all  the  time  you  wish  to  decide,  *  *  said  Reynolds,  '  *  only 
your  decision  must  be  final.  There  must  be  no  backsliding  or  it  will  go 
hard  with  the  traitor.  Remember  this,  and  decide  once  and  for  all.  Winah, 
call  me  when  they  have  settled  the  matter." 

With  these  words,  and  oppressed  with  many  misgivings,  the  young  com- 
mander of  the  party  passed  moodily  into  his  tent. 


Chaptbr  XIII. — The  Tragic  Episode  of  the  Rodiyahs. 

The  much  concerned  Reynolds  sat  down  at  once  to  write  to  Miss  Pyke 
and  inform  her  of  the  trouble  threatening  them. 

Mv  Dear  Miss  Pykb: 

With  sad  lack  of  forethought,  your  maid  and  companion  has  committed  some  indis- 
cretions which  are  liable  to  lead  to  complications.  She  gave  grievons  offense  by  inter, 
fering  with  some  semi  religions  warship  of  the  natives  last  night,  bringing  down  upon  us 
the  wtath  of  the  semi  savages,  and  this  morning  she  took  such  umbrage  at  somethingf  the 
cook  had  done  that  she  split  open  the  head  of  the  coolie  woman  with  a  stick.  The  result 
you  may  know-^the  cook  and  her  angry  husband  have  fled  from  camp,  carrying  witli 
them  stores  and  valuables  which  we  very  much  needed.  This  event  has  brought  rebellion 
among  our  people,  and  the  outcome  of  the  miserable  affair  is  doubtful. 

The  hunters  and  coolies  are  in  conference  now ;  and  if  they  decide  adversely  to  our 
plans,  it  means  an  instant  abandonment  of  the  whole  trip— a  prospect  so  lamentable  that  I 
cannot  face  it. 

The  natives  are  very  sensitive  and  revengeful ;  and  to  be  abandoned  by  them  here  in 
the  jungle  would  be  serious — so  serious,  indeed,  as  to  cause  one  to  shudder  to  think  of  il. 
The  blow  being  struck  by  a  woman  (and  one  who  herself  occupies  the  position  of  a  superior 
servant),  the  natives  simply  could  not  condone  the  indignity.  I  myself  should  never  have 
dared  such  a  thing,  however  angry,  knowing  full  well  the  spirit  of  revenge,  which  is  the 
savag&^s  chief  moral  law. 

You  must  instruct  Miss  Bagley  to  lay  aside  every  weapon,  to  treat  the  coolies  with 
some  decency,  or 

I  have  just  been  called  to  the  door  of  my  tent  where  the  chief  hunter,  representing 
the  native  attendants,  brings  me  the  ultimatum.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  they  will  all 
remain  loyal  provided  '  that  the  she  wolf's  claws  are  clipped.*  In  other  words,  if  Miss 
Bagley  is  shorn  of  her  authority  to  bully  and  beat  them  at  will.  I  have  given  the  promise, 
and  from  hence  she  is  not  to  give  an  order.  You  must  keep  her  near  you  so  that  she  will 
not  be  likely  to  thrust  upon  us  any  such  complications  again  ;  because  the  farther  we  j^o, 
the  more  difficult  become  the  embarrassments  and  formidable  the  retreat.  The  natives 
fear  the  Bagley — ^which  perhaps  may  give  you  a  sense  of  security — but  to  keep  the  attend- 
ants by  us  to  the  end  of  this  perilous  journey  we  must  use  the  utmost  tact.  We  are 
dependent  on  these  people  for  safety  and  comfort,  whatever  may  be  our  assumptions  of 
authority. 

This  letter  having  been  despatched  to  the  camp  of  the  memsahibs,  the 
order  was  given  to  prepare  for  the  march. 

For  the  remainder  of  that  day  the  party  traveled  in  silence  through  the 
wilderness,  every  now  and  then  passing  ruins  which  testified  to  an  ancient 
civilization  of  a  high  order. 


r  — 
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What  was  now  a  trackless  forest  was  once  a  veritable  garden,  with  cities 
of  vast  wealth,  having  marble  streets  extending  for  miles  with  massive  stone 
lamps  at  the  crossings,  gilded  domes,  and  noble  pagodas  ;  the  whole  capital 
surrounded  by  a  wall  upon  which  four  double  chariots  could  have  raced 
abreast. 

On  taking  up  the  journey  after  the  second  halt  for  rest,  the  party  had  not 
proceeded  far  when,  in  the  highway  ahead,  was  heard  a  strange  call,  some- 
thing human,  yet  like  the  scream  of  the  jackal. 

**Rodiyahs  !  "  exclaimed  Winah  with  a  start,  and  every  native  bowed 
his  head,  repeating,  '*  Rodiyahs  !  Rodiyahs  ! " 

Somewhat  mystified  by  the  eflFect  on  the  coolies  of  this  strange  word, 
Reynolds  was  about  to  address  his  head  hunter  on  the  subject,  when  he  saw 
a  little  further  on  a  swarthy  man  lying  by  the  roadside  apparently  writhing 
in  agony. 

The  coolies  to  a  man  dropped  their  eyes  and  turned  their  heads  away,  as 
if  they  expected  to  be  struck  down  for  giving  the  suffering  one  a  pitying 
glance.  Reynolds  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  man  was  shamming  in 
order  to  extort  money  or  food.  He  therefore  paid  no  attention  to  the  man, 
but  passed  on,  but  when  the  memsahib*s  elephant  came  up  it  stopped. 

The  encampment  was  made  early  owing  to  the  discovery  of  a  favorable 
spot  in  a  high  and  dry  clearing  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  Malwatta 
river.  A  light  supper  was  served,  and  as  Reynolds  sat  before  his  tent  watch- 
ing the  antics  of  a  score  of  monkeys  playing  a  game  of  flying  leap  frog 
through  the  jungle's  edge,  he  saw  a  wild  group  of  coolies  racing  down  from 
the  camp  of  the  memsahibs,  headed  by  the  chief  hunter. 

"Well,  what  now?" 

"  Pardon,  sahib,*'  said  the  chief  hunter  gravely,  bowing  low,  **  but  you 
have  done  a  dangerous  thing  to  allow  the  Rodiyah  to  become  the  servant  of 
the  nienisahib. " 

• '  What's  that  ?  "  said  the  listener. 

**  Ah,  then  you  do  not  know.  Thank  God,  sahib,  it  was  not  on  your 
orders."  He  turned  to  the  coolies,  telling  them  that  the  sahib  was  not  even 
aware  of  what  had  happened,  and  that  now  he  would  settle  the  matter. 

**  What  does  this  mean  ?"  asked  Reynolds  anxiously. 

**  This,  worthy  sahib,"  was  the  chief  hunter's  reply,  as*  he  drew  a  deep 
breath  like  one  preparing  to  tell  a  long  story.  **  The  Rodiyahs  are  an  out- 
cast jungle  tribe  with  which  the  very  lowest  caste  of  native  Cingalese  or 
even  Tamils  will  not  condescend  to  mingle.  Away  back  in  early  ages, 
sahib,  according  to  the  sacred  chronicles  of  the  Mahawanso,  these  people  were 
the  deer  hunters  who  supplied  the  early  kings  with  venison  for  the  royal 
tables.  Once,  not  finding  deer,  they  had  the  audacity  to  substitute  human 
flesh  for  venison,  the  king  liking  it  so  much  that  he  offered  a  large  bounty 
to  his  hunters  to  find  more  of  it.  They  continued  to  supply  the  sovereign 
with  human  flesh  till  they  were  discovered  in  the  act  of  killing  human  game, 
after  which,  proof  being  brought  to  the  king,  he  consigned  the  hunters  to  the 
jungle,  making  them  an  outcast  race,  with  the  name  'Rodiyahs,'  which 
means  *  Unclean.'  " 
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Reynolds  lighted  his  cheroot  and  made  himself  at  ease.  ''  That  is  inter- 
esting/' he  said.     ''  Go  on.     What  has  that  to  do  with  us? '' 

"Hear  me  out,  sahib,  if  you  please,"  said  the  hunter,  drawing  closer.: 
''  From  that  early  day  these  people  have  been  outcasts  and  jungle  wanderers. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  speak  our  language.  They  are  beneath  our  lowest 
caste.  By  order  of  the  early  kings  they  are  not  allowed  to  enter  our 
villages,  to  draw  w-ater  from  a  well,  to  enter  a  vihara  to  pray,  nor  a  hall  of 
justice  to  present  a  petition.  It  was  also  decreed  that  the  Rodiyah  must  call 
out  when  meeting  a  native  on  the  highway,  so  that  the  latter  may  bow  his 
head  and  pass  on  without  so  much  as  looking  on  so  contemptible  a  man 
beast,  as  happened  this  day  when  the  caravan  met  this  Rodiyah  wounded  on 
the  road." 

'"Wounded?"  echoed  Reynolds,  his  conscience  somewhat  pricked  that 
he  should  have  passed  the  suffering  man  without  offering  him  succor. 

**  Yes,  worthy  sahib,  the  man  was  wounded — ^bitten  by  a  cobra.  The 
*  memsahib  she  wolf  '  ordered  the  mahout  to  stop  there  as  they  were  passing, 
then  she  got  down  and  discovered  the  trouble.  The  Rodiyah  had  killed  the 
cobra  after  being  bitten,  and  it  lay  there  beneath  him  ;  but  the  bite  was  a 
bad  one,  just  above  the  knee. 

*'  The  Rodiyah  asked  her  for  a  knife,  and  getting  it,  slit  open  the  head 
of  the  cobra,  taking  out  the  small  white  porous  bone,  which,  you  know,  is 
an  antidote  to  its  own  poison.  Binding  this  over  the  wound,  by  the  help  of 
the  memsahib's  brandy  flask,  the  man  recovered.  Now,  all  of  this  was 
bad  enough ;  but  when  the  memsahib  actually  dared  to  make  the  Rodiyah 
a  body  servant  she  committed  a  sin  which  no  native  can  forgive.  In  fact, 
sahib,  these  people  had  already  packed  up  their  belongings  and  a  goad 
many  of  the  stores,  just  as  the  cook  and  Danga-Dyk  did  at  Nallande,  and 
were  going  to  desert.  *  * 

''What  !  "  cried  the  young  man  in  a  sudden  rage.  "  Going  to  desert 
without  even  consulting  me  ?  " 

''Yes,  sahib;  and  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  get  them  to  come  here 
with  me  and  make  the  matter  plain.     What  is  to  be  done,  sahib  ?  " 

Reynolds  was  pacing  forward  and  backward  deep  in  thought. 

"  Go,  bring  the  Rodiyah  here,"  he  commanded,  at  last. 

The  chief  hunter  recoiled  before  him.  "What  !  I  bring  the  Rodiyah 
here  ?  Why,  sahib,  I  should  lose  caste  instantly  if  I  even  so  much  as  looked 
at  the  loathsome  beast,  to  say  nothing  of  touching  him.  If  you  should  even 
so  much  as  speak  to  the  outcast,  sahib,  these  people  would  flee  from  you  as 
if  you  yourself  were  an  unclean  demon  like  the  Rodiyahs  themselves. 
Impossible,  sahib." 

Reynolds  drew  a  deep  breath.  "  I^ave  these  people  here  with  me, 
then,"  he  said,  "  and  tell  the  '  memsahib  she  wolf  that  I  wish  to  see 
her." 

The  hunter  spoke  to  the  coolies  and  then  left,  while  the  puzzled  leader 
paced  up  and  down  the  clearing,  thinking. 

Soon  he  saw  a  scattering  of  the  natives  as  if  a  mad  bull  had  been  let 
loose  in  their  midst,  and  on  looking  up  confronted  Miss  Bagley. 
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**  Well,  sir,"  she  murmured,  '*  I  have  come.'* 

**  Thank  you,"  said  Reynolds.  He  dashed  the  ashes  from  his  cheroot, 
then  faced  her. 

"  You  have  made  more  trouble,'  *  he  said  very  quietly. 

**  Indeed  !  "  was  the  ironical  sneer. 

*'  Oh,  I  realize  that  what  you  did  was  done  out  of  the  goodness  of  your 
heart." 

*  *  A  virtue  which  you  evidently  have  not,  seeing  that  you  passed  a  dying 
wretch  in  the  highway  and  never  oflFered  him  a  glass  of  water,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  saving  his  life." 

'*  Listen  !  "  broke  in  the  other,  .suppressing  his  anger.  '*  We  must  not 
appear  to  quarrel  or  there  will  be  more  trouble.  We  must  talk  this  matter 
over  calmly.  You  do  not  understand.  This  man  was  a  Rodiyah — an  out- 
cast, a  jungle  pariah " 

*' Well,  what  of  that?  So  much  greater  the  credit  for  having  saved 
him." 

**  Hear  me  out !  "  he  interrupted.  **  I  am  not  criticising  your  deed,  but 
your  taking  the  man  into  your  service  afterward.  Let  me  tell  you  just  what 
this  means — just  what  has  happened,  and  what  is  bound  to  happen  if  you 
persist." 

Slowly  and  with  great  care  Reynolds  put  before  the  "she  wolf"  the 
.situation  as  presented  by  the  chief  hunter,  forgetting  no  detail. 

**  Now,  MissBagley,"  he  ended,  **you  must  discharge  him — send  him 
back  to  the  jungles  with  some  little  present  of  food  and  clothing " 

**  What  I  "  was  the  exclamation.  **  Send  that  sick  man  into  the  wilder- 
ness again  to  perish  ?  Never,  sir  !  Why  it  would  be  nothing  less  than 
murder  on  my  part." 

**  But  it  is  compulsory.  We  shall  be  instantly  deserted  if  you  don't,  and 
that  is  the  least  calamity  that  can  befall  us.  To  keep  him  here  means  to  declare 
the  Rodiyah  our  equal ;  in  other  words,  that  we  are  unclean  in  their  eyes, 
and  thus  liable  to  be  preyed  upon  and  despoiled  of  everything  we  have  of 
value." 

**  Well,"  said  the  woman,  **  I  would  like  to  see  one  of  the  beasts  come 
near  my  tent.     I  should  fill  him  so  full  of  daylight " 

*•  Tut  tut  !  Have  a  care.  You  must  not  talk  like  that.  Go  back  to 
your  tent  and  consult  Miss  Pyke." 

*  *  I  have  done  so.  We  are  of  one  and  the  same  mind.  We  wish  to  keep 
the  Rodiyah.  He  adores  us  for  having  saved  his  life.  He  is  a  magnificent 
savage,  and  has  a  fine,  honest  face,  unlike  these  effeminate  and  sneaky 
scoundrels  you  have  provided  us  with.  He  has,  moreover,  some  rude  sense  of 
gratitude,  and  would  fight  for  us  to  the  death  if  need  be.  Then,  too,  he  is 
an  excellent  shot " 

**  But  there  is  to  be  no  fighting,  there  is  to  be  no  trouble  !  Go  back  to 
your  tent,  I  beg  of  you,  and  I  will  quiet  the  natives.  I  will  tell  them  that 
you  will  send  the  Rodiyah  back  to  the  jungles  as  soon  as  he  recovers  from 
the  cobra  wound — probably  tomorrow  morning " 

**  But  I  won't.     He's  worth  ten  coolies,  and  I  simply  won't  send  a  sick 
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man  into-  the  forest  ta  peri^,  and  that's  the  endofit; ''andrshe  walked 
amy. 

*'  No/'  aaid'ReyiuddSy  trenibkingv  beads  of  sweat  rolling  down  his  temples, 
'*  that's  not  the  end  of  it  ;  that's  just  the  beginning." 

Be3ntiold6  called  the  banter  and  the  memsahib's  ooolies,  and  made  theui 
pflomiaes,  foremoet  o£  which- was  that  the  offienstve  outcast  was  to  be  sent  into 
the  jungle  at  daybreak. 

*'  No,  it  most  be  done  tonight,  sahib^'*  said  the  hunter  gloomily,  "or 
the  native  attendaasts  will  not  sleeps  and  trouUe  is  sure  to  follow." 

"  But  the  man  is  sick — tell  them  that  he  is  very  sick,  and  would  die  in 
the  forest. " 

'*  They  say  that  it  is  better  so,  sahib. *' 

**They  must  wait  till  morning — tell  them-  that  they  must— do  you 
understand?  '^^  cried  the  now  angry  young  man,  losing  all  patience.  *'  It  is 
too  late  to  do  anything  tonight.  Go  back  to  your  camp,  I  tell  you.  In  the 
morning  it  will  all  be  arranged.  You  need  not  see  the  man — need  not  go 
near  him.  Enough  of  this  !  I  am  willing  to  do  anything  that  is  within 
reason,  but  I  will  do  nothing  till  daylight.     That  ends  it.'' 

The  interpreter  turned  to  the  sullen-  coolies,  who  had  watdied  this 
otttbreak  with  a  speeies  of  wonder  mingled  with  rage.  He  told  them  every- 
thing  the  sahib  had  said,  and  they  dispersed  with  angary  mtttterings. 

Re3iiolds  went  into  his  tent,  and  there  by  the  light  of  a  buUseye 
lantern  poured  forth  his  fears  and  forebodings  in*  a  note  to  Miss  Pyke. 

All  was  quiet^-^minously  so,  the  calm  before  the  storm.  Re3'nolds  kept 
alert  for  some  hours,  wandering  about  watching  the  natives ;  but  6nally 
returned  to  his  tent  and  threw  himself  into  his  hammock. 

**  Bah  I  **  he  murmured.  "  There  is  no  trouUe,  and  there  will  be  none.  ** 
.  Soon — at  least  so  it  seemed,  though  in  truth  many  hours  had  passed — the 
light  sleeper  heard  a  whispered  voice  at  his  tent  door. 

'*  Mr.  Reynolds  I "  the  voice  repeated.     '*  Oh,  come  quick — quick  !  " 

He  sprang  to  the  tent  door  and  saw  there  a  figure  in  the  dense  shadows. 
•  He  could  only  hear  her  frightened  sobs. 

* '  What's  the  matter  ? '  *  he  called  out.     * '  What  has  happened  ?  ' ' 

*'  I  don't  know — I  don't  know.     Miss  Bagley  is  asleep *' 

**Well,  what  of  that?" 

'^You  do  not  understand!  She  is  so  soundly  asleep  that — that  I  can't 
wake  her.    I  have  been  trying  for  an  hour.    I  don't  know,  but  I — I  fear " 

Instinctively  he  realized  the  meaning  of  the  news.  **Wait!"  he 
whispered.  Then  he  snatched  up  his  ready  rifle  lit  his  bullseye  lantern, 
and  stole  back  to  the  spot  where  Alice  stood. 


Chapter  XIV. — In  the  Cave  Temple  Dungeon. 

Were  four  men  to  be  taken  from  a  great  city  and  to  be  transported 
suddenly  to  a  crater  of  the  moon,  even  the  problems  that  would  confront 
them  there  could  scarcely  be  more  perplexing  than  tho.se  which  hour  by 
hour  our  four  pilgrims  of  Buddha  were  forced  to  face  ! 
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The  old  man  was  dead — dead  with  the  great  catseye  upon  his  heart,  with 
the  wonderful  hypnotic  power  which  he  possessed  now  impotent  and  vain. 
He  had  left  four  men  in  such  a  predicament  as  never  human  beings  had 
known  before. 

Naked,  starved,  without  a  weapon,  without  a  compass,  they  seemed  to 
have  awakened  from  a  long  and  terrible  sleep.  The  spell  of  the  trance 
worker  was  over,  for  he  was  dead  ! 

For  some  hours  the  comrades  gathered  their  orange  robes  about  them 
and  sat  there  in  the  semi  twilight,  staring  into  one  another's  faces  !  Finally 
the  scientist  grouped  his  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

Vaguely  the  doctor  stared  about  him.  Here  and  there  bright  penciliugs 
of  light  seemed  to  stab  through  the  interlacing  roof  of  green.  Bewildered 
before  this  wonder  world  of  tropical  nature,  he  sat  for  some  time  beside  the 
cave  door,  when  suddenly,  in  a  little  pool  of  water  no  larger  than  his  two 
hands,  a  remnant  of  the  storm  held  in  the  hollow  of  a  fallen  fiscus  trunk,  he 
caught  a  glimp.se  of  his  own  face.  And  such  a  face  !  It  looked  like  that 
of  a  fiend  ! 

•*  My  God  I "  he  munnured.      **  And  that  is  me — poor  Tom  Biggs  !  " 

His  eyes  were  suddenly  arrested  by  the  sight  of  fresh  blood  trickling 
down  his  thin,  naked  limbs,  and  then  he  saw  that  he  was  literally  covered 
with  the  tiny  leeches  with  which  the  jungle  abounds.  These  little  pests 
hang  by  their  tails  from  twigs  and  branches,  and,  endowed  with  five  pair  of 
eyes,  watch  for  their  passing  prey.  Fastening  themselves  upon  the  flesh, 
though  no  larger  than  a  pin  at  first,  they  soon  fill  themselves  so  full  of  blood 
that  they  actually  burst  of  their  own  gluttony,  and  the  first  that  the  sufferer 
knows  is  the  sight  of  little  rivulets  of  blood  and  a  sense  of  faintness. 

Picking  the  pests  one  by  one  from  his  body,  he  crept  back  into  the  cave, 
where,  after  a  little  time,  he  became  well  enough  used  to  the  gloom  to  see 
the  forms  and  faces  of  his  comrades,  and  beyond  them  the  two  Veddahs 
crouching  in  terror,  as  if  watching  their  chance  to  escape.  The  savages  had 
gathered  up  their  poor  belongings,  including  half  a  carcass  of  a  panther,  and 
were  about  to  desert  the  cave. 

Biggs  became  possessed  of  the  idea  that  these  people  could  tell  him  how 
lie  and  his  comrades  could  escape.  Slowly  and  in  most  friendly  fashion  the 
doctor  advanced  toward  the  frightened  pair,  who  saw  now  in  the  white  men 
no  longer  docile,  half  slumbering  hypnotic  subjects,  but  men  of  action  and 
intelligence. 

With  conciliatory  gestures,  the  doctor  stroked  the  head  of  the  little 
Veddah  babe  and  took  its  tiny  hand  in  his  own,  caressing  it.  The  mother 
grew  calmer,  and  after  a  time  seemed  even  to  take  some  pleasure  in  seeing 
her  child  petted  by  the  .sahib. 

The  doctor  then  turned. his  attention  to  the  Veddah,  taking  up  his  bow 
and  examining  it  with  looks  of  wonder.  The  arrow,  too,  he  placed  in  the 
giant  weapon,  but  his  weak  arm  was  unable  to  draw  it.  The  Veddah 
laughed,  seated  himself,  and  seizing  the  bow  with  his  toes,  drew  the  arrow 
to  the  full  length  with  ease.     The  doctor  applauded  warmly. 

Suddenly  in  the  dimness  he  saw  for  the  first  time  the  half  carcass  of  the 
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young  panther  whtdt  the  Veddahhad  bottnd.upso  as  to  bear  ttawaywitk  him. 
Thfi  blocMl  19011  it  was  still  fresh«  Crazy  with-  hit]q;er^  poor  Kggs  bent 
down  and  touched  his  lips  to  the  flesh,  finding  the  first  taste:  oi  that  which 
he  had  so  erayed  inczpresstblj  delicioas. 

The  Veddah  looked  at  him  first  with  wonder,  then  with  m  species  o£  pity. 
For  a  long  time  be  crouched  there^  watdiixrg  the  doctor  gnawing^  like  a  wild 
beast  at  tlse*  raw  fiesh«  Then,  without  a  word,  the  savage  leaped  Qp»  aeiaed 
hisarrowsvandbow,  and  was  gone. 

In  what  seemed  an  incredibly  short  time  the  Veddah  darkened  the  door 
of  the  cave  with  kis  piesemse  again.  He  was  groanii^  under  a  heavy 
burden.  The  doctor  was  delighted  beyond  expression:  to  findthatthe  hnnter 
had  broogkl  them  a;  desr-^-a  fine  young  stag  with  the  arrow  clean  througli 
his  heart. 

With  many  gestures  of  gratitude  the  doctor  thanked  the  savage  as  best 
heconld. 

'*  Boys,'*  said  the  doctor,  almost  genially,  to  die  otiiecs  who  had  been 
revived  by  some  of  the  good  meat^  fresh,  from  the  fiie,  ' '  we  are  ina  predica^ 
ment,  and  I  see  no  immediate  way  out  of  it.  We  are  somewhere  in  a  tropic 
jnngle,  heavens  knows  where^  but  presumably  still  on  earth.  We  might  as 
well  get  to  work'  to  put  ourselves  into  eonditioiB.  We  have  been  hynotiaed 
and  dragged  here  without  our  knowledge,  and  death  has  come  and  taken  the 
author  of  oar  woes/* 

A  shuddering  glance  at  the  pnostrate  form  was  the  only  answer  ta  this 
sentence. 

'*  The  problem,  how  we  can  get  out  of  this«  is  the  most  important  ; 
but  before  we  can  possibly  settle  on  a  plan,  we  must  provide  for  the 
present." 

'*  Well,  how  is  that  to  be  doae  ?  "  asked  oik  of  the  others  gravely. 

''  By  keeping  up  our  nerve  and  standing .  together.  This  wild  creature 
and  his  wife  will-  prove  a  godsend^  I  am  sure.  We  must  make  sure-  oi  their 
remaining  with  us. " 

**  How,  pray?*' 

*'  Well,  we  must  bribe  them  if  possible——" 

**  With  what  ?  "  came  the  ironical  interruption,  as  the  speaker  thrust  his 
hands  into  his  imaginary  pockets.  *'  I  don't  believe  I  could  bribe  a  yellow 
street  cur  with  a  dry  bone ' ' 

**  I  might  bribe  him  with  this — whatever  it  is  and  wherever  I  got  it/' 
said  Brandt,  holding  up  a  shrunken  hand  whereon  blazed  the  wonderful  ruby 
which:  he  had  found  in  the  magpie's  nest. 

The  men  bent  forward,  gazing  at  the  precious  bauble,  turning  away  with 
shaking  heads. 

'*  If  we  can't  bribe  them,  we  must  at  least  hokl  the  woman  here  by  focoe. 
The  man  will  get  enough  food  with  his  great  bow  to  suffice  for  all.  One  of 
us  must  stand  guard  at  the  door.  Now  see  here.  We  might  just  as  welL  fftce 
this  thing  with  courage  and  determination.  I  will  go  out  and  gather  some 
rushes  for  a  couch.  The  most  aUe  of  you  can  oome  with  meandget  together 
some  dry  wood  with  which  ta  keep  up  the  fire: '  * 
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**  Rather  a  come  down  from  a  metropolitan  club  rounder." 

"Sudden!  My  dear  fellow,  we  must  have  been  months  getting  here. 
If  you  could  only  see  yourself  you  would  not  doubt  me.'* 

"  Then  certainly  our  friends  have  discovered  our  departure " 

*' But  not  our  whereabouts,  that's  quite  evident.  Come,  none  of  this 
depending  upon  others.  We  have  more  than  enough  to  do  to  keep  from 
starvation  and  disease  till  something  turns  up  to  save  us.  Let's  quit  talking 
and  go  to  doing.  Pyke,  if  you  will  give  me  a  hand,  we  shall  give  the  old 
man  as  decent  a  burial  as  he  deserves." 

The  doctor  approached  his  comrade  and  shrank  back  on  looking  at  him 
closely.     The  man's  face  was  the  color  of  raw  beef. 

**  Here's  trouble,  boys.  I  believe  that  Pyke  has  jungle  fever  of  the  worst 
type.  Hurry  and  get  leaves  and  branches.  We  will  make  him  a  bed,  at 
least !     Come  ;  no  time  to  lose  !  " 

The  Veddah  had  crept  forward,  and  was  peering  into  the  sick  man's  face. 
Then  he  left  the  cave,  but  returned  with  an  armful  of  green  leaves  of 
immense  size,  and  some  moss  of  extraordinary  coldness,  which  he  laid  upon 
the  sufferer's  head.  Swathing  the  fever  stricken  pilgrim  in  the  leaves,  he 
went  out  again  and  returned  with  some  red  bark  which  he  proceeded  to 
pound  up  on  the  rocks  to  a  powder,  mixing  it  with  honey  and  giving  the 
rude  specific  to  his  patient. 

The  doctor  tasted  of  the  bark,  but  shook  his  head.  *' Either  my  taste 
has  all  gone  wrong,  or  else  this  savage  has  a  new  drug  for  jungle  fever. 
However,  it  is  probably  harmless,  and  I  am  all  at  sea " 

"  But  certainly  the  jungle  was  man's  first  drug  store,  and  ought  to  be 
his  principal  pharmacy  still." 

**  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said  the  scientist.  **  It's  very  easy  to  learn  how 
to  write  out  a  prescription  ;  but  to  go  into  the  forest  and  fill  it  out  yourself 
from  the  millions  of  varieties  of  medicinal  herbs,  roots,  barks,  and  flowers, 
requires  greater  skill  than  mine.  Doesn't  it  only  prove  how  superficial  our 
knowledge  is  when  a  successful  practitioner  of  a  civilized  city  must  put  his 
patient  in  the  hands  of  a  savage  who  doesn't  look  or  act  or  talk  with  any 
more  intelligence  than  a  chimpanzee,  and  yet  beats  your  medico  at  his 
own  game?  " 

Chatting  like  liberated  prisoners  now,  they  were  constructing  couches, 
and  finally  managed  to  get  the  sick  man  in  a  position  of  more  comfort  than 
he  had  yet  known. 

The  wild  Veddah  was  proving  a  friend  indeed.  His  first  care,  after 
getting  the  medicine  for  the  invalid,  was  to  care  for  the  dead.  When  the 
pilgrims  proposed  carrying  the  body  into  the  forest,  the  Veddah  made  signs 
indicating  that  he  had  a  better  plan.  Finding  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree 
near  by,  he  helped  them  to  slip  the  bound  body  into  it,  in  a  standing  position, 
and  then  he  sealed  all  the  apertures  below.  Bringing  down  from  the 
mountain  crag  a  great  mass  of  honey,  the  Veddah  poured  it  into  the  wooden 
tomb  till  it  was  completely  full,  sealing  it  again  with  clay,  and  thus 
embalming  the  dead  after  the  savage  manner. 

He  brought  honey,  too,  for  the  prisoners  to  eat,  taking  the  precaution  to 
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bear  with  him  a  branch  of  the  gooreonda  tree — a  wonderful  plant  that  has  a 
smell  from  which  the  bees  fly  as  from  a  sulphur  smudge. 

The  Veddah  brought  them  wild  limes,  with  which  he  rubbed  their  limbs, 
and  this  made  them  proof  against  the  leeches.  He  also  wove  them  clothes 
of  strips  of  palm,  and  sandals  of  the  same.  Cocoanuts,  mangoes  and  bread 
fruit  he  brought  them  in  abundance  ;  and  whenever  he  went  ont  on  a  chase, 
rarely  returned  without  a  panther,  deer,  or  some  other  game. 

For  several  days  this  raven  of  the  wilderness  fed  the  four  representatives 
of  civilization.  He  clothed  them,  he  brought  them  flesh  of  beast  and  fowl, 
^ggs  from  high  nests,  honey  from  the  caves,  herbs  and  barks  for  medicine, 
and,  in  short,  was  their  sole  support. 

One  morning,  however,  this  was  all  doomed  to  a  change.  The  trumpetings 
of  a  herd  of  wild  elephants  through  the  forest  proved  too  much  for  the 
Veddah's  discretion.  He  grew  restive.  Here  was  meat  enough  in  one  prize 
to  suffice  for  months.  He  could  strip  the  flesh  from  an  elephant's  flanks  and 
store  it  away  in  the  great  beehives,  where  the  honey  would  preserve  and  add 
to  it  even  greater  sweetness.  With  several  arrows  and  his  trusty  eight  foot 
bow,  the  Veddah  ventured  forth  to  conquest. 

The  pilgrims  watched  him  from  afar,  not  without  misgiving.  The 
manner  of  the  savage  in  taking  an  elephant  is  to  climb  a  tree  and  drive  arrow 
after  arrow,  dipped  in  smar tweed  sap,  into  the  beast's  trunk  and  hind  feet. 
As  these  parts  are  very  tender,  and  the  pain  is  excruciating,  the  huge  beast 
soon  tires  himself  out,  and  finally  succumbs  to  exhaustion. 

The  roaring  elephants  sounded  nearer  and  nearer.  It  seemed  that  there 
must  be  a  hundred  of  them,  and  their  trumpetings  made  the  jungle  tremble 
and  the  very  earth  quake  with  the  terrific  echoes. 

From  the  door  of  their  cavern  two  of  the  pilgrims  watched  the  sport, 
ready  to  drop  into  their  shelter  at  any  moment. 

The  Veddah  had  climbed  into  the  crown  of  a  tailpot  palm  fifty  feet  high 
and  fully  two  feet  through  the  trunk.  He  awaited  the  elephants  with  the 
bow  clenched  between  his  toes,  the  long  arrow  drawn  full  length.  The 
elephant  in  front  was  enormous. 

On  they  came,  trumpeting  loudly.  Then  was  heard  the  keen  twang  of 
the  bow  and  the  phut  of  the  arrow  as  it  buried  itself  half  way  in  the 
elephant's  shoulder. 

He  stopped  short,  his  trunk  in  the  air.  He  did  not  seem  to  know  what 
had  happened  to  him.  Then  the  stinging  sap  with  which  the  arrow  was 
wiped  began  to  bum  him  like  caustic,  and  he  set  up  a  furious  bellowing, 
dropping  back  clean  upon  his  haunches. 

Twang  !  went  the  bow  and  phut  !  drove  the  arrow  into  his  trunk, 
pinioning  it  to  his  back  for  the  instant ;  and  then  the  flashing  eyes  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  author  of  all  his  troubles  swaying  there  high  aboye  him. 

There  was  something  awfully  human  about  that  furious  anger — that 
determination  to  get  at  his  tormentor,  come  what  would  !  The  herd  now 
swerved  to  the  left  when  they  heard  the  shrill  trumpetings  of  their  leader, 
and  were  soon  lost  to  sight  and  sound  in  the  wilderness.  But  the  leader 
stayed.  He  had  revenge  on  hand. 
8 
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His  trunk  lashed  about  that  mammoth  palm.  Bracing  himself »  he  tugged, 
wrestled,  and  tore  away  at  the  tree  till  its  branches,  sweeping  around,  marke4 
a  twenty  foot  circle.  The  Veddah  was  clinging  with  all  his  might  and 
shooting  down  arrow  after  arrow  into  the  enraged  elephant's  shoulder  and 
vitals. 

Never  was  there  such  a  fierce  struggle.  The  great  tree  was  fast  loosen- 
ing from  the  earth.  Ever  and  anon  the  roots  could  be  heard  snapping  under- 
ground.    The  pilgrims  watched  the  mighty  duel  with  bated  breath. 

The  Veddah  had  exhausted  his  ammunition,  had  thrown  down  his  bow, 
and  now  simply  coiled  himself  about  that  tree  like  a  serpent,  clinging  for 
dear  life. 

The  end  soon  came — sooner  than  the  watchers  really  expected.  With 
one  mighty  pull  the  great  tree  went  down  before  the  mighty  beast !  There 
was  a  tremendous  crash,  and  the  Veddah  lay  perfectly  still. 

For  a  moment,  covered  as  be  was  with  flying  dibris,  blinded  and  stung  to 
madness  with  the  pain  of  the  blistering  arrows,  the  elephant  seemed  perfectly 
dazed.  Then,  as  if  recovering,  with  a  final  cry  of  triumph,  he  dashed  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  seventy  foot  palm,  charging  the  prostrate  and 
unconscious  ofiEender,  driving  his  foam  flecked  tusks  clean  through  him, 
keeling  over  as  he  did  so,  and  falling  dead  upon  the  author  of  his  sufferings. 

"Boys,"  said  the  doctor,  *' that  is  the  last  straw.  What  are  we  to  do 
now  to  avert  certain  starvation — certain  death.  Our  good  Samaritan — our 
one  prop,  our  one  salvation  in  the  jungle — is  gone.     God  help  us  !  " 


Chapter  XV. — The  Great  Spider. 

John  Reynoij>s  had  more  than  a  vague  notion  of  what  waited  for  him 
at  the  camp  of  the  memsahibs.  He  knew  the  native  mind  with  its  subtle 
spirit  of  revenge.  At  last  they  reached  the  tent.  All  was  quiet  there — the 
solemn  silence  of  the  churchyard.  Before  the  door  of  the  memsahib's  tent 
there  stood  a  tall,  dark  figure,  finely  proportioned,  straight  and  even  military 
of  carriage.  When  Reynolds  saw  that  strong  face  and  manly  bearing,  he 
CQuld  .scarcely  withhold  an  expression  of  delighted  surprise.  Surely  in  the 
gleams  of  the  lantern  this  jungle  warder  looked  every  inch  the  king  and 
superior  of  the  native  coolies  and  hunters  who  abhorred  him  so. 

They  entered  the  tent.  The  poor  woman  lay  upon  an  improvised  rush 
couch.  The  broad,  masculine  bosom  rose  and  fell  with  faint  flutterings,  but 
the  face  spoke  all.     She  was  doomed. 

'*  Leave  me  alone  with  her — just  a  moment,  please,*'  Reynolds  said. 

Without  a  word,  Alice  left  the  couch,  gliding  into  the  clearer  air  and 
pacing  restless  up  and  down. 

The  rays  of  the  lantern  fell  upon  the  face.  Suddenly  Reynolds  noticed 
some  tiny  vivid  green  spots,  like  pin  pricks,  over  the  thin,  set  lips. 

*'  The  scolopendra  !  *'  he  exclaimed.     "The  deadly  scolopendra  !  " 

He  had  heard  that  the  natives  who  wished  to  become  avenged  on  their 
enemies  sometimes  contrived  to  scatter  the  aromatic  seeds  of  the  goraka 
apple  in  the  doomed  one's  bed.     That  pungent  odor  soon  attracts  the  mam- 
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moth  jungle  spider  which  creeps  upon  the  sleeping  victim,  infusing  into  the 
tiny  wound  a  strange  and  deadly  opiate  which  puts  the  victim  to  sleep. 
Never  was  human  being  stung  by  the  scolopendra  ever  known  to  survive  it. 

The  watcher  drew  down  the  coverlet  from  the  still  faintly  fluttering 
bosom.     Yes,  there  were  the  telltale  seeds — ^tiny  discs  of  dusty  yellow. 

He  paused.  What  was  that  quivering  stir  near  the  foot  of  the  couch — 
that  stealthy  movement  beneath  the  coverlet  ?  Turning  the  rays  from  the 
lantern  upon  the  spot,  he  distinctly  saw  a  moving  shape.  Now  the  hideous 
thing  had  reached  the  very  edge  of  the  couch,  and  in  another  instant  it 
would  fall  upon  the  ground,  even  where  he  was  kneeling. 

With  a  shudder  at  this  prospect,  Reynolds  snatched  his  hunting  knife 
from  his  belt,  poising  it  above  the  gliding  shape,  his  hand  no  longer  quiver- 
ing. With  the  first  gleam  of  the  yellow  and  hairy  antennae  peeping  from 
under  the  cover,  down  came  the  long  blade.  Clean  to  the  hilt  was  the 
dagger  driven  into  the  rush  couch,  transfixing  the  terrible  spider. 

Reynolds  drew  back.  There  was  a  struggle  under  the  coverlet,  then  all 
was  still.  Cautiously  be  lifted  the  edge.  It  was  a  mammoth  jungle  spider, 
no  less  than  a  foot  long,  with  a  glistening  armor  of  purple,  furious  eyes,  and 
claw  legs  working  like  demons  struggling  to  be  free.  The  sight  was 
hideous,  and  the  watcher  let  fall  the  coverlet,  turning  away. 

'*  Alice  must  not  see  this,"  he  murmured. 

A  sudden  commotion  at  the  door  of  the  tent  made  him  look  up. 

*'  Mr.  Reynolds  !  '*  came  the  excited  call  from  beyond.     "  Comequick  !  ** 

^    Instantly  he  passed  through  the  door  of  the  tent,  and  stood  gazing  upon 

a  curious   and   threatening  scene.     The  tall  and  powerful  Rodiyah  stood 

defying  d  semicircle  of  the  natives  who  bore  torches  and  arms,  flourishing  a 

gnarled  and  murderous  cudgel. 

There  was  a  silence  the  instant  that  Reynolds  was  seen  to  burst  from  the 
tent  so  unexpectedly,  and  the  natives  fell  back.  It  was  plain  that  they  had 
come  there  bent  on  mischief,  believing  him  elsewhere. 

**  What  are  you  here  for  ?  "  he  cried.     ''What  do  you  want  ?  '* 

The  coolies  drew  together  and  then  made  way  for  the  chief  hunter,  who 
had  suddenly  come  among  them.  "  Sahib,"  he  said,  with  a  glance  at  the 
Rodiyah,  "  the  unclean  beast  has  scattered  the  seeds  of  the  goraka  apple  in 
the  memsahib's  tent.  They  will  draw  the  great  jungle  spider  from  the 
forest,  and  the  memsahib  will  be  stung.     It  is  sure  death,  sahib." 

**  Is  that  what  they  came  to  tell  me  ?  "  said  Reynolds. 

**  So  they  say,  sahib ;  they  came  to  warn  the  memsahib—" 

'*  With  torches  and  arms?  " 

**  They  feared  trouble  with  the  Rodiyah,  sahib,  so  they  came  prepared." 

Reynolds  took  a  step  forward.  He  could  see  the  whites  of  the  hunter's 
eyes.  *'  How  did  they  know  that  the  seeds  of  the  goraka  apple  are  there  ?  " 
he  asked.     **  Have  they  been  in  the  memsahib's  tent  ?  " 

"No,  sahib.  They  found  the  apples  from  which  the  seeds  were 
taken " 

An  ang^y  voice  silenced  him.  "  You  tell  them  that  they  are  lying — all 
of  them.     Tell  them  that  if  the  memsahib  dies,  and  I  find  out  which  one  did 
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this  thiug,  I  shall  put  a  bullet  through  him  without  ceremony.  Tell  them 
that — every  word  !  " 

The  hunter  turned  to  his  fellows,  speaking  in  a  low,  ominous  tcMie. 

Meanwhile  Alice  was  edging  closer  till  she  brushed  against  her  protector 
and  friend.     Reynolds  turned  and  saw  her. 

' '  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  ' '  she  asked.     ' '  What  has  happened  ?  '  * 

Suddenly  the  crowd  of  natives  melted  away.  The  chief  hunter  stood 
alone,  and  with  a  look  of  extreme  hesitation.  Reynolds  leaped  forward  to 
him. 

''You  stand  faithful  to  me,*'  he  said,  "aud  I  will  double  your  pay. 
T&e  pay  of  every  man  that  deserts  me  shall  be  given  to  those  who  remain 
loyal.  Do  you  understand  ?  Let  them  do  as  they  please.  Go  to  my  tent 
yonder,  and  protect  Winah  and  my  possessions  there.  Shoot  the  first  man 
that  lays  hands  upon  any  of  my  belongings.  Stand  by  me  and  I  will  stand 
by  you.     Do  you  understand  ?  ' ' 

The  hunter  nodded  significantly,  clutched  his  rifle,  and  started  down  the 
declivity.  He  arrived  at  the  tent  just  in  time.  Two  of  the  mutineers  were 
holding  down  the  servant,  while  others  were  trying  to  break  into  the  heavy 
chests  containing  the  ammunition  and  supplies,  and  ripping  open  the  hampers. 
A  few  shots  scattered  them  easily. 

Reynolds  rejoined  Alice  at  the  tent  door.  **  There  is  trouble  afoot,"  he 
said.  *' Whatever  happens,  we  must  hold  out  together.  I  can  trust  the 
hunters  and  Winah,  and  even  the  mahouts,  for  they  are  too  much  attached 
to  their  elephants  to  leave  them.     As  for  the  Rodiyah * ' 

**  He  saved  my  life,"  was  the  quick  interruption.  "Why,  they  had 
surrounded  me  here — not  twenty  feet  away.  If  the  Rodiyah  had  not  come 
to  my  rescue,  I  don't  know  what  would  have  happened.  Oh,  this  is  awful. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  * ' 

"  Nothing  for  the  present  but  keep  cool  and  not  show  the  least  concern, 
say  nothing  of  fear.  These  miserable  cowards  will  soon  come  to  their  senses. 
If  they  don't " 

He  paused,  for  he  saw  the  breathless  figure  of  his  man  servant 
approaching. 

'•What  now,  Winah?" 

*'  Sahib,  the  hunter  just  came  in  time.  They  had  me  bound,  and  would 
have  taken  everything.  As  it  is,  they  have  fled  to  the  jungle,  and  without 
food,  arms,  anything,  sahib.  They  have  made  direct  to  the  hill 
country " 

**  Guilty  !  "  muttered  Reynold^  bitterly.  '*  They  are  murderers — every 
one  of  them." 

The  speaker  felt  a  sudden  clutch  upon  his  arm.  ' '  Murderers  ? ' '  echoed  his, 
trembling  companion.  '  *  Do  you  refer  to  Bagley  ?  Oh,  you  cannot.  What 
has  happened  to  her  ?     Could  you  not  wake  her  ?  ' ' 

'*  No,"  said  Reynolds,  with  a  gasp. 

*'  But  we  must  try." 

"My  dear  friend,"  he  said  solemnly,  "  there  is  no  use  in  keeping  the 
truth  from  you.  Neither  you,  nor  I,  nor  any  other  htunan  power  can  wake 
her.     She  is ' ' 
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*'  Not  dead,  Mr.Reynolds?     Don't  say  that — don't- 
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*'  You  must  be  brave  !*'  Then,  as  the  stricken  girl  turned  to  slip  into 
the  tent  again,  as  if  she  must  see  to  be  convinced,  Reynolds  seized  her. 

'*Stay  I"  he  said  appealingly,  but  with  command  in  his  voice.  *'  You 
can  do  nothing — nothing  under  heaven.  It  will  only  unnerve  you — make 
you  incapable  of  doing  your  duty  to  yourself,  to  him  you  have  come  to  rescue, 
and  to  me.  Besides,  the  natives  must  not  know  their  dastardly  work  has 
been  a  success.  You  see  they  hated  her,  and  in  order  to  tempt  the  deadly 
spider  into  the  tent,  that  it  might  sting  her  to  death,  they  sprinkled  the  seed  of 
a  pungent  jungle  apple  on  her  couch.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  will  tempt  the 
scolopendra  from  his  lair  in  the  low  forest  undergrowth " 

"Her  couch?"  Alice  exclaimed.  "  Why,  that  was  not  hers;  it  was 
mine  !  " 

Reynolds  started  violently.     '*  I  don't  understand,"  he  said. 

**  Listen  !  It  happened  this  way.  Her  own  bed  broke  under  her  as  she 
fell  suddenly  upon  it,  and  as  I  had  slept  well  while  she  watched  over  me 
during  the  afternoon  siesta,  I  proposed  that  she  take  my  bed  while  I  keep 
watch  for  a  few  hours  at  least.  I  knew  that  an  hour  in  my  couch  would 
give  her  more  rest  than  a  night  in  her  own.  After  some  persuasion  she 
yielded,  then  thanking  me,  crept  in  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

'  *  About  an  hour  later  I  noticed  a  peculiar  sound  in  her  breathing.  It 
was  no  longer  deep  and  rest  giving,  but  quick  and  fainter.  Alarmed,  I 
went  to  her.  The  change  that  had  come  over  her  countenance  gave  me  such 
a  shock  that  I  wonder  I  had  the  courage  to  try  to  rouse  her.  It  was  all  with- 
out avail,  however.  Then,  thoroughly  frightened,  I  crept  out  into  the 
darkness  and  groped  my  way  to  your  tent.  And  now,"  she  sobbed,  "now 
you  will  not  even  let  me  go  back  to  see  her " 

"I  repeat,  Miss  Alice,  the  sight  would  only  unfit  you  for  your  duty  to 
the  living.  Hard  as  the  truth  may  be,  we  must  nevertheless  accept  what  we 
cannot  help.  Stay  here  and  watch.  I  will  stay  with  you  now.  come 
what  will !  " 

Back  into  the  tent  the  man  crept.  On  reaching  the  couch  he  found 
matters  precisely  as  he  had  expected.  The  poor,  querulous,  arrogant  but 
ever  faithful  woman  was  gone,  and  the  poison  had  made  all  that  remained  of 
her  quite  unrecognizable. 

With  a  sudden  resolve,  Reynolds  raised  the  bottom  of  the  tent  and 
dragged  the  rush  couch  and  its  silent  occupant  stealthily  into  the  jungle. 
There  he  constructed  a  pyre  of  such  dried  wood  as  he  could  find,  returning 
to  camp  for  oil  and  such  inflammable  matter  at  hand  as  would  make  speedy 
work.  Softly  he  drew  the  couch  upon  the  pyre  and  applied  the  torch.  Then 
he  sped  back,  rejoined  the  watcher  with  her  Rodiyah  guard,  and  sat  down 
close  to  her  side  in  silence. 

Alice  had  been  weeping,  with  her  head  bent  low.  Suddenly  she  raised 
her  eyes,  for  among  the  trees  she  saw  a  red,  flickering  glow. 

•*  What  is  that  ?  "  she  asked.     "  It  looks  like  fire." 

"It  is  fire,"  was  the  answer.  "It  is  a  funeral  pyre,"  he  added,  after 
a  short  interval. 
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**Ah,''  she  said,  **some  midnight  rite  of  the  natives  in  the  jungle 
probably.     How  weird  it  looks,  and  quite  near,  too  !  *' 

Reynolds  was  silent. 

*'  I  almost  feel  as  if  I  did  not  care  what  happened/'  she  said,  after  a 
pause.     **  It  would  find  me  ready — even  the  worst." 

**You  must  not  say  that,''  Reynolds  said  solemnly.  *'We  have  had 
disasters,  we  shall  have  more  ;  but  in  the  end  we  shall  be  victorious.  Can 
you  trust  me  ?  " 

**  I  can  and  I  will !  "  was  the  answer,  full  of  hope  and  renewed  strength. 
**  And  I  shall  work  with  you  to  the  end,  whithersoever  you  lead.  I  give 
you  my  promise.     Do  you  believe  me  ?  '* 

**  Ah,  how  could  I  doubt ?  "  was  the  grave  reply.  ''Enough  !  Go  into 
your  tent  now  and  take  your  rest  till  daybreak.  We  have  problems  enough 
with  the  coming  of  the  dawn.  Go,  please.  I  shall  watch  here  where  I  can 
hear  your  every  whisper.     Fear  nothing,  for  no  harm  shall  come  to  you." 

Reynolds  had  risen,  but  she  did  not  stir.  **  I  can't,"  she  whispered,  at 
last.  '*  I  could  never  close  my  eyes  there — there  in  the  presence  of  the 
dead — of  her  who  gave  up  her  life  and  so  spared  my  own " 

But  he  interrupted  her.  *'  See,"  he  said,  **  how  the  flickering  lights  of 
the  fire  are  dying  along  the  palm  tops  yonder  !  " 

*  *  What  of  them  ?  ' '  she  asked. 

*  *  Now  look  !  "  he  added,  turning  quickly  and  swinging  wide  the  door  of 
the  tent,  turning  the  lantern's  rays  upon  the  spot  where  the  couch  stood. 

A  swift  glance  and  then  a  soft  exclamation.  **  Gone  !  "  she  murmured. 
'  •  But  where  ?  ' ' 

He  pointed  to  the  faint  gleams  along  the  tree  tops,  and  Alice  understood 
instantly.  She  bowed  her  head,  and  passing  into  the  tent  and  sinking  upon 
the  couch  at  hand,  rested  her  head  upon  her  arms,  shaken  with  sobs. 

Reynolds  stood  still.  He  would  have  given  his  life  at  that  moment  to 
help  her,  but  the  tragedy  of  the  hour  was  too  near. 

''Sleep  !  "  he  whispered,  as  he  closed  and  laced  the  tent  door.  Then  he 
sank  among  the  moss  grown  rocks  a  few  feet  away,  the  rifle  across  his  knees, 
patient  and  wide  eyed  in  faithful  watch  till  the  break  of  dawn  of  a  new  day, 
wondering  what  it  might  bring  forth. 


Chapter  XVI. — Savages  by  Compulsion. 

"  There  is  no  use  wailing  over  the  matter,"  said  Dr.  Biggs,  as  he  held  a 
council  of  emergency  after  the  proper  rites  over  the  unfortunate  Veddah 
who  had  lost  his  life  in  a  brave  effort  to  secure  food  enough  for  the  party. 
* '  We  are  prisoners  here  by  reason  of  our  weaknesses. ' ' 

*'Well,  what's  to  be  done?"  said  Hamilton.  **Is  there  any  use 
striking  out  north,  east,  south,  or  west,  and  taking  our  chances  of  finding 
something?" 

**  I  fear  that  something  would  find  us  first,"  said  Biggs  dryly.  ''  Besides, 
there's  our  comrade  Pyke  on  his  back  with  fever.  I  don't  know  much 
about  doctoring  in  the  crude  but  effective  style  of  our  late  comrade  ;  but  I 
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do  know  that  to  move  a  patient  in  the  height  of  his  delirium  means  certain 
death.'* 

*•  Death,  death,  death!"  repeated  Brandt.  "Say,  I  wish  you  chaps 
would  stop  ending  every  sentence  with  death.  It  gets  oppressively 
monotonous." 

**  Well,"  said  the  doctor  dryly,  "  it  looks  as  if  that  were  the  end  of  our 
sentence,  whoever  the  judge  that  passed  it  on  us.  We  might  just  as  well 
get  used  to  the  thought  ;  and  if  we  have  to  face  the  reality,  it  won't  seem 
so  hard." 

**  If  we  do  !  "  cried  Hamilton.  **  Just  as  if  you  could  open  your  eyes 
and  look  anywhere  without  facing  it  now.  But  here ;  these  miserable 
leeches  are  drawing  to  fill  in  a  manner  not  the  least  entertaining.  I 
meant  to  have  sent  our  departed  friend  out  to  hunt  more  wild  limes  this 
morning.    We  haven't  one,  and  without  them  the  leeches  mean  torture." 

**  And  how  is  the  stock  of  honey  ?  " 

**  And  meat " 

**  And  water — and  plantains,  and — and — say,  boys,  I  am  just  beginning 
to  realize  what  a  god.send  that  poor  forlorn  savage  was,  now  that  we  have 
lost  him.  We  made  the  mistake  of  our  lives  when  we  didn't  take  some 
lessons  in  gathering  food  instead  of  depending  on  him." 

*  *  Yes  !  Now  a  savage  in  that  predicament  would  have  put  himself  right 
in  schooling,  wouldn't  he  ?  "  groaned  the  doctor.  **  Here  we  are  high  and 
dry  like  so  many  Crusoes.  Hamilton,  here,  can  paint  like  Michelangelo, 
and  yet  he  doesn't  know  where  the  next  meal  is  coming  from." 

"Oh,  that's  nothing  new.  I  have  had  that  experience  many  a  time 
right  in  the  heart  of  dear  old  New  York." 

*'  But  you  could  always  work  a  free  lunch  there." 

"  So  we  can  here.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  late  friend,  the  savage,  might 
have  given  a  Park  Row  bum  points  on  going  out  and  storing  away  some- 
thing for  nothing.  As  for  yourself,  Doc,  you  are  about  the  most  helpless 
of  the  lot." 

"  But  say,  what's  to  be  done  with  that  elephant,  eh  ?  "  asked  Hamilton. 

^'That's  so;  we've  got  an  elephant  on  our  bands,  haven't  we?" 
murmured  the  doctor,  recalling  the  incident  of  the  hour. 

"  Several  of  them,"  said  Brandt.  "  I  think  I'll  go  out  and  see  if  I  can't 
cut  him  up." 

**  Hello  !  what's  that?"  exclaimed  the  doctor.  **  Why,  the  poor  little 
wild  woman  and  her  baby  are  yonder  still.  By  Jove  !  I  have  dean  forgotten 
her.     She  must  be  expecting  her  husband  back " 

He  paused,  for  there  was  something  tragic  in  that  thought. 

**  Better  go  over  and  tell  her,"  said  Brandt  sympathetically. 

The  doctor  started  back  into  the  depths  of  the  cavern,  but  soon'  came 
back.  *'  That's  jtist  a  little  too  difficult  for  my  dialect  of  gesture,  I  fear.  I 
wonder  what  we  can  do  with  her  now?  There  is  no  use  holding  her 
prisoner  any  longer."  v 

"  Perhaps  she  knows  as  much  and  more  than  her  husband,  if  we  but  give 
her  the  chance. ' ' 
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* '  Yes,  and  she  certainly  knows  more  than  four  New  Yorkers  about  this 
life,  if  she  knows  anything.'* 

**I  have  it,'*  broke  in  the  doctor.  **One  of  you  chaps  go  out  to  the 
place  of  the  tragedy  and  get  the  poor  fellow's  bow  and  arrows.  His  wife 
will  recognize  them,  and  it  will  be  easy  after  that  to  explain  things." 

•*  Good  idea,"  said  Hamilton.     *'  I'll  go." 

"  Let  me,' '  said  Brandt.  '*  I  know  the  exact  spot  where  they  were  laid. 
In  the  mean  time,  just  fix  poor  Pyke  a  little  more  comfortably.  He  acts  as  if 
he  were  uneasy.     You  will  find  water  in  that  gourd." 

With  a  wave  of  the  hand  the  young  writer  sped  from  the  cave,  and 
started  bravely  out  toward  the  clearing  where  the  mammoth  elephant  lay. 

The  delirious  invalid  was  made  as  comfortable  as  possible.  Fresh  mango 
leaves  were  laid  over  his  burning  bosom,  and  the  jungle  ice  plant  matted 
about  his  head. 

'*  Pyke  is  nearing  the  crisis,"  said  the  doctor,  '*  if  I  am  any  judge.  If 
he  succeeds  in  fighting  along  for  two  or  three  days,  I  am  sure  that  there 
will  be  a  turn  in  his  favor.     It's  a  bitter  struggle,  though." 

'*  1  am  convinced  that  we  are  right  slap  up  against  a  stone  wall,"  con- 
tinued Biggs.  ' '  I  know  what  I  am  going  to  do  right  now.  I  am  going  to 
provide  myself  with  some  weapon,  if  nothing  more  than  a  stick  with  a  stone 
bound  to  the  end  of  it.  Then  I  am  going  out  and  kill  something,  or  get 
killed  and  have  done  with  it. ' ' 

'*  Why  so  rash,  dear  boy  ?  "  drawled  the  painter.  '*  You  say  that  we've 
got  to  take  the  bitter  pill  sooner  or  later,  any  way ' ' 

*'  But  there  are  ways  and  ways  of  taking  pills.  I  saw  a  man  die  of  star- 
vation once,  and  if  ever  I  prayed  for  the  God  sent  privilege  of  putting  a 
dying  man,  for  whom  there  was  no  earthly  hope,  out  of  his  misery,  I  did 
then.  I  watched  through  a  whole  night  with  him.  It  was  tetanus  of  the 
worst  type.  Well,  he  died  at  daybreak,  and  I  went  away  just  ten  pounds 
lighter  for  my  watch.  As  for  starvation  here,  it  would  be  long  and  linger- 
ing torture,  without  even  the  comforting  offices  of  a  bulldog  revolver  at  hand 
to  call  a  halt  on  nature's  ordeal  of  the  rack " 

*' What's  that?"  cried  HamUton,  starting.  **I  thought  I  heard  a 
cr  J' ' ' 

*  *  Where  ?    What  was  it  ?  "     The  doctor  had  started  up  alarmed. 

'*  I  don't  know,"  was  the  breathless  answer,  as  Hamilton  sprang  toward 
the  cavern  mouth,  **  but  it  sounded  something  like  Brandt's  voice.  Do  j^ou 
know,  he  has  been  gone  a  very  long  time,  for  such  an  errand.  I  think  I'll 
just  climb  out  and  call  out  to  him — hark!  Didn't  you  hear  that?  It  was 
Brandt's  voice,  just  as  sure  as  I  live " 

The  sentence  was  cut  short,  for  the  excited  man  had  leaped  up  into  the 
cavern's  entrance,  peering  into  the  jungle,  and  waiting  for  a  repetition  of  the 
vsound.  Then  he  made  a  hollow  of  his  hands,  crying  shrill  and  quick, 
' '  Brandt !  Brandt  !     Where  are  you  ?  " 

For  the  instant  there  was  no  reply.  Then  high  up — up  so  far  above  them 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  voice  fell  from  the  clouds  themselves,  there  came  a 
screaming  wail  :   '*  Help,  help  !     Oh  !  Oh  !  " 
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As  the  terrible  echoes  reverberated  through  the  jungle  depths,  Ham- 
ilton's heart  stood  still.  He  had  leaped  into  the  clearing,  and  stood  there 
trying  to  penetrate  the  dome  of  verdure  above  with  his  rolling  e^'es,  his 
hands  clutching  the  broad  limbs  at  his  side.  Then  he  turned  about, 
shrieking  pitifully,  **  Doc,  Doc  I     For  God's  sake,  come— quick  ! '' 

An  instant's  pause,  and  then  the  strong  form  of  the  scientist  was  seen 
bursting  from  the  cavern's  mouth,  his  face  very  pale.  *'  What  is  it?  "  he 
called  out,  glaring  about,  not  yet  seeing  the  comrade  who  had  summoned 
him.     '  *  What  has  happened  ? '  * 

**  I  don't  know — I  can't  tell,"  was  the  agonized  reply  of  the  man  who 
was  peering  still  into  the  heavens.  * '  I  fear  something  has  happened  to  i>oor 
Brandt — something  awful ' ' 

He  paused,  for  again  high  above  him,  now  still  farther  away,  as  if  the 
sound  had  burst  through  miles  of  the  clear  tropic  ether  over  the  jungle,  far 
to  the  northward,  he  caught  the  wild  cry,  "  Ho,  boys !  Help,  help  ! 
Oh— oh— oh!" 

Nothing  in  all  their  experience  terrified  them  as  did  that  far  wail  of  their 
comrade  whom  they  could  not  even  see. 

Suddenly  there  was  an  exclamation  of  surprise — of  enlightenment.  The 
scientist  had  picked  up  a  huge  purple  feather.  It  was  at  least  three  feet 
long,  Ikying  there  across  the  flanks  of  the  dead  elephant,  it  told  the  tale 
plainer  than  words. 

*'  A  diomis  !  "  he  cried.  "  Upon  my  soul,  this  is  a  feather  of  the  great 
carrion  bird  of  prey,  the  diornis,  or  Ceylon  moa."  Then  after  a  pause,  he 
added  with  a  sob,  '*  God  help  poor  Brandt  !  We  shall  never  see  him  again 
— ^never,  never  1  * ' 


Chapter  XVII. — A  Midair  Encounter. 

And  this  is  what  happened. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  Brandt  had  made  his  way  along  with 
some  caution,  vaguely  fearing  that  the  dead  elephant  might  attract  the  jungle 
beasts,  who  can  scent  blood  for  miles.  Besides,  elephants  have  the  serpents' 
trick  of  returning  to  avenge  the  slaughter  of  their  mates  now  and  then,  and 
it  was  expedient  for  an  unarmed  man  to  keep  a  close  lookout. 

Making  his  way  toward  the  carcass  of  the  elephant,  suddenly  a  shadow 
came  over  him. 

At  first  he  thought  it  was  one  of  those  dense  black  clouds  which  seem 
to  burst  up  from  nowhere  in  the  jungle  and  disappear  as  they  come.  But 
no  water  fell,  and  the  shadow  was  no  more  than  upon  him  when  it  was  gone 
again.  Much  mystified,  he  stood  there  in  the  clearing  with  his  eyes  lifted, 
when  again  the  swift  shadow  fell  upon  him,  this  time  darker,  deeper,  and 
he  thought  he  heard  a  sort  of  whirring  sound,  as  of  a  whole  flock  of  wild 
geese  through  the  sky  above. 

The  third  time  that  the  darkness  came,  he  saw  and  knew  the  truth.  It 
was  some  enormous  bird  of  the  jungle,  attracted  there  by  the  sight  of  the 
carcass. 
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The  bird  was  sinking  gradually,  with  head  bent  down  so  far  beneath  the 
gray  mottled  breast  that  the  head  and  neck  resembled  the  half  length  of  a 
serpent,  with  distended  jaws,  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  attack.  Its 
body,  which  was  enormous  for  so  small  a  head  and  neck,  was  rather  ungainly 
of  shape,  and  the  j^ellowish  legs  and  great  talons  were  folded  up  closely. 
The  wings  were  not  less  than  fifty  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 

Perfectly  motionless,  Brandt  lay  there  half  concealed.  But  when  the 
great  bird  descended,  instinctively  he  moved  to  hide. 

The  bird  must  have  heard  the  quick  stir,  for  she  flew  straight  upward 
twenty  feet,  dropping  her  head  and  peering  down  at  the  object  of  her 
sudden  alarm.  For  the  instant  she  seemed  to  be  studying  what  manner  of 
bird  or  beast  she  had  encountered  there  ;  then  she  drove  her  massive  wing 
into  the  underbrush  where  the  man  lay. 

Brandt  caught  only  the  edge  of  the  blow,  but  it  stunned  him.  He 
uttered  a  cry,  crept  aside  half  unconscious,  and  then  suddenly  felt  talons 
seize  him,  one  closing  about  the  right  leg,  the  other  upon  the  shoulder. 
With  a  shriek  of  agony  he  turned  and  tried  to  fight  himself  loose ;  but  the 
grip  only  tightened  as  up,  up,  through  the  clearing,  the  monster  wings 
fanning  the  air  into  a  tempest,  he  felt  himself  carried  of!  without  the 
slightest  power  to  help  himself. 

When  the  bird  reached  a  thousand  feet  in  midair,  she  prepared  to  drop 
Brandt.  Seeing  that  to  fall  meant  certain  death,  he  turned  and  seized  one  of 
the  bird's  mammoth  legs  with  the  grip  of  death.  The  bird  fluttered  about  in 
strange  alarm  for  a  time,  even  dropping  its  head  so  that  it  could  get  a  better 
view  of  its  strange  adversary  beneath,  when  with  the  other  hand  the  man 
seized  her  about  the  neck  with  such  a  choking  wrench  that  the  bird  lost  her 
balance,  her  wings  sagged,  and  down  both  captor  and  prisoner  fell  fully  five 
hundred  feet  ere  the  head  was  released  and  the  equilibrium  regained. 

Seizing  the  other  leg  now,  for  the  bird  was  so  thoroughly  frightened  that 
the  talons  hung  limp,  Brandt  set  up  a  wild  cry  to  his  comrades,  and  clinging 
for  life,  felt  himself  borne  along  on  a  slight  incline  toward  the  north.  It 
was  these  two  shrieks  which  the  men  far  below  had  heard. 

The  bird  was  becoming  weak.  She  had  taken  up  a  weight  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  pounds,  borne  it  aloft  a  thousand  feet,  fought  with  it  there  in 
midair,  taken  a  tumble  of  half  the  distance  back  to  earth  during  the  conflict, 
and  was  now  the  unwilling  bearer  of  this  strange  burden  over  the  jungle. 
She  was  evidently  making  for  shelter,  probably  her  nest. 

Never  was  Brandt's  mind  so  clear,  never  his  arm  so  strong.  He  dared 
not  look  down.  He  simply  clung  there  till,  thank  heaven,  he  saw  looming 
up  before  them  a  great  crag.  It  seemed  to  burst  out  of  the  sky,  and  the 
great  bird  lessened  its  speed. 

Sinking  now  with  a  fluttering  motion,  the  great  burden  bearer  drew  so 
close  at  last  that  Brandt  could  see  his  destination.  It  was  a  wedge  shaped, 
shallow  cavern,  in  front  of  which,  in  the  center  of  a  great  ledge,  was  the  nest, 
some  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  there  lay  half  a  dozen  greenish  gray 
eggs,  each  at  least  three  feet  from  end  to  end. 

When  Brandt  saw  safety  some  feet  below  him,  he  let  go,  landing  beside 
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the  nest.  Then  he  crawled  back  on  all  fours  into  the  cavern,  and  panting 
sank  into  a  half  swoon. 

The  bird  set  up  a  wild  screaming,  and  perching  on  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  ledge,  peered  below  in  the  direction  in  which  she  thought  her  passenger 
had  fallen. 

With  his  nerves  all  upset»  after  an  ordeal  such  as  never  man  experienced 
before,  Brandt  lay  as  if  dead,  through  his  half  closed  lids  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  bird  on  her  nest,  which  she  had  evidently  left  but  a  few  moments 
before  in  search  of  food.  The  mouth  of  the  cavern  thus  darkened  by  the 
great  body,  he  finally  sank  into  a  dull  slumber. 

When  the  sleeper  awoke  it  was  already  night.  The  bird  was  still  upon 
her  nest,  and  the  man  crept  closer  under  the  warm  wings,  for  he  was  shak- 
ing with  the  cold.  The  breaking  of  day  was  magnificent.  The  bird  left 
early,  and  Brandt  crept  about  the  plaoe  to  get  his  bearings. 

For  a  thousand  feet  there  was  not  a  foothold  below  him.  The  ledge  was 
perhaps  fifty  feet  long,  with  twenty  feet  width  in  the  clearing,  and  twelve 
in  the  shadow  of  the  cavern.  Far  to  the  west,  along  the  horizon  could  be 
seen  the  sea — a  silver  line.  Far  to  the  east,  with  the  lifting  of  the  clouds 
and  the  coming  of  clearer  light,  there  was  a  cluster  of  minarets  and  domes 
with  white  arches. 

Twice  during  the  day  the  great  bird  left  her  nest,  and  then  the  captive 
crept  from  his  hiding  out  upon  the  ledge  and  studied  the  world  and  his 
chances  of  escape.  With  the  coming  of  the  feathered  jailer  Brandt  would 
creep  back  into  his  cavern  again.  During  the  day  there  were  two  slight 
showers  and  he  licked  up  the  fresh  drops  from  the  tiny  pools  in  the  hollows 
of  the  rock  ere  the  sun  could  dry  them  away. 

Toward  the  close  of  day,  during  the  absence  of  the  great  bird,  the  fight- 
ing of  a  couple  of  magpies  below  the  main  ledge  at  some  distance  to  the 
westward,  interested  the  captive  enough  to  induce  him  to  kneel  down  and 
crane  his  neck  over  the  edge  of  the  rock.  He  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  mag- 
pie's nest  below  him.  It  was  lined  with  glittering  things.  The  fact  did  not 
make  much  impression  upon  the  prisoner  for  some  time. 

It  was  while  lying  crouched  up  by  the  nest  of  the  great  bird,  and  completely 
sheltered  by  her  wings  through  the  long  night,  trying  to  argue  down  the  pangs 
of  hunger  that  oppressed  him,  that  the  possibility  occurred  to  him  of  making 
use  of  the  many  brilliant  trinkets  with  which  the  magpie's  nest  was  filled. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  constructing  a  mirror  of  sufficient  brilliancy  to 
attract  the  first  human  being  who  might  pass  within  range. 

With  the  first  coming  of  day  there  was  a  strange  stir  in  the  great  nest. 
Then  in  the  interior  of  one  of  the  great  eggs  there  was  heard  a  dull 
pecking  sound,  at  first  faint  and  irregular.  The  mother  bird  began  to  show 
great  impatience  and  trepidation  till  suddenly  one  of  the  shells  burst  open 
with  the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  a  head  protruded. 

The  sun  was  up  by  the  time  that  the  hatching  was  over,  and  the  mother 
had  pushed  the  shells  from  her  nest,  many  of  them  falling  over  the  ledge  into 
the  jungles  below,  but  still  more  remaining  about  in  confusion.  Once  more 
she  sat  contented  upon  her  brooding  place,  and  there  gathered  the  fuzzy 
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feathered  offspring  beneath  her.  Then  when  the  sun  was  high,  she  arase 
with  many  clucking  admonishments  to  her  children,  and  made  off  with  a 
great  whir  of  triumph  in  search  of  food. 

Brandt  crawled  from  his  hiding  and  lost  no  time  in  storing  away  three  or 
four  of  the  egg  shells.  They  were  amazingly  heavy,  and  appeared  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  blow  of  a  hammer.  He  saw  in  them  a  convenience  in 
catching  water  with  the  oft  recurrent  rains.  Then  having  inspected  the  brood 
to  his  satisfaction,  lie  turned  his  attention  to  gaining  possession  of  the  magpie's 
nest.  By  plastering  the  concave  interior  of  one  of  those  shell  hemispheres 
with  the  glittering  bits,  he  would  have  a  powerful  heliograph  that  could 
signal  for  miles. 

It  would  have  been  a  perilous  journey  for  a  strong  man  in  health,  but  for 
one  weakened  by  hunger  and  appalling  privations,  it  was  miraculous  that  he 
ever  reached  the  lower  ledge  at  all.  But  soon  making  himself  possessor  of 
the  brilliant  baubles,  which  looked  as  if  they  had  been  accumulated  there 
for  a  hundred  years,  he  made  the  more  difficult  climb  back  to  the  upper  ledge 
again. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  that  he  was  suddenly  attacked  from  behind  by 
the  magpie  whose  nest  he  had  robbed.  There  on  the  brink  of  the  rock, 
with  his  toes  dug  into  the  insecure  crevices  and  only  one  hand  free  to  fight 
the  bird,  he  made  the  struggle  of  his  life  under  most  tremendous  odds. 

Again  and  again  the  infuriate  magpie  flew  full  at  her  adversary's  eyes, 
each  time  baffled  and  repulsed,  but  ever  eluding  the  man's  quick  grasp. 
Again  and  again  came  the  onslaught,  till  finally  with  one  unguarded  move, 
the  bird  felt  the  clutch  of  the  man  about  its  neck,  and  back  upon  the 
lower  ledge,  scarcely  two  feet  wide,  the  panting  victor  struggled,  still  clutch- 
ing the  fluttering  magpie  till  the  last  faint  quiver.  Then  as  if  in  justifica- 
tion of  his  struggle,  with  a  piece  of  pointed  glass  from  the  magpie's  own 
nest,  Brandt  cut  an  artery  under  the  fighting  bird's  wing,  and  pressing 
his  dry  lips  to  the  quivering  flesh,  sucked  the  carcass  of  every  drop  of  blood. 

Brandt  had  not  time  to  regain  the  upper  ledge  before  the  great  mother 
bird  was  seen  atar  over  the  distant  valley.  It  was  circling  up  and  up,  a 
serpent  in  her  bill  and  a  baby  mountain  goat  dead  in  the  grip  of  her  talons. 

Down  the  pilgrim  dropped  and  clung  to  the  ledge  perfectly  motionless  as 
the  feathered  monster,  having  reached  the  plane  of  its  nest,  swooped  toward 
him.  He  knew  that  the  slightest  sound  or  move  would  be  the  signal  for  an 
attack,  and  one  stroke  of  the  giant  wing  would  dash  him  a  full  thousand  feet 
into  the  jungles  below. 

On  and  on  the  great  wings  with  stately  motion  carried  the  mighty  body, 
nearer,  ever  nearer,  till  the  writhings  of  a  ten  foot  snake  in  her  bill  were 
visible.  Then  lower  and  lower  the  mother  sank  upon  her  nest.  She  began 
the  preparation  of  her  children's  first  meal. 

For  a  long  time  Brandt  listened.  Then  when  all  was  still,  he  began  to 
pick  out  the  brightest  bits  of  glass  from  the  magpie's  heap,  laying  them  along 
the  rock,  planing  his  life  saving  heliograph. 

(to  bb  continued.) 


AN  UNCONDITIONAL  SURRENDER. 

BY  CHARLES  CHAPIN  SAROehTT,  JR. 

The  story  of  fiow  a  girl  fhoughtkaBly  drove  two  friends  apart — ^Fate^s  whim  In  faringing  them 
together  oq  a  mountain  top — ^An  ezdthig  battle  with  a  hand  of  Indians 

who  have  escaped  nom  the  reservation* 

**  ly/T  AY  I  come  in,  major?  " 

i-VA     "Who  is   it?      What — you,    Curtis?     Come  right  in,    my   boy. 
You're  just  in  time  for  my  taps  pipe." 

Burke  sank  into  the  wicker  chair  the  major  pushed  towards  him,  and 
slowly  filled  his  pipe  from  the  profiEered  jar. 

**  Major  Wright,"  said  he,  at  last,  *'  I  want  to  leave  the  post.*' 

The  old  gentleman  looked  up  quickly.  **  Leave  the  post,  man  ?  Why, 
what  for?" 

The  younger  ofiGlcer  arose  and  stood  in  front  of  the  commandant. 

'^  You've  been  more  than  a  friend  and  kind  commander  to  me,  sir,  and  I 
come  to  you  to  ask  this  favor." 

'*  You  did  right  to  come  to  me.     What's  the  trouble,  my  boy  ?  " 

Years  ago,  when  he  was  a  youngster,  he  had  loved  the  boy's  mother,  and 
when  her  son  had  come  from  the  '*  Point,"  he  had  tried  to  be  more  than  '*  a 
kind  commander  and  a  friend  to  him."  It  was  with  the  solicitude  of  a 
father  for  his  son  that  he  asked  : 

"  Curtis,  my  dear  boy,  what  is  the  matter?  I  thought  you  were  content 
here,  and  you've  made  an  old  man  feel  like  living  ;  but  now  tell  me,  what's 
on  your  mind  ?  "  and  he  rested  his  hand  on  Burke's  shoulder. 

The  lieutenant  walked  up  and  down  the  room  twice  before  he  began. 
* '  Margaret ' ' 

"  I  thought  so,"  broke  in  the  major ;  *'  I  thought  it  was  the  little  flirt." 

''  No,  no,  sir  ;  not  that.  It  isn't  her  fault ;  "  and  Burke  sank  into  his 
seat  again  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands.     '"  It's  Robinson." 

The  other  man  recalled  an  episode  in  his  own  youth  as  he  gazed  at  the 
boy  he  loved. 

"  Major,  listen;  I'll  tell  you  all.  You're  the  best  friend  I  have  on  earth, 
and  you  will  understand.  You  know  Margaret  and  I  were  as  good  as 
engaged  for  nearly  a  year.  Well,  when  Robinson  became  sick  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth and  was  exchanged  to  this  post,  you  know  how  glad  I  was ;  for  £d 
was  my  chum  and  classmate,  you  know.  Well,  he  hadn't  been  here  long 
when  I  saw  how  it  was.    He  was  trying  to  win  Margaret." 

**  Not  he,  your  best  friend  ?  " 

**  Friend !  A  true  friend  doesn't  steal  away  the  girl  you  love.  I  saw 
this  a  month  ago,  and  didn't  say  a  word  to  Margaret  or  to  him.  Finally, 
Feggy  " — he  half  smiled — *'  I  mean  Margaret,  began  to  like  him  ;  so  today 
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I  went  to  her,  major,  and  released  her  from  every  obligation  she  had  towards 
me.'' 

The  old  man  nodded  musingly. 

"  And  she  told  me  she  didn't  love  me  any  more,  and  she  did  love  Ed  Rob- 
inson," Burke  went  on  ;  ''  but  she  flatly  denied  that  he  had  ever  told  her 
his  feelings,  or  tried  to  prejudice  her  against  me  in  the  least.  She  wanted  to 
defend  him,  you  know.     So,  major,  I've  thought  it  all  over,  and  I've  come 

to  you  to  ask  if  I  can't  leave  the  post.     I  can't  stay  here  and  see  her " 

His  voice  half  broke  as  he  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

As  he  stopped  speaking.  Major  Wright  roused  himself  from  the  lethargy 
in  which  he  had  fallen  at  the  recital  of  the  tale. 

**  You're  right,  Curtis,"  said  he.  **  I'd  want  to  do  the  same  thing  if  I 
were  in  your  place,"  And  he  added  to  himself,  **  I've  done  it,  bless  the 
dear  boy." 

**  Of  course  you  don't  want  to  stay  here ;  so  I'll  do  all  I  can  to  get  you 
billeted  to  some  other  place.     Till  then " 

'*  Till  then  give  me  a  furlough,  for  God's  sake  !  I  can't  stand  it.  She's 
never  seen  any  men  but  you  and  myself,  and  just  as  soon  as  that — well,  I 
won't  call  names.     She's  so  innocent  of  life,  major,  she  doesn't  know  she's 

breaking  my   heart;    but  if  she's   happy "     He  broke  oflF  suddenly. 

••When  can  I  go?" 

' '  Whenever  you  want  to. " 

**  Then  good  by,  dear  old  friend. " 

**  Why,  not  tonight,  Curtis,  surely  ?  " 

**  I  can't  stay  here,"  said  Burke.  '*  Give  me  a  leave  and  I'll  hunt  in  the 
mountains  till  I  go  for  good. ' ' 

*'  Not  tonight,  my  boy.     Stay " 

**No,  sir,"  insisted  the  younger  man. 

"You'd  better  take  a  man  with  you." 

**  No,  sir,  I  want  to  be  alone.  And  now,  good  by,  dear  sir.  You've 
always  been  so  good  !  You  seem  like  a  father.  You  know  mine  died  when 
I  was  so  young  I  never  knew  how  it  felt  to  have  one." 

The  two  men  grasped  hands.     Then  Burke  turned  and  was  gone. 

A  half  hour  later  a  horseman  left  the  post  by  the  west  stockade  gate.  He 
rode  at  a  walk  with  his  chin  on  his  breast,  and  seemed  oblivious  to  ever3rthing. 
The  cool  mountain  breeze  sang  softly  to  the  tall  grass  as  each  blade  bent  its 
head  to  hear  the  music.  The  blue  hemisphere  above  glistened  with  a 
thousand  eyes  which  with  their  merry  twinkle  tried  to  make  the  man  forget 
his  sorrow,  but  on  he  rode.  Burke's  was  not  the  only  note  of  discord  ;  for 
if  he  had  noticed  the  northwest  sky,  he  would  have  seen  the  reflection  of 
many  fires,  and  had  he  listened  attentively  he  would  have  heard  the  weird  notes 
of  an  Indian  song  and  the  beat  of  many  dancing  feet.  But  on  he  rode,  and 
as  the  morning  sun  faintly  tinted  the  mist  high  up  on  the  mountains,  he 
entered  the  foot  hills  and  was  lost  to  view. 

That  morning,  as  the  major  returned  from  guard  mount,  a  girlish  voice 
called  to  him  from  the  balcony  of  the  post  surgeon's  hotise  : 

•*  Major,  I  want  to  see  you.     Come  over,  do." 
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The  commandant  bit  his  lip  as  he  turned  and  saw  Margaret. 

*'Come,  that's  a  dear.  I  want  to  ask  you  something  ; ''  and  as  the 
major  went  up  the  stoop  :  *'  Where's  Curtis?  ** 

''  You  ought  to  know,  Margaret." 

**  I?     I  haven't  the  least  idea,"  answered  the  girl,  with  eyes  wide  open. 

* '  You  don' t  know  what  you'  ve  dome,  little  girL  You'  ve  sent  the  best  man 
in  the  world  away  fnmi  you." 

*' Curtis  gone  !" 

' '  He  left  last  night  You  know,  Margaret,  how  close  Curtis  and  I  are 
to  each  other,  and  he  told  me  all."  * 

**But,  major,  what "    ; 

.  "  I  don't  come  as  an  envoy  from  him,  my  dear.  All  I  have  to  say  to 
you  is  that  Curtis  is  the  best  boy  that  ever  breathed,  and  that  you've  lost 
him.  Good  by,  little  girl.  I  once  heard  of  a  case  similar  to  this,  and — but 
never  mind,  you've  done  your  best,  no  doubt." 

After  the  major  left  her,  Margaret  sat  for  a  long  time  simply  repeating  to 
herself,  ''  Curtis  gone  !  gone  !  "  And  then  she  set  to  thinking  over  their 
friendship  ;  how  much  he  had  really  been  to  her,  and  how  good,  and  brave, 
and  kind.  She  had  really  loved  him  once,  she  thought  to  herself ;  and  she 
knew  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  that  he  had  loved  her,  and  loved  her  yet — and 
now  he  was  gone,  and  what  bad  he  left  ? 

The  door  of  the  officers'  mess  opened,  and  a  man  came  out  on  the  piazza 
and  waved  a  tennis  racquet.  She  did  not  see  him,  nor  did  she  notice  him  at 
all  until  he  spoke  her  name  next  her.  Then  she  rose  suddenly.  '*  You  !  " 
she  exclaimed. 

"The  same.  Miss  Margaret.      Why,  I  mttst  have  frightened  you,  yon 
^    said  '  You  ! '  in  such  a  tragic  way.     Just  like  the  dtmiiU  we  saw  at  Tabor's 
last  month  in  Denver.     But  won't  you  come  and  play  tennis?  " 

**  Mr.  Robinson,  Curtis  Burke  has  left  the  posL" 

'*  Curtis  gone  !" 

That  was  just  what  she  had  said  to  herself  a  hundred  times  during  the 
last  minute. 

*'  Yes,"  she  answered. 

**Why?" 

' '  I  sent  hhn  away. ' ' 

A  great  hope  sprang  up  in  his  heart.  He  had  loved  Margaret  ever  since 
he  had  first  met  her ;  but  he  was  far  too  honorable  to  step  in  the  way  of 
Burke,  his  dearest  friend.  But  now  that  Curtis  had  been  sent  away,  per- 
haps she  did  love  him. 

*  •  Margaret,  did  you  send  him  away  on  my  account  ?  * '  And  he  looked 
straight  into  her  eyes.  He  thought  she  was  his,  for  her  eyes  reflected  his 
glance  for  a  moment,  then  she  shrank  back. 

**  I  hate  you  !  "  she  said. 

**  Hate  me  !  Margaret,  you  love  me  !  I've  kept  silent  for  Curtis'  sake  ; 
but  now  that  he's  gone,  I  am  perfectly  honorable  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
love  you." 

*  •  I  did  not  send  him  away,  Mr.  Robinson.     You  drove  him  away." 
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*•  You  did,  and  I  hate  you  for  if 

**  And  you  love  him  ?  *'  he  asked  breathlessly. 

**  I  do,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  we  are  your  enemies  after  this  ;"  and  she 
swept  into  the  house. 

Robinson  hardly  realized  that  he  had  left  her  veranda  as  he  walked  across 
the  parade  ground  and  sank  into  a  chair  in  his  own  quarters. 

"  Burke  has  done  this,"  he  muttered.  ''  He  saw  that  she  had  ceased  to 
love  him,  and  has  left  after  poisoning  her  mind  against  me.  I've  acted  as  a 
friend.  I  never  said  a  word  to  her ;  but  now,  oh,  God  what  shall  I  do  !  I 
can't  stay  here  and  face  the  odium  of  it  all.  What  will  the  post  think  ? 
Driven  my  best  friend  away,  and  now  Margaret  hates  me  !  My  best  friend  ? 
Umph  !  My  worst  enemy  !  If  he'd  only  seen  that  she  loved  me  and  left 
without  a  word  against  me  !  But  to  act !  That's  the  word.  I've  got  to  leave 
all  this  and — and — her." 

That  afternoon,  as  the  major  passed  the  surgeon's  house,  he  saw  Margaret 
on  the  stoop  again. 

*'  What  are  you  doing,  Margaret?" 

**  Why,  major?  "  she  asked  sadly. 

**  If  you  don't  stop,  every  officer  in  the  regiment  will  be  leaving 
the  post." 

"  Mr.  Robinson " 

**  Left  about  ten  minutes  ago  by  the  west  gate." 

*^^m  ^M^  %X^  ^t*  ^fe  ^^ 

^^  ^F*  *^  ^^  ^W*  ^^ 

A  great  rapping  came  at  the  major's  door,  and  a  hurried  call :  **  Major  ! 
Major  Wright,  quick,  let  me  in !  " 

The  major  had  been  sleeping  soundly,  but  awoke  suddenly  and  hurried 
to  the  door.     '  *  Who  is  it  ?     What  is  it  ?  " 

**  It's  me — MacLaughlin." 

"What's  the  matter,  sergeant  ?  " 

"  Major,  Black  Snake  and  his  band  are  ofiF  the  reservation." 

"What  !" 

**  Sure,  they've  been  dancing  for  the  last  two  days,  and  this  afternoon  the 
Snake  and  about  fifty  bad  reds  took  to  the  trail.  They  looted  the  agency, 
and  half  killed  Scott."  The  sergeant  gasped  out  each  word,  he  was  so 
winded  and  excited. 

"Which  way  did  they  go?  "  asked  the  major.  He  had  gone  back  into 
his  room  and  was  hurriedly  dressing. 

"  I  can't  tell  you,  sir.  The  rest  of  the  Indians  are  so  excited  with  the 
dancing  and  their  medicine  that  you  can't  get  a  word  from  them.  Cross 
and  a  couple  of  men  from  troop  B  happened  over  to  Scott's,  and  found  him 
nearly  dead." 

The  major  was  now  dressed,  and  strode  out  into  the  dark  parade  ground. 
Thirty  years  with  the  Indians  teaches  one  to  act  promptly.  Wright  stopped 
short.     "  Those  boys  are  in  the  mountains  with  those  devils  loose  !  " 

Officers  and  men  were  coming  out  of  their  quarters.  The  bugle  sounded 
and  the  call  was  taken  up  by  the  trumpeter  of  each  troop.     In  shadowy 
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squadrons  they  formed  on  the  parade  ground,  and  in  a  moment  they  were 
gone  through  the  west  gate,  with  the  major  at  their  head,  pounding  out  into 
the  darkness. 

^^  1^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^f^ 

For  a  day  Curtis  Burke  had  been  in  the  mountains,  alone  with  his  memory 
and  his  rifle.  The  keen  joys  of  a  good  killing  made  him  feel  the  more  like 
facing  the  world  again,  and  there  was  something  of  lightness  in  his  heart  as 
he  descended  the  trail  through  the  Stage  Coach  Pass  and  came  into  the  foot 
hills.  He  had  ridden  hard  for  the  last  hour.  A  spring  attracted  his  notice 
to  the  right,  so  he  said,  half  to  himself  and  half  to  the  pony,  ' '  Let's  take  a 
drink."  He  swung  off,  and  together  man  and  beast  drank  from  the  same 
pool.     He  rose  and  stretched. 

*'  Well,  Roxy,  do  you  want  to  rest  ?    Shall  I  cinch  off  ?  " 

As  he  spoke,  a  rifle  cracked  near  him.  He  turned  quickly,  as  a  bullet 
sang  over  his  hat.  Beyond  his  pony's  back  he  saw  a  haze  of  smoke  rising, 
and  through  it  a  figure  crouching.  His  revolver  was  out  at  once,  and  a 
yell  followed  his  shot. 

*' Indians,  by  Jove  ! "  He  was  on  Roxy's  back  in  a  moment,  as  the 
echo  of  his  would  be  assassin's  yell  echoed  down  the  gulch. 

Up  the  trail  he  sped.  "  There's  only  one  place  for  us,  Roxy,  and  that's 
the  Caldron.  The  reds  must  have  jumped  the  reservation.  I'll  have  to  hide 
you,  pet,  in  the  bushes  ;  then,  if  cartridges  hold  out,  we  can  keep  them  off 
a  while.  Curse  them,  they're  coming !  Yell,  you  devils  !  Split  your  throats  ! 
There,  Roxy,  you  stay  there  and  don't  make  a  noise,  or  you'll  be  wearing 
another  brand  at  rounding  up  time.  Good  by,  old  girl ;  "  and  he  crawled 
into  a  natural  hollow  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Below  him  he  could  see  the 
Indians  breaking  cover.  They  had  left  the  trail  and  their  ponies,  and  had 
formed  in  a  half  circle  and  were  crawling  up. 

The  Caldron  was  without  cover  within  a  radius  of  two  hundred  yards, 
not  even  a  boulder.  Burke  unstrapped  his  belt  and  loaded  the  magazine  of 
his  Winchester.  He  then  took  his  Colt  from  the  holster  and  laid  it  beside 
the  belt. 

**  That'll  be  of  use  when  we  get  thick,"  he  murmured,  and  he  peeped 
over  the  rim  of  the  hollow  and  received  a  salute  of  yells  and  whizzing  balls. 

**  You're  wild,  friends.  I'm  afraid  you're  loaded  with  Scott's  worst 
tanglefoot,  instead  of  your  rifles  with  his  best  powder."  Every  period  of 
these  sentence:;  was  punctuated  by  a  pull  on  the  trigger  of  his  gun  and  a 
snap  of  the  lever. 

"  I  can  hold  out  for  some  time,  and  then  when  we  close  in — there, 
Snake,  that's  for  you — you're  a  mean  one,  you  are,  and  lam  glad  I  knocked 
you  down  last  month  !  You  go  to  the  rear  and  nurse  that  arm,  young  man, 
and  don't  " — bang  ! — *  *  lead  " — ^bang  ! — *'  any  more  war  parties  " — ^bang! 

A  sudden  redoubling  of  the  yelling  far  to  his  left  caused  Burke  to  turn 
suddenly.  The  sound  of  a  falling  rock  swerved  him  around  with  the  ejacu- 
lation, "Surrounded,  by  God!"  He  glanced  through  the  sights  on  the 
barrel  and  started  at  what  he  brought  into  range  :  a  gun  barrel,  and  behind 
that  an  eye,  and  that  eye  belonging  to  his  worst  enemy,  Robinson. 
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His  heart  seemed  to  beat  a  hundred  times  before  he  dropped  the  stock  of 
his  guiL 

"  Get  in  here,  Ed,  for  heaven's  sake,  and  thank  God  you're  here  !  I 
don't  mean  that  I  want  you  to  be  killed,  but  two  Winchesters  are  better  than 
one,  even  if — look  out,  man,  down !  They're  getting  the  range.  Lay  there 
till  you  get  your  wind." 

* '  How  in  the  world ' ' 

'*  Shut  up,  don't  talk.  You'll  have  to  take  my  place  in  a  little  while ! " 
He  peeped  over  the  edge  and  fired  three  times. 

Robinson  was  beside  him  now,  and  alternately  they  singled  out  their  man 
and  let  drive.     Between  the  shots  they  talked* 

**  How  did  you  get  here,  Curtis  ?  " 

**  Been  after  goats." 

"You  left  suddenly." 

' '  Yep  ;  but  what  the  dickens  are  you  doing*  here  ?  ' ' 

''  Shooting  Indians ;  "  and  Robinson  smiled  through  the  grime  on  his  face. 

**  I  left,  Ed,  because  Margaret  had " 

**I  know  ;  that's  why  I'm  here.  Curt." 

*'  Did  you  leave  because  you  thought  Peggy 'd  sent  me  away." 

*' Yep." 

"  I  lit  out  for  your  sake,  Ed  ;  "  and  on  the  edge  of  that  little  hollow  on 
the  hill  top  the  two  men  shook  hands.  Below,  the  reds  had  ceased  firing  for 
the  moment,  and  all  was  still  as  death. 

*'  Whatever  happens.  Curt,  we're  here  to  stay  together " 

**  Till  death,"  amswered  Curtis. 

A  report  rang  out  near  them,  and  Robinson  fell  backwards. 

'•  I'm  hit.  Curt,"  he  said  quickly. 

''Oh,  Lord  ! — where  ?  "     A  red*  spot  on  his  shoulder  showed  the  place. 

Burke  peeped  over  the  rim.  Five  Indians  had  tried  a  flank  move,  and  his 
ready  rifle  just  stopped  them. 

"I'm  done  for,  old  chap."  Robinson  crawled  back  and  lay  down  on 
his  face. 

* '  Nonsense  !  "  said  Burke.     '  *  You'  re  all  right. ' ' 

"  No,  Curt,  it's  bad.  I  tell  you  what.  Put  me  on  the  rim  and  I'll  fire  as 
long  as  I  can,  and  you  get  out  and  vamose." 

* '  And  leave  you  here  ?     Not  much." 

"  But  I'll  die,  anyhow.     It  doesn't  matter  how." 

Curtis  turned  suddenly.  *'  I  have  it.  My  pony  is  right  down  here. 
I'll  carry  you  down  to  her,  and  you  get  on  and  under  cover  of  my  fire  ride  ! " 

**  And  leave  you  here?  Not  much."  Robinson  repeated  Burke's  refusal. 

'*  Come  on,  I'll  carry  you,  Ed," 

'*  It  can't  be  done.  Curt." 

**  Look — they're  coming  !  Get  up  here,  Ed  ;  "  and  wounded  as  he  was 
Robinson  dragged  himself  to  the  edge  once  more. 

The  reds  were  getting  braver.  About  twenty  of  them  were  running  up 
the  hill.  Without  a  word,  the  two  whites  plied  their  Winchesters.  The 
Indians  are  cowards  at  best,  and  they  broke  and  ran  at  this^steady  fire. 
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**  Now  is  our  time,  Ed  !  '*  exclaimed  Burke.    **  I'll  carry  you  !  '* 

Robinson  reached  out  his  hand  and  grasped  Burke's  Colt.  He  placed  it 
to  his  own  head. 

A  sorrel  spot  showed  itself  in  the  sight  of  Burke's  rifle,  and  a  wild  neigh 
answered  his  shot.  He  kicked  the  revolver  from  Robinson's  hand  with, 
**  You  fool,  I've  killed  the  pony  and  we're  both  here  for  good  !  " 

And  so  it  went  on  all  the  afternoon.  The  Indians  kept  up  a  steady 
fusillade,  showing  themselves  in  the  distance  at  intervals.  As  the  shadow  of 
the  hill  stretched  itself  longer  and  longer  down  the  trail,  they  grew  bolder 
again.  Now  they  were  silent,  as  they  advanced  to  the  little  fort.  Robinson 
was  helpless.  His  shoulder  had  stopped  bleeding,  but  a  terrible  thirst  was 
burning  him  up  and  he  grew  delirious. 

**  Curtis,"  he  would  say,  **  don't  you  hear  Margaret  calling  you  ?  Why 
don't  3'ou  go,  man  ?    She's  yours  I     I  didn't  take  her  from  you,  Curt  !  " 

Burke  stood  up  to  quiet  Robinson  and  exposed  himself.  A  bullet  from 
the  war  party  found  him.  He  crawled  to  his  friend.  His  right  leg  had 
no  feeling  in  it  as  he  lay  down  beside  Robinson  and  groped  for  his  revolver. 

'*  They'll  get  me  first,  Ed,  anyhow,"  he  sobbed,  trying  to  shelter  Rob- 
inson with  his  body.  He  put  his  arm  around  him  and  his  head  fell  forward. 
In  a  second,  however,  he  raised  it  and  listened  attentively.  Far  away  he 
heard  a  sound  and,  wounded  as  he  was,  he  raised  himself  up. 

''  Thank  God,  Ed  !  "  he  shouted.     *'  It's  the  call  of  the  15th." 

*^^  ^^»  ^^  9^f  ^fe  ^^ 

^^  ^J*  *^i  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

Colors  had  just  been  sounded,  and  the  flag  came  lazily  down  to  the  boom 
of  the  major's  favorite  ten  pounder.  Over  in  the  shade  of  the  wind  break 
a  hammock  was  stretched.  A  thin  man  lay  in  it,  and  beside  him  sat  three 
persons.  The  girl  who  was  fanning  him  half  crooned  a  bit  of  a  cradle  song 
as  she  swayed  the  hammock.  A  young  officer  with  his  arm  in  a  sling  was 
playing  chess  with  an  elderly  gentleman  with  a  major's  leaf  on  his  collar. 
The  game  suddenly  ended  and  the  major  sat  back. 

**  Peggy,  when  are  you  going  to  nerve  yourself  up  to  a  proposal  ?  " 

The  girl  fanned  the  thin  man  in  the  hammock  violently. 

**  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  blushing. 

**  Why,  I  brought  him  back  to  you,  and  you  ought  to  claim  him.  Hadn't 
she,  Robinson?  " 

**  She  had,  indeed,  major.  Margaret,  go  on.  We'll  coach  you.  I  know 
just  what  to  say.  I've  done  it  before  ;  but  I  hope  you'll  have  better  luck 
than  I." 

Under  his  breath  the  major  repeated  the  hope,  but  he  said  aloud  : 

'*  Peggy,  goon." 

The  girl  hesitated  a  moment. 

''  Curtis,"  she  commenced.     The  thin  man  sat  up  in  the  hammock. 

**  Margaret,  will  you  take  what's  left  of  me  ?  " 

**Yes,  Curtis." 

**  And  I'll  be  chief  mourner,"  said  Robinson. 

''And  as  commandant  of  one  of  the  divisions  engaged,"  said  the  major, 
"  I  order  an  unconditional  surrender." 
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Walking  about  two  in  the  morning  through  a  London  street,  Captain  Falconer,  late  of  the 
British  army,  and  now  of  a  garret  in  the  Marylebone  Road,  owing  to  proceedings  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy court,  is  startled  by  a  woman's  cry  for  help.  His  response  to  this  brings  him  the 
acquaintance  of  Isabella  de  Gavamie,  who  comes  to  him  afterwards  with  a  strange  commission. 
As  his  fortunes  cannot  well  be  changed  for  the  worse,  he  accepts  this,  together  with  the  purse  she 
tenders  him,  and  with  his  man  Benjamin  departs  for  Zaragoza,  in  Spain,  where  he  is  informed 
the  one  to  whom  he  is  sent  will  seek  him  out.  Arrived  here,  he  is  accosted  by  a  pretty  gipsy 
girl,  Giralda,  who  is  his  guide  into  the  mountains,  where,  after  witnessing  the  burning  of  a 
chateau  by  the  Phantom  Army,  he  meets  the  head  of  this  mysterious  organization,  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent. 

Falconer  receives  a  commission  in  the  army  and  takes  part  in  the  raid  on  a  chateau, 
which  makes  him  sick  at  heart,  as  these  warriors  appear  to  him  to  be  little  better  than  brigfands. 
But  Lorenzo  seems  to  possess  a  magnetic  power  over  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him  and 
Falconer  succtmibs  with  the  rest.  He  accompanies  the  army  on  an  important  mission  to  Tou- 
louse. The  departure  is  at  night,  and  the  way  lies  through  a  waterfall  and  a  tunnel  in  the 
Pyrenees. 


Chapter  XXI. — As  a  Man  Upon  a  Wire. 

T^HE  last  of  the  tunnels  had  carried  tis  out  to  the  summit  of  a  precipice. 
There  were  steps  cut  in  the  face  of  the  rocky  cli£F,  and  when  we  had 
gone  down,  at  the  hazard  of  our  necks,  we  stood  in  a  clump  of  pines,  and  I 
heard  the  whinnying  of  horses. 

Anon,  men  emerged  from  the  shadows,  and  began  to  fall  in  by  com- 
panies— a  black  cloaked  troop,  wearing  k^pis  in  lieu  of  helmets,  and 
numbering — for  I  counted  them — one  hundred  and  fifty  in  all.  My  own 
horse  was  brotight  to  me  by  the  groom  I  had  seen  up  at  Torla,  and  no 
sooner  was  I  mounted  than  the  command  to  march  was  given,  and  I  found 
myself  riding  side  by  side  with  Ximeno  downward  through  the  wood  to  the 
distant  city. 

**  Well,"  said  I — and  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  hold  my  tongue — **  so 
we  are  in  France  at  last,  my  friend.'* 

He  put  his  finger  to  his  lips  warningly.  No  monkey,  mounted  in  mockery 
upon  a  horse,  could  have  cut  such  a  sorry  figure  as  this  poor  lad  who 
dreamed  of  troopers  at  the  gallop. 
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**  Hush,  hush,  excellency  !  "  he  whispered.  "  We  are  no  longer  in  Spain, 
and  the  trees  have  ears. ' ' 

*'  As  they  will  have  eyes  at  dawn,  Ximeno,  and  then  ?  " 

His  gesture,  upon  this,  was  that  of  a  man  who  should  say  it  is  not  my 
affair.  I  saw  that  they  had  given  him  a  sword,  and  that  he  had  his  hand 
upon  the  hilt  of  it. 

His  wish  to  ride  as  the  rest  of  us  was  not  to  be  concealed — yet,  God 
knows,  a  pitiful  thing  to  see. 

*'  The  prince  has  thought  of  it,"  he  said  presently.  **  Be  sure  of  that, 
captain  ;  he  does  not  walk  with  a  fool's  bandage  on  his  eyes." 

**And  he  believes  that  we  can  ride  through  France  without  observa- 
tion?" 

*'He  know*s  that  we  cannot.  But  when  observation  comes,  he  will 
wish  it." 

*' You  speak  riddles,  amigo.  Will  there  not  be  daylight  in  a  couple  of 
hours?" 

"Exactly,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  we  shall  all  be  sleeping  in  the 
chateau  of  Saint  Cyr." 

He  hunched  himself  up  contentedly,  as  though  it  was  a  final  word  upon 
my  fears,  but  I  was  not  done  with.  Amazement  at  the  subtlety  of  Lorenzo's 
plans  was  ever  growing. 

•'Saint  Cyr!"  I  exclaimed.  **  Was  he  not  the  lieutenant  who  was 
posted  in  the  woods  when  he  burned  the  house  of  Vio?  " 

"No  other." 

"  And  he  has  a  chateau  near  here?  " 

'  *  The  finest  in  the  south.  That  was  a  bad  day  for  France  when  they 
would  not  give  Saint  Cyr  a  commission  in  their  chasseurs.  It  is  too  late  now. 
We  have  no  better  friend,  captain  ;  no  finer  shelter  than  his  house.  We 
shall  be  within  its  gates  before  the  woodlanders  are  awake  in  the  forest." 

"  Ximeno,"  said  I,  "do  you  not  think  the  prince  a  genius? " 

He  turned  his  bent  head  and  showed  me  a  pair  of  cunning  little  eyes. 

"Oh,  I  have  not  said  it;  it  is  not  my  business  to  think.  I  am  the 
servant,  captain,  and  when  I  take  my  holiday  it  is  to  go  out  and  see  a  man 
walking  upon  a  tight  wire.  Some  day  he  will  fall.  I  would  not  wish  to 
have  a  holiday  that  day." 

"  But  we  are  to  have  no  fall  tonight,  Ximeno." 

' '  Sabe  Dios,  we  are  going  to  ride  through  a  dty  which  has  five  thousand 
troops  within  its  walls !  We  are  going  to  stop  the  mail  to  Narbonne  and  rob 
it  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  which  the  Rothschilds  send  to  Nice.  Is 
not  the  wire  very  high,  captain  ?  God  send  that  we  are  alive  tomorrow  to 
tell  the  story. ' ' 

It  was  on  my  lips  to  answer  that  the  wire  was  very  high,  indeed,  but  we 
emerged  from  the  sheltering  woods  at  the  moment,  and  there  before  us,  lying 
snug  on  the  heights  above  the  beautiful  river  Garronne,  was  the  house  of 
which  he  had  spoken — ^the  chateau  of  the  young  Frenchman,  Saint  Cyr, 
who,  rejected  by  the  country  he  would  have  served,  had  put  his  life  and 
his  fortune  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniard. 
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I  should  have  known  that  it  was  the  house,  had  not  Ximeuo  hastened  to 
point  it  out  to  me,  for  I  could  see  the  black  shapes  of  troopers  who  rode  in  at 
its  gate,  and  I  thought  even — for  there  was  a  little  flush  of  the  dawn  then^ — 
to  distinguish  Lorenzo  himself  with  Jussuf  at  his  side. 

But  no  light  shone  from  the  windows  of  the  chateau,  no  dogs  barked  at 
our  coming.  Silently  we  passed  the  gates,  silently  we  were  received  beyond 
them.  And  so  I  made  acquaintance  with  one  of  those  many  havens  which, 
as  Lorenzo  had  warned  me,  served  him  and  his  army  in  all  the  countries  of 
Europe. 

It  was  a  stately  house,  a  landmark  of  the  ages.  You  oould  have  tethered 
the  horses  of  a  regiment  in  its  stables,  for  kings  had  made  a  home  of  it.  So 
vast  was  the  natural  park  about  it  that  I  have  heard  of  a  man  who  galloped 
for  the  half  of  an  hour  therein  yet  found  no  boundary. 

And  j  ust  as  its  magnificence  was  not  to  be  disputed,  so  was  the  extravagance 
of  our  reception.  No  sooner  had  we  tethered  our  horses  than  servants  led 
us  to  the  great  banqueting  hall,  and  there  we  found  our  comrades  sitting 
down  to  a  feast  which  might  have  come  from  the  bouse  of  Voisin. 

Dim  though  the  lights  were,  hushed  as  our  voices,  lest  any  stranger  came 
at  dawn  to  the  park  without,  nevertheless,  I  can  recall  no  assembly  of  men 
which  has  so  pricked  my  memory  and  left  it  waking.  Austrians,  Rouma- 
nians, Germans,  Frenchmen,  but  outnumbering  these,  the  Spaniards — all  the 
desperadoes  of  Europe  seemed  to  be  gathered  at  that  board. 

What  word  can  describe  the  power  of  that  scene  as  the  wan  light  fell  upon 
those  desperate  faces,  and  in  the  silence  of  that  vast  hall  Lorenzo  gave  the 
toast,  **  Nosotros,''  We,  the  outcasts  of  Europe,  the  toys  of  sport,  the 
dreamers  who  would  conquer  the  world  ! 

Ay,  for  a  truth,  what  word  can  describe  that  moment  when  we  sprang 
to  our  feet,  and  the  flush  of  dawn  was  upon  the  painted  windows,  and  our 
swords  were  raised  high  and,  crossing  them,  we  heard  the  master's  voice,  pro- 
claiming that  he  would  make  us  the  children  of  kings. 

They  had  prepared  hammocks  for  the  rank  and  file  in  many  of  the  dis- 
used and  forgotten  chambers  of  the  chateau,  but  for  the  officers  there  were 
apartments  of  great  magnificence,  and  canopied  beds,  and  the  luxtuy  of 
palaces. 

To  these  we  went  silently,  so  that  when  day  broke  and  I  opened  my 
window  and  looked  out  over  the  park  of  the  chateau,  the  great  house  was  as 
a  garden  of  sleep,  without  life  or  the  token  of  life. 

No  man,  they  told  me,  was  to  be  seen  about  its  grounds  until  the  curtain 
of  the  night  hid  the  river,  and  lights  were  twinkling  in  the  villages  again. 

But  at  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock,  when  we  had  supped  and  our  horses  were 
all  ready,  we  rode  again,  two  by  two  from  the  park,  and  striking  to  the 
northeast,  we  left  the  security  of  the  woods  and  emerged  boldly  out  upon  the 
great  plain  which  girdles  the  city  of  Toulouse. 

**  God  send  that  we  are  alive  tomorrow  to  tell  the  tale,*'  had  been  the 
hunchback's  prayer. 

I  looked  at  the  black  cloaked  company  around  me,  when  the  woods  no 
longer  sheltered  us,  and  that  prayer  was  upon  my  lips. 
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Who  should  tdl  the  tale?    Who  among  us  would  see  the  sun  of  dawn 
again  ? 


Chapter  XXII. — At  the  Door  of  the  Gold  Wagon. 

Those  who  know  the  south  of  France  will  remember  that  there  is  a  great 
high  road  of  rail  running  from  the  city  of  Toulouse  to  the  town  of  Marseilles 
and  thereafter  to  Nice  and  Genoa. 

Striking  at  the  first  across  the  great  plain  about  Toulouse,  the  line  trends 
toward  the  sea,  and  is  so  laid  that  it  links  together  all  the  greater  coastal 
towns  of  the  Mediterranean. 

I  had  imagined,  so  soon  as  the  hunchback  spoke,  that  this  line  was  the 
object  of  our  attack,  and  I  remembered  that  bullion  passed  frequently  from 
the  banks  of  Toulouse  to  the  seaports  of  the  remoter  south. 

Had  such  a  railway  been  in  Spain,  I  should  not  have  marveled  that  any 
one  proposed  a  venture  upon  it.  But  in  France,  in  the  country  where  all 
are  soldiers,  where  the  first  report  of  our  coming  would  bring  a  hundred 
thousand  upon  us — what  madman's  notion  was  it  which  carried  us  there,  I 
asked? 

Would  not  the  alarm  be  spread  from  the  very  first  village  we  passed  by  ? 
Would  not  the  first  gendarme  we  met  send  news  of  us  to  the  city  ? 

I  knew  that  it  must  be  so.  I  knew  that  we  were  adventurers,  indeed  ; 
that  a  miracle  alone  could  give  my  comrades  another  day  of  liberty,  if  not 
of  life. 

And  yet  I  went  on,  you  say.  Assuredly,  and  what  man,  placed  as  I  was 
placed,  would  not  have  done  the  same  ?  ^^ 

Was  I  to  run  from  the  chief  I  had  sworn  to  serve,  when  Frenchmen, 
Russians — above  all,  Germans,  were  faithful  to  him  ?  Was  I  to  play  the  cur, 
I,  an  English  soldier,  when  those  my  youth  had  taught  me  to  despise  offered 
their  lives  so  freely  ? 

Shame  of  the  thought  in  itself  would  have  kept  me  to  the  ranks.  And 
beyond  the  shame  there  was  a  fascination  of  that  work  which  no  pen  may 
tell,  a  fascination  in  the  very  poverty  of  our  numbers,  a  fascination  in  that 
silent  ride  through  the  fair  meads  of  Languedoc ;  a  wonder  at  it  all  which 
surpassed  any  wonder  I  had  known. 

Never  had  Lorenzo  seemed  so  great  a  man  to  me  as  in  that  hour  ;  never 
was  my  confidence  in  him  more  supreme.  Even  though  I  told  myself  that 
the  way  lay  to  the  scaffold  ;  even  when  reason  exclaimed  its  loudest  upon 
the  folly  of  his  hope,  there  was  a  conviction  behind  that — ^a  belief  that  he 
would  snatch  us  from  the  scaffold. 

And  that  belief  my  comrades  shared.  No  lad  going  to  his  play  went 
more  merrily  than  they  to  the  city  whereon  their  names  were  to  be  written. 

It  had  been  ten  o'clock  when  we  left  the  chateau  of  Saint  Cyr  ;  it  was 
half  past  eleven  when  we  first  sighted  a  red  light  upon  the  railway  of 
Narbonne. 

The  country  through  which  we  passed  was  desolate  and  bare  of  villages. 
We  avoided  the  roads,  keeping  to  the  grass  of  the  fields  ;  and  so,  though 
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none  looked  upon  it,  gave  a  display  of  horsemanship  which  no  regiment  in 
Europe  could  have  surpassed. 

Grimly,  silently,  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  black,  with  outposts  and 
flanking  squadrons,  we  pressed  on,  sparing  our  horses  for  the  greater  work 
to  come,  arousing  none  from  his  sleep,  scarce  sighting  a  house  until  the  little 
station  came  in  view,  and  we  saw  the  railway  before  us. 

Then,  at  some  signal  I  could  not  distinguish,  the  troop  halted  without 
warning,  and  I  heard  Lorenzo  calling  for  Yoli. 

*'  I/ieutenant, "  he  said,  *'  take  a  file  with  you  and  cut  the  wires  to  the 
north  ;  Saint  Cyr,  you  will  post  yotu'self  with  a  half  section  upon  the  hill 
above  the  village  ;  Major  Georges,  we  leave  it  to  you  to  take  the  man  in  that 
signal  box.  Gaster  will  hold  the  station  with  twenty  men.  For  the  others — 
the  train.     Where  is  Captain  Arriza?  ** 

A  thick  set  Spaniard  burly  and  good  humored,  drove  his  horse  to  the 
front  and  saluted. 

**Here,  prince." 

''The  gold  wagon  is  the  third  from  the  end  of  the  train,  captain.  We 
leave  it  to  you,  the  best  shot  we  have,  to  settle  with  those  who  will  defend 
it.  Do  not  take  life  where  you  can  give  it.  Let  the  bullion  be  distributed 
without  loss  of  time.  The  Duke  of  Verdun  waits  beyond  Foix  with  our 
own  carriages.  Ride  there  when  the  work  is  done  as  your  written  instruc- 
tions tell  you." 

The  Spaniard  turned  and  cantered  away  with  a  section  toward  the 
station. 

The  next  name  Lorenzo  uttered  was  mine. 

**  Captain,"  he  said,  **  the  wires  are  cut  for  ten  miles.  You  think  that 
is  sufficient  ?" 

**  The  nearest  troops,  prince — ^where  are  they?  " 

"There  is  a  regiment  at  Narbonne,  which  is  sixty  five  miles  away." 

''And  Toulouse?" 

"  Is  twelve  miles." 

"  A  mounted  messenger  will  ride  your  ten  miles  in  fifty  minutes.  The 
alarm  will  be  in  Toulouse  in  fifty  one.     Is  that  grace  enough,  prince  ?  " 

He  poohpoohed  the  suggestion  a  little  contemptuously. 

"Where  will  they  find  their  mounted  messenger?  There  are  but  five 
horses  in  the  village,  and  none  of  those  will  live  in  five  minutes'  time." 

"  Which  means  that  you  have  more  than  two  hours,  prince." 

' '  As  you  say.  We  shall  carry  the  news  to  Toulouse  ourselves.  For  the 
rest,  we  have  posted  pickets  and  standing  patrols  on  the  lines  of  approach. 
You  have  any  other  plan  to  suggest,  captain  ?  " 

"  Only  that  the  village  be  held  at  either  end,  and  that  flanking  patrols 
keep  the  people  to  their  houses." 

"  I  had  not  thought  of  it.  Let  Vathos  see  to  that.  The  others  " — ^here 
he  raised  his  voice — "  let  it  be  your  business,  men,  to  see  that  none  comes  out 
of  the  train  alive.  Give  life  where  you  can.  Use  the  sword  when  it  will 
serve.  The  captains  of  companies  have  their  instructions  written  for  them. 
Carry  them  out  as  you  value  your  necks." 
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He  saluted  the  officers,  and  turning,  bade  me  follow  him  while  he  rode 
toward  the  line.     It  was  then  about  a  quarter  to  twelve  o'clock. 

There  was  a  scud  of  cloud  intermittently  curtaining  the  moon.  But 
when  it  passed  I  could  see  the  steel  rails  running  as  silver  threads  across  the 
plain,  and  upon  their  right  hand  the  houses  of  a  hamlet,  small  even  for  the 
hamlets  of  Languedoc. 

In  the  signal  box  a  bright  light  was  burning,  but  anon  it  went  out.  And 
when  it  appeared  again  with  diminished  luster,  I  knew  that  Major  Georges 
had  dealt  with  the  signalman. 

The  prince  drew  rein  upon  a  grassy  knoll  fifty  yards  from  the  station. 
Beyond  myself,  Jussuf  was  his  only  companion. 

His  usual  reticence  no  longer  distinguished  him.  He  talked  freely  of 
the  night's  work,  yet  could  forget  it  to  pass  his  cigar  case  to  me  and  speak 
of  the  cigars  therein.  It  was  plain  that  he  imagined  himself  some  new 
general  of  armies  conducting  a  campaign  momentous  for  the  nations. 

That  he  was  engaged  upon  a  business  worthy  of  a  common  robber,  was  a 
suggestion  he  would  have  resented  at  the  sword's  point.  Yet  a  robber  the 
world  has  called  him.  As  such  he  has  been  written  down  in  the  history  of 
Spain. 

**  Captain,"  he  said,  when  I  had  lighted  my  cigar,  **  you  think  that  the 
troops  are  well  placed  ?  " 

I  looked  about  me  to  answer  him,  but  the  cloud  was  upon  the  moon 
again  and  I  could  not  make  out  so  much  as  one  man  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
station. 

The  village  continued  to  sleep.     A  dog  barked  and  was  instantly  silenced. 

"There  is  one  dog  which  will  not  bark  tomorrow,"  said  Jussuf  grimly. 

*'  I  am  waiting  for  the  captain's  opinion,"  cried  Lorenzo. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  **  if  you  would  strike  unseen,  your  men  are  very  well 
placed." 

The  compliment  pleased  him.  He  sat  like  a  statue — a  burly  figure  upon 
a  horse  which  kings  would  have  envied. 

**  Yes,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  "  I  would  strike  unseen.  The  cities  shall 
not  know  whence  the  blow  comes.  The  people  shall  whisper  my  name  to 
awe  their  children." 

Jussuf,  matter  of  fact  as  ever,  was  in  no  mood  for  heroics. 

**  It  is  ten  minutes  to  twelve,  prince,"  said  he. 

*'  Well  ?  "  asked  Lorenzo. 

''  The  mail  has  left  the  junction  and  is  signaled  here." 

**  You  are  sure  that  Major  Georges  is  a  good  signalman,  Jussuf." 

**He  spent  three  hours  in  that  very  box  last  week.  It  cost  us  forty 
francs  to  the  man.  We  werfe  young  engineers  taking  our  holiday  at  Ville- 
franche,  and  the  signal  interested  us.  Bon  Dieu^  if  they  have  left  the  fellow 
alive  he  will  have  something  to  think  about." 

Lorenzo  shaded  his  eyes  and  began  to  gaze  down  the  line. 

"  You  hear  anything,  captain  ?  "  he  asked  me. 

"  I  hear  the  hum  of  wheels,  prince." 

"  Good,  it  is  the  mail." 
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He  said  it  as  coolly  as  another  man  wonld  have  said,  '*  Here  is  the  milk." 
Of  the  three  in  that  place  he  alone  was  entirely  master  of  himself  ;  he  alone 
continued  to  smoke  contentedly. 

For  myself,  my  cigar  had  gone  out  at  the  first,  and  I  think  it  dropped 
from  my  fingers  when  I  saw  the  headlights  of  the  advancing  mail.  Even 
then  I  did  not  wholly  believe  that  the  tragedy  would  happen. 

Before  my  eyes  was  the  wooded  plain  of  Languedoc  ;  a  village  slept  in  a 
zareba  ;  a  little  station  showed  red  lights  at  its  signals  ;  black  figures  moved 
upon  its  platform. 

Could  it  be  that  some  of  those  now  seeking  the  fitful  sleep  of  travel  in 
that  distant  train  would  sleep  forever  at  the  dawn  ?  Would  the  station  ring 
with  the  oaths  of  men  and  the  crack  of  pistols  presently  ? 

Imagination,  slow  to  be  awakened,  answered  no  ;  the  silent  figures  at  my 
side,  yes. 

The  mail  was  traveling  at  a  speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  I  judged.  As 
the  thunder  of  the  humming  wheels  magnified,  her  discordant  whistle  was 
added  to  the  roar  of  the  approach. 

Once,  twice,  thrice,  the  blast  rang  out,  then  sparks  shot  from  the  rails, 
the  door  of  the  fire  box  was  opened,  and  a  great  glow  of  crimson  light 
.showed  us  the  driver  at  his  post  and  the  fireman  stoking. 

Her  speed  diminishing  cleverly,  the  engine  entered  the  little  station  at 
the  speed  of  a  horse  walking.  Whatever  those  with  me  upon  the  knoll  may 
have  thought,  I  set  it  down  here  that  never  since  I  had  been  in  Spain  was 
there  a  moment,  unless  it  had  been  that  of  the  ambuscade,  when  my  nerves 
were  so  played  upon,  or  my  mind  so  fired  at  a  spectacle. 

There  was  the  train  before  me.  I  could  see  men  start  up  from  their 
seats,  could  see  doors  open  in  the  corridors  of  the  sleeping  cars,  and  heads 
thrust  forth  ;  could  almost  read  the  question,  *'  What  stops  us  ?  "  upon  the 
driver's  face. 

And  even  while  I  looked  the  little  station  became  a  hive  of  life  and 
of  activity  ;  the  quiet  word  of  question  turned  to  a  shriek  of  panic  ;  the  driver 
of  the  train  was  struck  down  at  his  post ;  the  fireman  fell  senseless  from  the 
footplate  ;  women's  voices  in  pitiful  entreaty  were  joined  to  the  uproar  ;  black 
shapes  swarmed  over  the  lines ;  the  crack  of  pistol  shots  was  heard  above  the 
terror  of  the  night. 

Out  of  the  very  darkness  the  blow  had  come.  The  silent  earth  seemed  to 
have  opened  that  the  ghostly  figures  might  come  forth. 

A  scene  to  stir  the  heart,  indeed  ;  yet  one  not  lacking  its  comedy  or 
its  moments  of  human  nature. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  laughter  of  a  man  in  the  forepart  of  the  mail  who 
cried  out  that  he  had  sent  his  luggage  on  before  him,  and  repeated  the  fact 
again  and  again  hysterically,  while  he  shook  his  fist  in  the  faces  of  those 
who  passed  through  the  cars  and  called  them  robbers. 

He  was  a  Frenchman,  and  his  demeanor  was  in  striking  contrast  to  that 
of  three  little  English  girls,  who  stood  in  pretty  sleeping  gowns  at  the  win- 
dows of  their  car  and  laughed  as  heartily  as  though  a  down  fooled  for  their 
delight. 
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Perchance  they  thought  it  was  all  in  the  fun  of  their  holiday.  Certainly, 
none  of  ours  ventured  to  lay  a  finger  upon  them,  and  when  three  of  the 
troopers  entered  the  corridor  of  the  carriage,  I  saw  the  children  run  for  their 
Itiggage  and  heard  them  laughingly  declare  that*  they  had  no  tobacco. 

On  that  night,  at  any  rate,  Lorenzo's  hussars  earned  the  glorious  title  of 
excisemen. 

Pretty  as  this  spectacle  of  the  children  was,  I  soon  forgot  it.  There  was 
another  scene,  so  weird,  so  engrossing,  that  it  drew  me  from  my  place  upon 
the  knoll  down  to  the  very  bank  of  the  line.  It  was  the  scene  about  the  gold 
wagon  which  had  called  us  from  Spain  to  this  place  of  peril.  Faithful  to  his 
instructions,  Captain  Arriza,  the  good  humored  Spaniard,  had  taken  half  a 
dozen  of  the  best  men  in  the  regiment  with  him  and  surrounded  the  wagon 
almost  before  the  train  was  drawn  to  a  standstill. 

That  he  might  not  make  any  mistake  or  go  upon  a  fool's  quest,  those 
who  had  sent  the  carriage  from  Toulouse  had  written  the  words  ' '  Gold 
wagon  "  upon  it  in  three  languages.  And  so  sure  were  they  of  the  vigilance 
of  the  railway  people  that  they  had  left  the  defense  of  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  French  gold  to  three  bank  clerks  armed  with  revolvers  and 
with  boyish  enthusiasm. 

I  remember  the  faces  of  those  lads  as  they  sprang  upon  the  steps  of  the 
car,  in  itself  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  one  of  our  parcels'  vans  or  mail 
coaches,  and  flourished  their  puny  pistols  in  the  air.  I  femember  their 
threats,  their  oaths,  as  they  bade  the  smiling  Arriza  stand  back  at  the  peril  of 
his  life. 

*'  Back — back,"  cried  the  first  of  them,  **  back  or  I  will  shoot  you  like 
a  dog." 

**/e  ne  bouge  jamais /^^  roared  a  second,  waving  his  pistol  dramatically  in 
the  air. 

But  Arriza  continued  to  smile  placidly. 

'' Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "whether  you  move  or  whether  you  stay  is  for 
you  to  decide.  But  I  warn  you  that  if  you  do  not  open  the  doors  of  that  car 
in  one  minute,  I  will  blow  your  brains  out." 

They  answered  him  with  a  howl,  as  much  of  fear  as  of  anger. 

'^  Jamais-— jamais  I '^  cried  one  incessantly.  **I  defend  my  honor, 
monsieur." 

"You  have  defended  it  like  a  brave  man,"  was  Arriza' s  answer,  while  he 
bowed  to  the  faltering  derk  and  still  kept  his  humor. 

"  You  shall  pass  over  our  bodies,"  wailed  the  lad  ;  but  his  fellow,  braver 
and  more  silent,  covered  the  captain  with  his  pistol. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  "if  you  move  from  that  place,  I  will  shoot  without 
warning." 

Arriza  took  off  his  cap  and  bent  low  in  the  saddle — a  mocking  gesture. 
In  the  same  instant,  a  revolver  flashed  in  the  darkness,  and  the  derk  rolled 
dead  down  the  steps  of  the  wagon. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Arriza  to  the  two  who  remained,  "your  honor  is 
justified — I  beg  you,  come  down  from  those  steps,  for  the  minute  is  up." 

They  looked  at  him,  but  did  not  reply.    The  shorter  of  the  two  had  begun 
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to  chatter  like  an  ape.  Presently,  he  threw  down  his  pistol  and  went  running 
over  the  fields.  Pear  had  mastered  him,  and  he  ran  for  his  life,  pursued  by 
a  trooper,  who  could  scarce  sit  upon  his  horse  for  laughing. 

As  for  the  other,  I  think  that  he  fired  his  pistol  blindly  in  the  air ;  but 
before  he  could  pull  the  trigger  a  second  time,  they  cut  him  over  the  head 
with  a  sword,  and  he  fell  senseless  by  the  body  of  his  friend. 

•'  Break  open  the  door,"  roared  Arriza,  who  smiled  no  more. 

The  fever  of  the  gold  quest  was  now  upon  him.  I  could  see  his  greedy 
eyes  watching  every  ringing  blow  aimed  at  the  lock  of  the  wagon. 

When  the  doors  burst,  and  the  bullion  chests  were  dragged  out,  he 
rocked  in  his  saddle  as  a  man  drunk  with  wine. 

**OflE  with  the  lids,"  he  cried  ferociously.  '^  Depichez-vous,  would  yoM 
have  the  day  see  it?  " 

They  had  brought  torches  for  the  work,  and  the  unsteady  glare  of  these 
now  played  upon  the  faces  of  men  hardened  in  the  passions  of  greed. 

There  is  vivid  in  my  mind  a  remembrance  of  the  half  suppressed  cries 
when  the  lids  of  the  chests  were  forced  off,  and  the  shining  metal — much  of 
it  in  ingots,  a  little  of  it  in  twenty  franc  pieces — was  spread  abroad  before  the 
eyes  of  the  adventurers.  Passed  through  those  trembling  hands  as  through 
sieves,  the  glittering  coins  caught  the  rays  of  light  and  reflected  them  in 
dazzling  gems  of  fire. 

The  very  magnificence  of  the  treasure  put  a  spell  upon  those  who  had 
captured  it.     They  stood  irresolute,  blinded  by  the  glitter  of  their  booty. 

*  *  The  ransom  of  a  king  !  *  *  shouted  one. 

**  The  reward  of  the  master  !  '*  cried  another. 

But  Arriza  called  for  silence. 

*'  Each  man  will  fill  his  haversack,*  *  he  said  quietly.  **  Let  none  carry 
more  than  he  can  gallop  with.     Advance  by  single  files.     Halt ! " 

One  by  one  the  men  came  up  to  the  wagon  and  began  to  fill  stout  canvas 
bags  with  the  ingots  and  the  gold  pieces.  Other  squads  were  summoned 
from  the  train  until  some  sixty  men  in  all  had  distributed  the  plunder  and 
were  mounted  upon  their  horses. 

That  a  careful  plan  was  being  pursued  I  could  not  doubt.  No  sooner 
had  a  man  filled  his  bag  than  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off  a  little  way 
across  the  meadow  to  a  place  appointed. 

When  all  were  there  the  word  to  march  was  given,  and  I  beheld  nearly- 
one  half  of  our  body  cantering  away  into  the  darkness.  As  for  the  rest,  they 
still  held  the  approaches  to  the  station  and  the  hamlet  beyond  it. 

Even  above  the  clamor  there  had  come  to  us  the  fitful  sound  of  gun  shots 
in  the  village,  and  we  knew  that  many  a  peasant  awoke  from  his  sleep  to  tell 
himself  that  the  phantom  horsemen  of  which  the  legends  spoke  were  at  last 
at  his  doors. 

But  the  hour  for  prudence  was  passed.  A  regiment  of  chasseurs  alone 
could  have  struck  us  a  blow  then. 

We  were  masters  of  the  night.  We  cared  not  though  all  Languedoc 
should  come  out  to  see  us  at  the  work. 

For  nearly  half  an  hour  after  the   departure  of  those  who  carried  the 
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gold,  we  remained  upon  the  railway.  Then  a  bugle  blast  sounded  the 
assembly,  and  forming  up  once  more»  we  had  the  word  to  march.  In  silence 
we  had  come ;  in  silence  we  rode  away. 

There  was  still  a  light  in  the  signal  box ;  steam  still  poured  from  the 
hissing  locomotive  ;  groups  of  passengers  were  gathered  upon  the  platform  to 
discuss  the  thing  in  awed  whispers  ;  the  little  English  girls  were  at  the  windows 
of  their  carriage. 

But  these  my  comrades  were  quick  to  forget ;  success  was  as  wine  in 
their  veins  !  They  raised  their  voices  and  cried  again  and  again,  ''  Long  live 
the  prince ! " 

**  Men,*'  said  Lorenzo,  and  even  he  succumbed  to  the  fever  of  the  hour, 
' '  God  has  given  las  the  night.  Stand  with  me  yet  a  little  longer,  and  he 
will  give  us  the  day." 

They  answered  him  with  a  ringing  cheer. 

'*  Toulouse,  Toulouse  !  *'  was  their  cry. 

And  so  they  rode  onward — to  the  very  gates  of  that  great  city  of 
the  south. 


Chapter  XXIII. — Toulousb  Awakes. 

Thb  night  had  been  very  fresh  for  a  summer  night  of  Spain,  and  now, 
when  we  turned  our  horses  toward  Toulouse,  there  was  a  heavy  vapor  of 
cloud  in  the  sky,  and  weighty  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall  upon  our  bridle 
hands. 

How  many  we  were,  or  what  order  was  kept,  I  do  not  know  to  this  day. 
The  coming  storm  compelled  every  man  to  silence. 

We  buttoned  our  cloaks  and  bent  our  heads  to  the  driving  rain.  Our 
music  was  a  moan  of  the  wind  through  the  telegraph  wires  above  us.  I 
looked  at  them  and  asked,  how  if  they  flashed  news  of  us  to  the  sleeping 
city  ?    How  if  Yoli  had  failed  to  cut  them  ? 

We  had  robbed  a  train  and  shot  men  who  had  the  charge  of  it.  No  jury 
in  Prance  would  find  mercy  for  a  Spanish  brigand.  I  knew  that  if  Yoli  had 
not  done  his  work  the  scaffold  would  claim  us  before  the  month  had  run. 

And  I  swear  that  every  tree,  shaping  blackly  out  of  the  shadows  of  the 
night,  stood  up  as  a  guillotine  in  our  path. 

We  left  the  railway  station  at  a  gallop,  but  at  the  end  of  the  first  kilo- 
meter we  checked  our  horses,  and  nursed  them  in  a  gentle  trot.  The  road 
was  a  good  one,  and  vastly  level,  for  it  struck  across  the  great  plain  which 
girds  the  city. 

My  place,  as  heretofore,  took  me  to  Lorenzo's  side,  and  there  rode  with 
him,  in  addition,  old  Jussuf,  the  Rotunanian,  and  Major  Georges.  There 
was  another  whose  name  I  did  not  know,  and  he  wore,  as  the  lights  of  the 
first  village  we  passed  by  permitted  me  to  see,  the  uniform  of  an  officer  of 
chasseurs. 

Whether  the  man  had  ever  served  in  the  French  cavalry,  or  whether  it 
was  but  a  disguise,  I  had  no  opportunity  to  ask.  That  the  dress  would  serve 
us  could  not  be  doubted  ;  and  no  sooner  were  we  in  the  first  village  than  the 
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salute  of  au  agmt  de  police  told  me  that  we  could  pass  at  a  stretch  for  a 
troop  of  chasseurs  abroad  upon  some  business  of  urgency. 

Here  again,  as  in  Torla,  the  foresight  of  the  man  whose  servant  I 
had  become  was  a  thing  to  mar\'el  at.  There  was  no  contingency  of 
that  venture  for  which  he  had  not  provided  ;  there  was  scarce  the  move- 
ment of  a  man  which  had  not  been  dictated  by  his  genius  and  his  capacity 
for  command. 

No  marvel,  I  said,  that  these  others  should  so  trust  him  or  be  the  victims 
of  that  hallucination  which  had  carried  him  out  of  the  mountains  to  this  open 
place  of  peril.  No  marvel  they  should  believe,  as  he  never  ceased  to  tell 
them,  that  he  was  a  man  sent  from  God.  The  hand  of  God,  for  a  truth, 
seemed  to  shield  him  even  against  the  might  of  Prance  herself. 

I  say  that  1  was  at  Lorenzo's  side  during  this  unforgettable  ride,  yet  he 
spoke  no  word,  either  to  me  or  to  the  others,  until  the  spires  of  Toulouse  rose 
up  before  us.  and  we  could  see  lights  flashing  and  hear  the  scream  of  whistles 
and  the  note  of  bells,  or  look  down  upon  the  placid  Garonne,  lying  as  a  very 
Styx  in  the  shadow  of  the  storm. 

We  had  passed  a  second  village  by  that  time,  and  though  windows  were 
lifted  and  heads  were  thrust  out,  the  uniform  of  the  chasseur  who  went  before 
us  quieted  all  alarm,  so  that  even  the  gendarme  at  the  gate  had  a  salute 
for  us. 

Thus  we  came  to  a  little  hill  upon  our  road,  wherefrom  we  could  espy 
the  city  very  plainly,  and  here  Lorenzo  halted  us,  and,  greatly  to  my  sur- 
prise, called  for  Yoli,  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  he  was  sent  to  cut  the 
wires. 

The  lieutenant  had  been  waiting  in  the  gate  of  a  house  some  miles  beyond 
the  last  of  the  villages.  At  the  first  mention  of  his  name,  he  came  out  of  the 
shadows  and  saluted  the  prince. 

''Is  all  well,  Yoli?" 

"It  is  as  you  commanded,  prince." 

"  The  wires  are  cut,  here  and  from  Castaner  ?  " 

Yoli  pointed  to  a  post  upon  his  left  hand.  We  could  see,  against  the 
lurid  sky,  a  tangle  of  wire  swaying  in  the  wind. 

•*  It  is  good,"  said  Lorenzo  ;  '*  you  have  nothing  to  report?  " 

' '  No  man  has  ridden  by  here  for  forty  minutes,  prince.  A  mounted 
patrol  passed  us  by  Castaner,  but  he  lies  in  the  ditch  where  he  will  not  be 
found  until  morning." 

Lorenzo  turned  to  Jussuf. 

"  You  do  not  wish  for  ground  scouts,  Jussuf?  " 

"  I  think  it  unnecessary,  prince." 

"  And  you,  captain — you  are  of  that  opinion  ?" 

"  It  depends  upon  your  intention,  prince." 

"  My  intention  is  to  ride  through  the  city  and  to  leave  a  message  for  the 
people  upon  the  doors  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville." 

"  In  that  case  I  am  with  General  Jussuf.  If  there  are  troops  out  at  all 
you  cannot  succeed.  If  there  are  no  troops,  the  police  will  not  be  a  danger 
to  vou." 
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"  We  shall  snooeed/'  he  said  decisively  ;  and  so  we  began  to  march  again. 

He  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  men  by  this  time ;  but  we  went 
no  longer  at  a  trot.  I  could  see  that  impatience  and  excitement  burned  him 
as  a  fever.  His  hand  trembled  upon  the  reins ;  he  lifted  his  hat  often  to 
vnpe  sweat  from  his  brow. 

As  for  the  others,  they  rode  in  files  behind  us — a  silent  enemy  creeping 
over  the  plain  of  Toulouse.  I^ow  upon  the  distant  horizon  was  a  lurid  patch 
of  light  hewn  out  of  the  canopy  of  storm.  The  moaning  wind  had 
abated,  but  a  dull  patter  of  rain  was  heard  unceasingly. 

Railway  whistles^  heard  from  afar,  were  distinctive  and  ringing  as  the 
heralds  of  wet.  A  loom  of  smoke  lay  heavy  upon  the  city  and  crept  over  its 
twinkling  lights.  Our  horses  cantered  restlessly  ;  the  rain  drops  glistened 
upon  their  coats. 

I  judged  that  we  had  ridden  the  twelve  miles  which  lay  between  the 
station  and  the  city  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  It  must  have  been  two  o'clock  of 
the  morning  when  we  made  out  the  bureau  of  the  octroi  at  a  turn  of  the  road 
before  us,  and  Lorenzo  gave  a  final  word  to  Jussuf . 

*'  You  understand,  Jussuf,"  he  said,  I  thought  a  little  anxiously  ;  "  if  the 
man  questions  the  pass,  he  is  to  be  dealt  with." 

*•  I  have  my  pistol  ready,**  was  Jussuf  's  reply. 

"  Very  well — ^and  after  that,  silence— on  pain  of  death." 

'*  Bach  man  knows  his  duty  and  will  do  it." 

"  Bueno — as  for  you,  captain,  you  will  remain  at  my  side,  and  when  we 
are  through  the  city  you  will  follow  as  I  shall  lead  you." 

He  did  not  wait  for  my  salute,  but  touched  his  horse  with  his  spurs,  and 
cantered  up  to  the  bureau.  An  officer  came  out  almost  immediately,  and, 
observing  the  uniform  of  the  chasseur  at  Lorenzo's  side,  was  all  attention 
and  civility. 

This  was  no  matter  of  surprise  to  me  even  then.  Whatever  the  customs 
at  Toulouse  may  have  guarded  themselves  against,  this  is  certain — that  they 
cotdd  never  have  foreseen  the  hour  when  an  adventurer  out  of  Spain  would 
ride  up  to  their  gates  with  fifty  of  his  fellows,  and  boldly  pass  to  the  city 
beyond. 

I  could  well  imagine  that  an  official,  dragged  out  of  his  bed  to  the  wet  and 
rawness  of  the  stortn,  would  have  little  curiosity  concerning  those  who 
accompanied  an  officer  of  chasseurs  into  Toulouse,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  he  set  us  down  for  a  troop  busy  upon  some  scheme  of  night  attack. 

If  he  had  been  told  who  we  were  and  why  we  came,  he  would  have 
laughed  in  the  speaker's  face  and  called  him  a  madman. 

Three  hundred  yards,  perhaps,  from  the  bureau  of  the  customs,  we 
entered  the  first  street  of  Toulouse.  There  was  an  agent  of  police  here,  and 
he,  as  the  others,  saluted  us  ;  though  I  thought  that  he  peered  into  our  faces 
with  an  overripe  curiosity. 

But  he  said  nothing,  and  we  rode  on  through  the  deserted  street — a  street 
so  still  that  the  clatter  of  our  horses  brought  many  a  man  to  his  window,  and 
kindled  many  a  light  high  above  us  under  the  sheltering  eaves. 

But  here  and   there  the  bright  lamps  of  a  caf6  shed  a  golden  circle  upon 
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the  pavement,  so  that  I  could  see  the  grim  faces  of  my   fellows  as  they 
passed,  aud  wonder  at  the  emotions  written  there  in  letters  of  flesh. 

Of  what  did  those  men  think,  I  asked  ?  Were  they  telling  themselves,  as 
I  had  done  already,  that  a  word  whispered  in  the  street  would  awaken 
Toulouse  as  she  had  never  awakened  before  ?  Did  they  say  that  if  any  man 
proclaimed  our  business,  there  would  be  the  blast  of  bugles  in  the  barracks, 
the  tramping  of  squadrons,  the  clash  of  accouterment,  the  hoarse  word  of 
command  ? 

Did  the  tremendous  walls  of  the  prison  by  which  we  passed  open  to  their 
vision  and  show  them  cells  beyond  and  the  scaffold  awaiting  them  ?  I  cannot 
tell. 

Reason  and  reckoning  were  far  from  my  mind.  The  glistening  wet  upon 
the  pavements,  the  footsteps  of  laggards  going  to  their  beds,  the  slow  and 
regular  beat  of  the  guard,  the  crooked,  high  gabled  house,  the  dim  outline 
of  great  churches,  even  of  the  stately  cathedral,  all  passed  as  shadows  of 
sleep. 

Impulse  carried  me  on  ;  a  daring  I  had  never  known '  in  all  my  life  gave 
me  courage.  One  man  against  France,  I  said  ;  one  man  risen  up  in  the 
world  to  throw  the  gauntlet  to  the  nations.  How  long  had  he  to  live — how 
long,  how  long  ? 

I  know  nothing  of  the  city  of  Toulouse.  Save  on  this  night  of  which  I 
speak,  I  have  never  set  foot  in  it. 

My  ignorance  of  the  city  forbids  that  I  should  say  by  what  gate  we 
passed  in  or  through  what  streets  we  marched.  Bven  if  I  had  the  knowl- 
edge, it  would  help  me  but  ill  to  describe  a  scene  which  surpassed  the  won- 
ders of  books. 

Impossible,  I  say,  to  tell  you  all  that  I  felt  and  thought  as  we  pushed  on 
through  the  silent  streets,  and  the  wan  light  of  the  lamps  fell  upon  our  faces, 
and  the  jangling  arms  drew  the  gaze  of  the  curious.  Now  in  mere  alleys, 
now  out  upon  a  broad  thoroughfare,  where  many  caf^s  still  harbored  those 
who  sleep  with  the  stars  ;  sometimes  in  the  glare  of  arc  lamps,  again  in  the 
darkness  of  the  cathedral  close — ^we  seemed  to  pass,  as  those  in  a  theater, 
quickly  from  the  garish  day  to  the  quiet  and  solemnity  of  eventide. 

Not  once  from  the  gate  of  the  city  to  the  doors  of  the  great  H6tel  de 
Ville  itself  did  a  gendarme  stop  us,  or  a  police  agent  put  a  question  to  our 
mock  chasseur.     The  driving  rain  sent  all  to  places  of  shelter  and  comfort. 

What  had  the  police  to  do  with  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  abroad  at  the  whim 
of  some  overzealous  general  ?  No  business  of  theirs,  forsooth  ;  no  concern 
of  the  city  they  guarded.  And  so  they  gave  us  a  **  Good  night.'*  And  as 
we  continued,  and  success  came  the  nearer  to  us,  delight  in  the  venture  suc- 
ceeded to  fear  of  it. 

I  remembered  Ximeno's  words  :  **  As  a  man  upon  a  wire.*'  We  walked 
a  wire,  in  truth.  Yet  who  should  say  that  it  would  snap?  Not  Toulouse, 
certainly  ;  for  the  city  slept,  and  sleeping,  had  no  dreams  for  adventurers 
come  out  of  Spain. 

Once  or  twice  in  this  perilous  employ  we  passed  near  to  some  waking 
hive  of  industry.     I  remember  well  the  noise  and  busy  activity  of  a  great 
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printing  works,  getting  ready,  as  I  was  sure,  the  daily  paper  for  the 
morning. 

How,  I  asked  myself,  if  some  one  told  them  the  momentous  history  then 
beipg  made  in  the  streets  below  their  windows  ?  I  could  well  imagine  the 
bustle  of  editors  and  the  hurry  of  their  staffs  ;  the  flashing  of  the  news,  even 
to  Paris  itself ;  the  tremendous  things  which  would  be  said  by  men  who  had 
never  handled  a  gun  in  all  their  lives,  yet  would  write  of  war  with  the 
confidence  of  generals. 

Or  again,  we  passed  a  government  office  ;  and  even  a  barrack  yard,  though 
so  far  off  that  the  sentry  could  not  challenge  us.  Nevertheless  we  heard  his 
steps,  and  I  know  that  my  heart  was  in  tny  mouth  while  I  listened  to  that 
steady  pacing  and  the  thud  of  his  rifle  butt  upon  the  gravel  he  trod. 

From  the  barrack  yard  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  where  our  work  lay,  may 
have  been  the  third  part  of  a  mile.  I  remember  that  we  rode  up  to  the 
great  hotel  very  boldly,  and  that  our  chasseur  spoke  to  the  sentry  at  the  gate. 

Twenty  officers  of  police,  perhaps,  stood  in  the  courtyard,  but  they  did 
not  notice  us  at  the  first,  judging,  as  I  suppose,  that  we  were  troopers 
brought  from  our  beds  to  be  drilled  in  the  night  attack.  For  the  matter  of  that 
there  were  not  at  the  time  more  than  thirty  of  my  comrades  in  the  square. 

I  learned  subsequently  that  the  others  were  holding  the  street  to  the 
barracks  and  were  ready,  should  the  alarm  be  given,  to  draw  the  regtdars 
upon  a  false  scent.  These  men,  they  told  me,  especially  the  more  dissolute 
among  them,  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  break  the  windows  of  the 
jewelers'  shops  and  to  fill  their  pockets  with  baubles. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  did  not  concern  myself  with  them,  but  was  all  eyes 
for  the  place  where  stood  I/>renzo,  and  old  Jussuf,  and  Yoli,  the  lieutenant. 

Such  a  number  of  men  in  the  square  before  the  H6tel  de  Ville  had  now 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  gendarmes,  and  they  began  to  hold  parley  with 
I/>renzo  and  the  others  while  old  Jussuf  was  nailing  up  a  great  white  placard 
to  the  central  door  of  the  palace. 

What  passed  in  the  talk  between  our  chief  and  the  others,  what  he  said 
to  th^m  or  they  to  him,  I  could  not  hear.  It  appeared  to  me  that  they  held 
parley  for  a  little  while  as  those  who  discuss  some  quiet  affair.  I  began  even 
to  hope  that  we  should  quit  the  city  in  safety. 

But  just  when  that  appeared  to  be  among  the  possible  things,  who  should 
come  up  to  the  place  but  a  drunken  officer  of  chasseurs ;  and  no  sooner  had 
he  clapped  eyes  on  us,  and  read  a  few  lines  of  the  placard,  than  he  whipped 
out  his  sword,  and  called  to  the  guard  to  seize  Lorenzo  and  to  hold  him  fast. 

And  so  Toulouse  awoke  from  her  sleep,  and  in  her  streets  was  heard  the 
blast  of  bugles,  and  men  awakened  told  one  another  that  the  Spaniard  had 
come  and  that  his  army  was  in  the  city. 


Chapter  XXIV. — Horse  Pressing  Upon  Horse. 

Touix>usE  awoke,  but  her  moments  of  waking  gave  us  grace.  That 
which  had  been  a  sleepy  courtyard,  peopled  by  yawning  agents  of  police, 
became  on  the  instant  a  turbulent  scene  of  riot  and  clamor. 

lO 
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Men  cried  to  men  that  the  Spanish  rebel  had  come  down  from  the  mount- 
ains. Windows  were  raised  and  heads  thrust  forth.  Sentries  fired  their 
rifl^  in  the  air  ;  gendarmes  drew  their  swotds,  yet  stood  irrescdute. 

I  beheld  horses  rearing  backward  from  the  flash  of  powder ;  I  heard  the 
crash  of  glass  and  the  oaths  of  the  troopers.  A  great  tocsin,  swinging  I 
know  not  where,  began  to  spread  the  alarm  to  other  streets. 

Lights  shone  from  windows  that  had  been  in  darkness.  The  great  hotel 
itself  was  a  very  pandemonium. 

Oonfusion,  indeed — the  bursting  of  the  dam,  the  match  to  the  pyre — yet 
no  confusion  on  our  part ;  no  respcmse  of  command  against  their  command, 
of  clamor  upon  their  clamor. 

That  J>>renzo  was  prepared  even  for  this  alarm  I  could  aiot  doubt.  No 
word  was  spoken,  no  order  given  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it 

For  a  long  minute  I  saw  the  prince  wrestling  with  the  drunken  chasseur 
who  had  clutched  his  bridle  rein.  For  a  long  minute  the  swords  of  the 
gendarmes  seemed  at  my  very  throat. 

Then,  as  by  a  visitatioa,  the  chasseur  lay  dead  in  the  gutter  before  the 
palace,  and  the  police  were  running  for  their  lives  to  the  shelter  of  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville. 

One  volley  had  won  the  victory — a  volley,  it  may  be,  fired  at  no  man, 
aimed  at  the  sky  above  us ;  a  volley  which  left  no  dead  for  its  story,  no 
wounded  to  lament  a  victory.  As  for  the  hussars  who  had  fired,  they  sat 
as  figures  of  iron  upon  their  patient  hcHses ;  a  silent  cirde,  a  very  wall 
of  men. 

Shimmering  light  of  arc  lamps  fell  upon  faces  set  hard  in  the  determina- 
tion which  peril  breeds.  Outlaws  of  Burope,  soldiers  since  their  boyhood, 
they  did  not  care  a  straw  for  all  the  gendarmes  in  the  dty. 

The  crack  of  pistols  was  their  war  cry ;  their  smoking  barrels  gave 
answer  to  him  who  asked,  **  Whence  come  you?  " 

The  report  of  the  volley  rang  out  clear  above  the  clamor,  but  a  long 
minute  of  silence  followed  upon  it.  Bells  were  still  ringing ;  the  tocsin 
still  sounded  the  alarm.  I  saw  men  running  from  all  quarters  of  the  city 
toward  the  Hdtd  de  Ville  ;  I  heard  a  distant  galloping  of  horses,  even  the 
report  of  rifles. 

But  the  police  were  no  longer  at  the  gate,  the  courtyard  was  empty.  We 
stood  victorious,  and,  even  as  we  waited,  with  hands  that  trembled  on  our 
reins,  I/>ren£o  raised  his  sword,  and  I  knew  that  the  instant  erf  flight  had  come. 

Flight  at  last,  flight  from  the  city  of  peril.  Flight,  I  knew,  to  our  home 
in  the  mountains,  to  the  shelter  of  the  woods.  Just  as  the  voice  of  the  mul- 
titude feeds  upon  repression,  so  was  our  impulse  the  stronger  from  this  food 
of  waiting. 

Impossible  to  sit  there  upon  a  willing  horse,  to  hear  the  boom  of  beUs  and 
the  cry  of  men,  with  hearts  unquickened  or  courage  untried.  Brave  as  my 
fellows  were,  and  God  never  made  braver  men,  that  shining  sword  flashing 
in  the  light  was  as  some  guiding  star  of  safety  to  them,  some  beacon  of  the 
night,  helping  them  to  their  homes. 

Even  I,  the  youngest  in  the  fellowship,  could  share  their  confidence  in 
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him  who  led  them  through  such  an  hour.  The  spirit  of  the  night  was  on 
me  as  a  raging  fever.  I  wheeled  my  horse  as  they  wheeled,  and  was  swept 
on  with  them,  through  narrowing  streets,  over  bridges  beneath  which  water 
glistened,  out  to  the  city  gate,  and  to  the  open  fields  beyond. 

Lights  fiUtshed  in  my  g^ddy  eyes,  the  faces  of  men  looked  up  to  me  as 
from  the  very  ground  my  horse  trod  ;  I  heard  the  screams  of  women  ;  there 
was  ever  in  my  ears  the  thunder  of  hoofs  and  the  clamor  of  the  dty 
awakened. 

But  I  feared  no  longer.  The  wind  of  the  new  day  was  as  snow  upon  my 
forehead  ;  the  music  of  that  charge  as  a  clarion  note,  making  devils  of  them 
that  heard  it.  Had  five  thousand  been  at  the  gate  of  Toulouse,  the  White 
Hussars  would  have  ridden  at  them  ;  it  may  even  be,  God  knows,  would  have 
cut  a  way  through  them. 

I  have  often  thought,  when  looking  back  to  that  supreme  moment  of  our 
flight,  that  nothing  but  a  miracle  brought  us  out  of  the  city  in  safety.  Yet, 
if  the  story  be  set  down  in  plain  words,  it  is  no  difficult  one  to  understand. 

We  know  by  many  an  experience  that  a  riot  brings  troops  from  their 
barracks  reluctantly.  For  the  police  of  Toulouse  we  did  not  care.  They 
went  down  before  our  horses  as  grain  before  the  blast.  Those  of  their  fel- 
lows who  ran  to  the  barracks  carried  an  impossible  story. 

We  can  well  imagine  the  incredulity  of  that  officer  who  was  awakened 
from  his  bed  to  hear  that  Spanish  cavalry  were  in  the  market  place,  and  had 
shot  a  Frenchman  there.  As  the  thing  went,  I  have  heard  from  eye  wit- 
nesses that  twenty  minutes  passed  before  a  troop  of  chasseurs  rode  up  to  the 
H6tel  de  Ville  to  learn  the  whole  of  the  facts.  Another  ten  passed  before 
they  were  out  on  the  road  to  the  mountains. 

The  man  they  sought  was  then  seven  miles  from  the  city.  When  the 
day  broke,  he  had  reached  the  shelter  of  the  woods.  The  sun  was  scarce  up 
before  he  and  the  few  who  followed  him  were  once  more  in  the  chateau  of 
Saint  Cyr. 

He  was  sleeping  in  his  bed  at  the  very  moment  when  lancers  from  Tou- 
louse returned  to  the  city  to  declare  that  the  brigands  had  crossed  the 
mountains  and  were  in  Spain  ag^in. 

If  this  be  the  story  as  the  French  papers  have  told  it,  how  ill  does  it 
represent  the  truth  to  which  I  and  my  comrades  bear  witness.  For  us  there 
was  no  realization  of  time  and  distance.  We  passed  as  a  whirlwind  through 
the  dty.     The  dear  streets  helped  us  to  the  flight. 

'  Horse  pressed  upon  horse  where  obstades  confronted  us.  One  man 
alone  fell  as  we  rode,  yet  was  up  again  and  with  us  at  the  barrier.  Thigh 
to  thigh  we  galloped  through  the  suburbs  of  Toulotise.  We  crossed  the 
sleeping  river  with  the  cry,  '*  A  Gavarnie  !  d  Gavarnie  I  "  on  our  lips.  And 
then,  as  though  fifty  homes  waited  to  receive  us,  the  troop  spread  abroad 
as  a  fan  which  is  opened. 

Two  by  two  the  men  went  on  madly  toward  the  hills.  We  saw  the 
lights  of  the  dty  behind  us  ;  we  could  hear  the  outcry  as  a  hum  of  voices 
far  distant.  But  the  night  was  ours ;  the  hills  lay  before  us ;  the  darkness 
of  the  hour  which  heralds  the  dawn  was  our  security. 
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We  passed  into  the  mists  and  vanished  as  we  had  come,  no  man  knew 
whence  or  whither. 

Ten  miles  from  the  city,  ten  from  the  chateau  which  was  onr  haven, 
Lorenzo  checked  his  horse  at  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  looked  back  over  the 
plain  he  had  left. 

Jnssnf  was  at  his  side,  and  Major  Georges  and  two  others  whose  names 
I  had  yet  to  learn.  But  of  all  the  troopers  who  had  ridden  through 
Toulouse,  not  a  man  was  to  be  seen. 

There  we  were  halted  upon  the  borders  of  the  sheltering  woods,  the  first 
flush  of  the  dawn  light  upon  our  faces,  our  beasts  smoking  with  the  heat  of 
speed.  A  passerby  would  have  said  that  we  were  a  company  of  gentlemen 
out  upon  a  sporting  venture. 

Those  who  write  history  have  recorded  that  we  were  the  leaders  of  the 
hill  men  of  Arragon — the  desperadoes  of  the  new  revolution  with  ^^hich 
Spain  must  soon  reckon. 

'' Jussuf/'  said  I/)ren2o,  while  his  eyes  swept  the  meadows  we  had 
crossed,  **  you  think  that  they  will  follow  here  ?  " 

Jussuf  gazed  for  a  long  time  at  the  distant  spires  and  the  great  river 
harboring  the  sunlight  in  the  bosom  of  the  valley. 

''The  night  plays  tricks  with  my  sight,"  said  he,  at  length.  **  I  see 
neither  horses  nor  men,  prince." 

**  And  you,  captain — your  eyes  are  young  ?  " 

I  peered  through  the  haze  and  then  answered  him. 

' '  There  is  a  troop  entering  the  village  with  the  white  spire  yonder.  It 
seems  to  be  riding  toward  the  east,  prince." 

He  nodded  his  head  as  though  the  news  pleased  him. 

' '  They  follow  Arriza,  who  should  be  on  the  ship  by  this  time.  It  will 
be  tomorrow  before  they  come  here  ;  is  it  not  so,  Jussuf?  " 

Jussuf  wheeled  his  horse  as  though  impatient  to  be  gone. 

"There  are  twenty  hoof  tracks  to  the  south,"  he  said*  thoughtfully. 
"  God  alone  can  tell  which  one  they  will  follow  first  I^t  us  get  on,  prince, 
and  speak  of  it  at  breakfast" 

**  You  fear,  Jussuf?  " 

"  I  fear  imprudence." 

I/>renzo  laughed  a  little  scornfully,  I  thought 

' '  I  have  forgotten  something,  then  ?  "  he  cried  dramatically.  '*  Something 
has  happened  which  I  did  not  foresee  ?    You  are  of  that  opinion,  gentlemen  ? ' ' 

Major  Georges  spoke  for  us. 

"  You  think  of  everything,  prince  ;  there  is  not  a  man  among  us  fit  to 
lace  your  boots.  The  night  has  been  a  triumph  for  you.  God  send  us 
many  like  it !  " 

I  could  see  that  old  Jussuf  was  hurt.  He  loved  Lorenzo  as  he  would 
have  loved  a  brother. 

**  Major,"  he  said  quietly  to  Geoxges,  ''you  speak  as  I  should  speak, 
but " 

It  was  plain  that  the  men  were  upon  the  point  of  a  quarrel ;  but 
Lorenzo  wheeled  his  horse  and  made  an  end  of  it  with  a  word. 
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•*But — and  I  have  a  but,  too,  old  Jussuf.  God  bless  you,  my  dear 
comrade,  for  all  you  have  done  for  me." 

Thus,  in  the  bud,  could  this  leader  of  men  nip  a  misunderstanding, 
which,  left  to  mature,  would  have  grown  to  being  a  difference. 

Well  had  Major  Georges  said  that  the  night  had  been  a  triumph  for  him. 
There  were  we,  freemen  upon  the  road  to  the  frontier,  while  behind  us  lay 
the  clamor  of  the  dty,  the  mail  which  was  wrecked,  the  message  which  we 
had  delivered  to  Prance. 

One  man's  genius  had  carried  us  through  those  perils.  I  thought  that  it 
might  well  carry  us  even  to  the  land  of  his  promise  ;  to  the  palaces  of  kings, 
and  victory  over  the  nations. 


Chapter  XXV. — I  Hear  a  Message  op  Farewell. 

The  chateau  of  Poix  was  awake  and  busy  when  at  last  we  made  it,  with 
horses  that  could  scarce  stand  upon  their  legs. 

Though  I  saw  nothing  of  the  young  Prenchman  St.  Cyr,  who  yesterday 
had  set  a  king's  banquet  before  us,  nevertheless,  it  was  plain  that  all  was 
ready  against  our  return.  Grooms  were  up  and  working  in  the  vast  stables. 
I  observed  men  passing  in  and  out  of  the  great  house. 

By  and  by  others  of  my  comrades,  those  who  had  struck  through  the 
woods  by  many  roads,  came  with  lagging  horses  over  the  sward  of  the 
park.  Quickly,  deftly,  they  unsaddled  their  beasts  and  led  them  to 
the  stalls. 

One  by  one  they  entered  the  chateau  and  went  to  their  beds.  They 
would  have  slept  though  all  the  hussars  of  Prance  had  been  in  the  woods. 

Perchance,  had  I  been  less  weary,  I  would'  have]  stopped  to  reason 
with  the  thing  ;  to  ask  myself  what  security  was  to  be  had  in  a  house  of 
France  for  those  whom  Prance  would  hunt  henceforth,  even  as  she  would 
hunt  her  criminals.     One  hour — two — what  mattered  it  ? 

The  troops  would  come  from  Toulouse  and  knock  upon  those  gates ;  they 
would  find  our  horses  in  the  stables  ;  they  would  trap  us  as  we  lay.  These 
things,  I  say,  should  have  kept  me  waking. 

But  there  is  a  point  of  desperation  beyond  which  reason  has  no  claim. 
The  terrible  ride  had  so  fatigfued  me  that  I  slept  almost  in  my  saddle. 
When  they  led  me  to  a  bed  white  and  downy,  to  a  room  full  of  the  sweet 
perfume  of  flowers,  what  thought  of  prudence  could  have  kept  me  from 
sleep  then  ? 

I  vow  that  I  had  scarce  the  strength  to  drag  the  clothes  from  my  back. 
No  child  worn  with  fatigue  ever  enjoyed  a  more  perfect  oblivion.  I  hugged 
the  very  pillow  which  welcomed  my  tired  head.  I  sank  down  to  a  paradise 
of  rest.     I  forgot  the  world,  the  day,  the  morrow. 

There  was  sunshine  in  my  room  when  I  awoke,  and  a  great  stillness  lay 
upon  the  house. 

I  opened  my  window,  high  up  in  one  of  the  northern  turrets,  and  there- 
from looked  out  on  the  wooded  park  and  the  sunlit  pools. 

How  changed  was  that  scene  from  the  scene  qf  the  morning  !     No  longer 
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US  in  the  yard  of  the  stables,   no  troopers  passed  through  the 

rangle  to  the  banqueting  hall  where  the  feast  was  spread. 

t  have  been  some  deserted  castle  of  the  mountains,  long  neglected 

10  owned  it ;  given  over  to  servants  that  had  forgotten  their 
ime.  Yet  I  knew  that  it  was  not :  I  Icnew  that  the  horses  of  my 
irere  in  the  stables;  that  they,  perchance,  slept  in  the  rooms 
lows  now  shone  golden  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun. 

be  imagined  that  the  future  was  much  in  my  thoughts  while  I 
self  and  went  out  into  the  gardens  of  the  chateau.  That  Prance 
be  a  home  to  us  was  impossible. 

rere  lancers  in  the  mountains  whence  he  had  come  ;  in  all  Spain 
End  no  place  of  sectirity.     What  Lorenzo  had  the  mind  to  do, 

would  retreat,  I  knew  no  more  than  the  grooms.  And  I  was  not 
;sed,  on  going  into  the  Italian  garden  beneath  my  window,  to  find 
with  Ximeno,  and  to  hear  that  he  had  been  waiting  for  me. 
□chback  sat  at  a  table  in  a  little  summer  house.  Just  as  at  Torla, 
Prance,  be  labored  to  write  three  letters  at  once,  as  the  prince 
:ni. 
I  himself  wore  the  suit  of  white  canvas  in  which  I  had  found  him 

day  in  the  mountains.  I  thought  that  bis  eye  was  clearer,  his 
:hier  color  than  ever  it  had  been  in  Spain.     Care  had  left  him. 

with  the  buoyant  step  of  youth. 

"  he  said,  as  I  came  across  the  garden  to  meet  him,  "  so  here  is 

eart  again.     You  have  slept  well,  captain  ?  " 

ed  his  arm  affectionately  in  mine,  and  answered  his  own  question. 

rti,  you  sleep  like  a  serpent,"  he  continued.     "  I  have  never  seen 

nouse.     Do  yon  know  that  the  clocks  strike  seven  ?  " 

why  not  ?  "  cried  I,  meeting  him  in  the  mood  ?    "  The  man  who 

t  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  is  the  delight  of  curates  in  my 

Uet   us   make   seven   o'clock  in   the  evening  the  new  fashion  I 

:  have  only  slept  twelve  hours." 

re  hours — mother  of  God — it  is  my  sleep  for  a  week  !     Why,  some 

nrades  are  in  Spain  by  this  time." 

ain — at  Torla  ? ' ' 

>ed  my  hand  with  his  fingers  just  for  all  the  world  as  a  woman 

tapped  it  with  her  fan. 

ire  a  boy — a  great  big  boy,"  he  said  good  humored ly.   "  You  have 
those  brains  of   yours — they  rust.     By  and  by  we  shall  teach  you 
I — when  we  come  to  write  our  name  in  London  !  " 
1  in  spite  of  myself, 
faink  of  coming  to  London,  prince?  " 

mI  time,  captain.     Do  not  the  Frenchmen  say  that  everything 
m  who  knows  how  to  wait  ?    Very  well,  I  know  how  to  wait — one 
years — three  years,  if  necessary." 
irill  Gngland  help  you  to  wait,  prince  ? ' ' 
rill  help  me  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  my  countrymen.     It 

1 1  rode  through  Toulotise  last  night.     He  who  would  rule  men 
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must  first  win  their  fear  or  their  love.  I  have  won  the  love  of  Arragon  ;  I 
will  win  the  fear  of  Spain.  But  to  do  that  I  must  write  my  name  in  other 
cities ;  I  must  go  down  from  the  mountains  and  deliver  a  message  to  the 
nations.  I  must  strike  a  blow  here  and  a  blow  there,  so  that  none  will  know 
whence  the  danger  comes.  One  such  blow  was  struck  yesterday  ;  we  will 
strike  another  before  the  month  has  passed." 

'*  Meanwhile,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  French  gendarmes  will  come  to 
this  house?  *' 

*'Tats  ioi,  tats  iot/  **  he  exclaimed  playfully.  **  So  you  fear  to  walk  with 
me,  captain  ;  you  fear  that  I  am  an  ag^^nt  provocateur — a  spy.  Bon  Dieu^ 
and  this  an  English  hussar  !  " 

"  I  fear  nothing/'  said  I,  though  my  face  flushed  at  the  taunt ;  ''  but 
there  are  things  which  I  am  curious  to  know.     Is  curiosity  a  vice,  prince?  '* 

"  It  can  be,''  he  said,  a  little  seriously  ;  ''  it  has  ruined  nations.  Strong 
men  have  sinned  to  answer  a  question.  Curiosity  took  the  emperor  to 
Russia  ;  it  sent  you  to  Spain.  But  it  will  not  bring  French  troops  to  the 
chateau  of  Foix,  for  we  anticipate  it." 

He  was  always  partial  to  an  enigma,  and  was  pleased  when  he  could 
puzzle  you  with  an  indirect  sop  to  your  curiosity. 

Though  he  knew  that  I  was  burning  to  learn  how  he  had  guaranteed  our 
safety  at  Foix,  he  would  not  tell  me  for  many  minutes,  but  continued  to 
promenade  the  garden  with  his  arm  linked  in  mine.  When  five  minutes  had 
passed,  he  remembered,  of  a  sudden,  that  I  had  not  breakfasted. 

''  Je  fn*en  fdche^''  he  said  abruptly  ;  **  you  still  fast,  and  you  have  a  journey 
before  you." 

''Encore  une  (nigme — a  journey,  prince?" 

*  *  As  I  say,  a  journey. ' ' 

•'Alone?" 

**  Alone." 

* '  And  its  object  ? ' ' 

*' Your  own  pleasure.  The  time  has  come  when  each  man  goes  to  his 
home.  Choose  that  home  where  you  will — in  your  own  country,  in  France, 
in  Germany,  in  the  South.  Mot,  ^est  egal.  But  in  one  month  from  this 
day  you  will  be  at  the  Hdtel  de  France,  in  Paris,  and  you  will  wait  there 
until  a  message  comes  from  me." 

It  was  surprising  news,  but  he  gave  me  no  time  to  express  surprise  at  it. 

**  The  night  is  hot,"  he  said  ;  **  we  will  dine  here  in  the  garden,  and 
drink  a  glass  of  wine  to  the  health  of  your  comrades — in  Spain." 

•'  They  are  in  Spain,  then? " 

He  laughed  slyly. 

'*  Votis  ricommencez^'^  he  said  gaily.  **0f  course  they  are  in  Spain — 
those  that  have  homes  there." 

**  And  the  Duke  of  Verdun  ?  " 

I  saw  a  shadow  cross  his  face  when  I  spoke  of  the  duke,  for  it  implied  a 
question  as  to  the  gold  he  had  taken  from  the  mail  at  midnight. 

*'  The  duke  is  where  a  thousand  horsemen  could  not  catch  him,  man  ami 
— he  is  on  the  sea." 


TA 
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He  would  suffer  uo  more  questioniug^  but  sent  Ximeno  for  a  lackey  to 
spread  a  cloth  for  us. 

We  took^our  dinner  under  the  shadow  of  cypress  trees,  a  soft  breese  of 
night  blowing  upon  our  faces,  the  great  chateau  looming  up  before  us  as 
some  stronghold  of  the  ages.  A  dish  of  fish,  a  cutlet,  a  little  fruit,  and  some 
exquisite  white  wine  made  a  banquet  at  such  an  hour  ahd  in  such  a  place. 

No  other  came  to  that  table.  The  house  itself  was  as  silent  as  the  woods 
beyond  it.  Of  those  that  had  ridden  weary  and  sleep  hungering  to  its  gate 
at  dawn,  not  one  lingered  at  Poiz  when  the  sun  set 

The  Phantom  Army  existed  no  more.  Troops  beat  the  hills  and  caught 
shadows  for  their  pains. 

When  dinner  was  done,  I/>renzo  lighted  a  cigar  and  walked  a  little  way 
through  the  park  with  me.  I  found  him  leas  enigmatical  and  more  willing 
to  talk  in  plain  words,  both  of  last  night  and  of  my  future. 

**  It  was  a  night  of  nights,  indeed,"  said  he,  with  the  pride  of  a  man  who 
has  conquered  armies.  "  All  France  reads  of  it  today  ;  all  Europe  will  talk 
of  it  tomorrow.  And  yet  we  are  here,  captain  ;  we  walk  as  children  in  the 
garden  of  a  house.     Is  not  that  a  miracle  ?  " 

*'  Until  you  have  the  truth  of  it,  a  miracle,  indeed,  prince." 

**  Come,"  he  exclaimed  kindly,  "  our  boy  beginsto  use  his  brains.  He 
knows  there  is  something  still  to  learn ;  his  reason  is  not  satisfied.  He  is 
asking  again,  why  are  the  lanoers  from  Toulouse  not  at  Foix — Aetn, 
captain  ? ' ' 

I  nodded  my  head. 

**  Well,"  he  continued,  as  satisfied  as  one  who  tells  the  answer  to  a  riddle, 
**  they  are  not  at  Foix,  amigo^  because  the  master  of  Foix  is  at  Toulouse." 

A  great  light  began  to  dawn  upon  me. 

**  Oh,"  said  I,  **  then  he  passes  for  our  accuser." 

"  Exactly.  He  went  to  Toulouse  this  morning  to  say  that  a  hundred 
men  rode  through  his  park  last  night  towards  GMre.  He  has  made  a  com- 
plaint to  the  authorities.  They  listen  to  him,  for  he  carries  a  great  name  to 
the  city.  If  any  one  had  come  here  this  morning,  he  would  have  found 
fifty  horses  in  these  stables,  it  is  true ;  but  then  they  know  in  all  the  country 
that  Saint  Cyr  is  a  breeder  of  horses,  and  sometimes  owns  a  hundred.  That 
is  the  secret  of  all  our  homes  in  Europe  ;  it  will  be  the  secret  of  the  home 
you  will  build  for  us  in  England  presently. 

*'For  you  are  going  to  build  us  a  house,  captain,"  he  continued,  '*  and 
we  are  coming  there  to  teach  your  countrymen  that  we  are  worthy  to  rule. 
There  you  have  the  reason  why  I  accepted  your  friendship  when  it  was 
offered  to  me.  It  is  for  that  I  send  you  away  now — ^where  you  will  until  the 
time  comes.  Be  faithful  to  me  in  word  and  deed.  Forget  the  things  you 
have  heard  and  seen  here  at  Torla  and  in  France.  In  due  season  my 
message  will  come. 

'*  You  will  seek  in  your  England  a  house  to  which  my  yacht,  which  now 
carries  the  Duke  of  Verdun  to  Majorca,  can  approach  without  remark.  You 
will  pass  for  an  agriculturist — one  of  your  own  esquires  who  breeds  horses 
and  has  a  hundred,  if  need  be,  in  his  stables.     Your  servants  will  be  chosen 
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from  those  I  shall  send  you.  I  shall  write  your  instructions  as  clearly  as 
those — I  was  going  to  say  in  your  own  military  books,  but  God  forbid  I 
should  put  my  pen  to  such  a  muddle.  They  will  be  instructions  a  child  could 
understand.  And  you  are  a  child,  mon  ami — you  have  the  heart  of  a  lion,^ 
the  mind  of  a  boy.  If  you  did  not  know  something  about  cavalry,  we  should 
despair  for  you. ' ' 

He  was  a  man  privileged  to  be  rude,  even  to  his  friends.  But  his  bitterest 
word  had  a  little  sugar  wrapped  about  it,  so  that  you  hesitated  to  know  if  it 
were  compliment  or  insult ;  and  while  you  hesitated  he  would  cut  in  with 
a  spice  of  flattery  which  was  as  the  manna  of  friendship  to  your  tongue. 

So  it  was  on  this  night — my  last  night  at  the  chateau  of  Foix.  Notwith- 
standing that  there  were  a  hundred  things  I  wished  to  discuss  with  him,  he 
began  again  at  once  to  speak  of  that  subject  which  was,  even  to  me,  more 
interesting  than  all  others — himself,  the  ego^  the  dreamer,  the  rebel. 

Again  he  told  me  that  he  was  the  heaven  bom  leader  for  which  Europe 
waited.  Destiny  had  sent  him  into  the  world  to  be  the  master  of  men.  As 
the  Corsican  had  done,  so  would  he. 

He  would  give  Spain  such  an  army  as  she  had  never  known  before. 
His  fellow  countrymen  would  call  him  to  the  throne,  and  in  return  he  would 
write  victory  upon  their  banners. 

Walking  there  in  the  silence  of  that  garden,  I  believe  that  he  saw  the 
conquered  kingdoms  lying  before  him  in  some  great  valley  of  his  visions ; 
kings  were  suppliant  and  prostrate  before  him.  He  sat  high  above  the 
multitudes  in  some  mighty  cathedral  of  the  earth,  and  the  homage  of  the 
world  was  his  tribute. 

''  Give  me  a  hundred  thousand  such  as  you,"  he  exclaimed,  at  last,  ''  and 
I  will  write  a  page  in  history  which  all  eternity  shall  not  blot  out." 

For  a  spell  the  grandeur  of  his  schemes  carried  him  from  the  scene  to  a 
world  of  his  own.  He  forgot  the  garden,  the  hour,  the  night  through 
which  he  bad  lived. 

He  was  a  king  of  his  imagination,  and  the  people  his  mind  created  were 
his  worshipers.  Then  the  mood  passed  swiftly,  and  he  came  back  to  a 
memory  of  me  and  my  mission. 

"Captain,"  he  said,  changing  his  subject  with  his  habitual  brevity, 
'^  you  will  set  out  at  midnight  with  a  guide  who  will  conduct  you  to  Saint 
Girons.  From  that  place,  the  world  is  before  you  as  you  choose.  Go  where 
you  will  until  the  month  is  up.  If  you  carry  with  you  any  memory  of 
Spain,  let  it  be  the  memory  of  a  man  who  knows  how  to  blame  and  how  to 
praise.  And  wear  this  ring  for  love  of  one  whose  friendship  is  at  alk 
times  yours." 

He  drew  from  the  second  finger  of  his  right  hand  a  sapphire  ring  of  great 
beauty,  and  thrust  it  on  my  little  finger,  where  it  shone  brilliantly  even  in 
the  darkness  of  the  garden. 

*'  That  is  a  talisman  to  win  you  friends  in  all  the  capitals,  "  he  continued. 
**  Whatever  be  the  city  to  which  you  go,  there  will  your  unknown  comrades 
be.  Tonight  the  White  Hussars  of  Gavarnie  are  no  more ;  next  week, 
next  month,  they  will  people  the  hills  again,  and  men  will  kneel  in  the  dust 
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before  them.     Be  proud  of  such  a  service  and  of  those  who  follow  it.     Give 
tlianks  to  God  for  the  sword  he  has  put  into  your  hands." 

For  a  little  while  he  stood  in  the  aj^titude  of  one  who  prays.  Then 
swiftly  he  turned  and  left  the  garden,  and  I  know  that  I  heard  his  message 
of  farewell. 


Chapter  XXVI.— I  Go  to  Paris. 

A  HOT  day  in  the  first  week  of  July.  Paris  shimmers  in  the  angry  sun- 
shine. The  season's  press  of  carriages  and  cabs  before  the  great  opera  house 
is  known  no  more.     Even  the  cocker  cracks  his  whip  wearily. 

The  pavement  of  the  boulevards  burns  the  tired  feet.  A  gaping  company  of 
tourists  tramp  doggedly  toward  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Here  and  there 
merry  French  girls  Scamper  away  on  their  bicycles  as  they  make  for  the 
sheltering  Bois. 

A  miserable  agent  de  police  droops  against  the  windows  of  a  shop  and 
seems  to  sleep  there.  The  whisper  of  leaves  is  a  sham,  for  no  cooling  wind 
blows.     A  city  of  dust,  a  city  of  sleep,  a  city  whence  civilization  has  fled. 

All  this  Paris  was.  I  do  not  seek  to  dispute  it.  Yet  to  me  she  seemed 
a  very  Eldorado,  a  golden  city — a  city  of  my  liberty. 

Sitting  there  before  the  doors  of  the  Grand  Caf6,  a  cigar  between  my  lips, 
a  long  glass  at  my  elbow,  it  was  impossible  to  realize  that  but  a  week  had 
passed  since  I  rode  with  Lorenzo  in  the  mountains,  but  a  week  since  I  had 
looked  upon  the  lamps  he  lit  in  the  hills,  had  seen  the  white  horsemen  in  their 
home  above  Torla. 

Just  as  the  vivid  scene  of  a  play  is  forgotten  when  we  pass  from  the 
theater  to  the  prosaic  things  of  our  daily  life,  so  were  those  momentous  days 
already  blurred  in  my  memory.  The  events  I  had  lived  through  were  as  the 
events  of  another  life. 

In  Paris  I  forgot  them,  and  began  to  remember  the  woman.  Isabella, 
the  magnificent,  I  should  see  her  again.  A  mystery  no  longer  stood  between 
us.  She  would  talk  to  me  of  my  journey.  I  should  answer,  heaven  knew 
with  what  story. 

I  had  come  to  Paris  straight  from  I/>urdes,  the  city  of  miracles.  A  guide, 
found  for  me  by  the  hunchback  Ximeno,  brought  me  through  the  mount- 
ains to  the  railway. 

I  was  stopped  by  none,  nor  questioned.  I  had  an  English  passport,  and 
in  my  pocketbook  notes  upon  the  Bank  of  France  to  the  value  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  They,  said  the  lad,  represented  a  captain's  share  in  the  tribute 
%e  had  levied  since  I  had  been  in  Spain.     I  was  to  spend  them  as  I  chose. 

Prom  that  day,  until  the  next  summons  came,  the  White  Hussars  did  not 
exist  for  me. 

*'  Pear  nothing  for  yourself,  captain,"  the  lad  had  said.  **  They  will  not 
strike  at  the  branches  while  the  tree  is  standing.  And  the  tree  will  stand 
yet  for  many  a  month.** 

**  You  give  it  months,  then,  Ximeno  ?  ** 

He  made  a  little  grimace,  ironical,  and  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

*•  It  depends  on  Spain,  excellency.     He  who  has  no  axe  is  the  friend  of 
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the  tree.  Do  not  trouble  your  head  with  such  speculations.  Take  your 
{Measure  while  you  can,  for  God  alone  knows  what  the  end  of  it  will  be." 

"  I  am  to  wait  for  the  next  summons  in  Paris?  *' 

**  If  you  please  ;  at  the  H6tel  de  France,  where  your  servant  now  is." 

**  Oh,  so  you  know  about  old  Benjamin  ?  ** 

"  My  master  knows  about  everything,  excellency." 

Truth  to  tell,  I  had  forgotten  my  man  in  those  days  of  peril  and  of  excite- 
ment unceasing.  But  I  was  glad  to  have  the  news  of  him,  and  when  the 
Marseilles  express  steamed  into  the  Gare  du  Nord  I  found  that  he  had 
received  my  telegram,  despatched  at  Orleans,  and  was  already  upon  the  plat- 
form to  meet  me. 

I  can  see  him  now,  craning  his  neck  to  peer  into  the  carriages.  All  that 
he  must  have  gone  through — surprise,  wonder,  perhaps  even  fear — had  not 
altered  him  a  jot. 

He  touched  his  hat  to  me  with  no  more  concern  than  if  I  had  been  a  pas- 
senger from  Margate. 

"Halloa,  Benjamin,"  cried  I ;   "so  it  is  really  you?  " 

"It  is,  sir." 

"  And  how  the  deuce  did  you  get  here  ?  " 

"On  a  hass,  sir;  the  Spanish  gentleman,  him  with  the  infirmity,  he 
came  to  fetch  me." 

I  remembered  how  Ximeno  had  left  us  on  the  night  we  burned  the  house 
of  Vio.  His  long  ride  through  the  hills — was  it  in  search  of  old  Benjamin,  then  ! 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  so  Master  Ximeno  looked  after  you.  Did  he  tell  you 
to  come  here?" 

"  He  advised  me  to,  sir.  '  If  you  don't  go  to  Paris  you're  a  dead  man,' 
he  sa3FS.     *  Very  good,'  says  I.     And  so  I  came,  sir." 

"  You  didn't  think  I  was  dead,  Qenjamin?  " 

*  *  Dead,  sir  ?    Oh,  no,  sir — leastwise  not  while  the  young  lady " 

"  Had  charge  of  me,  eh,  Benjamin  ?  " 

He  nodded  his  head  as  much  as  to  say,  "  We  know  all  about  that." 
But  while  I  was  getting  into  the  fiacre^  he  startled  me  with  a  piece  of 
information  which  was  as  strange  as  it  was  unlocked  for. 

"  Begging  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  he,  **I  wrote  to  the  other  party." 

*'The  other  party " 

"  Yes,  sir,  the  lady  opposite  92.      Your  orders,  sir,  you'll  remember  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  remember,  Benjamin.  You  were  to  write  to  her  if  you  had  no 
news  of  me." 

"Exactly,  sir." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  to  her  ?  " 

' '  I  told  her  that  you'd  gone  off  to  the  mountains  with — er — a  young 
gentleman." 

"  Discreet  as  ever,  eh,  Benjamin  ?  " 

He  stroked  his  chin  thoughtfully. 

"  A  man  doesn't  serve  in  the  Tenth  without  learning  a  thing  or  two,  sir. 
That  ain't  the  first  young  woman  as  I've  made  into  a  man — not  by  a 
hundred." 
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We  drove  to  the  hotel  without  further  word.  Though  I  did  not  confess 
it,  I  was  glad. ^enough  at  what  he  had  done.  I  thought  that  his  indiscretion 
would  bring  me  news  of  her  whom,  above  any  living,  I  desired  to  see. 

And  I  was  right.  The  first  thing  the  concierge  at  the  H6tel  de 
France  handed  to  me  was  a  letter  from  Madame  Gavarnie. 

I  call  it  a  letter  as  I  call  her  Madame  Gavarnie.  For  the  title,  there  is 
the  excuse  of  French  custom. 

She  was  no  longer  a  young  girl.  Her  position,  her  dignity,  forbade  the 
thought  of  calling  her  **  mademoiselle.''  As  to  her  note,  for  that  there  was 
not  so  much  excuse.  It  was  but  a  line  scrawled  in  a  fine  pointed  hand  which 
had  all  the  fashionable  qualities  of  illegibility. 

''  I  shall  be  in  Paris  at  six  o'clock,''  she  said. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  half  past  six  when  her  brougham  drove  up  to 
the  hotel.  I  had  spent  the  afternoon  upon  the  boulevards,  but  returned  to 
the  Rue  St.  Honor6  by  half  past  five. 

I  think  that  I  counted  the  minutes  until  she  came.  When,  at  last,  she 
stepped  from  her  carriage,  my  hand  trembled  so  that  I  could  scarce  hold  the 
paper  I  had  pretended  to  read. 

Twice  before  in  my  life  had  I  seen  her,  yet  at  the  third  time  I  could 
still  say  that  in  all  France  there  was  not  a  more  beautiful  woman. 

Weary  as  she  was,  weary  and  with  the  dust  of  travel  upon  her  pretty 
dress,  men  whispered  as  she  passed  them  in  the  hall.  Women  turned  to 
envy  her  superb  figure. 

'*  I  have  an  apartment  here,"  she  said  quickly,  as  her  hand  rested  for  a 
moment  in  mine  ;  *'  you  will  come  and  take  tea  with  me." 

She  swept  through  the  crowd  of  loiterers  as  though  she  were  already  the 
mistress  of  the  hotel.  The  landlord  himself  was  waiting  In  her  room  to 
point  out  its  beauties.  She  dismissed  him  curtly  and  sank  wearily  into 
an  armchair. 

•*0h,  my  friend,"  she  said,  "how  I  have  waited  for  today  I  And 
you  are  really  here,  in  Paris.     I  cannot  believe  it.     It  is  another  !  " 

She  laughed  at  her  own  thought  and  removed  her  hat,  to  show  her 
exquisite  black  hair  in  rippling  coils  about  her  little  ears.  The  old  manner 
was  not  wanting,  the  manner  of  the  young  girl,  the  dignity  of  the  woman. 

*•  Difes  done,'*  she  continued,  before  I  could  answer  her,  "how  shall  we 
begin  ?    What  shall  you  tell  me  first  ?     What  shall  I  ask  you  ?  " 

**  Ask  me  of  Lorenzo,  "  I  suggested. 

"  And  why,  man  ami?  Is  he  not  in  London  ?  Did  not  I  see  him  there 
two  days  ago  ?  ' ' 

"Madame  Gavarnie,"  I  said  earnestly,  "our  friend  could  not  have 
been  in  London  two  days  ago,  for  he  was  with  me  then  at  the  chateau 
of  Foix." 

*  *  You  are  sure  of  it  ?  " 

'  *  As  sure  of  it  as  a  man  who  has  lived  with  the  prince  can  be  sure  of 
anything.     And  you " 

"  I  .saw  him  with  my  own  eyes  at  the  Savoy  Hotel.  They  told  me  that 
he  had  just  arrived  from  Madrid." 
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*' From  Madrid?" 

"As  I  say/' 

*'  You  spoke  to  him  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

*  *  He  was  passing  down  the  stairs,  and  I  was  with  my  friends.  Why 
do  you  ask  me  ?  *  * 

**  Because  the  Spanish  papers  said  that  he  was  in  Madrid  at  the  beginning 
of  this  week.  If  they  were  right,  there  would  be  nothing  wonderful  in  your 
seeing  him  in  London  the  day  before  yesterday.  And  yet  I  know  that  they 
are  wrong.  I  have  lived  with  this  man  for  days  together.  Save  for  a  few 
hours,  he  has  never  beeii  out  of  my  sight.  He  could  not  be  in  the  mountains 
and  the  city  on  the  same  day." 

**  He  couid  not  be,  captain?  *' 

It  was  a  question  and  not  an  affirmation.  The  superstition  of  the  woman 
was  awakened.  The  story  which  little  Giralda  believed  was  believed  by  this 
lady  of  education  and  of  the  world. 

**Of  course  he  could  not  be,"  I  answered  quickly.  *'  We  are  not  chil- 
dren,  my  dear  lady.  We  do  not  believe  in  many  things — certainly  not  in 
miracles.  I  have  been  to  Spain  to  put  my  sword  at  the  service  of  your 
friend.  Today  I  am  as  big  a  rebel  as  any  of  them.  All  that  you  read  in 
the  papers  here  concerning  the  outbreak  in  Toulouse  may  be  said  of  me. 
It  would  be  no  wonder  if  the  police  laid  a  hand  upon  my  shonlder  any 
minute. 

'*  But  I  do  not  deceive  myself  about  the  man  I  serve.  A  born  leader  of 
men — yes ;  a  dreamer — without  doubt.  But  a  new  Messiah  of  war — 
certainly  not.  Neither  that  nor  adventurer,  as  the  press  calls  him.  A  fanatic 
he  may  be,  but  he  has  no  gospel  to  preach  except  the  gospel  of  the  hill 
men  ;  no  creed  but  the  creed  of  the  brigand. 

''A  thousfindth  chance  might  make  him  master  of  Spain,  as  he  promises 
that  he  will  be.  li  that  chance  fail,  he  will  be  sent  to  Madrid  as  a  rebel, 
and  will  lose  his  head.  There  is  his  story  told  in  plain  French.  The 
peasants  of  Arragon^  brought  to  their  knees  by  a  little  fire  and  a  good  deal  of 
gilt  and  tinsel,  worship  him  as  a  god.  You  and  I  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 
We  keep  our  heads  and  trust  that  he  will  keep  his." 

I  spoke  bluntly  enough,  for  now  that  I  was  out  of  Spain,  awe  of  the 
Spaniard  no  longer  put  a  curb  upon  my  tongue.  As  for  my  lady,  I  saw  that 
she  read  my  feelings  aright,  and  was  not  afraid  to  say  so. 

**  You  have  told  the  prince  that  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  suggestion  of  irony. 
**  Yon  would  repeat  your  words  if  he  were  in  Paris  now." 

It  was  a  frank  question  and  I  answered  it  as  frankly. 

''  I  should  tell  him  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  is  not  the  sort  of  man  to 
whom  one  can  say  such  things." 

She  ceased  to  fan  herself  and  sighed. 

' '  Cammed  est  vrai!  "  she  exclaimed,  with  the  air  of  one  helpless  before  her 
destiny.  ''  I  have  known  it  since  the  day  my  father  died.  When  the  prince 
is  with  me,  I  say,  *  There  is  the  man  who  will  save  my  country '.  When  he  is 
away,  I  shudder  to  remember  what  my  father  wished.     Yet  where  shall  we 
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rutli.     Is  be  an  adventurer  7    We  know    that  he  is  not.     Don 

□o  general  on  his  staff  whom  he  valned  above  this  lieutenant  of 
Siy  father  believed  in  him  before  any  of  his  countrymen.  '  He 
:  Madrid,'  were  his  dying  words  to  me.  I  think  the  same  when  I 
lice.  When  he  is  gone — mais  A  quoi  bon  t  We  shall  never  know, 
-or  we  shall  know  when  it  is  too  late." 

mean,  dear  lady " 

in  that  the  prince's  wife  will  answer  the  question." 
'fixx  to  fan  herself  again.     A  melancholy  waiter  entered  the  room 
ore  us  a  pot  of  milky  dishwater — known  as  tea  in  Paris.     When 
le,  she  apologized  for  her  hospitality. 

;  bitise,  I  forget  that  yon  are  a  man " 

Lt  a  compliment  ?  " 

gbed  merrily. 

inly,    because  I  remember  that   you  are  a   friend,  and  being  a 

I  will  smoke  a  cigarette  and  tell  me  if  the  Hdtel  de  France  has 

sh  whisky. ' ' 

lancholy  waiter  returned  once  more  with  a  decanter  of  whisky 

>n.     She  drank  a  little  of  the  dishwater,  and  seemed  to  be  waiting 

peak.     Instinct  told   me  that  this  wasa  moment  which  should 

ife  for  good  or  ill. 

me  Gavarnie,"  I  exclaimed  suddenly,  "if  the  wife  of  Lorenzo 

r  question,  it  will  not  help  yott  and  roe  very  much." 

why,  cher  amif  " 

ise  we  shall  not  know  her." 

down  her  cup  and  looked  at  me  with  those  burning  black  eyes 
e  whole  soul  of  the  woman  appeared  to  lie. 

not  know  her,  captain  ?  " 

say — shall  not  know  her.  For  she  will  be  a  woman  whose  love  will 
3  the  fact  that  the  man  she  marries  is  destined,  possibly,  for  the 
re  probably  for  the  scaffold.  She  will  not  marry  him  upon  an 
She  will  not  be  a  clever  woman,  who  will  say,  '  My  father  wished 

lived,  but  would  not  wish  it  if  he  were  alive  today '.  She  will  be 
if  passion — not  the  creature  of  ambition.     You  understand  me, 

rossed  the  room  and  stood  now  at  her  side  while  she  looked  into 
>ndering.  That  she  did  not  resent  the  words  was  plain.  The  bond 
idship  was  strengthened  in  that  momeut. 

)t  think,"  I  continued,  "  that  your  story  is  unknown  to  me.  Ten 
e  mountains  has  told  me  much.  I  know  that  your  father  com- 
Li  on  his  deathbed  to  marry  this  man.  I  know  that  bis  influeuce 
trong  in  your  case  than  in  that  of  the  men  wbo  follow  him.  He, 
,  relies  upon  your  name  to  win  him  Arragon.  All  that  he  has 
ve — a  great  tradition  of  family,  a  great  estate,  the  love  of  a  heroic 
ad  based  upon  years  of  love.     For  these  things  he   will  seek  to 

I  your  word " 

flam  held?" 
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'  *  It  will  be  to  see  him  in  a  Spanish  prison — perhaps  upon  a  Spanish 
scaffold — before  the  year  is  done." 

**  But — you — you  put  your  sword  at  his  service." 

"  Why  not.  I  am  a  man  without  ties,  without  name — a  man  fallen  from 
the  social  tree  as  a  leaf  when  it  is  withered.  The  life  he  offers  me  is  the  life  I 
love.  The  money  he  pays  me  is  the  money  I  cannot  win  in  my  own  country. 
None  living  cares  whether  I  am  alive  or  dead.  With  you  it  is  otherwise. 
You  have  all  that  a  woman  can  wish  ;  is  it  not  madness  of  you  to  remember 
Spain  at  all?" 

I  could  see  that  she  was  reasoning  my  words  closely.  When  she  answered 
me,  she  stood  up  and  laid  a  little  hand  upon  my  arm. 

'*  It  is  madness,"  she  said  ;  **  the  madness  which  has  written  the  history 
of  women,  and  will  wiite  it  again.  We  cannot  argue,  mon  ami.  Here  and 
now  I  know  that  you  speak  the  truth.  But  when  he  comes — ^ah,  Dieu, 
I  see  a  new  world,  a  new  city,  and  I  am  the  mistress  of  it.  Ther^  is  uo 
logic  which  explains  these  things.  I  am  a  woman,  alone  without  friends. 
If  I  found  a  friend,  if  there  was  one  to  whom  I  could  go  and  say,  '  Save  me 
from  myself,'  it  would  be  different.     But  that  friend  is  yet  to  be  found." 

I  took  her  hand  and  held  it  close. 

'*  That  friend  is  here,"  I  said  simply. 

She  did  not  draw  back  from  me.  I  could  feel  her  hot  breath  upon  my 
cheek.     God  knows,  it  was  an  ecstasy  to  stand  so  beside  her. 

**Tell  me  that  you  wish  it,  and  it  is  enough,"  I  continued  quickly; 
''  you  shall  stand  alone  no  more  ;  no  power  on  earth  shall  comt>el  you  to  this 
bond  while  I  am  living. '  * 

Her  hand  trembled  in  mine.  I  knew  that  she  was  afraid,  for  her  eyes 
betrayed  her. 

"  He  will  kill  you,"  she  said. 

I  laughed  at  the  threat. 

''  Am  I  a  child  to  be  frightened  at  a  rod?  " 

She  was  silent  a  little  while  ;  but  suddenly  she  turned  to  me  and  I  could 
see  that  she  quivered  with  excitement. 

*'  A  man  destined  for  the  scaffold,"  she  cried,  repeating  my  own  words, 
**  and  those  that  serve  him " 

**  May  share  the  scaffold  with  him,"  I  said  quickly. 

A  cry,  half  suppressed,  rose  to  her  lips.  To  me  it  was  as  music,  for  it 
told  me  that  I  had  won  her  love. 


Chapter  XXVII. — ^Thb  Figaro  Makbs  a  Promise. 

**  You  must  leave  Paris — now — at  once  I " 

It  was  twelve  o'clock  upon  the  morning  of  the  next  day.     I  sat  with 
Isabella  at  breakfast  in  the  little  Caf6  d'Arras  over  against  the  Madeleine. 
For  the  nonce  I  had  forgotten  Spain  and  all  that  Spain  meant  to  me. 
"And  why  should  I  leave  Paris,  chh^e  amie  f  " 
She  passed  me  the  Figaro  with  others  of  the  morning  papers. 
"They  tell  the  whole    story  there,  or  try  to,"  she  said   simply,  "and 
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they  are  clever,  my  friend.  While  the  prince  was  in  Spain,  it  did  not 
matter.  Manana — tomorrow — the  Spaniard  does  everything  then  ;  the 
Frenchman  begins  yesterday.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  police  here  will 
tell  you  the  names  of  the  White  Hussars.  Those  who  rode  through 
Toulouse  will  ride  in  the  Conciergerie.    Je  n' aime pas cetie course — tnai.'^ 

She  rested  her  pretty  chin  upon  her  hand — ^a  gesture  she  loved — and 
watched  me  while  I  read. 

It  was  difficult  to  follow  the  print  so  long  as  those  great  eyes  were 
watching  me,  and  I  told  her  so.  At  that  particular  moment  I  did  not  care  a 
straw  for  all  the  police  in  France. 

**  Well,"  said  she^  when  I  had  struggled  with  it  a  little  while,  **am  I 
not  right?  " 

"You  are  more  than  right — 5'ou  are  charming,  dear  lady.  Turn  y6ur 
head  a  little  more — so — and  I  have  a  perfect  picture  of  you  in  the  glass.'* 

•*  Tats  tot,''  she  said,  but  she  turned  her  head. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  exqtiisite  figure  of  the  woman,  I  could  have  read 
the  papers  with  avidity.  God  knows  there  was  news  enough  for  a  man  to 
read.  And  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  more  engaging  occupation  than  that  of 
finding  in  a  newspaper  the  half  of  a  story  of  which  you  know  the  whole. 

To  me  there  was  something  grotesque  in  the  account  of  Lorenzo  and  of 
his  comrades  which  the  French  papers  of  that  July  morning  attempted. 
Twenty  stories  of  him — all  authentic  and  all  lies. 

"  A  Spanish  brigand,"  said  one  pompous  scribe,  **  who  will  be  arrested 
and  guillotined  within  a  week." 

'*  A  nephew  of  Don  Carlos,"  said  a  second,  **  who  leads  a  handful  of 
hillineu,  and  is  disowned  by  his  party." 

'*  A  suspected  anarchist,"  wrote  a  third  self  appointed  prophet,  **  with 
designs  upon  the  life  of  the  president." 

All  agreed  that  the  coup  at  Toulouse  was  without  political  significance. 
Yet  all  went  on  to  say  that  Europe  must  defend  herself  and  hunt  down  these 
assassins  as  she  would  hunt  vermin. 

**  Many  of  them,"  said  the  Figaro,  **are  the  outcasts  of  the  world. 
They  have  neither  money  nor  a  political  creed.  A  week,  a  month,  will  find 
them  quarreling  among  themselves.  We  promise  the  arrest  of  Lorenzo  de 
la  Cruz  before  many  hours  have  passed." 

This  was  the  account  I  read.  To  say  that  it  made  me  anxious  for  my 
own  safety  would  be  absurd. 

I  had  been  a  spectator  of,  rather  than  participator  in,  the  crimes  com- 
mitted upon  the  railway.  No  police  would  trouble  themselves  about  me 
while  I/)renzo  was  at  large.  Nevertheless,  madame's  concern  for  my  safety 
was  very  dear  to  me,  and  I  was  vain  enough  to  encourage  it. 

*  *  You  must  leave  Paris, ' '  she  repeated  ;  *  *  you  are  not  safe  here  for  a  day, — 
an  hour.  I  tremble  every  time  an  agent  de  police  passes  us.  You  would  not 
wish  to  see  me  suffer,  captain  ?  " 

*'  I  would  go  a  thousand  miles  to  save  you  from  that." 

She  began  to  put  on  her  gloves.  Her  sweet  face  spoke  of  many 
emotions.     It  was  changing  as  the  lights  upon  a  jewel. 
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You  thought  that  you  remembered  every  charm  of  it,  yet  when  you 
looked  again  there  were  other  charms  to  see.  It  was  easy  to  understand 
that  the  forefathers  of  Isabella  de  Gavamie  had  been  the  friends  of  kings. 

*'  We  must  not  think  of  ourselves — you  and  I,"  she  continued  presently. 
'*  There  will  be  days  enough  for  that  when  Spain  is  saved.  And  we  must  be 
faithful  to  the  prince.  They  speak  of  arresting  him  when  twenty  hours  are 
passed  ;  they  might  as  well  hunt  the  stars.  The  dangers  which  menace 
him  are  not  the  dangers  of  his  enemies,  but  of  his  friends.  We  must  save 
him  from  those  friends,  Captain  Noel." 

It  was  not  flattering  to  me  that  she  should  come  round  again  to  this  talk 
of  the  man  who  haunted  her  life.  But  I  understood  her  motive  and 
respected  her  the  more  for  her  fidelity. 

*'  I/>renzo  has  one  friend  in  Paris,  at  any  rate,"  I  said,  a  little  curtly. 

**  He  has  two,"  she  said  simply.  *'  If  all  were  as  you,  there  would  be  a 
new  king  in  Spain  before  the  leaves  fall." 

I  lit  a  cigarette  and  began  to  talk  to  her  seriously.     The  time  had  come. 

*'  Isabella,"  I  said,  and  that  was  the  first  time  I  had  so  called  her,  '*  let 
us  understand  each  other  once  and  for  all.  If  you  speak  of  my  word,  given 
to  this  man,  I  will  answer  you  that  it  binds  me  as  an  oath.  I  will  defend 
his  secret  with  my  life.  While  I  wear  his  uniform  he  shall  find  me  ready  to 
respect  it.  But  it  does  not  follow,  because  I  liave  put  my  sword  at  his 
service,  that  he  is  the  master  of  my  private  affairs. 

*'  I  do  not  allow  him  to  say  to  me,  '  You  shall  think  this,  this  is  the  creed 
you  shall  believe,  here  is  the  woman  you  shall  love. '  As  a  soldier,  I  will 
follow  him  to  the  end  ;  as  a  man  I  will  live  my  own  life  and  safeguard  my 
own  liberty.  Let  us  understand  this,  and  the  rest  is  easy.  We  shall  be  the 
better  friends  for  understanding  it.     Our  own  difficulties  will  be  fewer. 

**  As  for  my  friendship  for  him,  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  prove  that 
now.  You  speak  of  those,  his  friends,  who  are  a  danger  to  him.  Show  me 
where  they  are,  and  I  will  answer  to  them  today,  now,  while  the  danger  is 
still  young.  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  God  forbid  that  I  should  forget  the 
lessons  of  honor  which  all  my  life  has  taught  me." 

I  could  see  that  this  explanation  was  very  pleasing  to  her. 

**  When  I  hear  you,  Captain  Noel,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  *'  I  wish  that  I 
had  been  bom  an  Englishwoman.     I^et  us  go  and  begin  our  work." 

**  You  leave  Paris,  then  ?  " 

**For  the  chalet  of  Puys.  You  shall  see  your  own  England  from  its 
windows.     My  brother,  Sebastian,  is  there  and  his  friends." 

We  rose  from  the  table  as  she  spoke.  As  we  left  the  caf6,  I 
remembered  that  little  Giralda,  the  gipsy,  had  given  me  the  name  of  the 
man  who  would  betray  I/)renzo. 

And  the  name  upon  my  lips  was  that  of  Sebastian  de  Gavarnie. 


Chapter  XXVIII. — In  the  House  of  the  Enemy. 

Dinner  was  just  over  at  the  chalet  de  Puys  ;  the  ladies  had  left  the 
table,  and  four  men  remained. 
II 
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As  the  conversation  fell  for  a  moment  to  a  dead  calm,  you  conld  hear  the 
thunder  of  the  waves  on  the  beach,  one  hundred  feet  below  the  house.  Out 
on  the  freshening  sea  there  shone  the  red  and  green  lights  of  ships  bound 
for  my  own  Kngland.  I  lit  my  cigar  and  said  that  never  was  I  farther  from 
my  own  country. 

There  were  four  in  the  dining  room  of  the  chalet,  I  say,  and  of  these 
one  was  Shirley  Bridges,  an  American,  hard  of  face,  hard  of  voice,  a  typical 
world  round  man,  with  anecdotes  of  a  hundred  cities  and  a  firm  belief  in  the 
virtues  of  none. 

As  for  the  others,  there  was  a  certain  Captain  Navas  de  Tolsa,  a  foolish 
young  Spaniard  who  talked  only  of  women ;  while  the  fourth  (for  I  am 
counting  myself  among  the  number)  was  Sebastian  de  Gavamie  himself — 
the  brother  of  madame,  the  man  I  had  seen  lying  as  one  dead  on  the  stair- 
case of  the  gloomy  house  in  Bayswater. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  I  knew  much  of  him,  I  should  have  picked  out 
this  man  at  once,  because  he  alone  of  the  four  did  not  wear  the  sapphire 
ring  which  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  those  who  served  the  prince.  It 
was  strange,  too,  that  during  the  exquisite  dinner  which  madame's  chefhsA 
provided   for   us,    no   mention   was  made   of   Lorenzo  or  of  our  mutual 

interests. 

» 

For  the  matter  of  that,  there  was  not  a  stranger  in  our  company. 
Isabella  had  but  one  woman  as  her  guest,  and  she  was  the  wife  of  Captain 
Tolsa.  We  all  knew  well  that  the  last  topic  of  conversation  in  Paris,  if  not 
in  Europe,  was  the  tragedy  which  the  White  Hussars  had  played  at 
Toulouse. 

Yet  we  talked  of  anything  but  that  :  of  the  season  at  Dieppe,  of  the 
trouble  likely  to  arise  in  Cuba,  of  the  new  movement  among  English 
women,  of  our  neighbor  le  milord  Salisbury,  who  had  not  then  given  up  his 
house  at  Puys. 

I  could  make  nothing  of  the  enigma.  I  did  not  attempt  to  read  it.  My 
own  life  for  many  a  past  day  had  been  so  strange  that  I  should  not  have 
wondered  at  finding  myself  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  emperor  of  the  Germans, 
or  even  the  vis  h  vis  of  the  Czar  of  Muscovy.  Well  enough  for  the  moment 
to  be  sitting  in  that  oak  paneled  room,  to  sip  the  finest  wines  of  France,  to 
smoke  a  perfect  cigar,  to  watch  the  soft  candle  light  playing  upon  the 
twitching,  nervous  face  of  Sebastian  de  Gavarnie. 

He  was  the  man,  then,  who  would  betray  his  comrades  !  I  read  him 
almost  at  a  glance.  He  was  an  epileptic.  His  abnormally  white  skin, 
drawn  and  haggard  features,  the  nervous  play  of  his  hands,  the  outstanding 
eyes,  told  his  story. 

When  he  had  fallen  upon  the  stairs  in  madame's  hotisein  Bayswater,  he 
had  fallen  in  a  cataleptic  state,  possibly  through  shock.  And  that  was  the 
man  who  would  cope  with  Lorenzo  of  the  mountains  ! 

The  servants  brought  us  coffee,  and  then  withdrew.  From  the  drawing 
room,  at  the  other  end  of  the  corridor,  came  to  us  the  musical  notes  of 
Isabella's  voice  as  she  sang  a  melancholy  song  I  had  heard  in  the  mountains 
of  Arragon. 
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So  plaintive  was  it  that  it  bushed  our  talk,  and  we  sat  for  a  little  while 
in  silence.     And  then  the  American  brought  us  swiftly  to  our  subject. 

**  That  goes  right  here,"  he  said,  patting  his  bulging  shirt  front  in  the 
region  of  his  diamond  stud.  ''Last  time  I  heard  that  chantey  I  was  out 
with  Lorenzo,  two  and  thirty  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres.  He  hadn't  a 
shilling  to  his  back,  and  outraged  humanity  was  bunting  me  with  a  gun. 
We'd  have  sold  the  kingdom  of  Spain  for  fifty  dollars,  gentlemen,  and 
thrown  Portugal  in  for  a  brandy  cocktail." 

Captain  Tolsa  twirled  his  relic  of  a  mustache. 

''  I  was  out  in  Mendoza  once,"  he  said.  "  I  think  that  I  married  there, 
but  I  have  no  memory." 

•*  You  knew  the  prince  in  the  Brazils?"  I  asked  Sebastian,  speaking  to 
him  almost  for  the  first  time. 

"I  knew  a  lieutenant  of  hussars  who  is  now  called  'prince'  by  his 
dupes,"  he  answered,  with  a  curious  smile. 

"  Then  he  has  no  right  to  the  title  ?  " 

**  No  more  than  my  valet ;  less,  perhaps,  for  my  valet  is  merely  a  thief, 
while  the  other  is  a  murderer  as  well." 

Captain  Tolsa  laughed.     The  American  rolled  his  cigar  in  his  lips. 

**  You'd  better  sing  that  piano  with  the  lid  down,"  said  he.  **  I've 
known  Lorenzo  fourteen  years  now,  and  I  wouldn't  say  it  for  a  ship  full  of 
greenbacks,  leastwise  not  unless  he  was  under  the  ship." 

Sebastian  took  a  cigarette  from  a  little  gold  case.  He  gave  me  the  idea 
of  a  man  nursed  on  gewgaws  and  jeweled  trifles.  Notwithstanding  his 
display  or  bravado,  I  could  see  his  hand  tremble  when  he  held  the  cigarette 
to  the  candle. 

"We  talk  of  a  mountebank,"  he  said  presently,  "and  we  serve  him. 
Am  I  to  be  the  only  one  of  four  with  courage  to  speak  the  truth.  Here  is 
an  Englishman  who  has  been  in  Spain  for  a  week.  I  would  wager  a 
hundred  guineas  that  he  thinks  as  I  do." 

It  was  a  surprise  that  he  knew  of  my  visit  to  Torla,  as  much  a  surprise 
as  that  strange  tone  in  which  these  men  spoke  of  one  who  held  their  lives  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand. 

"  If  you  are  asking  my  opinion  of  Senor  Lorenzo,"  I  said,  seeing  that 
he  waited  for  it, '"  that  is  hardly  a  subject  I  care  to  discuss  here,  possibly 
before  his  friends,  more  probably  before  his  enemies. ' ' 

**  I  guess 'we' re  both,"  said  the  American  bluntly. 

The  Spaniard  was  more  honest. 

"  I  am  no  friend  of  his  ;  I  am  no  enemy.  One  is  not  the  enemy  of  a 
lieutenant  of  hussars.  There  is  no  reason,  because  my  father  was  infatuated 
by  this  man,  that  I  should  be.  If  I  thought  for  a  time  that  he  would  save 
my  country,  I  do  not  think  so  now.  What  has  he  done  ?  He  has  burned 
houses  in  Arragon  ;  he  has  robbed  the  mail  trains  ;  he  has  played  the  ghost 
to  win  the  love  of  the  most  ignorant  peasantry  in  Europe.  Spain  will  not 
be  saved  by  such  means.  She  will  be  saved  by  one  who  can  win  her  love  and 
not  her  fear.  A  clown  will  not  help  her,  and  this  man  is  a  clown.  His 
very  threats  are  worthy  of  the  theater." 
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*'  He  threatens  you,  raonsieiir?  *'  I  asked  him. 

He  laughed,  but  his  voice  was  high  and  quavering,  and  I  saw  drops  of 
sweat  on  his  brow. 

'*  As  they  threaten  in  books,'*  he  said,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 
*  *  Read  that  paper  ;  I  received  it  an  hour  ago.  * ' 

He  took  a  little  note  from  his  cigarette  case  and  tossed  it  on  the  table. 
There  was  one  line  of  writing  upon  it,  and  that  was  in  French.  I  picked 
up  the  paper  and  read  these  words  * 

**  At  ten  o'clock  tonight  you  must  answer." 

Instinctively,  we  all  looked  at  the  clock  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 

It  was  then  a  quarter  before  the  hour  of  ten. 

(to  bk  continued.) 
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Bdsig  an  adventtife  of  Msittfaew  Quov  wild   animal  agent — Exciting  scenes  within  the 
borders  of  civilisation — ^Fitting  a  theory  to  a  fact^  and  the  developments 

that  surprised  everybody  but  Qoin* 

n^  HK  emporium  of  Karl  Hamrach  &  Company  lies  at  no  great  distance 
'*  from  London  Bridge  in  a  street  running  parallel  with  the  river,  and 
slightly  back  from  it ;  and  there,  at  a  comparatively  early  hour  of  a  certain 
spring  morning,  the  scene  was  as  busy  and  curious  as  it  usually  is. 

In  the  outer  one  of  the  series  of  rooms  Karl  Hamrach  himself  was  speak* 
ing  to  several  customers,  and  trying  to  write  a  letter  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
stamped  with  the  trade  mark  of  the  firm — a  dainty  little  blue  giraffe. 

**Isay,  Quin.'' 

The  sharp  voice,  which  seemed  to  awe  even  the  occupants  of  the  cages, 
belonged  to  Karl  Hamrach.  He  had  opened  the  door  of  his  ofiBce,  and  was 
standing  on  the  threshold,  with  a  bit  of  white  paper  in  his  hand. 

'*  I'm  here,  sir,"  replied  Matthew  Quin,  coming  forward.    **  What  is  it?  '* 

* '  Read  that.     What  do  you  make  of  it  ?  " 

Quin  took  the  paper — it  was  a  telegraph  form — and  ran  his  eyes  over  it. 

**  'Send  a  couple  of  capable  men  at  once,*  he  mumbled.  '  Your  black 
panther  is  loose.     Ship  lying  off  Wapping. — Huru)CK.'  " 

''Afy  black  panther!"  growled  Karl  Hamrach.  **What  does  the 
fool  mean?  " 

*'  H'm  !  It'sa  bit  queer,"  said  Quin.  '*  Of  course  Hurlock  is  the  skipper 
of  the  lapwing,  and  the  Lapwing" — he  glanced  at  the  shipping  intelligence 
in  his  newspaper — **  passed  Gravesend  from  Hamburg  at  mid|%iight." 

**  But  the  panther,  man?  I  ordered  none  from  our  agent  at  Hamburg. 
Why,  I've  not  had  one  in  stock  for  months  !  " 

**  That's  true,  sir,"  assented  Quin. 

**  And  if  Dressel  had  picked  up  one  of  the  creatures,  he  wouldn't  send  it 
without  orders?  " 
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"Of  course  not." 

'*  Well,  it's  clear  there  is  a  black  panther  on  the  Lapwing  consigned  to 
us/'  Hamrach  continued,  in  a  more  complacent  tone.  ''Her  skipper  has 
often  brought  things  over  for  us,  and  some  fellow  who  knew  this  has  sent 
the  creature  and  forgotten  to  notify  us.  I  suppose  he'll  turn  up  in  a  day 
or  two  and  want  a  long  price.  But  why  didn't  the  fool  take  it  to 
Dressel  direct?" 

**  Ay,  why  not?  "  Quin  murmured  thoughtfully. 

•'Better  go  down  at  once,"  said  Hamrach,  "and  be  sure  you  don't  do 
any  damage  to  the  beast.  I  hope  it's  a  good  specimen  from  Java.  I  wouldn't 
mind  a  stiff  price  in  that  case." 

Karl  Hamrach  turned  back  to  his  office  and  shut  the  door,  but  Quin 
seemed  in  no  hurry  to  move.  He  folded  his  newspaper  inside  out,  and  studied 
a  paragraph  half  way  down  one  of  the  columns,  meanwhile  biting  hard  on 
the  stem  of  his  pipe. 

"  It's  a  queer  go,  and  no  mistake, ' '  he  said  to  himself.  ' '  A  black  panther  is 
a  convenient  creature,  not  given  to  making  much  racket.  But  if  it's  loose  on 
the  ship — there's  the  rub  !  " 

He  put  tbe  paper  in  his  pocket  and  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe. 

**  Black  panthers  are  high,  aren't  they  ?  "  asked  the  Lion  King. 

**  I  fancy  this  one  won't  fetch  the  market  price,"  Quin  replied,  with  a 
queer  smile. 

**  Better  take  me  along,"  the  Lion  King  suggested  jocularly.  "For 
two  quid  I'll  subdue  the  beast  for  you  with  my  eye." 

**If  I  need  you,  I'll  send  for  you,"  Quin  answered  dryly;  and  with 
that  he  went  briskly  into  the  office,  where  a  boy  was  waiting  with  two  long 
irons,  such  as  are  used,  when  heated,  for  cowing  wild  animals.  Quin  looked 
at  them  doubtfully. 

"You'll  want  those,"  said  Karl  Hamrach. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Quin.  "It  won't  be  amiss  to  take  them.  Come  along, 
my  lad." 

They  went  by  way  of  Thames  Street,  Tower  Wharf,  and  St.  Katharine's, 
Quin  striding  a  little  in  advance  of  the  boy,  his  pipe  between  his  teeth  and 
his  hands  in  his  pockets.  Wapping  reached,  it  was  easy  to  discover  the 
Lapwing. 

She  lay  anchored  a  little  out  from  the  dock,  where,  by  rights,  she  should 
have  been  berthed,  but  which  was  doubtless  barred  to  her  under  the  present 
circumstances,  a  tidy  looking  three  masted  schooner  of  good  capacity. 
Some  of  the  crew  were  leaning  over  the  rail,  they  and  the  ship  objects  of 
morbid  interest  to  a  group  of  knowing  spectators  on  shore. 

A  ripple  of  excitement  spread  among  the  latter  as  they  saw  Quin,  the 
boy,  and  the  irons  enter  the  boat  that  was  waiting. 

Skipper  Hurlock,  a  bluff  and  bronzed  mariner,  was  on  deck  to  receive  his 
visitors.  He  gave  Quin  a  hearty  handshake,  and  plunged  at  once  into  the 
tale  of  his  woes. 

The  box  containing  the  black  panther,  he  said,  had  been  brought  to  the 
pier  at  Hamburg  the  night  before  sailing  by  two  draymen,  who  gave  him 
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written  and  satisfactory  credentials.  The  skipper  had  the  letter  and 
produced  it.  Briefly  worded,  it  authorized  him  to  convey  the  animal  to 
London  and  collect  charges  from  Karl  Hamrach  &  Company. 

It  was  written  on  the  stamped  paper  of  the  firm,  and  signed  by  Dressel,  the 
Hamburg  agent ;  but  the  signature  was  not  Dressel's  own,  as  Quin  knew  at 
once.  Without  comment  he  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  and  listened  to  the 
rest  of  the  story. 

"I  stowed  the  critter  in  the  hold,  as  I  have  often  done  afore  for  your 
people,*'  Hurlock  narrated,  **  an*  all  went  well  till  we  were  coming  up  river 
about  daylight  this  morning.  Then,  hearing  a  bit  of  a  noise,  I  lifted  one 
hatch  and  thrust  a  lantern  down.  By  Jingo,  sir,  the  door  of  the  panther's  box 
was  wide  open,  an*  I  seen  two  shiny  eyes  off  in  a  far  corner  behind  the  cargo. 
You*n  believe  I  had  all  the  hatches  fastened  tight  in  a  hurry  ;  and  as  soon 
as  I  got  off  Wapping — ^they  wouldn't  let  me  dock — ^I  went  ashore  and  sent 
the  wire.  *  * 

Being  cross  questioned,  the  skipper  stated  that  it  was  dark  when  the  box 
was  put  aboard,  and  that  he  merely  knew  it  to  contain  something  hladk  and 
alive.  The  beast  had  been  heard  to  snarl  frequently  during  the  voyage, 
but  it  had  made  no  sound  of  any  sort  since  its  release  that  morning. 
Furthermore,  it  had  been  in  the  care  of  one  man,  a  member  of  the  crew, 
named  Jim  White. 

Quin  cast  his  eyes  over  the  deck.  The  crew  were  all  above — a  set  no 
better  or  worse  than  the  average. 

**  Is  the  man  White  here?  "  he  asked. 

The  skipper  shook  his  head.  **  He  oug^Ai  to  be,  on  account  of  the  panther 
sort  of  knowin'  him.  But  I  let  him  go  ashore  an  hour  ago  because  he  said 
his  wife  was  ill  down  Whitechapel  way." 

*'  H'm  !  Wife  ill,  eh  ?  Did  none  of  the  men  ever  go  below  with  White 
when  he  fed  and  watered  the  panther?  *' 

"  He  wouldn't  let  'em.  Said  the  critter  was  bad  tempered,  an*  might  have 
a  fit  of  rage  and  break  out." 

'*  And  how  did  White  happen  to  take  charge  of  the  panther?  '* 

*'  He  offered  to,**  replied  the  skipper,  **  and  I  was  glad  to  let  him.  You 
see,  he's  often  done  that  sort  of  work  before,  when  I*ve  brought  wild 
animals  over  for  your  firm." 

*'  Now,  atx>ut  those  draymen?  '*  asked  Quin,  tacking  to  another  subject. 
'*  Do  you  think  they  were  Dressel's  men  ?" 

'*  I  didn't  see  *em  plain — it  was  dark,**  the  skipper  growled  impatiently. 
*  *  But  they  were  the  regular  thing,  big  beer  fed  Hamburgers.  An*  now, 
are  you  goin'  to  take  your  panther  away,  or  ain't  you  ?  I've  got  a  cargo  to 
dock  and  unload.** 

**  I'm  not  certain  that's  our  panther,*'  said  Quin,  **  but  1*11  tell  you  as 
soon  as  I  get  the  brute  safely  caged." 

He  walked  across  the  deck,  unfastened  one  of  the  hatches,  and  raised  it 
a  foot  or  two.  The  men  edged  apprehensively  away  and  only  the  skipper 
and  the  mate  ventured  near,  the  latter  with  a  clasp  knife  open  in  his  hand. 

For  half  a  minute  Quin  peered  down  into  the  darkness  of  the  hold. 
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listening  keenly,  and  sniffing  the  confined  air.  A  queer  smile  lurked  about 
his  lips  as  he  closed  the  hatch  and  turned  round. 

'*  Fetch  me  a  lantern,  Hurlock,"  he  said  quietly. 

**  Don't  you  want  the  irons,  sir?  "  the  skipper  asked,  in  amazement.  I'll 
have  the  cook  heat  'em  red  hot  at  the  galley  fire." 

**  No,  I  don't  want  the  irons.     I  told  you  what  I  did  want." 

A  binnacle  lantern  was  quickly  brought  and  lighted.  Then  Quin  lifted 
the  hatch  three  feet.  ''  Hold  it  so,"  he  said  to  the  skipper  and  the  mate, 
'*or  lower  it  a  little,  if  you  like,  and  be  ready  to  bear  a  hand  if  I 
call  you." 

The  skipper  and  the  mate  made  no  demur,  though  they  plainly  did  not 
fancy  the  task  ;  they  looked  enviously  at  the  crew  lounging  at  safe  distance  ; 
i/uy  were  in  no  immediate  danger  of  being  mauled  by  a  savage  panther. 

Quin  lowered  himself  over  the  hold  to  the  top  of  the  cargo  beneath ; 
the  lantern  was  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his  right  now  gleamed  an  ugly 
looking  revolver.  He  moved  away  slowly,  and  the  men  above  at  the  hatch 
anxiously  followed  with  their  eyes  the  erratic  course  of  the  light. 

The  Lapwing's  cargo  was  weighty  rather  than  bulky,  and  there  was  a 
good  bit  of  room  to  spare  above  the  upper  layer.  Between  boxes  and  cases, 
over  tightly  packed  sacks  and  casks,  Quin  advanced  with  seeming  indiffer- 
ence ;  but  one  finger  was  on  the  hammer  of  his  weapon,  and  his  eyes 
followed  the  rays  of  the  lantern  as  they  flashed  right  and  left. 

In  the  remotest  corner  of  the  hold  he  found  the  black  panther's  cage — a 
strongly  built  box,  with  very  narrow  slits  to  admit  air,  wedged  between  two 
other  boxes.     Without  stooping  down  he  discovered  two  things. 

The  door  was  sprung  half  way  on  'its  hinges,  and  the  bolt  by  which  it 
opened  was  on  the  inner  side.  And  in  plain  view,  on  the  floor  of  the  cage,  lay 
a  hunk  of  bread,  two  beer  bottles,  and  an  empty  meat  tin. 

Quin  exhibited  no  surprise.  He  had  found  merely  what  he  expected, 
and  for  a  moment,  intrepid  little  man  that  he  was,  he  did  not  exactly  relish 
his  present  situation.  He  flashed  the  lantern  behind  the  cage,  but  the  light 
showed  only  emptiness.  Then  he  turned  away,  a  little  uncertain  what  step 
to  pursue  next. 

**  Found  the  critter  yet  ?  "  Hurlock  bawled  down  in  an  anxious  voice. 

**  Not  yet,  but  he's  here  somewhere  right  enough,"  Quin  replied 
cheerily  ;  ''  and  if  he  knows  what's  best  for  him  he'll  step  out  and  give  up 
the  game." 

**  Shan't  I  get  the  irons?  "  the  skipper  asked. 

*  *  No ;  I  have  an  iron — a  shooting  iron.     And  I  never  miss '  * 

Quin  got  no  further  with  the  sentence,  for  that  quickly  there  was  a  dull 
potmce  of  feet  behind  him,  and  two  bony  hands  fastened  on  his  throat  from 
the  back.  Taken  by  surprise,  his  breath  cut  off  before  he  could  do  more 
than  utter  a  gurgling  cry,  he  lurched  and  fell.  The  lantern  flew  from  his 
hand  and  crashed  against  a  barrel  head,  going  out  with  a  jingling  of 
broken  glass. 

That  noise  and  the  inarticulate  sound  of  Quin's  voice  satisfied  the  mate 
and  the  skipper  that  he  was  in  the  clutches  of  the  black  panther.     Stupid 
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with  terror,  they  dropped  the  hatch,  and  immediately  all  was  wild  commotion 
on  deck.  Above  the  shouting  and  trampling  of  feet,  Hurlock's  voice 
rang  shrilly  ; 

"The  irons— get 'em  quick  I  Fetch  your  gun,  Tompkins!  Call  the 
perlice  !  " 

Meanwhile,  in  the  pitch  darkness  of  the  hold,  Quin  was  hard  at  it  with 
his  unseen  assailant.  The  latter  must  have  been  lurking  all  the  time  in 
some  nook  or  crevice  dose  by,  or  else  he  had  been  tucked  far  back  in  the 
cage  itself. 

He  was  a  muscular  fellow,  but  Quin,  too,  was  wiry  and  strong,  and  he 
managed  to  break  the  hold  on  his  throat  and  turn  over  on  his  foe.  Next 
they  got  a  grip  of  each  other,  and  this  way  and  that  they  rolled  about  on 
the  cargo,  now  one  uppermost,  now  the  other,  both  breathing  hard,  and 
Quin  with  his  arms  so  hampered  that  he  could  make  no  use  of  his  pistol. 

**  I  won't  be  taken,  curse  you  I ''  the  stranger  snarled  in  broken  English. 
'*ril  kill  you  first." 

*  *  You  will  be  taken,**  Quin  muttered,  **  and  I'm  going  to  do  it ! " 

The  struggle  went  on  for  a  moment,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  interfer- 
ence from  the  deck,  only  a  muffled  clamor  and  trampling.  Quin  began  to 
think  he  had  met  his  match,  and  that  put  him  more  on  his  mettle. 

A  sudden  shift  of  position  freed  his  right  arm,  and  as  quickly  he  struck 
out  blindly  with  the  butt  of  his  revolver,  and  felt  it  strike  the  head  of  his 
antagonist.  With  a  cry  of  pain  the  man  relaxed  his  hold  a  little,  and  just 
then  the  hatch  was  lifted,  showing  a  lot  of  stooping  forms  outlined  against 
the  light. 

**  He's  been  chawed  up  !  *'  the  skipper's  voice  ejaculated. 

''Bear  a  hand  here,  you  fools!"  Quin  shouted.  ''It's  not  a  black 
panther  ;  it's  a  man  I  " 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell,  the  skipper,  the  mate,  and  half  of  the 
crew  were  in  the  hold,  and  a  minute  later  Quin's  captive  was  hoisted  to  the 
deck — a  well  dressed  German  of  about  thirty,  with  a  sinister  face  that  was 
not  improved  by  the  ugly  and  bleeding  lump  on  his  forehead. 

In  the  mean  while  a  boat  had  slipped  unperceived  alongside  of  the 
Lapwing,  and  now  two  grim  looking  men,  with  the  indelible  brand  of  Scot- 
land Yard  on  them,  appeared  abrupMy  on  deck. 

"  I've  reason  to  think  a  fugitive  from  Hamburg  may  be  aboard  this 
vessel,"  said  one,  addressing  the  skipper,  "Fritz  Miiller  by  name.  He's 
wanted  for  murder " 

"  Is  that  your  man  ?  "  interrupted  Quin. 

"That's  Miiller.  He  fits  the  description  perfectly,"  exclaimed  the 
officer,  and  out  came  his  warrant  and  a  pair  of  steel  bracelets. 

"  Well,  I'm  Mowed  I  "  muttered  the  skipper.  "  I  wish  I'd  known  afore 
what  sort  of  a  panther  I  had  aboard." 

Several  hours  later  Fritz  Miiller  was  in  jail  awaiting^  extradition  pro- 
ceedings, the  Lapwing  was  noisily  unloading  in  the  dock,  and  Matthew 
Quin,  none  the  worse  for  the  scrimmage,  was  smoking  a  pipe  in  his 
employer's  office. 
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*  *  It's  hard  luck,"  said  Karl  Hamrach,  '*  for  I  was  counting  on  a  tidy  profit 
out  of  that  black  panther.     But  what  put  you  on  the  right  tack  from  the  first  ?  '  * 

''This/'  replied  Quin,  taking  from  his  pocket  the  newspaper  that  he 
had  read  at  breakfast  that  morning.  Karl  Hamrach  glanced  over  the 
indicated  paragraph  with  interest. 

It  stated  briefly  that  a  reward  was  offered  for  the  arrest  of  Fritz  Miiller,  a 
shipping  derk,  who  had  killed  his  employer  in  a  quarrel  several  days  previ- 
ously, and  that  he  was  believed  to  be  still  hiding  in  Hamburg,  watching  for 
an  opportunity  to  get  away  on  some  vessel. 

**  Not  much  of  a  clue  in  that,*'  grunted  Hamrach. 

**  It  gave  me  one,  any  way,"  said  Quin,  **  and  I  father  expected  to  find 
that  sort  of  a  panther  when  I  went  aboard  the  Lapwing.  As  to  how  it 
came  about,  why,  that's  clear  as  daylight.  Miiller  had  friends  who  were  in 
the  know  about  our  firm.  They  boxed  him  up  and  put  him  on  board,  after 
first  letting  the  man  White  into  the  secret  and  paying  him  well.  Then,  as 
the  Lapwing  comes  up  the  river,  Miiller  leaves  his  box  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
a  chance  of  escape,  but  the  skipper  sees  the  cage  door  open,  and  claps  the 
hatches  down  tightly.  And  White,  knowing  the  game  is  up,  looks  after  his 
own  safety  at  the  first  opportunity." 

**  Quin,  I  want  you  too  badly  myself,"  said  Karl  Hamrach,  **  or  I  would 
turn  you  over  to  Scotland  Yard.  They  need  men  like  you.  But  what  about 
that  forged  letter  of  Dressel's  ?  " 

'*  The  paper  was  stolen  in  some  way  from  the  Hamburg  branch,"  Quin 
replied,  **  or  Miiller  had  a  friend  among  Dressel's  employees.  I  would  advise 
you  to  look  the  thing  up  while  I'm  away." 

That  Quin's  theories  were  correct  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  the 
London  police  failed  to  find  the  man  White,  and  the  Hamburg  authorities 
fared  no  better  with  the  friends  of  Miiller  or  with  the  draymen  who  brought 
the  box  to  the  Lapwing.  The  prisoner  was  extradited,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment. 

The  reward  offered  for  his  apprehension  was  a  small  one,  and  it  was 
divided  between  Skipper  Hurlock  and  the  Scotland  Yard  men,  Quin  having 
yielded  his  claim  in  their  favor  before  leaving  for  the  Soudan.  As  for  the 
forged  letter,  suspicion  fell  in  time  on  one  of  the  employees  of  the  Hamburg 
branch,  but  as  it  was  impossible  to  bring  the  charge  home  to  him,  nothing 
was  done  in  the  matter. 
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Regarding  head  work,  man  denies 

To  tender  womankind 
Ability  with  him  to  cope, 

Or  great  success  to  find. 

But  he  forgets  his  sister  browned 

By  fierce  Italian  suns, 
Who  carries  on  her  padded  head 

The  weight  of  many  tons  ! 
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A  S  soon  as  he  could  get  the  door  open,  Hay  ling  made  his  way  forward, 
'^^  to  where  the  crew  were  engaged  in  making  hurried  preparations  to 
abandon  the  ship.  I  followed  him  shortly,  but  the  men  were  too  busy  to 
notice  us,  and  worked  on  as  if  totally  oblivious  of  our  presence.  After  all, 
they  had  something  else  to  think  about. 

Presently,  a  volley  of  oaths  heralding  his  approach,  Mr.  Gupp  came 
tearing  aft.  Seeing  us  but  indistinctly  through  the  mist,  he  yelled  out, 
"  Now,  then,  skulkers,  forward  !  *' 

But  as  we  did  not  move,  he  came  closer,  with  hand  upraised. 

**  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it?"  he  said,  drawing  back. 

**  Apparently,"  said  Hayling.     **  You've  done  a  fine  thing  now." 

"  Me  done  a  fine  thing  ! "  he  snarled.  **  By  God,  I  know  who's  done  it, 
and  who  shall  pay  for  it,  too." 

'*  Any  way,  you're  in  a  beast  of  a  mess." 

"  Oh,  I  can't  stand  talking  to  you.  The  damned  ship*  11  go  to  the  bottom 
in  a  minute,  and  you  and  your  pals  along  with  her." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  no  intention  of  accompanying  us." 

But  with  a  contemptuous  oath  the  gunner  darted  away  in  the  mist. 
Hayling  turned  to  me. 

**  You  know  what  he  means,  Tom  ?  " 

"Precisely." 

"  What  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  If  we  have  to  die,  I'd  rather  we  died  here  than  with  them." 

"But  Ethel?" 

"  Let  us  ask  her." 

Hurriedly  returning  to  the  wheelhouse,  we  were  admitted. 

**  The  ship  is  really  sinking  ?  "  she  cried,  turning  a  white,  terrified  face 
to  Frank. 

"  I  fear  so.  They  are  getting  out  the  boats.  They  will  put  off  from 
the  ship  immediately." 

"  And  leave  us  here  to  die  ?  " 
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*'  Perhaps  Tom  and  I  can  prevail  upon  them  to  take  you  off." 

"  And  what  is  to  become  of  Tom  and  you ?  '* 

**  We  are  to  stay  behind." 

She  slipped  her  right  hand  into  his,  her  left  hand  into  mine. 

**  Then  I  will  stay  behind  with  you." 

The  infernal  mist  grew  thicker  just  then,  and  smarted  so  that  it  made 
my  eyes  ache — almost  brought  the  water  to  them.  I  couldn't  speak,  and 
I  saw  poor  old  Prank  turn  his  head  aside  as  though  he  was  ashamed  of 
something. 

The  big  duffer  !  And  she  so  pale  and  fragile  that  he  might  have  squeezed 
the  life  out  of  her  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger.  Certes,  it  was  a  trying 
moment. 

"  If  you  go,  there  may  be  a  chance,"  said  he,  in  a  halfhearted  sort  of 
fashion,  like  a  man  trying  to  do  a  disagreeable  thing  with  a  certain  amount 
of  grace ;  **  if  you  stay,  there  is  none." 

Glorious  was  the  look  of  admiration  that  sparkled  in  Hay  ling's  eyes. 
All  his  soul  shone  there  ;  all  his  hopes,  it  seemed,  of  earth  or  heaven.  Yet 
he  made  no  other  sign  or  movement,  though  to  refrain  from  touching  her 
must  have  plagued  him  like  a  madness. 

Then  he  turned  to  me,  and  for  the  first  time  he  seemed  unable  to  determine 
what  course  to  pursue. 

**This  can't  be,  Tom,"  he  muttered  savagely.  "By  God,  we're  not 
going  to  go  down  like  rats ! ' ' 

Being  as  desperate  as  he,  I  told  him  that  I  was  ready,  and  together  we 
darted  out  upon  the  deck.  The  ship  was  already  sinking  by  the  head, 
and  in  a  minute  or  two  at  the  most  she  would  slip  over  on  her  side  and 
disappear. 

Hayliug  bounded  forward  to  the  port  boat,  but  only  just  in  time  to  see 
the  last  man  slip  down  the  falls  and  jump  aboard. 

Muttering  an  oath,  he  instantly  made  for  the  other  side,  and  beheld 
the  starboard  boat  just  putting  off.  In  the  stern  of  this  one  sat  the 
redoubtable  Gupp,  the  engineer  Luiz  by  his  side. 

As  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  us,  for  Kthel  had  followed  in  our  tracks, 
he  waved  his  hand  and  shouted  good  by.  Frank  lifted  his  rifle  ominously, 
but  instantly  dropped  it. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  it  were  better*  to  leave  the  wretch  to  the  vengeance 
of  God. 

**  Sorry  I  can't  take  you  with  me,"  he  shouted,  '*  though  I  might  be 
able  to  find  room  for  the  gal.  What  do  you  say,  miss?  We're  a  jolly  lot 
of  fellows,  and  we'll  treat  you  well.  Look  how  the  ship  is  going  by  the 
head.  In  two  minutes  she'll  roll  over.  Quick  !  What  do  you  say  ?  Will 
you  come  with  us  and  live,  or  stay  there  and  die  ?  " 

We  all  looked  down  into  the  boat,  each  with  varied  feelings,  but  none  of 
us  spoke.  The  man,  growing  impatient,  hurled  at  us  some  insulting  epithet, 
and  then  cried  suddenly  : 

**  She's  sinking,  lads  I  Pull  for  your  lives  !  "  And  away  the  boat  shot 
into  the  mist. 
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I  really  thought  it  was  the  truth  he  spoke,  for  the  ship  gave  a  percepti- 
ble lurch  and  seemed  rapidly  to  settle  down.  Fully  believing  it  was  my  last 
moment,  I  turned  to  give  Hayling  a  final  grip,  to  say  good  by  tp  Ethel. 

But  when  I  saw  her  I  could  not  move  ;  for  she  was  kneeling  on  the  hard 
deck,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands.  And  I  heard  her  say,  '  *  O  God,  have 
mercy  on  us  !     O  Lord,  receive  our  souls  !  '* 

And  Hayling,  who  stood  over  her  like  some  dark  spirit  of  death  watching 
with  burning  eyes,  cried  out  aloud,  **  Amen,  amen  !  ** 


Chapter  XIX. — Savages. 

The  last  moments  of  one's  life  are  crowded  with  many  things.  Stand- 
ing, as  it  were,  upon  the  threshold  of  another  world,  one  naturally  wonders 
what  one's  fate  will  be.  And  though,  unfortunately,  I  could  not  rightly  be 
termed  a  religious  man,  the  impression  of  my  early  training  had  not  been 
quite  obliterated. 

Upon  occasion  it  is  easy  enough  to  speak  lightly  of  deaths  irreligiotisly 
to  call  upon  God,  make  a  mock  of  hell  fire ;  but  the  man  of  imagination, 
who  stands  upon  the  brink  of  eternity,  thinks,  and  Satan  himself  might 
pity  him  the  thought. 

But,  curious  to  say,  the  expected  did  not  happen.  The  ship  gave  a 
sudden  lurch,  and  showed  a  most  uncompromising  list  to  port.  Truly,  she 
seemed  to  be  settling,  and  settling  fast ;  but  after  a  time  it  appeared  to  me 
that  she  should  have  been  deeper  in  the  water  than  she  was. 

I  looked,  I  listened,  but  could  neither  see  nor  hear  anything  of  a  forbid- 
ding nature.  Then  I  turned  to  Hayling,  He  had  already  left  the  girl,  and 
was  peering  down  over  the  side.  I  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  he 
looked  up. 

**  What  does  it  mean,  old  man  ?  *' 

'*  I'm  almost  afraid  to  say,"  he  replied  ;  *'  but  I  believe  she's  stuck  fast 
on  a  ledge,  or  in  a  cradle  of  some  sort." 

'*  Then  we  are  saved  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  he,  **  if  it  turns  out  as  I  believe,  the  ship  will  not  sink 
while  this  weather  holds." 

Which  was  not  quite  answering  my  question  in  the  affirmative,  though  it 
was  consolatory  enough  for  the  occasion.  Evil  there  had  been  in  plenty,  so 
that  a  little  good  was  welcomed  with  a  throbbing  heart.  The  immediate 
danger  passed,  there  was  hope  for  the  future. 

The  girl  still  knelt  on  the  deck,  praying  devoutly,  her  face  hid  in  her 
han  ds,  as  if  to  shut  out  the  sight  of  death  ;  but  after  Hayling  had  watched 
for  a  little  time  longer,  he  turned  and  went  to  her,  and,  raising  her  gently, 
told  her  to  hope. 

At  first  she  did  not  seem  to  realize  that  there  was  even  a  momentary 
respite,  but  stood  staring  vacantly  into  his  face,  like  one  who  hears  in  a 
dream.  Then,  when  he  had  explained  to  her  on  what  he  based  his  hopes, 
and  led  her  to  the  side  to  see  for  herself,  she  leaned  her  face  against  the  rail 
and  cried  bitterly. 
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Of  course  we  tried  to  cheer  her  up,  but  I  fear  there  was  nothing  very 
exhilarating  either  in  us  or  our  surroundings. 

But  as  the  minutes  swept  by  and  brought  no  change  in  the  position  of 
the  ship,  we  grew  gradually  more  assured  of  the  correctness  of  Hayling's 
surmise,  and  naturally  much  delighted.  If  the  ship  had  really  sunk  down 
into  a  cradle,  it  was  quite  possible  that  we  might  find  a  comfortable  home  on 
her  for  some  time  to  come,  supposing  no  gale  sprang  up. 

Meanwhile  we  could  not  be  far  out  of  the  track  of  the  Australian  liners, 
while  there  was  every  chance  of  a  coast  boat  of  some  description  coming  our 
way.  So  long  as  the  ship  held  together,  we  flattered  ourselves  that  we  had 
got  the  best  of  the  deal. 

After  an  hour's  anxious  watching  our  fears  gradually  began  to  subside. 
The  ship  made  no  sign  of  moving,  and  though  she  was  frightfully  down  at 
the  head,  and  showed  a  somewhat  unnatural  list  to  port,  the  inconvenience 
was  forgotten  in  the  joy  of  our  deliverance. 

It  was  pleasant  to  wander  about  the  deck  once  more,  even  though  at  an 
acute  angle  ^  and  though  we  could  not  see  fifty  yards  away  from  us,  for  the 
fog  had  not  yet  lifted,  the  awful  loneliness  was  not  half  so  oppressive  as 
might  be  imagined. 

The  saloon  was  just  as  we  had  left  it,  the  cabins  intact ;  and  after  we  had 
indulged  in  a  hearty  breakfa.st,  a  bath  and  a  change  of  clothes  made  new 
creatures  of  us. 

We  had  now  undisputed  possession  of  the  ship,  and  though  everything 
forward  was  submerged  and  damaged,  we  had  aft  a  dry  deck  and  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  ;  and  as  such  a  fate  was  wholly  unexpected,  we  forgot  the 
horror  of  our  position  in  gratitude  for  our  preservation. 

As  the  mist  did  not  lift  all  that  day,  Hayling  had  no  opportunity  of 
discovering  our  whereabouts,  but  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  we  were 
stranded  on  one  of  the  islands  somewhere  at  the  head  of  the  Molucca 
Passage. 

I  confess  I  was  not  much  the  wiser  for  all  this,  though  I  may  as  well 
here  admit  that  he  was  right.  Still,  it  was  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
steamers  to  and  from  Port  Darwin  went  through  this  passage. 

That  night  Ethel  slept  in  her  cabin,  and  I  can  imagine  with  what  joy 
the  poor  girl  found  herself  alone  once  more.  Above  deck,  Hayling  and  I  took 
it  in  turns  to  watch,  and  the  night  passed  without  occasioning  us  any  alarm. 

Towards  morning  the  mist  rose,  and  as  the  day  grew  stronger  our  position 
gradually  began  to  unfold  itself.  When  Frank  came  up  on  deck  it  was 
broad  daylight,  and,  about  a  mile  away,  a  fair  sized  island  was  discovered, 
lying  on  our  starboard  bow. 

Beyond  that  again,  but  indistinctly  seen,  was  a  still  larger  island,  which 
lost  itself  in  mist,  and  which  we  took  to  be  the  mainland.  We  ourselves 
had  struck  upon  a  small  cluster  of  rocks,  so  that  we  loomed  up  large  out 
of  the  sea,  practically  an  island  in  ourselves. 

**  I  wonder  if  our  friend  Gupp  is  over  there,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
little  island. 

I  feared  he  might  be,  though  I  devoutly  wished  he  had  put  out  to  sea 
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and  lost  himself  in  the  fog.     Any  way,  Frank  told  me  to  go  forward  and 
have  a  look,  while  he  would  prepare  the  breakfast. 

So  away  I  went,  and  succeeded  in  clambering  on  to  the  bridge,  and  so  into 
the  chart  room,  where  the  captain's  glasses  hung. 

A  short  survey  of  the  distant  shore  fully  realized  my  worst  anticipations. 
The  boats  were  distinctly  to  be  seen,  beached  high  and  dry  ;  and  presently 
the  smoke  from  a  couple  of  fires  curled  up  against  the  dark  trees. 

I  could  not  even  hope  that  I  was  mistaken,  and  when  the  daylight  grew 
stronger  the  men  themselves  were  seen  sauntering  upon  the  beach.  . 

This  was  just  a  trifle  disconcerting,  and  did  away  with  the  hope  of  ease. 
They  would  see  us  without  fail,  and  in  due  course  we  might  expect  a  visit ; 
for  a  day  or  two  ashore  would  make  them  as  eager  to  get  back  to  the  Pulo  Way 
as  they  before  were  eager  to  leave  her. 

I  clambered  down  from  the  bridge,  and  wending  my  way  to  the  galley, 
where  I  found  Hayling  frying  some  bacon  and  potatoes,  let  him  know  of 
my  discovery.  But  he  only  said  it  was  a  cursed  nuisance,  his  whole  attention 
seemingly  absorbed  in  the  turning  of  the  potatoes. 

Yet  I  thought  he  wielded  his  spoon  in  an  exceedingly  savage  manner, 
and  slapped  the  bacon  about  as  though  he  were  patting  Mr.  Gupp. 

Nevertheless  we  ate  heartily  of  the  savory  fry,  and  drank  copiously  of  the 
fragrant  cofifee  which  Ethel  very  skilfully  brewed. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  her  looking  her  sweet  self  again,  while  the  way  she 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  served  afforded  us  inexpressible  delight. 

She  would  insist  upon  waiting  on  us  two,  and  after  a  few  vain  efforts 
to  save  her  the  fatigue  we  let  her  have  her  way.  It  was  delightful  to  be  free 
once  more,  even  though  cast  away  upon  a  cluster  of  rocks  in  the  Asian 
Archipelago. 

The  one  long  night  of  ease  had  improved  our  companion  wonderfully, 
and  for  fear  of  checking  her  joy  we  did  not  tell  her  what  I  had  seen  on  the 
adjacent  island.  No  doubt  the  trouble  would  come  soon  enough.  Until 
then  she  should  think  only  of  the  sea  and  the  loneliness. 

After  breakfast  Prank  and  I  made  our  way  on  deck,  Bthel  insisting  upon 
tidying  up. 

She  said  she  would  be  our  steward,  housekeeper,  cook,  and  maid  of  all 
work  in  one,  and  Icnowing  she  would  be  happier  if  doing  something,  we 
smilingly  agreed  to  her  proposal. 

Frank  and  I  in  the  mean  time  went  forward,  and  after  he  had  taken  a 
long  look  at  the  island,  he  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  time  we  prepared 
ourselves  for  a  possible  visit. 

Gupp  and  his  men  were  all  there,  apparently  safe  and  sound,  and  the 
odds  were  that  they  would  put  off  to  us  with  little  delay,  for  in  their  hurry 
to  quit  the  sinking  ship  they  had  left  all  their  plunder  behind,  so  we  went 
aft  and  began  an  exhaustive  search  for  arms  and  ammunition,  being  just  as 
determined  as  of  old. 

I  took  the  port  cabins,  he  the  starboard,  the  result  of  my  researches  being 
a  five  chambered  revolver  and  a  box  of  fifty  cartridges.  He  was  luckier,  for 
he  came  across  a  Martini-Henry  and  about  two  dozen  rounds  of  ammunition. 
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The  rifle,  he  told  me  afterwards,  was  found  in  Murrell's  room,  while 
Murrell  himself  lay  there  dead  in  his  bunk.  Remembering  whose  hand  had 
brought  the  mate  down,  it  must  have  been  rather  a  disagreeable  adventure 
for  Hayling. 

Bthel  did  not  show  upon  deck  till  some  hours  later,  and  when  she  did  she 
discovered  Prank  cleaning  the  rifles  and  me  sorting  the  ammunition.  A  look 
of  alarm  swept  over  her  face  as  she  hurriedly  inquired  the  meaning  of  these 
warlike  preparations. 

The  big  fellow  turned  to  me,  and  I  nodded.  Then  he  looked  at  the  girl 
closely — a  look  full  of  frankness  and  confidence. 

'*  We  have  gone  through  a  great  deal  together,"  he  said,  *'  and  Tom  and 
I  are  only  preparing  for  more.'* 

*'  For  more?  "  she  echoed. 

**  Perhaps.  Why  should  we  attempt  to  hide  anything  from  our  brave 
little  sister?    Gupp  and  the  rest  of  the  men  are  cm  that  island  yonder." 

She  turned  instinctively  to  the  land,  and  though  she  said  no  word  I  saw 
her  lips  blanch. 

Frank  handed  her  his  glasses,  and  she  took  a  long  look.  When  she 
returned  them  her  hand  shook  ever  so  little. 

'*  You  saw  them?" 

**  Distinctly,     Do  you  think  they  will  come  to  us  ?  " 

**  I  think  they  will  try,"  said  he.     **  The  plunder  is  still  aboard." 

**Try  ?"  she  echoed. 

'*  Well,  you  see,  Tom  here  is  rather  a  fastidious  sort  of  gentleman,  and 
he  has  no  wish  to  renew  their  acquaintance. ' ' 

She  smiled  rather  wearily,  but  she  understood.  Frank  pulled  hard  at 
his  pipe,  and  put  a  considerable  amount  of  elbow  grease  into  his  rifle  cleaning. 
I  very  stupidly  recounted  my  cartridges,  and  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  reply 
to  Frank's  witticism. 

The  girl  turned  away,  her  eyes  plainly  asking  the  question,  when  will 
this  dreadful  anxiety  cease  ? 

For  an  hour  or  so  after  this  we  kept  a  sharp  watch  on  the  beach,  and  then 
all  at  once  a  shot  rang  out  from  that  quarter.  This  was  followed  by  two  or 
three  more  sliots,  fired  in  rapid  succession. 

Then,  turning  our  glasses  upon  the  scene,  we  saw  many  men  rushing 
about  in  indescribable  confusion.  A  further  look  showed  us  that  a  horde  of 
savages  had  descended  upon  the  camp. 

For  a  time  the  crew  faced  the  danger  with  much  courage,  giving  and 
taking  many  knocks  ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  were  rapidly  driven  back  upon 
the  sea,  and  when  more  than  half  of  their  number  had  fallen,  the  others 
suddenly  turned  round  and  fled  for  the  boats  at  top  speed. 

After  them  rushed  the  savages,  yelling  ferociously,  their  cries  even 
reaching  to  where  we  stood. 

For  a  little  while  now  yellow  and  black  seemed  mixed  in  inextricable 
confusiofi.  Occasionally  a  desultory  shot  rang  out,  but  for  the  rest  the  fight 
was  a  hand  to  hand  one,  the  crew,  who  had  again  faced  round,  contesting 
every  inch  of  the  way. 
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Theu,  out  of  the  hubbub  and  confusion  a  boat  was  launched,  and  while 
a  couple  of  men  tugged  valiantly  at  the  oars,  a  big  man  rose  up  in  the  stem 
and  laid  about  him  with  a  long  pole.  The  man  I  knew  to  be  Gupp  ;  the 
pole  the  mast  of  the  boat. 

Exciting  as  it  was,  I  yet  had  time  to  admire  his  courage.  It  was  the 
dogged  determination  of  his  race  asserting  itself. 

Though  I  had  no  love  for  him,  I  felt  my  heart  beat  with  genuine  delight 
as  I  saw  the  boat  gradually  draw  away  from  the  land.  He  had  fought  a 
good  fight,  bad  as  he  was,  and  may  I  never  breathe  again  if  I  didn't  duly 
admire  the  brute. 

But  my  pleasure  in  his  escape  was  short  lived,  for  I  saw  that  he  was 
steering  straight  towards  us ;  and  however  much  I  felt  like  applauding  his 
valor,  I  had  no  wish  again  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  him.  There  was 
really  no  room  for  Mr.  Gupp  aboard  the  Pulo  Way. 

Still  on  he  came,  and  in  watching  him  I  did  not  observe  that  a  big  canoe 
had  rounded  the  southwest  corner  of  the  island,  and  was  now  putting  forth 
every  effort  to  out  off  the  fugitives.  When  Hayling  drew  my  attention  to 
this,  the  aforesaid  big  canoe  was  coming  across  at  an  acute  angle,  quite  a 
dozen  paddles  flashing  brightly  in  the  sun. 

For  a  minute  or  so  it  looked  as  though  Gupp  would  reach  us  first,  and 
had  his  boat  been  lighter,  or  his  crew  stronger,  he  would  have  fared  better ; 
but  his  boat  was  heavy,  and  his  rowers  had  evidently  pulled  themselves  to 
pieces  in  the  first  quarter  of  a  mile. 

As  a  consequence,  the  war  canoe  gradually  overhauled  them,  and  when 
Gupp  saw  the  hopelessness  of  his  position,  he  turned  to  us  and  raised  his 
arms  appealingly  for  help.  But  even  had  we  been  inclined  we  could  not 
have  helped  him,  and  may  I  be  forgiven  if  I  admit  that  we  had  not  much 
inclination  ? 

fl^yling  stood  there,  rifle  ready,  his  face  as  grim  and  hard  as  the  block 
that  swung  from  the  adjacent  davits.  And  I  know  not  to  this  day  how  he 
would  have  acted  had  the  wheel  of  fortune  turned  in  Gupp's  favor. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  Rapidly  the  big  canoe  came  up,  and  when  the 
gunner  saw  that  he  had  to  fight,  he  once  more  stood  up,  the  mast  in  his 
hand,  and  waited  for  the  enemy. 

But  the  savage,  though  eager  for  his  prey,  had  still  something  of  the 
cunning  of  the  serpent.  When  within  a  dozen  yards  of  Gupp,  he  stopped 
and  poured  a  volley  of  spears  and  arrows  at  that  individual,  who  immediately 
fell  like  one  stricken  dead. 


Chapter  XX. — Shoulder  to  Shoulder. 

The  other  two  men  also  appeared  to  be  wounded,  for  one  let  his  oar  drop 
and  fell  backward  across  the  thwarts,  while  his  companion  doubled  forward 
over  his  oar  and  hung  inanimate. 

The  canoe  drew  nearer,  and  another  volley  of  arrows  and  spears  was 
discharged  into  the  boat ;  then  some  of  the  savages  jumped  aboard  it  and 
began  to  hack  the  dead  men. 
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I  looked  at  Hayling,  but  he  shook  his  head.    ' '  Not  yet,  old  man.    Wait  I  '* 

Perhaps  it  was  as  well  to  wait,  though  there  was  no  chance  of  the  savages 
overlooking  the  ship.  Indeed,  no  sooner  had  the  ship's  boat  been  manned 
and  sent  shorewards  than  the  war  canoe  turned  its  nose  our  way  and 
advanced  rapidly. 

**  We  had  better  let  them  come  close,"  said  Hayling,  '  *  as  we  do  not  want 
to  miss.     Where  is  Ethel  ? ' ' 

'*  Here,"  she  said,  advancing  from  behind  a  ventilator. 

* '  Hadn't  you  better  go  below  ? ' ' 

*' Why  should  I?" 

**  You  might  get  hit." 

•*  Why  should  you  think  I  am  so  great  a  coward  ?  " 

**  I  know  you  are  not  a  coward,  but  I  don't  want  you  to  risk  anything." 

**  But  I  want  to  stay— Frank." 

"  All  right,"  he  muttered,  **  only,  for  God's  sake,  get  the  other  side  of 
the  ship." 

Away  she  went  and  stood  behind  the  lee  side  of  the  deckhouse,  while  he 
and  I  took  up  our  position  opposite,  each  with  his  rifle  ready,  and  a  revolver 
handy  in  case  of  emergencies. 

The  big  canoe  was  now  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  away,  and  from 
onr  hiding  places  we  could  ^e  the  look  of  wonder  on  the  hideous  faces  of  the 
savages  as  they  gazed  up  at  the  great  vessel — for  great  she  must  have  seemed 
to  them. 

Then  one,  who  was  evidently  a  chief,  rose  and  began  to  talk  loudly  and 
to  gesticulate  fiercely,  and  many  voices  echoed  him  in  the  same  shrill, 
nervous  key.  The  paddles  were  set  going  once  more,  and  the  canoe 
forged  ahead. 

Just  then  Hayling  muttered  in  his  slow,  calm  way,  "  Now,  then,  Tom, 
let  the  beggars  have  it.     I'll  take  the  chap  in  the  feathers." 

As  with  one  voice  the  two  rifles  spoke,  and  the  ''  chap  in  the  feathers  " 
threw  up  his  arms,  swayed  to  one  side,  and  fell  overboard  ;  the  man  beside 
him  fell  back  in  the  arms  of  the  man  behind. 

For  some  seconds  confusion  and  consternation  reigned  aboard  that  craft. 
There  were  many  strange  cries  and  a  hurried  scramble  to  get  back.  Then, 
maddened  with  fear  and  rage,  the  fighting  men  potu'ed  a  volley  of  arrows  at 
us,  or  rather  at  the  ship,  many  of  which  rang  sharply  on  our  sides. 

Us  they  did  not  see,  and  this,  I  think,  added  somewhat  to  the  rout  which 
followed,  for  after  they  had  fired  we  sent  two  more  shots  into  their  midst, 
which  completed  their  terror.  Not  daring  to  advance  further,  and  having 
no  notion  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  they  quickly  placed  themselves 
beyond  the  reach  of  harni.  Nor  could  I  resist  sending  a  shot  after  them, 
even  when  they  were  five  hundred  yards  away. 

Though  the  bullet  splashed  some  yards  astern,  it  produced  such  an  effect 
that  they  redoubled  their  assiduity  at  the  paddles,  nor  did  they  stop  till 
they  had  run  the  canoe  ashore. 

'*  Well,  Ethel,"  said  Frank,  turning  to  her  with  a  smile,  *'  what  do  you 
think  of  your  dusky  brother?  " 
12 
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* '  He's  perfectly  hideous. '  * 

**He*s  not  an  Adonis/*  Frank  admitted  gravely,  as  lie  pulled  out  his 
pipe  and  began  to  fill  it.  "  It  is  curious,  Tom,"  he  went  on,  "  but  I  believe 
a  woman  about  to  be  hanged  would  steal  one  of  her  last  moments  to  criticize 
the  hangman's  appearance." 

Ethel,  being  in  any  but  a  humorous  mood,  smiled  faintly. 

**  Do  you  think  they  will  come  back?  *'  she  said. 

He  looked  at  her  between  the  long  pufifs.     *'  And  if  they  do  ?  " 

She  looked  straight  back  at  him,  and  answered,  with  a  flush,  "  Why,  we 
shall  be  ready  for  them,  of  course." 

He  smiled  quietly,  and  patted  the  little  hand  that  rested  on  the  rail. 
That  was  all.  But  her  face  grew  suddenly  red,  and  her  eyelids  quivered 
suspiciously. 

Hayliug  turned  away  and  fumbled  with  the  breech  of  his  gun.  Big 
Hayling  with  his  big  heart  and  his  big  hands,  and  all  because  a  girl's 
eyelashes  drooped  and  trembled. 

During  the  rest  of  that  day  we  suffered  no  further  molestation.  Indeed, 
some  time  after  noon,  the  big  canoe  disappeared  round  the  southwest  comer 
of  the  island,  while  the  savages  themselves  melted  from  the  beach  into  the 
bush  beyond. 

I  think  both  Hayling  and  I  construed  this  in  our  own  way,  but  as  each 
seemed  to  guess  that  the  other's  thoughts  were  none  too  pleasant,  no  inquiries 
were  made  respecting  them.  We  ate  a  hearty  dinner  instead,  and  saw  to 
our  arms  in  our  own  secretive  way. 

That  night  the  beach  was  literally  ablaze  with  many  fires,  and  we  saw 
distinctly  the  naked  savages  dancing  round  the  flames. 

It  wanted  not  Hayling' s  whispered  word  of  "  cannibals"  to  tell  me  what 
it  meant ;  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  awful  vengeance  of  God  on 
those  who  had  so  violently  outraged  His  laws. 

Gradually  the  fires  burned  out,  the  orgies  ceased,  and  the  long  night 
dragged  itself  slowly  towards  the  day. 

With  the  dawn  came  a  further  disagreeable  surprise,  the  light  showing 
us  the  beach  thick  with  savages,  while  quite  a  dozen  big  canoes  floated  just 
outside  the  surf.  I  turned  inquiringly  to  Hayling,  and  he  answered  with  a 
reckless  little  laugh.     The  deuce  take  him  1 

I  moved  away,  feeling  absolutely  sick  of  this  long,  worrying  struggle 
for  life.  It  seemed  to  me  as  though  fate  took  a  fiendish  delight  in  throwing 
obstacles  in  our  path.  Danger  had  succeeded  danger  with  a  rapidity  bewil- 
dering to  one  who  had  no  taste  for  fire  eating  and  heroics  ;  and  now  this 
minx  fate  was  about  to  crown  her  devilry  with  the  most  devilish  work 
of  all. 

For  there  could  be  no  doubt  the  savages  were  preparing  to  attack  us,  and 
little  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the  encounter.  Roughly  speaking,  there 
must  have  been  over  a  hundred  of  them,  and  a  dozen  war  canoes.  The  odds 
were  ridiculous.  I  smiled  grimly  to  myself,  somewhat,  I  think,  after  the 
manner  of  Hayling. 

We  were  not  left  long  wondering  when  the  attack  would  begin,  for  as 
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soon  as  the  sun  was  fairly  up  the  savages  swam  or  waded  out  to  the  canoes 
and  scrambled  aboard.  Then,  amid  a  chanting  of  war  songs  and  a  beating 
of  tom  toms,  the  whole  flotilla  came  skipping  towards  us. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  we  three  were  not  scared,  though  incessant  danger 
had  of  late  rather  hardened  us.  Still,  speaking  for  myself,  I  did  not  prance, 
like  the  Biblical  war  horse,  at  the  smell  of  battle.  Indeed,  I  wished  myself 
far  enough  away — even  back  on  my  old  stool  in  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Latheson. 

But  for  all  that  I  meant  to  do  my  duty,  though  the  phrase  smacks 
somewhat  of  the  theater.  Pact  is,  we  were  in  a  deuce  of  a  hole,  and  the 
desperate  case  made  us  stiffen  our  backs. 

Hayling  was  a  silent  beggar,  who  rarely  showed  his  feelings ;  but  if  I 
read  him  aright,  his  wish  to  live  could  not  have  been  less  acute  than  mine. 
Indeed,  when  he  looked  at  a  certain  person,  hurrying  shades  of  perplexity 
swept  his  face,  while  the  furrow  between  his  eyebrows  cut  deep  into 
his  head. 

Whenever  I  saw  those  compressed  eyebrows,  that  perplexed  look,  I  knew 
of  whom  he  was  thinking. 

Poor  Ethel  made  no  foolish  attempt  to  conceal  her  fear.  She  frankly 
owned  that  she  was  in  great  terror,  but  beyond  the  mere  expression  of  her 
fears  she  did  not  go.  It  is  natural  for  a  woman  to  talk,  and  when  she  has 
made  a  bit  of  a  fuss  she  rapidly  cools  down. 

So  we  gravely  listened  to  her  fears,  and  when  she  had  finished,  feeling 
greatly  relieved,  she  ran  off  to  prepare  the  breakfast,  apparently  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  without  a  little  luck  we  should  probably  make  a  breakfast  for 
our  dusky  brothers. 

The  flotilla  making  for  our  starboard  side,  Hayling  and  I  took  up  our 
position  at  that  point,  keeping  as  low  down  behind  the  bulwarks  as  possible. 
As  before,  seeing  no  one  on  deck,  the  savages  stopped  and  began  to  gesticulate 
and  to  jabber  noisily;  but  for  a  time  they  thought  before  they  ventured 
to  approach  us  closer.  Then  they  opened  their  line  and  came  onward 
very  slowly. 

Hayling  let  the  first  canoe  come  to  within  a  hundred  yards  before  he  spoke. 
Then  he  just  turned  round  and  gripped  me  by  the  hand,  saying,  *'  Tom,  this 
is  a  devil  of  a  go.  * ' 

I  admitted  as  much — it  was  devil  of  a  go  ;  but  I  felt  his  fingers  curl  round 
mine,  and  I  knew  I  was  going  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

We  were  the  first  to  open  the  engagement,  a  shot  from  Hayling  laying 
out  a  big  fellow,  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  foremost  canoe.  At 
any  rate,  he  jabbered  and  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  that  he  made  a  good 
target  of  himself. 

Moreover,  the  fellow  wore  Gupp's  coat,  and  that  was  a  bit  of  bravado 
that  required  payment. 

Dire  consternation  followed  the  first  shot,  and  great  confusion  prevailed 
aboard  the  forward  boats,  but  this  very  soon  gave  way  to  anger,  and  a 
shower  of  arrows  was  despatched  against  us,  their  hard  heads  clattering  upon 
the  sides,  and  in  several  instances  sticking  in  the  woodwork  of  the  deckhouse. 
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But  we  had  excellent  cover,  and  firing  rapidly,  disconcerted  them 
somewhat. 

For  a  time  the  battle  raged  mudh  to  our  advantage,  but  three  or  four  of 
the  canoes,  seeing  the  error  of  their  ways,  drew  o£E  from  the  main  body,  and 
we  who  could  not  be  in  several  places  at  once  felt  much  perturbed  in 
consequence. 

But  I  darted  from  side  to  side,  now  giving  a  shot  here,  a  shot  there, 
while  Hayling  lounged  against  one  of  the  stokehole  ventilators,  and  with 
the  utmost  coolness  seized  every  opportunity  to  lessen  the  number  of 
the  enemy. 

Great  was  the  excitement  in  the  boats,  the  cries  of  rage  and  terror  being. 
such  as  I  hope  I  may  never  hear  again.     Sometimes  in  their  madness  they 
came  within  a  dozen  yards  of  us,  but  the  deadly,  methodical  crack,  crack,  of 
the  rifles  set  them  back  watering  as  hard  as  they  could  go. 

While  they  made  a  target  of  themselves  it  was  all  well  and  good,  but  it 
was  from  another  source  we  apprehended  danger,  and  not  having  the  gift  of 
ubiquity,  we  were  suddenly  sore  beset. 

Under  cover  of  a  fusillade  from  the  starboard  side,  two  separate  attempts 
were  made  to  board  us  on  the  port,  and  we  happened  to  look  round  just  in 
time  to  see  some  ragged  heads  bobbing  over  the  bulwarks. 

As  if  set  in  motion  by  the  same  spring,  Frank  and  I  darted  across  to 
repel  the  boarders,  and  a  short  hand  to  hand  sculBie  ensued,  in  which  I  got  a 
spear  thrust  in  the  thigh,  and  he  a  grazing  of  the  head  ;  but  we  used  our 
revolvers  to  some  purpose,  and  then  drove  the  savages  over  the  side  with  the 
butt  of  the  gun. 

This  task  completed,  another  and  a  more  formidable  one  awaited  us  for- 
ward. That  part  of  the  ship  being  low  down  in  the  water  offered  exceptional 
facilities  for  boarding,  and  the  watchful  enemy,  taking  advantage  of  our 
little  engagement  on  the  port  side,  swarmed  up  over  the  bows  in  great 
numbers. 

As  we  turned  to  face  them  we  must  have  encountered  thirty  men,  while 
every  moment  the  number  was  augmented.  To  charge  them  ^ould  have 
been  sheer  folly,  for  as  they  were  all  fully  armed  we  should  have  been 
speared  or  shot  before  we  got  within  a  dozen  yards  of  them. 

**  There's  nothing  for  it  but  the  wheelhouse,"  I  said  ;  and  as  I  spoke  I 
stole  a  glance  aft  and  caught  a  sight  of  Ethel's  skirt  fluttering  from  the 
companionway. 

**  The  wheelhouse  !  "  I  shouted.     *'  Run  !  " 

*' Ethel?" 

"Yes." 

*'  Then  let  us  give  them  one  and  run." 

My  instinct  told  me  that  the  girl  had  already  acted  on  my  suggestion  ;  so 
together  Frank  and  I  raised  our  revolvers  and  emptied  them  into  the  howling 
throng,  who  set  up  a  horrible  shrieking  and  stumbled  back  in  confusion. 

This  was  the  moment  we  seized  for  our  retreat,  and  though  my  thigh 
was  extremely  painful  and  bled  much,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I 
covered  the  distance  with  remarkable  agility. 
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Htliel  was  waiting  with  the  door  on  the  swing,  and  as  we  passed  through 
she  swung  it  to. 

And  only  just  in  time,  for  the  spears  rattled  upon  it,  some  even  forcing 
their  sharp  heads  through  the  shattered  panels. 

Quick  as  lightning  we  jammed  home  some  cartridges,  and  through  the 
aperture  opened  a  fusillade,  which  quickly  drove  the  wretches  to  seek  cover, 
and  which  gave  us  an  opportunity  once  more  to  load  our  rifles. 

Then,  feeling  a  bit  spent,  we  opened  a  bottle  of  wine  and  drank  deep, 
and  I  could  not  help  smiling  to  myself  as  I  thought  of  poor  Ethel's 
breakfast. 

Well,  here  we  were  back  in  our  old  stronghold,  and  much  as  I  welcomed 
the  shelter,  I  deplored  the  necessity  of  having  to  seek  it.  Hayling  seemed 
very  comfortable,  and  watched  and  chewed  biscuits  at  the  same  time.  We 
hadn't  much  to  say  to  each  other,  and,  truth  to  confess,  I  had  no  stomach 
for  eating. 

Of  course  we  took  a  shot  every  chance  7;e  got,  but  for  some  time  the 
enemy  was  very  wary.  Then,  growing  desperate,  they  advanced  in  a 
formidable  body,  and  attacked  us  with  a  vengeance. 

Indeed,  they  seemed  to  fear  us  nothing,  and  came  so  close  that  for 
corner  work  our  arms  were  unavailing.  It  was  a  terribly  exciting  moment, 
and  we  fired  briskly,  but  when  it  was  all  over,  and  the  enemy  had  again 
retreated,  the  smell  of  smoke  blew  across  the  aperture  and  entered  the 
wheelhouse. 

I  looked  at  Hayling,  and  he  looked  at  me.  But  there  was  no  mistaking 
its  meaning.  The  savages  had  set  fire  to  the  house,  and  I  knew  that  in  its 
present  splintered  condition  it  would  bum  like  matchwood. 

Again  I  looked  at  Frank,  but  he  was  muttering  darkly  beneath  his 
breath.  I  had  not  the  courage  to  turn  to  Ethel.  Indeed,  I  hoped  she  did 
not  know,  though  know  she  must,  and  that  very  quickly. 

In  fact,  even  as  I  thought,  the  low  crackling  of  the  woodwork  reached 
me.     She  stirred  and  came  towards  us. 

* '  What  noise  was  that,  Frank  ? ' ' 

*'  Noise,  dear?  "  he  repeated  weakly. 

"It  was  like  the  crackling  of  wood.  Oh,"  as  a  whifiE  of  the  pungent 
smoke  came  through  the  window,  **  they  have  set  fire  to  the  ship  !  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  must  go  and  put  it  out.'* 

**  But  they  will  kill  you!'' 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.     It  was  all  one,  any  way. 

Then  he  rose,  and  was  about  to  open  the  door,  when  suddenly  he 
stopped.  Coming  back  to  the  window,  and  putting  his  hand  to  his  ear,  he 
listened  intently. 

Then  we  all  heard  a  noise  like  the  distant  sound  of  a  fog  horn.  In  a  second 
or  so  it  came  again,  this  time  clearer. 

"  A  steamer  I  "  said  Frank  ;  and  he  turned  and  took  the  girl's  hands 
in  his. 

•*  Thank  God  !    Oh,  thank  God  ! " 

The  fire  meantime  had  caught  well,  and  the  crackling  of  the  flames  was 
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now  kHider  and  angrier  than  ever.  But  above  it  all  came  the  hoarse  roar 
of  the  whistle,  and  we  knew  that  we  were  seen,  and  that  the  ship  was  bearing 
down  on  os. 

But  the  wheelhouse  was  rapidly  filling  with  smoke,  and  the  fixe  had  already 
licked  its  way  through  the  damaged  panel  of  the  door.  So  withoot  more 
ado  Frank  rushed  out,  au  old  fait  of  sailcloth  in  his  hand,  white  I  stood  at  the 
window,  prepared  to  shoot  on  sight. 

But  the  enemy  gave  no  sign  of  their  presence,  and  presently  Hayling 
poked  his  bead  in,  crying,  **  Come  out.     They're  gone. " 

And  gone  they  were.  As  we  stepped  out  on  the  deck,  we  saw  the  canoes 
making  for  the  island  as  fast  as  they  coidd  go,  while  upon  the  other  side  of  us 
lay  a  big  steamer,  not  more  than  a  mile  away. 

I  gripped  Hayling  by  both  hands,  which  were  blackened  and  burned  with 
the  fire,  and  his  hard  face  broke  into  a  happy  smile.  Bthel  leaned  on  the 
rail,  and  burying  her  face  in  her  arms,  wept  for  joy. 


Chaptbr  XXI. — Port  at  Last. 

Prank  went  over  to  her,  and  gently  laying  his  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
said  :  * 

'*  Cheer  up,  little  sister.     It's  all  right  now," 
-    And  she  looked  up  at  him^  laughing  and  crying  at  the  same  time  ;  and  I 
saw  something  more  than  laughter  and  tears  in  her  eyes — something  I  would 
have  given  much  to  see  in  her  face  as  she  looked  at  me. 

I  was  not  envious  or  jealous  of  Hayling's  great  good  fortune,  but  I  felt 
singularly  sad  and  lonesome,  and  turned  away,  not  as  thankful  as  I  should 
have  been  for  our  deliverance. 

But  in  the  mean  time  a  boat  had  been  lowered  from  the  steamer,  and 
presently  it  came  dancing  over  the  waters  towards  us.  In  the  stem  sat  an 
officer  in  uniform  ;  the  boat  was  rowed  by  four  men,  while  two  others  with 
rifles  in  their  hands  knelt  in  the  bows. 

They  came  to  within  thirty  yards  or  so  of  us,  and  then  lay  ta 

''  Ship,  ahoy  !  "  bellowed  the  officer  in  good  sound,  solid  English. 

'*  Ahoy  ! "  shouted  Hayling,  clambering  up  on  to  the  bulwarks. 

**  What  ship  are  you ?' • 

'*  The  Pule  Way." 

The  officer  turned  to  his  men  and  said  something.  Then  looking  up  at 
us,  he  said  suspiciously  : 

Why  have  you  painted  out  your  name  ?  " 

It's  a  long  story,"  said  Frank.     ''If  you'll  come  alongside  we'll  be 
much  obliged." 

**  How  many  are  you  ?  " 

**  Three.     We  have  a  lady  with  us — a  passenger  by  the  Chung  Toog." 

'*  The  Chung  Tong  went  down  in  a  typhoon  off  the  Philippines,"  said 
the  officer  incredulously. 

**That,  too,  is  a  long  story,"  said  Hayling.  **  Will  you  kindly  come 
alongside  and  take  us  off  ?  " 
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Without  more  ado  the  boat  came  alongside.  Frank  threw  a  rope  over, 
and  the  young  officer  clambered  up  on  deck. 

He  looked  us  curiously  up  and  down,  and  no  doubt  an  odd  trio  we 
seemed,  Hayling  and  1  dirty,  bearded — ^he  with  a  clot  of  blood  on  the  side 
of  his  face,  I  with  my  trousers  ripped  open  at  the  thigh,  and  the  bandage, 
blood  stained  and  dirty,  showing  through.  Even  Ethel  showed  few  traces 
of  her  real  beauty. 

**  My  scissors!"  said  the  young  fellow.  *' You  seem  to  have  been  in 
the  wars.'* 

*  *  Slightly, ' '  said  JPrank. 

Well,  after  getting  our  things  together,  we  left  the  Pulo  Way  there  on 
the  rocks,  and  were  taken  aboard  the  steamer,  which  proved  to  be  the  Chang 
Chuen,  bound  from  Hong  Kong  to  Port  Darwin  and  Sydney.  Indeed, 
she  was  a  sister  ship  of  the  Chung  Tong,  and  belonged  to  the  same  line. 

As  may  be  supposed,  our  story  caused  considerable  sensation  on  board, 
where  it  was  believed  that  the  Chung  Tong  and  the  Pulo  Way  had  gone 
down  in  a  typhoon  which  had  raged  shortly  after  we  had  sailed  from  Hong 
Kong,  the  tail  of  which  we  had  met  with  while  somewhere  off  Manila. 

After  he  had  heard  our  story,  the  captain  of  the  Chang  Chuen  sent  a 
couple  of  boats  off  to  the  Pulo  Way,  and  a  thorough  examination  was  made 
of  her.  Her  papers  were  brought  off,  and  many  other  things  of  value, 
including  the  gold  which  Macshiel  and  his  companions  had  risked  so  much 
to  gain. 

But  an  examination  of  the  vessel  showed  her  position  to  be  so  precarious 
that  the  first  gale  would  send  her  to  the  bottom. 

Ethel,  now  looking  another  girl  in  some  clothes  which  a  lady  passenger 
kindly  lent  her,  stood  with  Frank  and  me  in  the  stem  of  the  Chang  Chuen 
as  the  ship  steamed  away  to  the -southward.  We  did  not  say  much,  but  we 
watched  the  outline  of  the  Pulo  Way  grow  less  and  less,  until  at  last 
nothing  but  her  little  sticks  of  masts  were  visible. 

It  was  curious,  but  I  didn't  half  like  leaving  her  there  by  herself  in  the 
drear  loneliness  of  the  sea.  It  was  a  foolish  fancy,  perhaps,  but  I  know  it 
was  a  fancy  that  was  shared  by  my  companions.  After  all,  bad  as  she  was, 
she  had  been  a  good  friend  to  us. 

True,  we  had  suffered  much,  but  we  had  also  loved  much.  Sorrow, 
danger,  and  ever  threatening  death  had  been  ours,  but  on  board  of  her  we 
three  strangers  had  met  and  learned  to  love  each  other,  and  that  love  was 
worth  the  price  we  had  paid  for  it. 

And  so  we  gazed  at  the  poor  old  Pulo  Way  till  she  sank  down  into  the 
sea  ;  and  long  after  she  had  vanished  we  watched  the  spot,  just  as  one 
watches  the  vacant  chair  of  the  dead. 

'*Wefl,  Ethel,*'  said  Frank,  "that  is  the  last  of  the  Pulo  Way.  Are 
you  glad  ?  ' ' 

To  my  surprise  she  answered,  '*  No." 

"Oh,  the  contradiction  of  woman  !"  he  laughed.  But  I  saw  by  his 
eyes  that  he  understood  her,  just  as  I  did.  Certes  !  But  at  that  moment  we 
all  loved  the  wretched  old  tub. 
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That  night,  an  hour  or  so  after  dinner,  as  I  leaned  against'  the  mizzen 
stays  watching  the  phosphorescent  water  bubble,  and  thinking  in  a  vague, 
dreamy  way  of  the  past,  I  suddenly  became  aware  of  two  persons  on  the 
other  side  of  the  rigging. 

They  spoke  in  a  low,  earnest  voice;  but  presently  I  heard  the  man  say  : 
"  I  could  not  speak  before  ;  I  dared  not.  But  now  that  you  are  free,  now 
that  you  are  once  more  your  own  mistress " 

What  her  reply  was  I  could  not  catch ;  but  the  man  answered,  ''  My  ■ 

dearest !    Oh,  my  dearest  !  " 

Needless  to  say  that  man  was  Hayling.  The  girl  was — would  it  be  very 
difficult  to  guess  ? 

When  he  joined  me,  an  hour  later,  he  told  me  of  his  good  fortune  as  we 
walked  up  and  down  the  deck  together,  and  I  was  glad  of  the  night ;  but  in 
all  sincerity  I  wrung  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  wished  him  God  on 
his  side. 

I  knew  how  it  would  be,  how  it  must  be,  and  I  loved  them  both  with 
all  my  soul. 

Well,  in  due  time  we  reached  Sydney,  and  there  the  big  Australian 
married  his  Lady  of  the  Sea,  and  a  grand,  proud  pair  they  looked  as  they 
walked  down  the  church  together. 

As  was  natural,  he  who  admired'  them  most  was  he  who  loved  them 
most;  But  Ethel,  being  a  woman  of  property,  was  almost  immediately  called 
by  cable  to  England,  and  away  they  went  together,  she  and  her  big  husband, 
and  with  them  went  happiness  shining  like  the  sun. 

I  took  the  first  ship  back  to  Hong  Kong,  where  I  had  long  since  been 
given  up  as  dead.  Messrs.  I^atheson,  to  show  their  appreciation  of  divine 
protection,  raised  my  salary  twenty  dollars  a  month  ;  but  my  friends  the 
Haylings  want  me  to  go  to  London,  where  they  are  people  of  some 
importance. 

They  hint  at  the  management  of  a  certain  bank  in  the  dty,  and  their 
appeals  usually  end  in  this  fashion  :  ''  For  the  sake  of  auld  lang  syne,  and 
the  love  we  bore  each  other,  and  the  battles  we  fought  together  on  board 
the  Pulo  Way.  * ' 

THE  END. 


ONE  DAY. 

Up  the  empurpled  east  behold 

The  royal  squadron  of  the  sun, 
O'er  ocean  skies  of  blue  and  gold. 

The  daily  pilgrimage  begun. 

Across  the  noon,  and  far  away, 

Asail  on  an  imperial  quest, 
Until  the  fleets  at  anchor  lay 

In  some  still  harbor  down  the  west. 

Robcfi  LovetHfiu, 


A  MAN  OF  HONOR 

BY  QBOROB  J.  SOUTHWICK. 

A  story  of  an  awkwafd  uhiatioii  In  wat  time — The  cokoel  medi  wHh  a  fair  hut  obstinate 
ttbelf  and  afterward  finds  liimself  a  partner  to  an  eztraoc^nary  con^»act 

/^OLONEL  DANFORTH  of  the  Twelfth  Massachusetts  sat  bolt  upright 
^-^  on  his  bay  charger,  wiping  the  dnst  from  a  pair  of  antique  field  glasses, 
and  swearing  mildly.  Before  him  was  a  broad  sweep  of  Virginia  lowland, 
broken  here  and  there  by  rectangular  clumps  of  wood.  In  the  drab  of  Indian 
summer  those  squares  of  sea  brown  and  3rellow  looked  like  tired  armies 
deployed  for  action,  their  bristling  bayonets  wagging  in  the  evening  breeze. 

Instead,  they  afforded  safe  ambush,  from  which  every  now  and  then  a 
desperate  knot  of  gray  uniforms  plunged  out  over  the  plain,  uttered  several 
leaden  invectives  upon  astonished  detachments  of  Union  men,  and  then 
retired  in  a  pale  obscurity  of  smoke,  leaving  a  comrade  or  two  twisting  and 
groaning  on  the  hoof  pounded  sods. 

Into  the  shelter  of  these  dabs  of  high  color  the  survivors  seemed  to 
melt  away  and  vanish.  Though  the  Union  detachment  would  plunge  through 
the  wood  and  come  out  bewildered  on  the  far  side,  not  having  found  a  soul, 
soon  these  clumps  would  send  forth  another  band  of  skirmishers. 

The  colonel  watched  all  this  through  his  battered  binoculars,  his  eyes 
narrowing  beneath  drawn  brows;  so  that  when  he  lowered  the  glass  a 
look  of  rage  and  wonder  shone  through  the  bronze  of  his  features. 

''Captain,'*  he  said  to  his  companion,  in  a  voice  that  was  like  a  harp- 
string  worn  out  with  rough  usage,  **  those  scoundrels  are  fighting  fierce,  and 
no  mistake.  But  I  don't  understand  it.  In  retreat  they  seem  to  sink  into 
the  bowels  of  the  wood  and  disappear.     I  wonder  now *' 

But  the  sentence  was  never  finished.  Giving  sudden  spur  and  rein  to  his 
horse,  which  had  been  standing  there  for  half  an  hour  with  head  bobbing  up 
and  down  like  a  deacon  with  his  "  Amen  and  amen  ! ''  at  revival  meeting, 
the  commander  plunged  down  over  the  lowlands,  the  animal's  hoofs  occasion- 
ally striking  a  stone  with  the  sound  of  a  pistol  shot  under  a  doak. 

A  detachment  of  Union  cavalry  intercepted  the  colonel  diagonally,  and 
rode  straight  on  toward  a  clump  of  tall  trees  which  stood  before  them.  A 
double  cross  fire  brought  down  two  of  the  swift  riders  in  the  van. 

Suddenly,  to  the  colonel's  amazement,  a  commodious  white  building 
loomed  up  before  him.  It  seemed  to  have  burst  from  the  earth,  and  it  was 
almost  ghostly  in  the  glooms  of  the  closing  day.  Colonial  in  style,  it  was 
distinguished  and  typical  of  peace  and  culture.  It  was  a  home  of  Southern 
gentlefolk.  The  colonel  realized  that.  A  low  fence  and  a  withered  flower 
garden  flanked  the  right  wing. 
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A  bareheaded  straggler  in  a  gray  ttniform,  with  a  white,  blood  stained 
bandage  about  his  brow,  was  limping  towards  the  garden  girdled  wing  of 
the  mansion ;  and  cutting  through  a  dump  of  lilacs,  he  climbed  up  to 
a  tall,  arched  window.  Through  a  rift  in  the  curtain  there  came  the  flash 
of  a  white  hand,  up  went  the  sash  and  down  again,  the  refugee  having 
tumbled  into  the  room. 

'*  Well,  I'm  hanged  !"  muttered  the  colonel.  "  Does  that  idiot  think 
for  an  instant  that  he  has  blundered  into  a  safety  deposit  vault?  Bah  I'* 
With  a  flourish  of  his  sword,  the  commander  charged  the  garden,  cleared  the 
inclosure,  brushing  through  the  lilac  bush.  Before  the  curtained  window 
he  drew  up,  raised  his  weapon,  and  with  a  terrific  blow  with  the  flat  of  the 
blade,  broke  a  hole  in  the  sash  large  enough  to  admit  a  man  erect,  the  shower 
of  glass  falling  with  a  dull  sound  upon  the  carpeted  floor. 

For  an  instant  the  colonel  hesitated,  but  only  for  the  instant.  He  saw 
that  he  was  followed  by  a  handful  of  his  detachment,  who  had  drawn  up 
behind  him  as  a  sort  of  body  guard  ;  and  so,  with  the  agility  of  a  youth  of 
twenty,  he  sprang  from  his  saddle  to  the  casement,  and  thence  into  the  room. 

Before  a  closed  door  there  stood  a  woman — a  young  woman — ^with  a  face 
colorless  but  noble,  her  white  arms  thrown  out  and  clutching  the  lintel 
on  either  side.  She  was  motionless,  panting  ;  her  eyes  were  appealing  yet 
defying,  and  her  lithe  frame  was  backed  against  the  panels  as  if  she  had 
been  <srucified  there. 

The  colonel  drew  back  a  step  and  saluted.  He  tried  to  say  something, 
but  apologies  sometimes  are  so  inopportune  as  to  become  almost  grotesque. 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  stammering;  and  then  enraged  at  the 
weakness  of  that  phrase,  he  followed  savagely  with,  '*  No  ;  I  withdraw  that. 
I  know  I'm  intruding,  but  war  is  war,  and  fight  is  fight,  and  that  man  you 
are  hiding  would  have  done  the  same  thing  in  my  home  if  he  had  ever 
reached  there *' 

'*  Never!**  There  was  something  splendid  in  that  sudden  vindication. 
The  voice  was  feminine  and  sweet,  unused  to  harsh. utterances. 

The  colonel  stood  in  a  quandary.  He  was  certainly  the  least  susceptible 
man  in  the  regiment,  a  Back  Bay  Boston  clubman,  who  looked  on  women 
as  either  playthings  or  calamities,  and  now  an  officer  with  most  serious 
responsibilities.  And  yet  he  suddenly  felt  conscious  that  in  all  his  life  he 
had  never  confronted  anything  so  magnificent,  so  strong  and  beautiful  in 
its  defense  ! 

For  the  moment  his  heart  softened  and  he  was  about  to  turn  away,  when 
the  sight  of  a  dozen  wondering  faces  at  the  window,  with  here  and  there  a 
cynical  smile,  changed  him  again.  Returning  to  the  still  figure,  he  came  so 
close  ttiat  he  felt  the  breath  of  the  girl  on  his  dust  blown  face.  Had  those 
watchers  not  been  behind  him,  that  breath  would  have  sent  him  away.  As 
it  was,  he  looked  at  her  with  more  than  pity  as  he  said  politely,  but  firmly, 
**  I  am  very  sorry,  but  you  must  stand  aside." 

**  Never  !  "  The  strange  repetition  grated  harshly.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
only  word  the  frightened  creature  knew. 

The  colonel  had  sheathed  his  sword,  but  he  grasped  it  again  to  conceal 
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the  trembling  of  his  fingers.     The  fair  one  mistook  the  gesture,  and  gave 
him  a  look  of  mute  appeal  that  would  have  melted  a  heart  of  stone. 

'  *  I  tell  you,  madam,  we  must  search  the  house.  This  is  war,  and  waf 
is  war."  The  colonel  ground  his  teeth.  If  any  one  of  his  underlings  had 
uttered  that  platitude,  and  in  that  weak  tone,  he  would  have  kicked  him. 
It  fell  flat,  and  he  felt  flatter.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  motion  to  his 
men  in  order  to  save  himself  from  utter  rout  through  this  ridiculous  softness 
of  heart.     *^  Search  the  house  !  "  he  commanded. 

Several  burst  in  and  started  toward  the  still,  white  figure,  but  thecoloneFs 
sword  shot  out  before  them.  "Stand  back  !  "  he  said.  '*  Are  there  no 
other  doors  than  this  one,  you  fools?  " 

The  men  turned  and  began  to  hunt,  shamefaced  at  this  reproof  given 
before  a  beautiful  woman  who  had  silenced  them  with  her  heroism. 

'*  Here's  one,  colonel !  " 

.**  And  here's  another,  sir  !  '* 

**  Pair  off  and  hunt  the  house  from  attic  to  cellar.  Give  them  quarter  if 
they  lay  down  their  arms.  Here,  you  two  chaps,  go  round  the  wing  and 
see  that  this — this  fellow  in  here  does  not  escape  through  the  window." 

The  men  did  as  they  were  ordered,  and  the  oflScer  looked  pleased.  He 
wanted  to  be  alone  with  her,  if  only  for  a  moment.  On  the  girl's  face 
there  was  a  look  of  amused  scorn. 

The  colonel  longed  to  do  something  for  his  lovely  adversary.  If  she  had 
said,  "Sir,  as  a  man  of  honor  and  of  chivalry,  save  this  man  I  am 
sheltering  !  "  he  would  have  escorted  them  both  to  his  own  horse,  and  bade 
them  godspeed,  even  if  it  cost  him  his  commission. 

*  *  Is  that  your  husband  in  there  ?  "    he  asked. 

She  smiled  scornfully. 

**  A  brother,  perhaps  ?  " 

There  was  no  sound,  but  the  look  in  her  eyes  said,  **  No." 

Then  the  colonel  choked,  for  a  new  thought  seized  him.     "Then — then 

it  is "     He  was  going  to  say  "your  Jover  **  when  the  two  cavalrymen 

returned  from  outside  the  wing. 

"  There  is  only  one  window,  sir,"  said  the  taller,  "and  that  is  nailed  upt 
He  cotild  not  have  escaped  there. " 

"  Ha  ! "  grunted  the  colonel,  with  satisfaction.     "  Then  we*ve got  him." 

Something  revengeful  came  into  his  heart.  He  somehow  felt  his  sense 
of  justice  outraged — not  by  this  innocent,  adorable  creature,  but  by  fate. 
He  had  lived  forty  years  without  once  suffering  his  heart  in  the  keeping  of 
another  for  even  a  day. 

At  last  he  turned  and  addressed  her  solemnly. 

"Little  woman,  for  the  last  time  I  ask  you — I  entreat  you — as  yon 
value  your  life  and  his,  stand  aside  from  that  door.     Stand  aside  !  " 

The  rich  coronal  of  hair  was  thrown  back,  the  deep  look  from  under  the 
lowering  lashes  flinging  into  his  face  a  challenge  as  across  a  chasm. 
'*  Never  !  '*  she  whispered. 

Into  the  chamber  poured  the  returned  searchers,  saluting.  "  We  find  no 
one,  colonel — not  a  soul  in  the  whole  hotise,  sir." 
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**I  know  better,**  growled  the  colonel  to  his  men,  rammmg  his  sword 
into  the  scabbard.  '*  Here,"  he  added  sharply.  **  Drag  those  logs  out  on 
the  floor  !     We'll  set  the  house  on  fire.     Drag  'em  out,  I  tell  you  !  '* 

Even  then  the  woman's  indomitable  will  was  not  broken.  The  color 
merely  faded  from  her  cheek  as  she  watched  without  a  murmur  two  stalwart 
cavalrymen  snatch  the  blazing  logs  from  the  fireplace,  and  with  vandals*  lust 
for  destructiouj  heap  upon  them  any  bits  of  inflammable  stuff  within  reach. 

"Surround  the  house!'*  commanded  the  leader.  "  Take  every  gray- 
coat  prisoner.     Don't  let  one  escape.     Go  !  '* 

The  cavalrymen  turned  and  went  into  the  night  like  hornets  smoked  from 
their  nests. 

The  colonel  drew  nearer  the  girl.  She  resembled  a  marble  saint  in  a 
chancel  niche,  half  obscured  in  the  curling  wreaths  from  the  swinging  censers. 
There  was  something  noble  in  her  look — ^something  transfigured.  The 
colonel  saw  and  secretly  venerated  it ;  but  his  jealous  soul  was  hot  within 
him  when  he  thought  of  the  hidden  lover. 

"  Will  you  open  the  door  now  ?  "  he  asked. 

''Never!** 

It  was  the  voice  of  a  martyr.  Danforth  turned  aside.  In  truth,  if  ever 
in  his  life  he  felt  like  falling  prostrate  and  giving  himself  up  to  a  single 
sweet  moment  of  worship,  it  was  then  and  there.  To  leave  her  in  the 
blazing  pit  to  martyrize  herself  for  another's  sake  was  something  too  hor- 
rible to  think  of.  To  lay  hands  on  her — even  the  soft,  persuasive  touch  of 
entreaty  rather  than  of  compulsion — ^would  have  been  a  sacrilege. 

Meanwhile  the  smoke  was  thickening.  Again  the  leader  drew  near  the 
girl,  and  started  to  put  the  well  worn  question.  But  a  change  had  come  over 
her.  Sidewise  she  was  swaying,  choked,  blinded,  sinking  at  her  post,  yet 
willing  indeed  to  die  there,  confronting  her  torturer  with  that  same  look  of 
proud  defiance,  repulsion,  and — glory.  The  colonel  caught  his  breath,  then 
feeling  himself  grow  giddy  with  the  smoke,  he  threw  out  his  arms  just  in 
time  to  catch  the  fainting  girl  as  she  fell,  bearing  her  aside,  and  laying  her 
tenderly  with  her  head  on  an  ottoman  pillow.  Returning,  he  burst  open  the 
door  of  the  chamber  with  a  mighty  wrench. 

*' Come  out  o*  that,  graycoat  I "  he  cried  through  the  stifling  smoke. 
**  Come  out  and  run  for  your  life.  I  won't  shoot — I  swear  you  shall  go  free  ! 
Quick  I  Out  with  you  ! '  * 

There  came  no  answering  step  or  voice,  and  much  mystified,  the  colonel 
leaped  into  the  room  before  it  could  fill  with  smoke,  and  examined  it.  It 
was  empty — deserted. 

**Well,  I*m  hanged!"  exclaimed  the  searcher;  then  dropping  on 
hands  and  knees,  choking,  giddy,  and  dazed,  he  made  his  way  back  to  the 
still  form  on  the  ottoman  pillow. 

About  the  mansion  now  there  was  a  terrible  roar.  His  comrades  were 
shouting  through  the  shattered  window,  **  Come  out,  colonel  I  For  God's 
sake,  save  yourself,  save  yourself ! " 

It  is  fortunate  that  these  cries  piloted  him  well,  else  he  would  never  have 
reached  safety.     When  his  figure  appeared  at  the  window,  those  agonized 
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entreaties  turned  to  cheering.  In  the  commander's  arms  they  saw  the  limp 
form  of  the  woman.  A  dozen  hands  helped  him  to  the  ground,  and  at  a 
little  distance  the  commander  laid  his  fair  foe  upon  a  bed  of  autumn  leaves. 

**  Go  back  and  put  out  that  fire  !  "  he  cried  out  thickly. 

*'  It  is  too  late,  colonel,"  interposed  a  tall  cavalryman  at  his  side.  '*  She's, 
going  up  like  a  tinder  box *' 

**  Put  it  out ! "   repeated  the  commander,  angry  at  this  remonstrance. 

The  men  went,  hopeless,  but  not  daring  to  disobey. 

The  leader  was  working  over  the  girl  with  breathless  anxiety.  At  last 
the  gasping  creature  opened  her  eyes — big,  brown,  and  wild  of  aspect — ^aud 
sat  upright.     The  colonel  smiled  and  murmured,  "  Well,  thank  God  ! " 

A  tongue  of  flame  was  shooting  out  of  the  mansion  window  toward  the 
cornice.  It  told  the  awful  truth,  and  the  sight  seemed  to  change  the  helpless 
creature  into  a  sudden  maniac. 

She  saw  what  she  believed  to  be  the  execution  of  her  lover,  and  she 
became  transformed  into  an  avenging  fury.  With  wild  cries  she  struggled, 
she  fought,  trying  to  tear  herself  from  her  captors  and  fly  back  to  the  fire. 
She  would  have  succeeded  had  not  another  come  to  the  colonel's  assistance, 
for  her  frantic  pleadings  completely  unnerved  him. 

Suddenly  a  great  commotion  around  the  edge  of  the  wing  of  the  mansion 
caused  him  to  look  up.  There  was  dimly  seen  a  miserable  specimen  of 
humanity  dragged  along  toward  him  in  the  grip  of  two  cavalrymen.  Behind 
this  trio  half  a  dozen  Union  stalwarts  were  uttering  imprecations  upon  their 
only  prisoner. 

But  the  commander  heard  nothing.  He  was  no  longer  watching  the 
prisoner,  but  his  eyes  were  upon  the  pale  face  of  the  girl.  The  trembling 
figure  had  relaxed,  the  wrists  were  limp  in  his  strong  grip,  but  there  was  a 
look  in  her  sweet  countenance  as  if  she  knew  some  good  angel  had  performed 
a  miracle  for  her. 

*'  Rob,  Rob,  is  it  you  ?  Then  you  are  hot  dead — you  are  not  murdered, 
burned,  taken  from  me  ?    God,  God,  what  a  miracle  !  " 

The  man  in  gray  sank  by  her  side  and  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 

*'Go  and  put  out  that  fire!"  roared  the  colonel,  who  had  risen  and 
began  storming  at  his  men.  '*  Leave  these  people  here  with  me.  1*11  tend 
to  them."      . 

*' Are  you  hurt,  little  one?"  were  the  lover's  first  words.  "Did  they 
harm  you? "  He  glared  at  the  tall  commander,  who  returned  the  look  with 
another  which  said  plainly,  **  What  do  you  think  this  is — a  war  on 
women  ? ' * 

**  Oh,  no,  no ;  they  have  not  hurt  me,  and  thank  God,  Rob,  they  have 
not  hurt  you,  and  they  must  not."  She  gazed  up  at  the  colonel  with 
beseeching  eyes.  **  And  you  will  not  hurt  him  either,  will  you,  sir  ?  You 
will  spare  him — spare  him  for  my  sake." 

The  colonel  turned  aside.  A  cavalryman  came  riding  up  swiftly.  He 
was  one  of  the  pursuers  of  the  hour  gone. 

**  Four  men  have  been  taken  prisoners,"  he  said.  **  Those  scoundrels  led 
us  into  a  fine  trap ' ' 
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"  Do  you  bear  that?  "  said  the  colouel,  turning  to  bis  captives. 

Both  nodded.      "  But  you  will  spare  him  I "  the  woman  said. 

The  colouel  turned  to  the  cavalryman,  who  had  dismounted.  "  Watch 
them  I  "  he  commanded,  and  wallcedaway. 

"  Colonel — oh,  colonel !  "  called  out  the  Confederate. 

"  Well?  "  responded  the  other,  giving  a  backward  glance. 

' '  May  I  speak  to  you  a  moment — just  one,  in  private  ?  ' ' 

The  commander  stopped  short,  and  said,  "Well?" 

"  Colonel,"  the  prisoner  said  softly,    "do  I  look  like  a  man  of  honor  ?  " 

The  officer  smiled  coldly.  There  was  something  in  those  fine  features 
which  constrained  him  to  believe  in  his  helpless  foe,  nevertheless.  "I  must 
confess "     He  paused.     * '  But  what  of  that  ?  "  he  added  sharply. 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  you  the  most  extraordinary  request  that  ever  one 
man  asked  another,  in  war  or  in  peace." 

The  commander  grew  interested.     "Out  with  it,  then." 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  escort  that  girl  across  the  Con- 
federate lines  six  miles  distant.  She  will  find  friends  there  who  will  send 
her  on  to  Richmond." 

The  colonel  drew  a  deep  breath,  gazed  into  the  rigid  face  so  full  of  hope 
iind  manly  earnestness,  then  he  laughed. 

"  I  know  that  this  is  most  unprecedented,"  broke  in  the  captive  ;  "  that 
you  think  me  mad  to  ask  it.  But  let  me  tell  yon  something.  Out  in  the 
same  field  where  lie  your  sixty  comrades,  colonel,  also  lies  her  own  father, 
dead,  with  his  face  to  the  enemy.  Back  of  the  lines  they  have  borne  her 
brother  with  a  mortal  wound.  Of  these  calamities  the  poor  girl  knows 
nothing  as  yet — absolutely  nothing.  Behold  !  Yonder  her  home  and  shelter 
is  going  up  in  flames.  Colonel,  that's  a  good  deal  to  lose  in  a  single  day. 
I  am  the  only  one  she  has  left  now — I,  her  promised  husband.  If  I  go 
down,  well,  only  God  knows  what  will  become  of  her." 

The  colonel  smiled  incredulously.  He  would  have  liked  to  say,  "  Never 
fear.  She  is  too  much  of  a  heroine  for  that."  But  what  he  did  say  was, 
with  much  solemuity,  ' '  So  you  aclunlly  have  the  audacity  to  ask  me  to 
allow  you  to  take  her  across  the  Confederate  lines  on  your  mere  promise  to 
return  here  to  captivity  again  ?  ' ' 

"  I  care  little  for  the  effect  so  long  as  it  moves  you  to  grant  it.  I  am  a 
man  of  honor.  Let  me  see  her  safe  among  those  who  will  care  for  her,  and 
I  swear  before  God,  sir,  you  shall  see  me  back  here  ready  to  undergo  any 
penalty  yon  may  impose,  even  death — do  you  understand  me? — even  death." 

The  leader  rustled  among  the  dead  leaves  without  taking  his  eyes  from 
the  pleader,  whose  look  of  earnest  appeal  and  sterling  courage  compelled 
respect  in  spite  of  all  counter  argument.  "Do  you  know,  sir,"  said  the 
colonel,  "  what  it  means  if  I  allow  you  to  do  this,  and  you  should  prove 
untrue  to  your  oath  ? " 

"  It  means  that  a  gentleman — a  man  of  honor,  of  chivalry,  and  a  soldier, 
has  been  untrue  to  his  oath,  with  an  eternal  curse  upon  him " 

"  Bat  to  me,"  broke  in  the  officer.     "  Do  you  know  what  it  mean: 
me  ?    I  shall  be  disgraced,  talked  of  as  a  fool  from  regiment  to  regiment. 
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*'So  mtich  the  surer  of  my  duty,  seeing  that  I  have  another's  honor  as 
well  as  my  own  at  stake.*' 

The  colonel  came  close — so  dose  that  he  could  see  the  veined  whites  of 
the  Confederate's  eyes.  **  Swear  before  Almighty  God  that  after  you  have 
seen  that  woman  safely  over  the  Confederate  lines,  you  will  return  here  and 
become  my  prisoner  again.     Swear  it  I  " 

**  I  swear  it,"  said  the  other  solemnly. 

**  And  I  believe  you — I  trust  you.     Come  !  " 

They  two  rejoined  the  fair  mourner,  who  was  staring  helplessly  and  hope- 
lessly at  the  flames,  the  armed  cavalryman  on  guard  beside  her. 

**  Come  with  me,"  murmured  the  colonel  roughly. 

*  *  Where  ?  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  us  ?  "  came  the  agonized  query. 

**  You  shall  see,"  growled  the  oflScer,  for  the  benefit  of  the  listening 
cavalryman.  Then,  as  the  Confederate  lifted  the  sufferer  to  her  feet,  sup* 
porting  her,  he  added,   **  Walk  straight  ahead  of  me,  to  the  east !  " 

The  three  started  apparently  toward  the  Union  encampment.  The 
fainting  woman  leaned  heavily  upon  her  escort.  **  Oh,  Rob,"  she  moaned, 
**  are  they  going  to  imprison  us  ?    Are  they  going  to  kill  you " 

"Tell  her  !  "  growled  the  colonel,  following  anxiously. 

Soon  they  reached  a  secluded  spot  in  the  little  forest. 

*'  Wait  here,"  said  the  colonel.     *'  I  will  bring  my  bay  mare." 

The  two  sat  down  on  a  log  and  waited,  communing  joyfully  till  the -colonel 
returned,  almost  by  stealth.  He  had  taken  the  saddle  off  and  substituted  a 
blanket.     **  Mount  and   be  quick  about  it,"  he  ordered. 

The  soldier  leaped  upon  the  mare,  and  then  the  colonel  lifted  the  frail 
form  and  placed  her  behind  the  Confederate,  to  whom  she  clung  tremblingly. 

The  colonel  seemed  slow  in  relinquishing  his  grasp  upon  the  captive,  and 
said  "  Good  by  1 "  in  tones  that  were  broken  and  tremulous. 

The  girl  did  not  reply  for  the  instant,  but  seized  the  rough  hand,  bending 
down  where  she  could  imprint  a  kiss  of  gratitude  upon  it. 

The  mansion  fire  died  down,  and  the  cavalry  galloped  back  to  camp, 
expecting  to  find  the  colonel  and  his  captives  there.  A  sense  of  loneliness 
and  a  growing  distrust  closed  about  the  solitary  watcher's  heart. 

Would  the  man  return?  Sentiment  said  "Ay,"  but  reason  said 
**Nay."  If  he  returned,  it  would  change  all  the  colonel's  perspective —his 
whole  view  of  the  Confederacy.  If  he  did  not,  it  would  change  his  whole 
faith  and  attitude  toward  his  fellow  man. 

After  a  full  hour  of  thought  there  came  the  sound  of  a  horse  through  the 
wood.  The  colonel  arose,  drawing  his  sword,  trembling  with  fear  that  it 
might  not  be  his  man — ^that  it  might  be  one  of  his  own  who  had  come  in 
search  of  him,  in  which  case  explanations  would  have  been  a  positive 
torture,  or  that  it  might  be  one  of  the  enemy,  in  which  case  it  meant  fight 
However,  he  stepped  forward  as  he  saw  the  faint  outline,  flourished  his 
sword,  and  called  out,  *'  Who  goes  there?  " 

"  It  is  I,  colonel !  "  came  the  welcome  voice. 

He  drew  up  beside  the  officer,  who  was  perfectly  speechless  for  joy,  and 
dismounted.     The  colonel  leaped  into  his  saddle. 
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"  Hold  !  "  cried  the  other.  "  What  do  you  wish  me  t 
behind  you?  " 

The  officer  leaned  down  over  the  pommel  of  his  saddle, 
what  1  want  you  to  do?    I  want  you  to  get  right  back  over  t 
lines  as  fast  as  your  legs  can  take  yon." 

The  dazed  soldier  swayed  and  clutched  the  colonel's  slee^ 
you  mean,  colonel  ? "  he  gasped.     "  Good  God  1   Vou  don't  i 

"  That  you  are  free.     Go  !  " 

The  man  in  gray  did  not  stir,  only  clutched  the  rein  the 
why  should  you  do  ttiis,  sir  ? "  he  persisted. 

"  Don't  ask  me.  Make  me  one  promise  :  that  you  will  ust 
with  the  chief  officer  of  your  regiment  to  have  a  man  releast 
for  you.    Good  by." 

At  the  edge  of  the  plain  in  the  clearer  starlight  the  col 
distance  a  detachment  of  his  men  coming  in  search  of  him. 
ground,  he  drew  his  pistol  and  fired  five  times  at  an  inutf 
leaping  back  into  the  saddle,  he  raced  pellmell  toward  his  rein 
just  coming  from  a  desperate  struggle. 

"  I  had  to  do  it,"  he  said.     "It  was  compulsory " 

"  What?     Did  you  kill  that  rebel,  colonel?     Did  you  kill 

"  It  is  kill  or  get  killed  in  these  times,"  said  the  colonel, 
after  us — the  woods  are  full  of  them.  Stay  away  from  them 
light.  You  aren't  strong  enough  to  attack  that  force  ;  besi 
the  ground  and  you  don't.     Come  ;  to  camp,  to  camp  1" 

A  few  hours  later  there  was  great  commotion  about  the  U) 
where  the  events  of  the  day  were  under  discussion,  Fot 
stripped  of  their  arms,  panting,  but  with  faces  full  of 
plunging  into  the  camp,  falling  exhausted  where  the  Sam 
pictures  of  human  suffering  ending  in  victory. 

"My  Gawd!"  cried  a  gunner,  "ef  it  ain't  the  four  c 
were  run  down  and  captured  yonder  on  the  ridge  tonight  !" 

The  cavalrymen  became  the  sudden  lioos  of  the  Union  c; 
of  qtiestions  were  poured  upon  them.  "  How  did  you  esc 
you  go  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  nothin'  about  it,"  said  one  of  the  refu 
know  that  a  young  fellah  comes  into  our  tent  and  kicks  us,  ; 
'  Sneak  ! '  sez  'e.  '  I've  fixed  it  with  the  general.  Sueak  1 ' 
ask  nothin'.     We  jes'  got  up  an'  snoke." 

There  was  a  general  laugh. 

"  Fair  exchange  is  no  robbery,"  said  a  suspicious  one,  wh' 
the  burning  of  the  mansion.  "  But  it's  the  first  time  I  ever 
woman  was  worth  four  men——" 

' '  Four  ? ' '  cried  a  savage  voice  over  his  shoulder,  ' '  Fou 
idiot,  that  woman  is  worth  four  hundred  of  you  blundering 
had  a  couple  of  regiments  like  her  for  courage,  this  war  ^ 
week." 

And  the  colonel  walked  of!  to  his  quarters,  thinking  thins 
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Chapter  I. — A  Desperate  Expedient. 

W/  HEN  Oliver  Boynton  entered  college,  he  at  once  attracted  attention  by 
his  tremendous  size  and  strength.  By  some  he  was  christened  **  the 
giant,*'  but  he  will  always  be  known  among  his  acquaintances  by  the 
fonder  nickname  of  **  Ollie.*'  fie  was  good  natured,  not  over  fond  of  study, 
and  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy  retired  merchant. 

His  college  won  the  championship  in  football  mainly  through  his  pro- 
digious assistance,  and  his  reputation  as  a  terrific  full  back  asstuned  national 
proportions.  He  was  never  so  happy  in  his  life,  for  he  cared  more  for 
athletics  than  anything  in  the  wide  world. 

OUie  was  an  indifferent  scholar,  but  his  good  nature,  his  honesty,  a.cer- 
tain  simplicity  of  character,  and  his  open  handed  generosity  inrde  him  liked 
by  everybody,  including  his  teachers.  It  may  have  been  his  cc  isciousness 
of  his  great  power  and  skill  which  rendered  him  fearless,  but  he  was 
courageous  by  nature,  as  he  proved  in  more  than  one  instance. 

One  striking  peculiarity  of  his  must  be  named,  for  it  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  incidents  that  follow.  No  student  in  the  college  possessed 
half  his  mechanical  ingenuity  and  aptitude. 

He  had  been  noted  for  this  from  the  time  he  was  a  small  boy.  With  the 
aid  only  of  his  jackknife,  he  constructed  the  most  remarkable  toys  and 
curiosities.  The  habit  clung  to  him  in  college.  He  car\'ed  the  names  of  his 
friends  on  their  canes  with  amazing  artistic  skill,  and  whittled  out  trinkets 
equaled  nowhere  outside  of  China  and  Japan. 

The  youth  for  whom  OUie  formed  the  strongest  affection  while  in  college 
was  Judson  Ashwell,  about  his  own  age,  but  slight  of  stature,  though 
remarkably  strong  and  quick  of  movemeaj.     Jud,  as  respects  mental  ability, 
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however,  was  as  much  of  a  giant  as  was  his  friend  in  a  physical  sense.  He 
almost  invariably  led  his  class  in  all  the  studies,  and  it  was  his  coaching 
which  more  than  once  saved  Ollie  from  being  plucked. 

Young  Ashwell  was  the  son  of  a  country  clergyman,  with  an  invalid  wife 
and  daughter.  Only*by  the  most  grinding  economy  was  the  good  man  able 
to  send  his  only  son  to  college,  and  Judson  almost  denied  himself  the  neces- 
saries of  life  in  order  to  lighten  the  burden  upon  his  beloved  ones. 

He  intended  to  pursue  the  study  of  medicine,  and  but  for  his  fine 
physique  and  abundant  exercise,  must  have  succumbed  under  the  strain  of 
his  mental  application. 

Almost  at  the  close  of  his  senior  year  Jud  was  called  home  by  the  death 
of  his  father.  The  meager  salary  of  the  clergyman  left  little  more  than 
enough  to  pay  his  funeral  expenses,  and  it  was  apparent  to  the  son  that  he 
must  take  up  teaching  in  order  to  save  his  mother  and  sister  from  want. 

In  the  fall  he  took  a  situation  as  teacher  that  was  offered  him,  with  a 
salary  which  enabled  him  to  make  his  loved  ones  comfortable,  and  at  the  same 
time  pursue  his  medical  studies  with  a  physician  in  the  neighborhood. 
Sooner  or  later  he  was  confident  of  securing  the  opportunity  for  attending 
medical  lectures  in  the  city,  and  of  being  ultimately  admitted  to  practice. 

One  of  his  fellow  teachers  was  Miss  Fannie  Weymouth.  She  was  so 
sweet,  bright,  intelligent,  and  winsome,  that  ere  the  young  man  suspected 
his  heart  was  lost  to  her. 

Jud  felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  think  of  marriage  for  years  to  come. 
His  first  duty  was  to  the  invalid  mother  and  sister,  and  like  the  heroic 
Charles  Lamb,  he  w^  glad  to  live  a  life  of  silent,  uncomplaining  devotion 
for  their  sakes. 

The  resolution  was  of  infinite  credit  to  the  young  man,  and  his  strength 
of  will  and  firmness  of  principle  were  sufiicient  to  carry  him  througli  fire 
and  water  to  the  end,  with  a  smile  of  happiness  on  his  lips  and  the  glow  of 
an  approving  conscience  in  his  heart. 

But  daily  contact  with  Miss  Weymouth  deepened  his  admiration  of  her 
sweetness  of  disposition  and  her  admirable  qtialities  of  mind  and  heart.  She 
was  an  orphan,  struggling  as  heroically  as  he  in  the  great  battle  of  life,  and 
worthy  of  the  same  credit. 

It  was  a  touching  wooing,  for  it  went  on  almost  unconsciously  to  both. 
The  time  came  when  they  understood  each  other.  She  confessed  her  love 
for  him,  and  he  declared  she  was  the  only  woman  that  ever  had  or  ever 
could  touch  his  heart.     But  he  told  his  resolve. 

**  I  have  fixed  upon  the  medical  profession  as  my  pursuit  in  life  ;  three 
years  must  pass  before  I  can  obtain  my  diploma  ;  after  that,  several  more 
years  must  come  and  go  ere  I  can  expect  an  income  that  will  justify  me  in 
taking  a  wife,  for  I  can  never  deny  myself  the  blessed  privilege  of  being  a 
true  son  and  brother  to  those  who  are  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  life.  It  is 
too  long  to  ask  you  to  wait. ' ' 

**  Suppose  I  am  willing  to  wait  ?  "  she  said. 

'*  That  avowal  nerves  me  to  my  duty,  but  one  so  attractive  and  deserving 
as  you  will  have  many  better  offers  than  I  can  make.*' 
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•'That  is  impossible.*' 

*'  Heaven  bless  you  for  saying  that  !  Well,  we  shall  see/*  responded 
the  happy  young  man. 

A  month  later  Jud  Ashwell  astonished  his  employers  and  friends  by 
resigning  his  situation  at  the  school,  whose  pupils  and  teachers  regarded  him 
with  tender  affection.  He  had  discussed  the  step  with  his  mother  and  sister 
and  betrothed,  and  obtained  their  reluctant  consent. 

Two  weeks  after  his  resignation  he  started  westward  on  his  way  to  the 
marvelous  gold  district  of  the  Klondike  in  British  Columbia. 


Chapter  II. — A  Surprise. 

Naturally,  when  Jud  Ashwell's  thoughts  turned  to  the  Klondike,  he 
devoted  every  means  possible  to  learning  "^all  he  could  about  the  wonderful 
regions  upon  which  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  are  now  fixed.  He 
picked  up  a  good  deal  of  knowledge,  to  which  was  added  more  on  the  over- 
land journey,  when  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  old  miner  who  had 
spent  a  year  in  Alaska  and  British  Columbia,  and  who  was  returning 
thither. 

The  one  disturbing  fact  which  oppressed  Jud  was  the  realization  that  no 
one  should  attempt  the  long  and  dangerous  journey  without  a  good  supply 
of  funds  to  take  him  to  his  destination.  After  paying  for  his  ticket  to  San 
Francisco,  he  should  have  at  least  one  thousand  dollars  at  command. 

Jud  had  left  sufficient  to  secure  his  mother  and  sister  from  want  for  a 
year  to  come,  and  after  much  difficulty  had  obtained  an  insurance  on  his  life. 
This  left  him  enough  to  pay  his  passage  to  Juneau,  the  first  port  in  Alaska 
that  would  be  reached. 

*    The  most  difficult  journey  by  far  was  still  to  confront  him,  and  he  would 
be  without  the  means  of  buying  an  outfit  or  even  paying  for  his  food. 

The  prospect  was  enough  to  make  one  grave,  but  he  was  young,  strong, 
and  hopeful,  and  was  confident  that  some  way  would  be  found.  Labor  must 
command  high  wages,  and  he  would  hire  out  to  some  one  until  he  could 
obtain  the  means  to  go  forward. 

The  wharf  at  San  Francisco  was  crowded  with    a  shouting,    surgping, 
excited  multitude,  as  the    steamer  was  making  ready  to  start  northward. 
Among  them  were   many   who  had  made  a  strike,  while   hundreds   were 
frantic  with  eagerness  to  reach  the  place  where  it  was  believed  gold  was  as 
plentiful  as  the  stones  in  the  streets. 

Jud  had  to  fight  his  way  through  the  crazy  mob,  and  once  it  looked  as  if 
he  would  be  crowded  off  the  gangplank  ;  but  he  called  into  play  his  old 
football  tactics,  and,  valise  in  hand,  fought  his  way  to  the  upper  deck,  where 
he  faced  about  and  looked  down  on  the  strange  sight  of  hurrahing,  shouting, 
pushing,  pulling,  fighting  men  and  boys. 

' '  They  are  like  so  many  wild  animals * ' 

He  had  got  thus  far  in  his  comment  when  a  broad  hand  came  down  on 
his  back  with  a  force  that  drove  him  a  couple  of  paces  forward  and  almost 
knocked  the  breath  from  his  body. 
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Startled  and  indignant,  he  turned  about  to  learn  who  had  taken  this 
liberty,  and  his  emotion  may  be  imagined,  perhaps,  when  he  saw  the  g^ant 
Ollie  Boynton  grinning  at  him. 

**  Where  in  the  name  of  the  seven  wonders  did  j/^w  come  from?'' 
demanded  the  happy  Hercules.     **  Isit  really  you,  Jud  ?  '* 

"  Ollie  1    Can  it  be  possible  ?  "  and  the  old  friends  clasped  hands^ 

But  for  the  iron  muscles  of  Jud  his  palm. would  have  been  crushed  by 
the  vise-like  pressure  of  the  old  full  back,  who  was  brimming  over  with 
happiness. 

**I*ni  on  my  way  to  the  Klondike,'*  explained  Jud,  who  out  of  pure 
good  nature  struck  his  old  friend  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  chest,  without, 
however,  making  the  fellow  budge  an  inch.  **  Is  it  possible  you  are  going 
thither?" 

**  You've  hit  it  the  first  time  I  I  intend  to  bring  back  what  gold  is  left 
there,  and  you  are  going  to  be  my  partner  !  " 

And  at  the  thought  Ollie  executed  a  double  shuffle  on  the  deck,  just  as 
he  used  to  do  at  college  after  helping  to  win  one  of  the  numerous  football 
victories. 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  contagion  of  his  overflowing  humor,  and 
the  boyish  antics  of  the  two  youths  would  have  caused  general  laughter  had 
not  every  one  else  been  absorbed  in  his  own  business. 

When  at  last  the  steamer  was  well  out  in  the  bay,  and  the  excitement  had 
partly  subsided,  the  friends  sat  down  by  themselves,  talked  sense,  and  came 
to  a  full  understanding  of  the  situation. 

**  It  is  easy  enough  to  comprehend  why  I  am  here,"  said  Jud,  *'  for  I  am 
in  need  of  some  of  that  gold  in  the  Northwest,  but  I  am  puzzled  to  know 
what  brings  _y(?«. " 

The  big,  rosy  face  became  thoughtful.  .  Ollie  swung  one  of  his  beam- 
like legs  over  the  other  and  answered  : 

**  It's  the  same  reason  that  fetches  you." 

*  *  What  !     You  are  not  in  poor  circumstances  ?  " 

Ollie  solemnly  nodded,  as  if  proud  of  the  impression  he  was  making. 

**  Poor  as  Job's  turkey.  If  I  don't  make  a  strike  up  north  we'll  have  to 
take  quarters  at  the  poorhouse ;  fact  is,  the  governor  has  been  down  to  talk 
with  the  superintendent  about  it,  so  as  to  get  on  the  right  side  of  him." 

Judson  was  shocked  ;  seeing  which  Ollie  hastened  to  add : 

**  It  isn't  quite  as  bad  as  that.  You  see,  I've  been  training  the  governor 
the  best  I  could,  but  he  is  slow.  Although  we  had  plenty  to  live  on,  he  must 
wander  down  into  Wall  Street  and  try  to  corner  all  the  wheat  in  the  United 
States.  In  three  days  he  went  dead  broke.  He  was  so  awfully  cut  up  that 
I  could  have  cried.  What  crazy  idea  do  you  suppose  he  got  into  his  head  ? 
Why,  that  he  would  go  to  the  Klondike  and  recuperate  !  Well,  when  he 
said  that,  it  gave  me  an  idea.  *  I'll  go,  governor,'  I  said ;  '  you  just  stay 
home  and  wait  for  me. '  My  mother  and  sister  fell  in  with  the  scheme,  and 
it  didn't  take  me  long  to  get  ready." 

**  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  country,  Ollie  ?  " 

**  Not  a  blamed  thing,  except  that  it  is  somewhere  near  the  North  Pole, 
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and  that  they  make  their  fences  and  the  foundations  of  their  houses  out  of 
chunks  of  gold.  I  suppose  you  are  as  well  acquainted  with  it  as  if  you  were 
born  and  raised  there.       That's  the  way  you  always  did  with  your  studies." 

"  Of  course  I  have  picked  up  what  I  could,  not  only  from  what  has  been 
published  about  it,  but  from  those  who  have  been  there.  How  much  money 
did  you  bring  with  you  ? ' ' 

"  I  learned  one  thing  when  we  went  out  on  our  football  tours  in  college, 
which  was  that  a  fellow  can  never  have  too  much  funds  when  he  is  away 
from  home.  I  borrowed  of  my  friends,  so  that  when  I  left  I  had  about 
four  thousand  dollars  about  my  clothes.  *' 

*  *  My  gracious  ! ' '  exclaimed  Jud.    *  *  And  have  you  got  it  with  you  now  ?  ' ' 

''  All  except  what  it  has  cost  me  to  come  this  far  and  pay  my  passage  to 
Juneau.     How  are  you  fixed,  Jud  ?  " 

"  My  fare  is  paid  to  Juneau;  when  we  reach  there  I  won't  have  ten 
dollars  left." 

Oliver  Boynton  shoved  one  hand  inside  his  vest,  and  reached  so  far  over 
and  down  that  he  humped  his  shoulders  and  grunted  with  the  effort.  Draw- 
ing forth  a  huge  wallet,  he  counted  out  two  thousand  dollars  i;i  big  bills. 

'  *  Take  it,"  he  said  simply. 

**  I  really  cannot ;  one  half  of  that  is  abundant " 

*•  Take  it,  or  by  thunder  1*11  throw  you  overboard  !     Do  you  hear  me?  " 

**  The  same  old  OUie,"  was  the  grateful  remark  of  Jud,  who  might  well 
look  upon  him  as  his  protecting  angel,  for  it  was  the  second  time  he  had 
come  to  him  when  in  sore  extremity.  *  *  I  accept  the  loan  because  you  compel 
me,  but  on  the  condition  that  this  and  the  other  sum  I  owe  you  shall  be  first 
paid  out  of  what  we  get  in  the  Klondike  country — provided  we  get  it.  If  we 
fail,  you  will  have  to  wait  a  while  longer." 

'*  Let  up  about  that.  I've  felt  all  along  that  I  must  have  a  partner,  and 
was  hunting  about  the  steamer  for  some  one  that  looked  likely,  when  my 
eyes  lit  on  you.  You  haven't  any  one  picked  out,  have  you?  If  you  have, 
you  must  shake  him."  * 

**  Nobody  but  yourself,  OUie.  I  wouldn't  trade  you  for  all  the  gold 
hunters  in  Alaska." 

'*  I  guess  the  governor  was  right  when  he  said  I  needed  a  guardian,  for  I 
tell  you,  Jud,  I'm  going  it  blind  ;  you'll  have  to  take  care  of  me." 

* '  You  look  so  weak  and  helpless  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so  ;  at  any 
rate,  we  are  partners  all  the  way  through." 

*'  You  bet  !  "  was  the  hearty  response,  as  OUie  extended  his  big  hand  and 
squeezed  the  more  dainty  one  of  his  friend. 


Chapter  IH. — Before  the  Gate  to  Eldorado. 

Both  OUie  and  Jud  were  furnished  with  strong,  warm  clothing,  but  they 
carried  only  what  was  actually  needed,  reserving  the  task  of  selecting  their 
supplies  at  Juneau  and  Dyea,  where  they  would  bid  good  by  to  civilization. 
OUie  had  brought  an  excellent  revolver,  which  was  the  only  weapon  pos- 
sessed by  the  two. 
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''  It  is  an  anomaly,"  said  Jud,  ''  that  althongh  many  desperate  characters 
are  flocking  thither,  this  region  is  one  of  the  best  governed  in  the  world." 

*' How  is  that?" 

*  *  It  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Northwest  mounted  police ;  they 
have  their  headquarters  at  Dawson  City,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Klondike,*  and 
there  are  no  better  officers  anywhere.  That  is  proven  by  the  fact  that,  while 
we  have  had  innumerable  Indian  wars  in  our  own  Northwest,  Canada  has 
never  had  any  serious  trouble  with  the  red  men." 

"  We  may  run  across  game  in  the  mountains." 

''  There  is  next  to  none.  Occasionally  a  bear  or  wolf  is  seen,  but  it  isn't 
likely  a  wild  animal  will  be  met  by  us  in  going  or  coming.  A  rifle,  therefore, 
is  a  burden,  and  a  pistol  is  not  needed,  while  the  supplies  that  we  shall 
have  to  take  with  us  will  be  all  the  load  we  shall  want  to  carry." 

When  the  steamer  disgorged  its  horde  of  eager  gold  seekers  at  Juneau, 
the  friends  made  their  way  to  the  nearest  hotel,  with  its  German  proprietor, 
where  they  obtained  good  quarters  at  moderate  cost. 

Although  the  steamer  often  continues  up  the  Lynn  Canal — ^as  the  natural 
waterway  is  termed — for  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  to  Dyea,  in  the 
present  instance  it  went  no  further  than  Juneau,  the  real  starting  point  of 
the  miners. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing  (the  early  spring  of  1897)  it  con- 
tained about  3,000  people,  and  consisted  of  wooden  houses,  laid  out  with  fair 
regularity.     It  had  two  hotels,  plenty  of  shops,  a  theater,  and  electric  lights. 

It  stands  on  a  small  level  plain,  between  the  sea  and  a  snow  seamed 
mountain,  two  thirds  of  a  mile  high,  and  its  streets  are  knee  deep  with  mud 
in  summer  because  of  the  incessant  rainfall. 

It  was  found  that  the  small  steam  launch  would  not  leave  for  Dyea  until 
the  next  day.  After  engaging  their  passage  on  her,  the  young  men  returned 
to  the  hotel,  where  OUie  wrote  a  brief,  hopeful  letter  to  his  father,  and 
started  for  a  stroll  through  the  town. 

Jud  had  several  letters,  the  writing  of  which  occupied  him  until  late  in 
the  afternoon.  He  told  his  mother  and  sister  of  his  great  good  fortune  in 
meeting  his  old  friend,  who  had  plenty  of  funds,  and  who  would  be  his 
partner  as  long  as  they  were  in  the  Northwest. 

To  his  betrothed  he  wrote  in  a  tender  strain,  breathing  love,  hopeful- 
ness, and  good  cheer,  begging  her  to  feel  no  concern  if  she  did  not  hear  from 
him  again  for  several  months,  as  they  were  about  starting  for  a  region  where 
mail  facilities  were  almost  unknown. 

The  steam  launch  which  left  Juneau  was  built  to  carry  twenty  five 
passengers,  and  it  had  sixty  eight.  Every  one  had  to  furnish  his  own 
blanket  and  food. 

The  voyage  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles  took  the  better  part  of  two 
days,  with  towering  mountains,  avalanches,  and  mighty  masses  of  ice  and 
snow  on  either  hand  all  the  way. 

Dyea  had  a  single  log  store,  and  was  composed  of  movable  tents,  occupied 
by  miners  on  their  way  to  the  gold  fields.  Probably  within  a  year  from  this 
writing  its  population  will  have  increased  ten  and  twenty  fold. 
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Each  jKissenger  had  to  carry  his  own  goods  ashore,  and  look  after  them 
when  he  landed.  The  tide  rises  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet  and  puts  inland 
for  nearly  a  mile.  Unless  the  luggage,  therefore,  is  taken  to  high  ground 
it  will  be  swept  away  or  spoiled. 

The  young  men  found  food  and  lodging  at  Healy  &  Wilson's  ranch  close 
at  hand,  while  they  procured  the  additional  supplies  necessary,  and  made 
their  preparations  to  attack  the  terrors  of  Chilkoot  Pass. 

The  custom  has  been  to  engage  Thlinkit  Indians  as  porters,  who  carry 
the  tents  and  surplus  baggage,  or  to  hire  dogs  to  draw  them  upon  sleds. 
Diligent  inquiry  showed  GUie  and  Jud  that  neither  of  these  methods  was  at 
their  command. 

Every  one  of  the  Indians  was  already  hired,  and  the  few  dogs  that  were 
offered  at  an  extravagant  price  did  not  look  strong  enough  to  drag  their  own 
gaunt  bodies  through  the  terrible  mountains. 

' '  We'll  go  it  alone, ' '  said  Ollie.     ' '  What  do  you  say  ?  " 

**  It  is  all  that  we  can  do,  but  we  are  not  afraid  of  hard  work.  I  think 
we  can  manage  it  with  one  of  these  Yukon  sleds." 

The  sled  alluded  to  was  about  seven  feet  long  and  sixteen  inches  wide, 
and  was  shod  with  steel  runners. 

Since  all  the  gold  in  the  country  will  not  buy  food  north  of  Dyea,  the  two 
gave  their  attention  to  laying  in  enough  supplies  to  last  them  throughout 
the  long  journey  before  them. 

Here  the  wonderful  mechanical  ingenuity  of  Ollie  displayed  itself.  Jud 
had  brought  to  Dyea  all  that  he  believed  it  possible  to  carry  on  the  sled, 
but  his  big  friend  almost  doubled  the  purchase  from  the  miners  and  secured 
it  firmly  on  the  vehicle,  so  that  the  roughest  usage  would  not  displace  it. 

Attached  to  the  sled  was  a  long,  strong  rope,  so  that  while  one  pulled  the 
other  could  push.  Although  Ollie  was  of  herculean  build  and  strength,  if 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  his  companion  was  more  muscular  than  the 
majority  of  men.  It  would  be  impossible,  indeed,  to  imagine  two  better 
equipped  adventurers  than  they. 

The  supplies,  including  those  purchased  at  Juneau,  included  flour,  bacon, 
beans,  butter,  condensed  milk,  sugar,  baking  powders,  tea,  qpffee,  salt,  com 
meal,  pepper,  knives,  forks,  cooking  pan,  frying  pan,  plates,  and  a  Yukon 
stove.  There  were  also  a  good  duck  tent,  rubber  blanket,  mosquito  netting, 
matches,  snow  glasses,  and  a  few  articles  in  the  nature  of  luxuries  and 
necessities. 

Ordinarily  it  would  have  been  pronounced  impossible  to  load  these  upon 
one  Yukon  sled,  but  Ollie  did  it,  in  his  accustomed  skilful  manner. 

*'  It  seems  to  me,**  he  remarked,  before  making  their  start,  **  that  some- 
thing is  askew  with  the  days  in  this  part  of  the  world." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  his  amused  companion. 

"  Maybe  my  watch  has  caught  the  gold  fever,  for  it  doesn't  seem  to  keep 
the  hours  right." 

**  There's  nothing  the  matter  with  your  watch.  In  May  the  sun  rises 
at  three "knd  sets  at  nine  ;  in  June  it  is  up  at  half  past  one  and  doesn't  set 
until  half  past  ten. 
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*  *  Gee  whiz  !  What  a  splendid  football  country  !  No  need  of  calling 
game  on  account  of  darkness.  I  have  heard  that  in  winter  the  thermometer 
sometimes  shows  fifty  and  sixty  degrees  below  zero.'* 

"  That  is  the  truth,  and  during  the  short  summer,  which  will  set  in 
before  many  weeks,  the  weather  is  smotherihgly  hot,  and  mosquitoes  drive 
even  the  bears  and  wolves  crazy.  It's  fortunate  we  didn't  forget  to  bring 
plenty  of  netting  with  us.  There  is  zero  weather  on  the  EUondike  now,  but 
it  will  be  gone  when  we  get  there.*' 

''I  understand,"  said  Ollie  thoughtfully,  ''that  when  we  teach  Lake 
Linderman  we  shall  have  to  build  a  boat." 

**  It  will  be  impossible  to  go  forward  without  one." 

* '  Are  there  any  sawmills  there  ?  " 

**  None  ;  miners  generally  take  along  the  necessary  saws,  planes,  and 
utensils  with  which  to  build  boats.  Could  we  have  secured  Indian  porters 
or  dogs  we  should  have  done  the  same.  As  it  is,  we  shall  have  to  rely  on 
getting  the  material  from  those  who  have  the  means  of  preparing  it." 

**  I  never  built  a  boat,"  said  Ollie. 

* '  What  of  that  ?  You  could  whittle  out  one  with  your  jackknife  that 
will  be  better  than  any  we  shall  see.  The  only  trouble  is  that  it  might  take 
too  long." 

' '  I  think  I  can  manage  it  if  I  have  a  few  tools.  But  what  about  this  Chil- 
koot  Pass,  that  we  have  heard  so  many  say  is  almost  impassable?  " 

''  No  doubt  it  deserves  all  that  has  been  said  about  it ;  it  will  be  like  the 
tug  of  war  when  we  were  at  college.  But  what  man  has  done  man  can  do. 
It  is  the  door  to  the  Klondike,  which  is  kept  shut  during  the  frightful 
winter." 

*'  Didn't  we  make  a  mistake  in  not  going  up  the  Yukon  ?  " 

* '  The  Yukon  is  closed  by  ice  in  October,  and  often  stays  shut  until  the 
•  latter  part  of  May.  The  ice  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  thick,  and  from 
Seattle  to  Dawson  City  is  nearly  forty  five  hundred  miles,  much  more  than 
twice  as  far  as  the  route  we  are  following.  When  we  have  scooped  up  our 
pile,  we  can  go  home  by  way  of  the  Yukon,  for  it  is  much  harder  to  return 
than  to  go  by  this  route." 

**  It  ought  to  be  easier  in  summer." 

**  We  shall  Use  many  streams  whose  currents  carry  us  forward,  some  at 
the  rate  of  four  or  five  miles  an  hour,  while  in  coming  this  way  we  should 
have  to  fight  them — a  thing  almost  impossible." 

**  When  shall  we  start  for  the  Chilkoot?  " 

**  Tomorrow  morning,  if  the  weather  permits." 


Chapter  IV. — The  Chilkoot  Pass. 

The  Chilkoot  Pass  is  the  gateway  to  the  modern  Eldorado.  Until  other 
and  better  routes  are  opened,  it  stands  grim,  terrible,  and  at  times  impass- 
able. No  faint  heart  or  debilitated  frame  is  sufficient  to  make  that  appalling 
dimb,  which  has  proven  the  ladder  to  death  for  scores  of  adventurous  gold 
seekers. 
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There  are  about  sixty  days  during  the  average  year  that  may  be  called 
dear  weather  in  Alaska.  Wlien  OUie  Boynton  and  Judson  Ashwell  faced 
the  task,  shortly  after  daybreak,  or  about  three  o'clock,  the  sky  was  threat- 
ening, but  no  snow  was  falling,  and  there  was  little  wind. 

OUie  was  in  front,  with  the  rope  running  over  his  right  shoulder,  his 
thick  coat  buttoned  closely  to  his  chin,  and  his  fur  cap  pulled  well  down. 
Both  he  and  Jud  wore  snow  glasses,  for  even  when  the  sun  is  not  shining 
the  spotless  whiteness  is  likely  to  produce  temporary  blindness. 

'*  All  ready  ?  "  called  OUie,  from  the  front. 

**  All  ready,"  was  the  response,  as  Jud  placed  his  hands  against  the  bulky 
load  and  gave  a  push  which  started  the  narrow  sled  forward,  the  task  seem- 
ing so  easy  that  they  felt  that  they  could  go  on  for  hours  without  fatigue. 

The  route  from  Dyea  was  five  miles  over  the  ice  when  the  Dyea  canyon 
is  reached.  This  is  two  miles  in  length  and  fifty  feet  wide.  It  is  impass- 
able for  boats,  but  the  ice  can  be  used  while  it  lasts.  After  that  the  trail 
follows  the  eastern  side  of  the  canyon. 

The  two  pressed  steadily  forward,  and  made  the  seven  miles  without 
difficulty  or  special  weariness.  The  air  was  crisp  and  invigorating,  and 
their  natural  strength  and  previous  training  stood  them  well.  The  deep 
snow  packed  under  their  feet,  rendering  snowshoes  unnecessary,  though 
many  travelers  wear  them  at  such  times. 

The  skies  remained  clouded,  the  cold  was  intense,  and  occasionally  a  few 
flakes  of  snow  danced  past  their  faces.  Beyond  the  canyon  they  came  to  a 
stretch  of  woods  which  have  been  named  Pleasant  Camp. 

Why  it  should  be  called  thus  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  since  it  does  not 
possess  the  least  convenience,  expeptin^the  pines  and  hemlocks  that  furnish 
fuel.  There  is  no  building,  and  not  even  the  ruins  of  an  old  cabin  of  which 
the  traveler  can  avail  himself. 

The  young  men  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  load  and  ate  a  cold  lunch, 
instead  of  going  into  camp,  for  they  intended  to  push  on  further  before 
making  an  extended  halt.  When  fully  rested  they  were  off  again,  Jud 
taking  his  place  at  the  front,  while  his  companion  acted  as  pusher. 

They  had  not  gone  far  when,  as  if  by  magic,  the  air  was  so  fiUed  with 
whirling  snowflakes  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  more  than  ten  feet  in  any 
direction.  Still,  as  there  were  signs  of  a  trail  left  by  those  who  had  preceded 
them,  the  two  went  forward,  sustained  by  their  superb  strength  and  powers 
of  endurance. 

At  intervals  Jud  glanced  up  to  see  where  he  was  going,  and  then  bent 
his  head  and  applied  himself  to  his  work. 

While  the  snow  was  still  flying  and  he  was  pulling  like  a  good  fellow, 
he  looked  up  and  caught  the  outlines  of  a  man  through  the  white  mist  in 
front.     He  called  to  OUie,  and  the  two  stopped. 

From  out  of  the  storm  emerged  one — two — three — four  men,  muffled  in 
cumbrous  clothing,  and  all  bearing  heavy  packs  on  their  shoulders.  When 
they  descried  the  sled  and  the  couple  in  their  path  they  halted. 

**  Hello!"  called  the  foremost.  */0n  your  way  to  the  Klondike,  I 
suppose  !  *' 
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'  *  Yes, ' '  replied  Jud .     *  *  Have  you  made  your  pile  and  started  for  home  ? ' ' 

'*  Pile  be  hanged  !  '*  growled  another  of  the  men.  **  We've  got  all  we 
want  of  this  infernal  country.  Take  our  advice  and  turn  back  while  you're 
able  to  do  so." 

"Why?'* 

**  For  the  good  reason  that  you'll  never  get  through  that  devilish  Chil- 
koot  Pass.     If  we  had  kept  on  we  never  should  have  been  here." 

• '  There  is  no  doubt  of  that. " 

"  I  mean  we  should  have  been  lying  at  the  bottom,  with  not  a  whole  bone 
in  our  bodies. ' ' 

**  But  others  have  gone  through?"  % 

"I  don't  believe  it;  no  living  man  can  get  through.  Those  that  have 
reached  the  Klondike  have  done  it  by  some  other  route.     Don't  be  fools  1  " 

**  We  should  be  if  we  turned  about.  We  are  going  forward,  and,  the 
Lord  willing,  we  shall  climb  Chilkoot  and  go  through  to  the  Klondike." 

*  *  As  you  please  ;  good  luck  to  you  ! ' ' 

And  turning  out  for  the  sled,  the  party  trudged  homeward,  where  it  is  to 
be  hoped  they  arrived  without  accident. 

As  full  of  pluck  as  ever,  Ollie  and  Jud  pushed  on  until  they  reached  the 
place  known  as  Sheep  Camp,  which  Jud  identified  from  the  descriptions 
he  had  received,  though  its  existence  was  unsuspected  by  his  companion. 
The  ascent  had  been  steady  though  gradual,  and  after  a  rest,  they  kept  on 
to  Stone  House,  which  is  simply  a  clump  of  big  rocks. 

**  We  have  now  reached  the  timber  line,"  said  Jud,  *'  and  won't  be  able 
to  get  a  stick  of  wood  until  we  pass  down  on  the  other  side. ' ' 

'*  The  day  is  so  far  spent  that  it  seems  best  to  go  into  camp. " 

"By  all  means.  It  looks  as  if  a  storm  is  brewing,  and  it  won'^t  do  to 
tackle  the  pass  till  we  have  fair  weather.  We  may  have  to  wait  two  weeks," 

''Gee  whiz  !"  exclaimed  Ollie,  as  he  began  disentangling  the  needed 
articles  from  the  compact  mass  on  the  sled.  . 

The  tent  was  set  up  on  the  snow,  into  which  the  stakes  were  pushed. 
Wood  and  branches  were  cut  and  brought.  The  Yukon  stove  was  adjusted 
upon  several  extended  limbs  ;  so  that  while  it  melted  the  snow  directly 
beneath,  the  length  of  the  supports  still  held  it  upright. 

The  hemlock  branches  placed  on  the  snow  were  covered  with  a  strip  of 
canvas,  over  which  the  blankets  were  spread,  the  whole  forming  a  comfort- 
able, springy  bed.  Then  the  ingenious  Ollie  made  some  excellent  coffee, 
using  melted  snow,  and  with  the  baking  powder,  evolved  a  number  of  light, 
flaky  biscuits,  which  could  not  have  been  more  appetizing. 

'*  The  sugar  is  all  that  can  be  desired,"  he  remarked,  as  he  stirred  it  into 
his  coffee,   **  but  this  butter  needs  a  hammer  and  chisel." 

'*  We  have  one  of  the  greatest  trials  of  the  trip  before  us,"  said  Ashwell, 
"  f or  I  have  been  warned  that  we  must  not  attempt  the  pass  until  the  weather 
is  favorable." 

* '  And  when  will  that  be  ?  " 

**No  one  can  say;  men  have  been  held  here  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
while  the  tempest  raged.     I  can  only  hope  we  shall  be  more  fortunate." 
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Ollie  Boynton's  faoe  became  serious.    • 

*'  How  high  is  the  summit  ?  *' 

''  Thirty  five  hundred  feet,  but  the  pass  itself  is  five  hundred  feet  lower. 
The  crest  is  now  veiled  in  clouds,  and  it  would  be  certain  death  to  attempt 
its  passage.  We  must  make  the  best  of  it,  and  wait  here  till  the  weather 
moderates." 

The  storm  steadily  increased  in  fury.  The  tent  trembled  under  the 
impact  of  the  howling  gale,  and  Ollie  adjusted  the  stakes  more  securely. 
When  he  ventured  outside,  the  arctic  air  was  white  with  driving  sleet  and 
fine  particles,  which  cut  the  face  like  bird  shot. 

Toward  night,  five  forms  looking  like  huge  lumps  of  snow,  wrapped  in 
blankets  and  bending  low  against  the  whirling  tempest,  straggled  in  front 
of  the  tent,  near  enough  to  touch  it,  but  without  giving  it  any  attention. 
They  were  struggling  toward  Dyea,  driven  back  by  the  white  death  that 
seemed  to  hold  the  world  in  its  terrible  embrace. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  until  the  rage  of  the  elements  ceased. 
The  young  men  lay  on  their  blankets,  burning  the  wood  sparingly,  and 
talked  of  their  college  days,  and  of  everything  they  could  call  to  mind,  until 
they  grew  tired  of  each  other's  voices  and* lay  quiet  and  motionless,  deep  in 
thought. 

What  disturbed  them  was  the  knowledge  that  if  they  were  held  long 
where  they  were  their  fuel  would  give  out.  Although  their  tent  was  set  up 
near  where  a  large  stretch  of  wood  had  stood  for  years,  yet  a  good  deal  of  it 
had  been  cut  away  by  those  who  preceded  them,  and  it  would  be  a  hard  task 
to  procure  more. 

Finally  they  fell  asleep,  neither  awaking  until  the  short  night  was  at 
an  end. 

Ollie  was  the  first  to  rouse  himself,  and  he  hastened  to  unfasten  the  flap 
of  the  tent  and  peer  out.  He  was  instantly  bombarded  so  furiously  by  the 
sleet  that  he  was  forced  backward  and  almost  swept  off  his  feet.  The  snow 
had  banked  up  to  the  height  of  a  yard,  and  was  whirling  through  the  air. 
more  resistlessly  than  ever. 

The  only  favorable  feature  about  it  was  that  the  tent  was  fixed  more 
securely  in  place  by  this  environment. 

"  Gee  whiz  !  '*  he  exclaimed.  *'  I  don't  know  that  those  fellows  who 
turned  back  were  such  fools  after  all.  If  this  keeps  on,  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  follow  them." 

Ashwell  took  a  more  guarded  survey  of  the  outside.  It  looked  as  if  an 
immense  avalanche  was  churned  into  billions  of  rifts  and  particles  that  were 
gyrating  through  the  air  with  a  fierceness  beyond  imagination. 

The  cold  was  more  intense  than  at  any  time  yet,  and  the  fire  having  died 
out  in  the  stove,  the  two  set  to  work  as  well  as  their  benumbed  fingers 
would  permit  to  renew  it. 

'*  That  blizzard  that  swept  over  the  country  ten  years  ago  wasn't  a  cir- 
cumstance compared  to  this,"  remarked  the  young  giant ;  ''  and  yet  it  killed 
hundreds  of  people  on  land  and  sea." 

**  And  the  worst  of  it  is,"  said  Ashwell,  feeling  the  first  thrill  of  alarm, 
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'*the  wood  we  have  here  won't  last  us  through  the  day.     What  shall 
we  do?" 

**  Get  more,"  was  the  vigorous  response  of  Ollie. 

''  That  is  impossible  until  the  tempest  abates,  and  I  can  see  no  signs 
of  that." 

*'  *  Nothing  is  impossible  to  him  who  wills/  "  repeated  the  big  fellow, 
quoting  words  that  had  been  addressed  to  him  when  he  was  pursuing  his 
studies  in  college  ;  but  the  assurance  brought  little  comfort  to  his  practical 
companion. 

When  the  little  Yukon  stove  glowed  red,  the  warmth  filled  the  interior  of 
the  tent ;  for  with  every  side  banked  by  the  snow  the  heat  was  lost  more 
slowly  than  would  have  been  the  case  without  such  protection. 

Ollie  prepared  the  morning  meal,  and  it  was  certainly  extraordinary  that, 
when  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  tempest,  they  were  able  to  provide  them- 
selves with  hot  coffee,  warm  meat,  and  light  bread.  With  prudent  foresight, 
they  cooked  food  for  their  future  wants,  since  there  was  no  saying  when  a 
second  opportunity  would  be  presented. 

The  air  within  became  close  and  impure,  but  it  was  a  certain  choice 
between  that  and  freezing.  A  fstint,  shadowy,  irregular  line  that  the  eye 
could  trace  along  the  walls  of  the  tent  showed  where  the  snow  was  climbing 
steadily  higher,  with  the  promise  of  soon  overwhelming  them. 

It  could  be  heard  sifting  against  the  peaked  portion  which  still  obtruded 
above,  and  dashing  on  beyond  in  the  white  gloom,  with  shrieks  that  sounded 
like  the  voices  of  the  sprites  of  the  storm  exulting  over  the  victims  they  had 
caught  in  their  toils. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  afternoon  when  only  three  sticks  were  left  beside 
the  stove,  and  those  were  the  supports  upon  which  it  was  resting.  They 
were  drawn  forth  and  cut  in  two  to  serve  for  fuel,  while  hemlock  boughs 
were  shoved  beneath  to  take  their  place.  ^ 

Suddenly  Ollie  Boynton  rose  to  his  feet  and  stretched  his  huge  arms. 
.     *•  I'm  going  to  try  it,  Jud,"  he  said. 

* '  Try  what  ?  * '  asked  his  startled  friend. 

*'  To  get  more  wood  ;  we  must  have  it." 

"  You  are  certain  to  perish  in  the  tempest." 

**  It  looks  dubious,  I'll  admit,  but  if  we  don't  get  the  wood  we'll  freeze 
to  death,  so  it  will  be  the  same  in  either  case.  I'm  dying  for  a  little  exer- 
cise.   Don't  try  to  dissuade  me  ;  my  mind  is  made  up." 

•*Then  I'll  go  with  you." 

*'  You'll  stay  right  where  you  are.  If  I  lose  my  way,  I  want  you  here  to 
shout  so  as  to  help  me  find  it.     That's  the  plan." 

This  was  prudent,  and  Ashwell  had  no  choice  but  to  consent. 

Ollie  shoved  his  trousers  down  into  his  high  rubber  boots,  buttoned  his 
thick  coat  to  his  chin,  drew  his  cap  over  his  ears,  donned  his  heavy  mittens, 
and  thrust  the  handle  of  the  keen  edged  hatchet  into  his  pocket,  with  the 
blade  between  his  hand  and  coat,  so  as  to  prevent  its  loss,  and  then,  with  a 
brief  good  by,  he  drew  aside  the  flap  and  literally  dived  into  the  fearful 
tempest. 
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Jud  was  rfght  behiud  to  close  the  entrance  and  to  watch  him,  but  the 
fellow  vanished  as  speedily  as  if  he  had  plunged  into  a  maelstrom. 


Chapter  V. — The  White  Death. 

Jud  Ashweli*  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  circumscribed  space,  filled  with 
a  dread  that  he  had  not  known  since  his  arrival  in  Alaska.  Hope  and  youth- 
ful vigor  had  made  the  obstacles  that  seemed  insurmountable  to  others  trifles 
to  him  and  his  companion. 

They  had  laughed  at  the  warnings  of  the  returning  miners,  and  were 
certain  nothing  could  arise  that  would  turn  them  back,  but  for  the  first  time 
he  realized  that  he  was  standing  in  the  presence  of  the  terrible  white  death, 
which  has  crushed  the  life  out  of  many  a  strong  man  while  fighting  his 
way  through  Chilkoot  Pass.  ^ 

*'  He  never  canijiake  his  way  to  the  wood  and  back' again.  He  cannot 
see  a  foot  in  front  of  his  face.  Despite  his  great  strength  and  endurance,  he 
must  sink  down  and  die  before  he  reaches  the  timber.  He  never  ought  to 
have  started,  but  I  could  not  stop  him. ' ' 

Overcome  by  emotion,  he  sat  down  on  his  couch,  overcome  by  hopeless 
despair.  He  believed  that  nothing  could  save  them  from  perishing.  Like 
many  others,  they  must  die  at  the  threshold  of  the  modem  Eldorado. 

But  the  sturdy  youth  soon  rallied  from  his  extreme  depression.  Despite 
the  frightful  situation,  he  resolved  not  to  give  up  while  life  remained.  He 
looked  at  his  watch  and  murmured  : 

*'  He  has  been  gone  about  fifteen  minutes  ;  he  will  be  back  within  an 
hour  or  he  will  never  be  back  at  all.*' 

Anything  was  preferable  to  idleness,  and  he  devoted  his  time  to  read- 
justing the  interior  of  the  tent.  It  would  seem  that,  inclosed  by  the  snow 
walls,  and  with  their  green  boughs,  their  blankets,  and  their  own  vigorous 
constitutions,  they  might  be  able  to  fight  off  the  grim  destroyer  for  a  time. 

'*  There  is  warmth  in  snow,*' he  repeated  to  himself.  **  The  Eskimos 
live  in  houses  made  of  it  or  ice,  and  it  has  saved  many  a  man  and  animal 
from  perishing.  Ollie  made  a  dreadful  mistake  in  not  staying  here  and 
braving  it  out  with  me.'* 

He  forced  himself  to  wait  while  the  leaden  minutes  moved  along  until 
the  hour  was  gone.     Then  his  apprehension  became  agony. 

Drawing  his  thick  clothing  about  him  as  his  friend  had  done,  he  took  a 
header  through  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  and  resolutely  held  his  feet,  though 
at  first  he  gasped  for  breath.  When  he  tried  to  open  his  blinking  eyes, 
they  were  filled  with  snow,  and  he  could  see  nothing  but  one  mass  of  whirl- 
ing, eddying,  rushing  particles  that  fairly  smothered  him. 

He  dared  not  take  three  steps  from  the  tent  ;  for  had  he  done  so,  he 
would  have  become  confused  and  unable  to  find  his  way  back.  What,  then, 
must  have  been  the  fate  of  Boynton  ? 

Raisiqg  his  voice,  he  shouted  again  and  again,  but  each  time  it  seemed  as 
if  the  dull  tones  did  not  penetrate  six  feet  from  his  mouth. 

They   could   be   of   no  help  to  his  friend,  though  he  called  again  and 
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again.  Then,  with  despair  once  more  creeping  into  his  hearf,  he  turned  to 
reenter  the  tent. 

At  that  moment,  his  back  being  against  the  hurricane,  he  saw  that  the 
snow  between  him  and  the  entrance  was  churned  and  rumpled  as  if  twisted 
by  a  whirlwind.  Suspecting  nothing,  he  struggled  on,  but  the  turmoil 
continued. 

Something  was  wallowing  in  the  drifts,  and  literally  rolled  through  the 
opening  into  the  tent.  He  followed,  dazed  and  wondering,  suspecting  it 
was  some  storm  driven  animal,  but  within  the  dim  interior  he  recognized, 
with  a  thrill  of  joy,  his  friend.  -^ 

**  Gee  whiz  !  *'  exclaimed  the  shaggy  giant,  shaking  the  snow  from  him. 
**  This  beats  bucking  the  center  ;  I  don't  think  I'll  try  it  again." 

Jud  flung  his  arms  about  his  comrade. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  never  expected  to  see  you  again  !  ** 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  I'd  be  back?  "  he  asked,  still  shaking  and  brushing 
off  the  clinging  snow. 

His  cheeks  were  red,  he  was  panting,  and  he  had  unquestionably  secured 
all  the  exercise  he  craved. 

"  You  did,  but  I  shall  never  be  able  to  understand  how  you  succeeded." 

'*  I  didn't  go  far  when  I  discovered  the  wood  was  lost.  I  hunted  a  good 
while  for  it,  but  had  to  give  up,  and  then  set  out  to  find  my  way  back  to  the 
tent." 

"  Did  you  hear  me  call  ?  " 

''  Not  a  single  call  ;  I  had  no  idea  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  it 
was  Providence  that  guided  me. '  * 

"  So  it  was — so  it  was,"  repeated  the  grateful  Ashwell ;  **  and  you  will 
not  repeat  the  attempt  ?  '* 

*'  Not  for  some  time  to  come,"  was  the  cheery  response,  as  the  big 
^cllow,  still  panting,  sat  down  on  the  couch. 

Since  it  was  evident  that  they  must  brave  it  out  without  any  artificial 
warmth,  they  made  every  preparation  for  doing  so. 

It  seems  singular  that  that  which  brought  all  this  tremendous  peril  upon 
them  brought  with  it  also  an  element  of  safety,  but  such  was  the  fact.  The 
snow  that  had  crept  well  up  toward  the  top  of  the  tent  shut  out  the  terrific 
gale,  and  shut  in  much  of  the  warmth  produced  by  respiration  and  the 
natural  heat  of  their  bodies.  The  air  was  many  degrees  milder  than  qv  the 
outside. 

Then,  too,  they  had  warm  clothing  and  blankets.  Wrapping  themselves 
in  the  latter,  they  lay  down  on  the  couch  with  their  backs  touching,  and 
gained  additional  warmth. 

And  thus  curled  up,  with  the  moaning  tempest  raging  around  and  over 
them,  they  dozed,  slept,  and  lay  awake  for  hours — waiting — waiting — 
waiting. 

But  for  their  watches,  they  would  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  the 
passage  of  time.  They  became  hungry,  but  agreed  that  it  was  better  to 
retain  their  position  rather  than  to  become  chilled,  through  moving  about 
and  eating,  so  they  lay  still. 
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When  Jud  Ashwell  opened  his  eyes  again»  everything  was  in  blank  dark- 
mess.  He  believed  night  had  come,  though  it  might  be  because  the  snow 
was  several  feet  over  the  crest  of  their  tent. 

Then  he  sank  into  sleep  once  more,  and  when  he  awoke  the  light  within 
permitted  him  to  see  through  the  canvas  the  faint  line  which  showed  that 
the  snow  was  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  tent. 

Ollie  was  also  astir,  and  both  agreed  that  there  was  a  cessation  in  the 
tempest.  The  larger  man  pulled  aside  the  flap,  and  struggled  through  the 
enveloping  snow.     The  next  moment  he  shouted  : 

**  Hurrah  !     The  sun  is  shining.     Get  ready  to  start  !  " 

The  news  was  true,  and  filled  them  with  delight  and  hope.  They  ate  a 
substantial  meal,  and  then  began  digging  out  their  sled  and  its  load  from 
the  snow. 

This  was  a  laborious  task,  but  was  finally  accomplished.  Then,  with  the 
young  giant  in  front,  and  Ashwell  pushing  at  the  rear,  they  began  the 
fearful  struggle  through  the  Chilkoot.  The  depth  to  which  they  sank  at 
every  step  made  their  progress  not  only  slow,  but  exceedingly  tiresome. 

To  their  vast  relief,  they  soon  reached  a  place  where  there  was  less  snow, 
and  it  was  so  packed  that  they  were  able  to  walk  on  top  with  only  a  slight 
sinking  of  their  feet.  This  was  encouraging,  and  the  weather  continued 
favorable. 

For  a  mile  or  more  the  way  led  over  successive  plateaus,  which  had  been 
gnawed  out  beneath  by  water  courses,  so  that  the  two  were  traveling  over  a 
crust  at  least  twenty  feet  above  ground.  Only  the  leader's  constant  care 
prevented  his  plunging  into  these  crevasses. 

The  plateaus  grow  steeper  with  the  advance,  and  the  two  were  forced 
often  to  pause  and  rest.  At  such  times  Ollie  slewed  the  sled  around  to  pre- 
vent its  slipping  back  against  his  friend  on  the  sharp  incline. 

With  all  bis  prodigious  strength,  the  leader  found  himself  often  leaning 
so  far  forward  that  his  nose  was  within  a  few  inches  of  the  snow.  They 
were  following  no  path,  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  every  rod's  advance 
increased  the  difiSculty. 

**  I  have  learned  why  so  many  of  these  people  give  up,"  reflected  Jud, 
"and  yet  it  seems  strange  they  should  do  so,  after  coming  this  far. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  and  danger  on  the  other  side,  but  nothing  like 
this Hello  !*' 

The  slewing  round  of  the  sled  told  him  that  Ollie  had  halted  for 
another  rest. 

**  How  are  you  enjoying  yourself  !  *'  called  the  big  fellow,  over  the  top 
of  the  load. 

Never  better.     You  are  not  tired  again  ?  '' 

Not  specially,  but  there's  another  snow  squall  coming,  and  this  isn't 
the  best  place  in  the  world  to  be  caught  in  it." 

**  Then  it's  prudent  to  go  on.     We  must  be  pretty  near  the  summit." 

''If  it  gets  any  steeper  we'll  have  to  cut  steps  in  the  snow." 

'*  I  hope  you  don't  call  this  hard  work." 

The  snow  squall  came  up  suddenly,  and  they  were  wrapped  in  the  billions 
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of  particles  'which  swirled  about  them.  Even  OUie,  with  all  his  courage, 
doubted  the  expediency  of  going  on. 

They  were  following  no  trail,  for  it  was  impossible  that  there  should  be 
any.  The  ledge  along  which  he  was  threading  his  way  was  only  a  very  few 
feet  in  width,  and  the  bulk  of  the  load,  scraping  against  the  wall  of  rocks; 
forced  the  vehicle  so  far  toward  the  abyss  that  the  outer  runner  was  on  the 
edge,  and  a  little  more  would  send  the  whole  thing  over. 

Still,  it  seemed  as  safe  to  go  forward  as  to  stand  still,  and  the  knowledge 
that  they  were  quite  near  the  crest  spurred  the  leader  to  his  utmost. 

Pulling  like  an  ox,  he  picked  out  his  steps  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
tried  to  pierce  the  snowy  gloom  far  enough  to  see  the  last  plateau  which 
marked  the  termination  of  the  climb,  and  which  seemed  almost  within  reach 
of  his  extended  hand. 

By  and  by  it  struck  him  that  Jud  was  not  helping  as  he  ought. 

'*  Come,  old  fellow,  get  a  move  on  you  !  '*  he  called. 

There  was  no  response,  nor  could  he  feel  any  lessening  of  the  dead  pull 
he  was  compelled  to  put  forth.  A  little  startled,  he  kept  on  until  he  struck 
a  wider  space,  when  he  slewed  the  sled  sideways  again,  so  as  to  hold  it  in 
poise,  and  then  looked  around  its  end. 

Jud  Ashwell  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  ! 

' '  Great  heavens  !  He  has  fallen  over  the  cliff  ! ' '  gasped  Ollie,  so  over- 
come that  he  grew  dizzy  and  narrowly  escaped  pitching  down  the  awful 
ravine  himself. 


Chapter  VI. — The  Boat  Builders. 

Rali«ying  from  the  fearful  shock,  Ollie  Boynton  stepped  carefully  past 
the  twisted  sled  and  its  load,  and  strode  down  the  steep  incline  with  a  haste 
that  threatened  to  precipitate  him  into  the  yawning  gulf  after  his  comrade. 

The  snow  was  everywhere  and  his  support  treacherous,  but  he  was 
inspired  by  a  dread  more  awful  than  had  ever  harrowed  his  soul. 

*'Jud,  Jud!''  he  called,  through  the  swirling  tempest.  ''Speak,  or  I 
shall  leap  over  the  cliff  after  you  !  " 

He  strode  several  rods,  still  calling  wildly  to  his  friend,  when  his  strain- 
ing ears  caught  a  faint  sound.     He  abruptly  checked  himself  and  listened. 

All  was  still  except  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  tempest. 

"Jud,  Jud!     If  alive " 

"  Here,  Ollie  !     Quick  !     I  can't  hold  on  much  longer  !  " 

The  voice  came  from  a  point  directly  below  where  the  listener  was  stand- 
ing.    He  leaned  over  the  edge  and  peered  into  the  abyss. 

But  for  the  blinding  snow  he  could  have  seen  hundreds  of  feet  almost 
perpendicularly  downwards.  As  it  was,  he  discerned  something  very  faintly, 
and  stooped  lower  to  help  his  eyesight. 

Then  he  saw  his  friend.  When  he  lost  his  footing,  he  had  instinctively 
flung  out  his  arms  to  clutch  something.  He  had  fallen  only  a  few  feet 
when  he  passed  by  a  sharply  projecting  crag,  around  which  he  threw  both 
arms,  and  held  on  for  dear  life. 


ij 
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His  heavy  clofhing,  his  thickly  mittened  hands,  and  the  shortness  of  the 
support,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  draw  himself  upward.  There  was  so 
little  room  for  his  body  and  limbs  that  a  professional  acrobat  could  not 
have  done  it. 

Hanging  thus,  he  called  to  his  friend,  as  he  had  done  at  the  instant 
of  going  over,  but  the  tempest  and  the  rasping  of  the  sled  prevented  the 
cry  reaching  the  muffled  ears  of  Ollie,  who  now  heard  him  distinctly. 

*'  Hold  on  a  minute  longer !  "  he  called,  kneeling  down. 

**I  can  hold  on  well  enough,"  called  back  Jud,  *'but  one  of  my 
mittens  is  slipping  and  I  can't  stop  it." 

An  eddy  in  the  wind  disclosed  the  white,  upturned  countenance  of  hi$ 
f^-iend,  and  enabled  the  rescuer  to  locate  him.  Extending  himself  on  his 
face  along  the  ledge  over  which  the  sled  had  been  dragged,  XDllie,  first 
renK>ving  a  mitten,  reached  down  with  his  right  hand. 

The  iron  fingers  were  inserted  back  of  his  friend's  neck  and  a  firm  grip 
taken  of  the  heavy  collar.  The  next  instant,  it  was  as  if  Jud  Ashwell  had 
been  caught  by  a  giant  hook,  for  he  shot  upward  through  the  air,  and  was 
deposited  on  the  ledge  with  a  thump  that  made  his  teeth  rattle. 

'*  Can't  you  drop  a  fellow  a  little  easier  than  that?  "  asked  Jud,  as  soon 
as  he  got  his  bearings. 

**  I  suppose  I  might  if  I  had  wished,  but  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  that 
this  is  no  time  for  fooling.     Are  you  ready  to  do  your  part  in  pushing  ?  " 

**  Yes  ;  go  ahead.  If  I  slip  again  I'll  hang  fast  to  the  sled,  so  as  to  pull 
that  and  you  over  with  me." 

**  Not  much  you  won't,  for  I'll  let  go." 

**  We  must  be  pretty  near  the  top." 

''It  is  ooly  a  little  way,  but  it's  mighty  rough;  we  can't  be  too 
careful." 

Jud  Ashwell  needed  no  reminder  of  this,  for  his  close  call  was  one  that 
he  can  never  think  of  as  long  as  he  lives  Without  a  shudder. 

But  the  summit  of  the.  fearful  pass  was  attained,  and  though  the  terrific 
storm  was  still  raging,  the  plucky  young  men  pushed  on. 

For  half  a  mile  the  descent  was  steep,  and  it  required  great  care  and  the 
putting  forth  of  all  their  strength  to  prevent  the  sled  and  its  load  from  run- 
ning away  from  them. 

As  if  nature  was  wearied  with  the  effort  of  driving  them  back,  there  was 
a  noticeable  moderation  in  the  elements.  Their  climb  had  been  not  only 
laborious,  but  had  occupied  them  several  hours,  and  when  they  reached  the 
edge  of  the  timber,  seven  miles  below  the  summit  of  the  pass,  it  was  already 
growing  dark. 

The  tent  was  set  up  in  the  snow,  and  they  went  into  camp  three  miles 
from  the  first  sheet  of  water,  known  as  lyake  Linderman.  Wood  was  suffi- 
ciently plentiful  to  furnish  all  they  needed  for  cooking  purposes,  after  which 
they  wrapped  themselves  in  their  blankets  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  rugged, 
healthy,  wearied  toilers  who  had  well  earned  their  rest. 

They  were  astir  at  an  early  hour,  and  when  they  reached  the  shore  of 
the  lake  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  entered  into  a  new  world. 
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The  water  was  clear  of  ice,  except  along  the  shores.  The  lake  is  about 
five  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide.  At  the  head  the  hills  rise  abruptly, 
but  are  not  so  steep  at  the  foot. 

When  the  gold  seekers  descended  the  path,  and  paused  with  their  sled 
and  looked  about  them,  they  saw  fully  a  hundred  men  to  the  right  and  left, 
all  busy  in  constructing  boats  with  which  to  make  the  rest  of  the  journey  to 
Dawson  City,  hundreds  of  miles  distant.  Near  at  hatid  were  two  Thlinkit 
Indians,  with  a  large  flat  boat  or  scow,  with  which  they  offered  to  carry  the 
newoomers  to  the  foot  of  the  lake  for  a  price  that  was  about  five  times  what 
they  ought  to  have  asked. 

'' Jud/'  said  Ollie,  turning  toward  him,"  we  shall  have  to  have  a  boat  of 
our  own  after  reaching  the  other  end  of  the  lake,  shall  we  not  ?  *' 

**  Yes..    It  is  impossible  to  go  on  without  it.*' 

*•  Then  l^t's  build  one  right  here  that  will  take  us  through." 

'*  We  haven't  the  tools  nor  the  kind  of  lumber,  nor  anything,  in  fact, 
except  our  hatchets  an^  axes.  Sometimes  the  miners  build  a  double  decked 
raft,  which  has  to  be  abandoned!  further  along,  and  a  new  one  built." 

*'  But  the  right  kind  of  boat  will  serve  for  the  whole  distance?  " 

'*  It  willj  though  we  shall  have  to  portage  at  one  or  two  points.  But 
how  shall  we  build  a  boat  withou^the  utensils  and  material  ?" 

**  Come  with  me." 

Moving  along  the  side  of  the  lake,  they  passed  several  groups  of  boat 
builders,  all  so  absorbed  in  their  work  that  they  hardly  glanced  up. 

Ollie  paused  before  three  men  who  had  their  craft  almost  finished. 

''That  boat  isn't  worth  its  weight  in  shoestrings,"  was  his  comment, 
after  a  survey  of  the  structure. 

Two  of  the  men  gave  no  heed  to  the  remark,  but  the  thi^,  a  grizzled, 
glum  looking  fellow  in  middle  life,  looked  up,  with  the  surly  query  : 

* '  What  do  you  know  about  it  ?  " 

''Enough  to  tell  you  that  if 'you  attempt  to  shoot  the  rapids  in  that 
flimsy  shell  you'll  all  be  drowned." 

' '  What's  the  matter  with  it  ?  " 

"  It  has  no  strength,  and  will  collapse  like  an  eggshell  when  it  strikes  a 
rock.     Any  man  who  trusts  himself  to  such  a  thing  is  a  fool." 

"  Well,  if  you'll  attend  to  your  own  business,  we'll  attend  to  ours  ;  when 
we  want  advice  from  you  we'll  ask  for  it.    Move  on  or  you'll  get  into  trouble. " 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  get  into  trouble,"  drawled  Ollie,  "  but  I  have  heard 
something  about  a  fool  continuing  to  be  such  even  after  you  have  brayed 
him  in  a  mortar.     Go  on  and  go  to  the  dickens,  as  you  surely  will." 

And  the  young  giant  sauntered  some  distance  further,  to  where  two  men 
were  similarly  occupied. 

"  Friends,"  said  Ollie,  "  you  are  putting  together  a  pretty  fair  boat,  but 
it  is  dangerously  weak. ' ' 

The  two  paused  in  their  work,  and,  sitting  down  on  the  gunwale,  looked 
at  the  speaker  with  interest. 

Both  were  under  thirty,  intelligent,  and  with  pleasing  manners.  It  was 
the  younger  who  spoke  : 


> 
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'*  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right,  and  Jim  and  I  have  been  figuring  over 
the  matter  ;  but  boat  building  is  a  new  business  to  us,  and  we  are  really  at  a 
loss  what  to  do.  If  you  can  help  U5,  we  shall  be  willing  to  pay  you  for  the 
favor.*' 

Big  Ollie  was  standing  with  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  great  coat. 
His  quick  eye  had  taken  in  everything. 

Never  had  he  attempted  to  construct  a  boat,  except  to*whittle  out  a  toy 
one,  and  yet  his  marvelous  mechanical  ability  qualified  him  to  give  valuable 
counsel  to  a  professional  shipbuilder.  Now,  throwing  aside  his  heavy  coat, 
he  took  up  an  adze  and  went  to  work,  while  the  owners  of  the  craft  and 
Jud  Ashwell  admiringly  watched  him. 

The  boat  was  not  of  the  ordinary  scow  pattern,  for  the  high  waves  in 
some  of  the  lakes  would  have  swamped  it,  but  it  was  oblong,  and  about 
twenty  feet  in  length.  The  lines  were  good,  but,  as  Ollie  had  declared,  it 
had  more  than  one  fatally  weak  point. 

He  hewed  out  several  sturdy  knees,  spiked  them  into  position,  drove  a 
nail  here  and  another  there,  pounded  oakum  into  unsuspected  crevices, 
smeared  pitch  over  the  whole,  and  in  short  strengthened  the  craft  in  every 
way  possible. 

*' There,"  he  said,  when  it  was  completed,  as  he  stood  back  and  criti- 
cally surveyed  it,  '*  that  is  strong  enough  to  stand  a  nipping  in  the  ice  with 
Peary  or  Nansen.** 

The  young  men  were  delighted. 

'**You  have  done  us  a  favor  beyond  value  ;  we  are  not  overburdened 
with  funds,  but  shall  be  glad  to  pay  you  well  for  your  aid. '  * 

"My  friends,  I  don't  want  any  of  your  money,"  replied  the  smiling 
giant,  **  but  my  comrade  and  I  must  have  a  boat.  You  have  enough  timber 
left,  with  what  I  may  buy  from  others,  to  give  us  the  material  we  need.  If 
you  will  lend  us  the  use  of  your  tools,  we  shall  be  well  repaid." 

The  young  men  not  only  did  this,  but  gave  their  help  to  the  task. 

Ollie  was  in  his  element  and  enjoyed  his  work.  He  made  the  others 
fetch  and  carry,  saw  and  hew,  drive  nails  and  apply  oakum  and  pitch,  while 
he  superintended  the  work,  himself  doing  that  which  required  deftness  and 
skill. 

Under  his  astonishing  manipulation  the  boat  steadily  approached  com- 
pletion, and  when  finished,  it  may  be  said  that  in  grace  and  strength  no 
other  craft  along  Lake  Linderman  equaled  it. 


Chapter  VII. — White  Horse  Rapids. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  When  the  craft  which 
Ollie  Boynton  had  helped  to  build  was  loaded  with  the  goods  of  the  owners, 
and  they  took  their  seats  in  it,  no  swan  ever  rode  the  water  more  grace- 
fully.    The  interior  remained  as  dry  as  a  powder  horn. 

It  was  fitted  with  oars  and  a  mast,  upon  which  a  piece  of  canvas  was 
spread,  for  the  wind  was  favorable.  It  sat  high  in  the  water,  and  above  all 
was  as  strong  as  it  could  be. 
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OUie's  boat  was  of  similar  make,  but  was  better,  because  no  mistakes 
had  been  made  from  the  layrng  of  the  keel.  It  was  a  work  of  art  from 
beginning  |to  end,  and  Jud  could  not  withhold  his  praise. 

"  Ollie,  I  never  saw  your  equal.  You  are  a  mechanical  genius  ;  you  are 
an  expert  at  anything  to  which  you  turn  your  hand." 

*'  It  w  rather  fair/*  replied  his  friend,  who  had  settled  back  in  the 
stern,  with  his  h&nd  on  the  tiller.  **  At  any  rate,  this  beats,  by  a  large 
majority,  climbing  Chilkoot  with  a  heavy  load  to  drag.  How  much  longer 
shall  we  need  that  sled  ?  * ' 

**  It  will  help  us  in  making  our  portages,  and  we  can  leave  it  behind  at 
the  last  lake,  for  we  shall  not  return  by  this  route. '  * 

The  young  men  whom  they  had  so  greatly  aided  started  ahead  of  them, 
and  were  more  than  a  mile  in  advance,  floating  gracefully  over  the  water. 
Directly  behind  came  the  three  who  had  rebuffed  Ollie  when  he  sought  to 
give  them  advice  in  the  building  of  their  craft. 

*'  Hello  !  "  called  the  gruff  one,  with  a  slurring  intonation.  *' You've 
got  a  purty  looking  craft  there,  but  I  wouldn't  trade  with  you." 

**  I'm  mighty  sure  you  wouldn't,  "  replied  Ollie.  **  Your  tub  is  only  fit 
for  kindling  wood,  and  if  you  try  to  shoot  any  rapid  swith  it  you  will  be 
dead  ducks. ' ' 

**  We'll  show  you  that  our  boat  is  a  blamed  sight  better  than  yours." 

**  I'll  admit  that  when  you  give  the  proof,"  replied  Ollie,  who  gave  them 
no  further  attention. 

With  the  help  of  their  sled,  the  portage  was  made  to  the  end  of  the  iS^e, 
when  they  entered  Lake  Bennet,  a  sheet  of  water  twenty  eight  miles  long, 
and  containing  a  number  of  islands. 

Here  the  wind  became  contrary  and  blew  the  water  into  white  caps 
which  often  flung  the  spray  across  and  beyond  the  boat.  But  the  comrades 
had  covered  everything  with  rubber  blankets,  and  each  donned  a  coat  of 
the  same  material,  while  the  craft  rode  the  water  **like  a  thing  of  life." 

Other  boats  were  in  sight,  but  the  occupants  were  engaged  in  attending 
to  their  own  affairs,  and  Ollie  and  Jud  lost  trace  of  the  friends  who  had 
preceded  them,  and  of  the  glum  trio  whom  they  had  outsailed. 

The  journey  was  continued  through  Caribou  Crossing  to  I^ake  Tagish, 
twenty  miles  in  extent,  through  Mud  or  Marsh  I^ake,  somewhat  longer, 
then  through  Lynx  River  for  twenty  seven  miles,  where  the  stream  was 
broad  and  the  current  swift  and  rocky. 

When  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Bennet,  they  had  passed  from  Alaska  into 
British  Columbia. 

Two  weeks  after  the  climb  of  Chilkoot  Pass,  Ollie  and  Jud  entered 
Lewes  River,  and  the  following  day  confronted  Grand  Canyon  Rapid, 
regarding  which  both  had  received  many  warnings. 

This  sweep  of  water  is  nearly  a  mile  long,  with  perpendicular  walls  of 
rock  from  seventy  five  to  a  hundred  feet  in  height.  In  the  distance  named 
the  fall  is  fully  a  hundred  feet,  and  the  current  is  so  terrific  that  it  is  four  or 
five  feet  higher  in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides. 

When  viewed  for  the  first  time,  it  is  strongly  suggestive  of  the  appalling 
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rapids  below  Niagara,  in  which  it  would  seem  no  craft  can  live  for  five 
minutes. 

And  yet,  as  a  rule,  the  boats  make  the  passage  without  accident.  It 
requires  a  cool  head  and  steady  nerve,  and  not  always  is  it  successful. 
Any  mishap  to  a  craft  is  sure  to  be  fatal,  for  the  helpless  swimmer  is  flung 
against  the  rocks  with  a  violence  that  drives  the  life  from  his  body. 

Along  tbe  banks  of  the  stream,  both  above  and  below,  are  numerous 
cairns  and  wooden  crosses,  which  show  where  the  bodies  of  the  unfortunate 
gold  seekers  lie. 

Ollie  guided  the  boat  into  the  middle  of  the  current,  and  he  and  Jud 
fairly  held  their  breath  while  making  the  thrilling  trip,  but  it  was  quickly 
over,  and  six  miles  lower  they  plunged  into  tenfold  greater  peril. 

This  place  is  known  as  White  Horse  Rapids.  They  are  not  quite  half  a 
mile  in  length,  and  are  so  beset  with  rocks,  eddies,  whirlpools,  and  the 
fierce  strife  of  foamy  waters,  that  few  persons  dare  attempt  the  passage. 

The  rule  is  to  let  the  boat  drop  through,  while  a  rope  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long  is  carried  along  the  side  of  the  canyon,  the  goods  being 
portaged  to  the  stiller  waters  below. 

This  was  done  by  Ollie  and  Jud,  and  three  miles  further  they  approached 
the  box  canyon,  fifty  feet  wide,  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  also  inclosed 
by  vertical  walls  of  stone.     The  chute  is  of  terrific  velocity. 

Having  learned  all  about  it  from  others,  the  two  debated  whether  to 
attempt  the  passage. 

**  The  distance  is  so  short,**  said  Ollie,  **  that  I  think  we  can  do  it  and 
save  a  good  deal  of  valuable  time. ' ' 

**  Not  iuany  dare  try  it,*'  replied  Jud,  *'  and  I  am  told  the  majority  are 
drowned.     You  are  sure  our  boat  is  strong  enough  ?  '* 

It  has  been  tested  sufficiently  to  prove  that.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
keep  clear  of  the  rocks,  which  would  stave  in  a  boat  of  steel.*' 

They  had  run  close  to  shore  on  the  right  hand  side,  where  Ollie  held  the 
boat  nearly  stationary  while  they  talked, 

*'  I  am  willing  to  try  it  if  you  are,"  said  Jud,  noticing  the  hesitation  of 
his  comrade.      **  Hello  1     Here  are  some  people  who  are  not  timid.** 

Glancing  back,  they  saw  the  craft  which  contained  the  three  men  who 
had  rebuffed  them  at  Lake  Linderman.  They  had  portaged  at  the  other 
dangerous  places,  but,  like  Ollie  and  Jud,  had  become  tired  of  unloading 
and  loading  their  boat  and  carrying  the  burden  for  miles. 

**  Scared,  are  you?  *'  called  the  fellow  who  did  the  talking  for  his  com- 
panions.    '*  Shall  we  give  you  a  line  ?  *' 

'*  Heavens  !  Are  you  going  to  try  it  in  that  misefable  thing?**  asked 
Ollie. 

**  We*re  not  only  going  to  try  it,  but  we're  going  through,*'  was  the 
boastful  reply.  '*I  don't  wonder  that  you're  afraid  with  that  dude  of 
a  craft-.** 

The  other  boat  had  shot  past  while  this  brief  exchange  of  words  took 
place.  Ollie  noticed  that  it  sat  low  in  the  water  as  if  heavily  laden,  and 
careened  a  good  deal,  showing  that  it  was  not  properly  ballasted,  or,  what 
was  more  likely,  was  faulty  in  construction. 
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**  We'll  follow,"  he  said,  turning  the  head  of  their  boat  out  into  the 
stream  and  giving  it  an  impetus  which  sent  it  forward  with  drrowy  swift- 
ness. An  instant  later  they  darted  Hlnto  the  canyon  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  their  leader,  whose  craft  bounded  and  whirled  about  like  a  cockle  shell. 

It  seemed  that  hardly  a  minute  had  elapsed,  when  Jud  exclaimed  : 

*'  Heaven  save  them  !     Look  !  ** 

The  craft  in  ^ front  was  passing  through  precisely  the  same  k^nd  of  cur- 
rent as  was  that  in  the  rear,  but  it  began  dipping  and  rising,  dropping  so  low 
that  it  shipped  water  to  a  dangerous  extent. 

In  the  attempt  to  check  this  peril  the  occupants  shifted  their  positions, 
became  panic  stricken,  and  while  Ollie  and  Jud  were  watching  them  the 
craft  made  a  sweeping  dip  and  passed  from  under  them. 

All  three  were  instantly  struggling  for  life  in  the  foaming  torrent. 

*'By  Jove!  It's  what  I  expected,"  exclaimed  Ollie.  **  Take  care  of 
the  boat,  Jud,  while  I  do  what  I  can  to  help  them  !  ** 

As  he  spoke  he  leaped  far  out  into  the  current  and  swam  toward  the 
three,  who  were  in  dire  extremity.  Ashwell  would  have  followed,  but  dared 
not  abandon  their  own  boat,  which  would  have  been  dashed  to  fragments  on 
the  rocks. 

He  was  directly  in  the  wake  of  the  wrecked  craft,  but  since  both  were 
impelled  by  the  same  force  the  distance  separating  the  swimmers  from  him 
remained  the  same. 

He  saw  Ollie  Boynton  grasp  one  of  the  men  by  the  hair  of  his  head, 
and,  holding  him  ofiE,  to  prevent  him  seizing  him  in  turn,  he  began  fight- 
ing the  rushing  torrent. 

It  was  impossible  to  make  any  headway  against  such  a  force,  .but  he  so 
retarded  their  progress  that  Jud  swept  toward  them  and  was  speedily 
alongside. 

Ollie  swam  with  marvelous  power  and  skill.  His  man  frantically  strug- 
gled to  grasp  him  around  the  neck,  but  his  rescuer  held  him  powerless,  and 
beat  the  current  beneath  them  as  if  it  were  a  wild  steed  upon  whose  back  he 
was  riding  in  security.  • 

Leaning  far  over  the  boat,  Jud  Ashwell  extended  both  hands.  More 
afraid  for  his  friend  than  for  his  burden,  he  reached  to  him. 

**  Never  mind  me  !  "  hoarsely  called  Ollie.     '*  Help  him  !  " 

Seizing  the  collar  of  the  man,  Jud,  with  one  powerful  wrench,  drew  him 
over  the  side,  dropping  him  like  a  log  in  the  bottom,  where  the  dripping 
form  lay  as  if  dead.  Then  he  instantly  turned  to  help  his  friend,  and  at 
that  moment  came  the  strangest  sensation  of  his  life. 


Chapter  VIII. —Through  Many  Peru^. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  boat  was  spinning  around  with  lightningUike  swift- 
ness, the  bow  being  held,  while  the  stern  and  remainder  of  the  craft  whirled 
about  it.  The  motion  made  Jud  dizzy,  and  he  sank  back,  believing  he  was 
seized  with  vertigo. 

But  the  front  had  run  upon   a  rock,  while  the  other  portion  became  the 
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plaything  of  the  torrent.  It  would  require  but  a  few  seconds  to  pound  the 
craft  to  fragments,  and  such  would  have  been  the  issue  but  for  an  amazing 
exploit  of  Ollie  Boynton,  who  perceived  the  mishap  at  the  moment  his 
charge  was  drawn  over  the  gunwale. 

He  felt  his  feet  strike  the  sloping  surface  of  the  same  rock,  upon  which 
he  would  have  been  flung  the  next  minute  had  he  not  grasped  the  front  of 
the  boat  with  the  last  ounce  of  strength  he  possessed.  Bending  low,  he 
lifted  the  bow  by  sheer  strength  clear  of  the  jagged  obstruction,  flinging 
himself  sideways  into  the  craft,  upon  which  he  did  not  loosen  his  grip,  as  it 
plunged  on  into  the  untrammeled  water  below. 

The  next  minute  the  canyon  was  passed,  and  they  shot  out  into  the 
swift,  unf retted  current  beyond. 

Ollie  now  turned  to  see  whether  he  could  give  any  more  help  to  the 
imperiled  voyagers.  ,  He  perceived  that  one  had  managed  to  fight  his  way 
clear  of  the  rock  upon  which  the  boat  had  so  narrowly  escaped  being  shat- 
tered. Being  an  excellent  swimmer,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  land  without 
help,  though  he  sank  so  exhausted  that  he  could  not  keep  his  feet.  The 
third  man  was  nowhere  visible. 

Turning  the  boat  to  land,  Jud  checked  its  course  a  short  distance  below, 
and  the  fellow  who  had  escaped  slouched  forward. 

**  I  see  you've  got  Kit  there,*'  he  said,   **  but  what's  become  of  Bill  ?  " 

**  It  looks  as  if  he  is  drowned,  as  your  friend  would  have  been  but  for 
help." 

'*  It  does  sorter  look  that  way,"  agreed  the  other,  who  was  the  one  that 
had  rebuffed  Ollie  when  he  undertook  to  give  counsel  in  the  construction  of 
their  boat. 

They  waited  on  the  shore  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  other  body,  that  they 
might  give  it  burial,  but  it  did  not  appear,  and  none  of  them  ever  saw  it 
again. 

Since  the  two  who  were  rescued  had  lost  all  their  worldly  possessions, 
they  accepted  the  invitation  of  Ollie  and  Jud  to  remain  with  them  until 
Dawson  City  was  reached.  They  claimed  to  have  lost  every  dollar,  and  the 
generous  Ollie  promised  to  give  them  a  financial  lift  when  they  arrived 
there. 

The  party  remained  on  the  shore  of  the  stream  where  they  had  landed, 
Ollie  having  gathered  wood  and  kindled  a  fire  ;  for  he  as  well  as  the  two 
strangers  were  chilled  by  their  bath  in  the  icy  current. 

After  they  had  dried  out  their  clothing  and  driven  the  chill  from  their 
bodies,  they  ate  their  evening  meal,  and  the  tent  was  put  up,  for  there 
seemed  to  be  ice  in  the  wind  which  swept  over  them. 

When  the  supper  was  finished,  and  the  men  lolled  inside  the  tent,  Ollie 
asked : 

''Who  are  you  fellows  ?  What  are  your  names,  .and  where  did  you  come 
.irom?" 

The  one  whom  Ollie  had  rescued  replied : 
.  **  I  am  Kit  Bickerton,  and  my  pard  here  is  Jake  Cudlagh ;  we're  from 
old  Missouri." 
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^*  No  need  of  asking  if  you're  on  your  way  to  the  Klondike.  I*m  Oliver 
Boynton,  and  my  friend  is  Jud  Ashwell»  and  being  now  that  we  have  beoome 
acquainted,  I  hope  everything  will  go  on  pleasantly." 

**  I  don't  see  why  it  shouldn't,'*  growled  Jake  Cudlagh. 

The  two  men,  however,  proved  anything  but  desirable  companions.  They 
were  indolent  and  sullen,  and  would  have  shirked  work  had  OUie  or  Jud 
permitted.  They  seemed  to  have  a  good  deal  to  talk  about  secretly,  and 
never  expressed  any  gratitude  to  those  but  for  whose  assistance  they  would 
have  fared  ill  indeed. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  real  danger  was  now  behind  the  voyagets.  At 
Lake  Labarge,  a  few  miles  below,  the  sail  was  again  raised,  while  the 
current  materially  helped  their  progress. 

Thirty  miles  below  the  lake  they  struck  the  Lewes  River,  down  which 
they  passed  to  the  Hootalinqua,  then  to  Big  Salmon  and  to  Little  Salmon, 
with  the  current  running  four  or  five  miles  an  houi*. 

A  hundred  and  twenty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Salmon  they 
reached  the  famous  Five  Finger  Rapids,  whi<^h  consist  of  four  enormous 
buttes  of  stone,  towering  above  the  water. 

They  kept  to  the  right,  and  these  were  readily  passed,  as  were  the  Rink 
Rapids,  a  few  miles  beyond.  Then  came  the  ruins  of  Fort  Selkirk,  where 
the  Pelley  and  Lewes  rivers  unite  and  take  the  name  of  the  mighty  Yukon, 

All  the  country  was  mountainous,  with  snow  showing  on  the  summits 
and  far  down  the  slopes,  and  with  a  plentiful  growth  of  pine,  a  few  spruce, 
Cottonwood,  and  birch. 

As  Jud  Ashwell  had  prophesied,  they  did  not  catch  -a  glimpse  of  a  wild 
animal  during  the  entire  journey. 

Everything  progressed  smoothly,  and  the  lives  of  the  party  were  not 
again  put  in  peril.  The  river  continually  widened,  until,  when  seven  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  miles  from  Juneau,  it  was  two  miles  between  the  banks. 

This  ^s  where  the  Klondike  empties  into  the  Yukon,  and  where  Daw- 
son City  stands.  At  last  our  friends  had  reached  the  most  famous  gold 
fields  in  the  world,  and  the  long,  trying  journey  was  ended. 

This  town  at  this  time  (in  the  spring  of  1897)  had  about  4,000  inhabi* 
tants.  It  faces  the  Yukon  and  extends  for  a  mile  along  the  shore.  It  con- 
tained a  sawmill,  stores,  churches,  and  saloons,  and  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  Canadian  Northwest  mounted  police. 

Its  site  is  low,  and  the  town  is  slovenly  in  appearance  and  unhealthful. 

Ollie  Boynton  could  not  have  forgotten  his  promise  to  Kit  Bickerton  and 
Jake  Cudlagh  had  he  desired  to  do  so,  for  they  clung  to  him  like  leeches.  He 
took  them  to  the  primitive  hotel,  where  they  found  more  comfortable  quar- 
ters than  they. expected,  and  assured  the  proprietor  he  would  be  responsible 
for  two  days'  lodging  and  **  keep  "  for  them. 

Then,  accompanied  by  Jud  Ashwell  and  the  glum  miners,  he  soughf  out 
Inspector  Constantine,  the  government  oflScial  in  charge,  and  paid  him  five 
dollars  for  a  ''free  miner's  certificate"  for  himself  and  comrade  and  the 
same  amount  for  Bickerton  and  Cudlagh,  the  step  being  necessary  before 
one  can  begin  prospecting. 
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Remembering  that  Dawson  and  the  Klondike  River  a^  wholly  within 
British  territory^  it  should  be  added  that  the  wonderful  gold  fields  discov- 
ered up  to  that  time  lie  mainly  to  the  north,  though  explorations  made  since 
then  prove  that  equally  rich  deposits  are  upon  American  soil. 

By  the  time  these  preliminaries  had  been  settled,  the  long  day  had  drawli 
to  a  close.  OUie  and  Jud  spent  the  evening  in  writing  to  their  friends  at 
home,  and  were  pleased  to  receive  a  call  from  one  of  the  young  men  whom 
they  had  helped  in  building  a  boat  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Lindertnan. 

He  introduced  himself  as  Walter  Kenmore,  from  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
a  physician  and  surgeon,  who,  dissatisfied  with  his  meager  practice  in  a 
country  town,  had  gathered  what  funds  he  could  and  started  for  the  Klon- 
dike, having  arrived  the  day  previous  at  Dawson. 

'  *'  I  have  met  with  a  sad  loss,'*  he  remarked,  with  a  sigh.  **  My  com- 
panion, who. was  a  student  of  law  from  the  same  town,  succumbed  to  the 
hardships  we  encountered  on  the  way,  and  died  just  as  we  came  in  sight  of 
Dawson.  I  brought  his  body  ashore,  and  it  was  buriad  this  forenoon.  I 
am  unspeakably  depressed  by  the  occurrence." 

Ollie  and  Jud  expressed  their  sympathy  for  the  young  physician,  to 
whom  they  had  been  drawn  fronj  the  first.     He  thanked  them,  and  added  : 

**  The  most  regrettable  circumstance  is  that  I  am  convinced  that  if  I  had 
had  the  proper  medicines  his  life  might  have  been  saved,  but  I  had  nothing 
with  me  except  my  case  of  instruments." 

**  Have  you  communicated  with  his  friends  ?  " 

'*  That  is  another  sad  feature  :  he  was  an  orphan,  but  was  engaged  to 
marry  a  young  lady  who  intended'  to  follow  him  here  if  he  met  with 
success.     Yes,  it  has  been  my  distressing  duty  to  break  the  news  to  her.'* 

Jud  Ashwell  could  not  help  thinking  of  her  whom  he  had  left  thousands 
of  miles  away,  under  similar  circumstances,  and  of  how  near  she  had  come 
to  receiving  the  same  heart  breaking  message  about  him. 

'*  Then  you  are  alone  in  Dawson  ?  **  said  Ollie  kindly. 

**  Yes/*  he  replied,  with  a  sigh,  looking  into  the  wood  fire  that  was  crack- 
ling on  the  hearth. 

**  Nothing  will  please  us  more  than  to  have  you  go  with  us  to  the  dig- 
gings,'* Ollie  hastened  to  say  ;  and  Jud  added : 

*'  You  must  do  so,  by  all  means.** 

'*  Thank  you  very  much.     When  do  you  start  ?  ** 

**  Tomorrow,  if  we  can  get  the  supplies  we  need.*' 

*'  You  are  kind,  but  I  think  I  shall  wait  a  week  or  two." 

The  two  did  not  press  him  for  his  reason.  The  decision  struck  them  as 
singular,  now  that  he  was  on  the  very  edge  of  the  gold  fields,  but  later  that 
night,  when  they  had  withdrawn  to  their  room  and  were  about  to  retire, 
Ollie  exclaimed  : 

**  By  Jove  !     I  know  what  the  trouble  with  Dr.  Kenmore  is  ! " 

*' What  is  it?" 

'*  He's  stranded  for  money  ;  he  Intends  to  practise  medicine  here  till  he 
makes  enough  to  fit  him  out. ' ' 
I  believe  you  are  right." 


it 
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''I*m  sure  %Df  it.  I  Ml  see  him  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  fix 
him  up.*' 

*'  You  couldn't  do  a  more  charitable  act.  Gracious,  OUie,  what  a  lot  must 
stand  to  your  credit  in  the  book3  above  !  ** 

•  **  I  need  all  I  can  get  on  record  to  balance  the  other  side,"  said  the  big 
fellow,  with  a  chuckle,  happy  over  the  thought  of  the  kindness  he  was  able 
to  do  for  the  young  physician,  toward  whom  he  was  strongly  attracted. 

Ollie  and  Jud  had  all  their  money  in  gold,  which  is  the  current  coin  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  Instead  of  carrying  it  in  a  belt  around  the  waist,  it 
was  distributed  among  their  different  pockets. 

Its  weight  made  it  rather  awkward,  but  they  would  have  been  glad  to 
experience  more  discomfort  from  the  same  cause. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  a  long  while  that  they  had  lain  in  anything 
resembling  a  bed,  and  they  found  the  sensation  so  comfortable  that  they 
slept  long  after  the  sun  had  risen. 

Ollie  was  the  ^rst  to  open  his  eyes.  The  room  was  about  a  dozen  feet 
square,  totally  devoid  of  carpet,  pictures,  and  furniture,  excepting  a  couple  of 
wooden  chairs  and  a  washstand. 

The  big  fellow  lay  for  some  minutes  looking  lazily  about  the  small  apart- 
ment, listening  to  the  hum  of  life  below  stairs,  and  trying  to  decide  which 
was  preferable,  to  lie  still  and  remain  hungry,  or  to  get  up  and  remove  the 
craving,  through  the  agency  of  a  hearty  meal. 

His  roving  eyes,  after  drifting  from  the  single  window  near  the  head  of 
the  bed,  finally  settled  upon  the  door.  He  observed  that  it  was  not  closed, 
but  was  standing  on  a  crack,  while  the  key,  which  he  remembered  to  have 
turned  in  the  lock,  lay  on  the  floor  close  to  the  sill. 

"That's  confounded  queer!"  he  muttered.  ''It  looks  as  if  I  missed 
the  catch " 

At  this  point  in  his  thoughts  he  bounded  out  of  bed.  The  next  thing 
was  to  make  a  hurried  examination  of  his  pockets.  Every  dollar  that  he  had 
owned  in  the  world  was  gone  ! 

He  snatched  up  the  garments  of  his  comrade  and  went  through  them. 
They  were  equally  devoid  of  funds. 

"Jud  !  "  he  called,  shaking  the  other  by  the  shoulder.  **  Wake  up,  we've 
been  robbed  ! ' ' 

His  friend  leaped  out  beside  him,  for  it  was  certainly  a  startling  announce- 
ment. Again  and  again,  as  a  person  will  do  when  there  is  no  earthly  chance 
of  a  mistake,  they  examined  their  pockets,  only  to  be  convinced  in  the  end 
that  they  were  without  a  single  dollar. 

Finally  Ollie  gave  it  up,  and  sitting  down  on  one  of  the  chairs  looked  into 
his  comrade's  face  and  muttered,  *'  Gee  whiz  !  " 

*'It's  a  bad  go,"  replied  Jud,  **but  it's  lucky  that  it  didn't  happen  at 
Juneau  or  Dyea." 

"  Why  the  mischief  didn't  they  take  our  watches  ? ' ' 

"They  would  have  helped  to  identify  the  thieves " 

"Hold  on  !"  interrupted  the  big  fellow,  hastily  donning  his  garments, 
while  Jud  followed  suit  more  deliberately.     "  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute." 
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He  passed  out  and  Ashwell  completed  his  toilet. 

By  that  time  OUie  was  back. 

*  *  You  know  Bickerton  and  Cudlagh  slept  In  the  next  room.  Well, 
they're  gone!  *' 

''Because  we  are  very  late  in  getting  up  ;  their  absence  may  signify 
nothing.*' 

**  It  signifies  that  they  are  the  thieves  ;  I  know  it  !  " 

Ashwell,  less  impulsive  than  his  companion,  reflected  a  moment. 

**  I  have  no  doubt  they  are,  but  the  next  thing  is  to  prove  it  and  recover 
the  money.    We  mustn't  be  too  hasty  ;  better  go  slow." 

"  Yes,  and  allow  them  to  get  out  of  town.  If  I  can  only  once  lay  hands 
on  them  !  "  '  v 

Ashwell  succeeded  in.jcalming  his  friend  somewhat,  and  they  descended 
the  rickety  stairs. 

Not  mentioning  their  loss,  they  learned  by  inquiry  that  Bickerton  and 
Cudlagh  had  gone  out  two  hours  since,  without  waiting  for  breakfast. 

**  Do  you  want  any  better  proof  than  that  ?  "  asked  OUie,  turning  to  his 
companion. 

'*  We  don't,  but  the  officers  will." 

Since  no  one  knew  whither  the  suspected  ones  had  gone,  the  two  gold 
seekers^  whose  appetites  had  vanished,  went  out  on  the  long  main  street,  to 
learn  what  they  could  pick  up  concerning  the  men  upon  whose  faces  nature 
had  written  ''  scoundrel  "  in  characters  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 


Chapter  IX.— Livei^y  Proceedings. 

It  was  an  exasperating  dilemma,  though,  as  Jud  Ashwell  had  stated,  it 
was  not  so  bad  as  it  might  have  been  had  the  robbery  taken  place  at  an  early 
stage  of  their  journey. 

But  the  thought  that  they  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  two  men 
whose  lives  they  virtually  saved  was  intolerable. 

When  OUie  and  Jud  started  down  the  main  street  of  Dawson,  the  former 
was  more  eager  to  lay  hands  on  the  villains  than  he  was  to  recover  his 
money,  much  as  he  needed  it. 

**  I'm  hopeful  they  haven't  got  out  of  town  yet,"  remarked  Boynton.  "  It 
wiU  take  them  some  time  to  buy  their  supplies^  for  they  couldn't  have  done 
it  yesterday,  because  they  hadn't  any  money  ;  but,"  he  grimly  added,  '*  they 
have  plenty  now." 

*'  Don't  do  anything  rash,"  Ashwell  admonished  him,  '^  for  it  wiU  spoil 
otir  chances  of  recovering  the  funds.  We  wUl  caU  on  the  police  and  get 
their  help,  though  I  don' t  beUeve  the  cunning  thieves  will  leave  many  clues. ' ' 

**  They  must  have  pushed  the  key  out  of  our  lock  and  used  one  of  their 
own ;  we  slept  so  sound  that  they  didn't  have  to  be  careful  about  making  a 
noise.     Gee  whiz  !  " 

As  he  gave  vent  to  his  favorite  exdamation,  Boynton  made  a  bound  for- 
ward and  broke  into  a  run.  The  next  instant  the  cause  of  his  excitement 
was  explained. 
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Kit  Bickerton  and  Jake  Cudlagh  had  just  turned  to  enter  one  of  the 
saloons  with  which  Dawson  City  is  plentifully  provided,  and  Ollie  was  after 
them  like  a  cyclone. 

*'  There'll  be  no  holding  him  now,"  muttered  Ashwell  in  dismay,  as  he 
hurried  after  liis  friend. 

A  number  of  the  people  did  the  same,  as  if  they  scented  a  delightful  rumpus. 

When  Jud  Ashwell  dashed  open  the  door  of  the  saloon  and  entered,  he 
saw  his  comrade  literally  wiping  the  floor  with  Bickerton  and  Cudlagh.  The 
young  giant  was  so  indignant  that,  without  a  word  of  explanation,  he 
pounced  upon  them  as  they^  were  in  the  act  of  stepping  up  to  the  bar. 

The  half  dozen  loungers  seated  round  and  the  German  landlord  behind 
the  bar  were  stavtled  to  see  the  young  Hercules  catch  each  by  the  throat  at 
the  same  instant. 

**  You  infernal  thieves  !  "  he  roared.  **  That*s  the  way  you  pay  me  for 
saving  your  lives  and  staking  you  !  Sneak  into  my  room  at  night,  will  you, 
and  rob  me  of  every  dollar  ?  *' 

**  We  don't  know  nothing  'bout  your  money " 

Bickerton  had  got  that  far  in  his  whine  when  there  was  a  crash,  and  he 
and  his  pal  went  down  on  the  floor.  The  size,  strength,  and  fury  of  the  big 
fellow  were  so  awesome  that  nobody  dared  interfere. 

Cudlagh  attempted  to  draw  a  revolver,  but  Ollie  sent  it  spinning  across 
the  room  and  quickly  pommeled  both  into  insensibility. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Jud  Ashwell  entered^  and  two  oflScers, 
attracted  by  the  sound  of  tumult,  crowded  after  him.  They  were  cou- 
rageous men  and  did  not  hesitate  to  lay  hands  on  the  youth,  who  was  grimly 
contemplating  the  thoroughness  of  his  work. 

Recognizing  them  by  their  uniform,  he  said  : 

' '  You  ought  to  have  got  here  a  little  sooner,  and  seen  the  beautiful  way 
in  which  I  did  them  up." 

'*  And  if  you'll  come  along  with  us  we'll  show  you  Jthe  beautiful  style  in 
which  we'll  do  you  up  for  this  breach  of  the  peace,"  was  the  significant 
reply  of  one  of  the  officers.    '*  Remember  that  this  isn't  an  American  town. " 

**  If  it  was  we'd  lynch  those  two  thieves,"  said  Ollie,  walking  quietly 
between  the  officers,  with  Ashwell  directly  behind,  much  worried  over  the 
outcome. 

**  Lynch  law  is  your  favorite  style  in  the  States,  but  it  don^t  go  here." 

**  You'll  be  glad  enough  to  appeal  to  it  before  all  the  gold  is  cleaned  up 
in  this  part  of  the  world. " 

When  the  party  reached  the  small  wooden  building  which  served  as  a 
police  station,  the  crowd  were  shut  out,  but  on  explaining  who  he  ^tas 
Ashwell  was  permitted  to  accompany  his  friend  when  arraigned  before  the 
wide  awake  but  pleasant  official  who  served  as  magistrate. 

After  the  policemen  had  made  their  statements,  he  courteously  asked 
Ollie  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  flagrant  breach  of  the  peace.  He  did  so  as 
succinctly  as  possible,  and  although  the  face  of  the  magistrate  remained 
immobile,  Jud  Ashwell  was  confident  he  saw  a  sympathizing  twinkle  in  the 
pleasant  hazel  eyes. 
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**  I  must  say,"  finally  spoke  the  oflScial,  "  that  you  had  much  provoca- 
tion, but  you  went  about  redressing  your  wrongs  in  a  most  inexcusable 
maimer.  Bear  in  mind  that,  however  strongly  you  may  suspect  these  men  of 
stealing  your  money,  nevertheless  it  was  only  suspicion.  You  should  have 
come  herewith  your  complaint,  sworn  out  a  warrant,  and  given  our  officers  a 
chance  to  recover  your  property  for  you.  Instead  of  that,  you  took  the  law 
into  your  ovtu  hands;  and  that,*^  added  the  official,  with  impressive  sternness, 
**  cannot  be  permitted  in  any  part  of  the  queen's  dom^ions." 

**  I  admit  I  was  wrong,  and  beg  to  apologize." 

The  magistrate  smiled. 

''  Apologies  are  not  current  coin  in  this  place,  though  I  am  glad  to  hear^ 
you  express  your  regret.     You  have  made  yourself  liable  to  imprisonment, 
but  under  the  circumstances,  after  considering  your  provocation  and  the  fact 
that  you  are  a  new  arrival,  I  shall  impose  a  fine  of  twenty  five  dollars.'' 

'*  It  was  well  worth  it,"  remarked  the  smiling  OUie,  as  he  shoved  one  of 

his   hands   into   his  pockets,  *'and   I   shall   pay  it  with  more  pleasure 

Gee  whiz  I" 

It  dawned  upon  him  at  that  moment  that  he  hadn't  a  dollar  with  which 
to  meet  the  fine. 

He  looked  at  the  magistrate  in  dismay. 

**  Can't  do  it,  your  honor,  I'm  sorry  to  say  ;  they  stole  every  stiver." 

The  magistrate  had  already  been  unuAally  lenient,  and  said  : 

**  The  fine  will  have  to  be  paid  or  I  shall  commit  you." 

**  Your  honor,"  interposed  the  anxious  Ashwell^  **will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  wait  a  brief  while  before  committing  my  friend  ?  " 

**  For  what  purpose  ?" 

' '  I  think  I  can  procure  the  amount  of  his  fine." 

**  I  will  give  you  a  half  hour  to  do  so.     Call  the  next  case." 

OUie  Boynton  took  his  seat  beside  one  of  the  officers  who  had  arrested 
him,  wondering  in  what  possible  way  Jud  could  help  him.  To  his  delightful 
astonishment,  he  returned  before  the  grace  had  expired,  and  brought  the 
money  with  him. 

It  was  handed  over  to  the  magistrate,  who,  adding  a  word  of  warning, 
told  Boynton  he  was  released  from  arrest 

*'How  did  you  manage  to  do  it?"  asked  OUie,  when  they  reached 
the  street. 

**  I  put  up  my  watch.  That  was  every  cent  I  could  get  on  it,  though  it's 
worth  five  times  the  amount." 

'*  Which  reminds  me  that  I  have  a  good  gold  watch.  I  wonder  whether 
I  can't  put  that  up,  too,  where  you  did." 

*'What  for?" 

"So  as  to  give  Bickerton  and  Cudlagh  another  turn  ;  they  must  be 
pretty  well  over  those  love  taps  by  this  time." 

**It  will  be  a  good  while  before  they  get  over  them,  and  if  you 
disregard  the  advice  of  the  magistrate,  he  won't  let  you  off  with  a  fine  the 
next  time." 

*'I*m  afraid  you  are  right,"  said  OUie  dolefully  ;  '*  but  we're  in  a  bad 
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box.  We  can't  buy  any  supplies  for  the  diggings  and  I  don't  know  how  to 
earn  tht  money.  Dr.  KeQmore  is  as  badly  o£F  as  w^,  though  I  still  have  my 
watch  to  fall  back  on." 

*'  It  won't  bring  you  enough  for  a  quarter  of  our  wants,  but  let  us  go  to 
the  hotel  and  figure  out  what  can  be  done."  ^ 

The  weather  was  still  cold,  although  spring  was  well  advanced,  and, 
having  no  fire  in  their  room,  the  two  drew  up  their  chairs  before  the  crack- 
ling logs  in  the  main  ^tting  room,  which  also  contained  the  bar,  and  talked 
together  in  low,  earnest  tones. 

They  realized  that  the  situation  was  serious  indeed. 

**  The  only  thing  upon  which  lean  raise  money,"  said  Boynton,  **  is 
my  watch.     Where  did  you  hock  yours? " 

**  At  a  jewelry  store,  two  blocks  down,  and  on  the  pther  side  of  the  street. 
The  advance  that  you  can  obtain  will  be  only  a  trifle  compared  to  what  we 
need.  One  thing  is  fortunate  for  us.  Workmen  are  needed  in  Dawson,  and 
good  wages  are  paid.     We  will  start  out  and  find  some  sort  of  a  job." 

"  And  there's  no  need  of  waiting.*  Irct's  go  at  once,  but  first  of  all 
we'll  see  what  can  be  raised  on  my  watch." 

They  went  straight  to  the  jewelry  store,  whose  appearance  was  more 
attractive  than  would  be  expected  in  such  a  new  frontier  town.  The  window 
was  hung  with  watches,  rings  were  displayed  in  showcases,  and  in  a  rough 
looking  pan  set  in  the  middle  wer^^  dozen  nuggets  of  virgin  gold,  which,  a 
bit  of  writing  stated,  had  been  taken  from  a  spot  within  three  miles  of 
Dawson. ,  ^  ^ 

The  sight  added  to  the  chagrin  of  the  luckless  strangers,  who  were 
checked  in  this  liggravating  manner  when  on  the  very  edge  of  the  new 
Bldorado. 

*'  *  So  near  and  yet  so  far,'  "  murmured  OUie,  with  a  grin  ;  **  but  we'll 
fetch  it  before  long  ;  we  must  keep  up  a  good  heart." 

Nothing  could  repress  the  overflowing  spirits  of  the  big  fellow. 

After  some  haggling,  the  proprietor  of  the  place  advanced  fifty  dollars 
on  the  watch  and  chain,  during  which  he  intimated  that  his  business  was 
increasing  at  such  a  rate  that  he  was  anxious  to  engage  an  assistant. 

*'I  am  looking  for  just  sudi  a  job,"  said  Boynton.  ''What  wages 
will  you  give  ? ' ' 

Believing  from  Ollie's  manner  that  he  was  an  experienced  jeweljsr,  the 
other  replied  that  he  would  begin  with  ten  dollars  a  day  to  a  man  who  was 
competent,  and,  if  the  applicant  was  satisfied,  he  could  take  hold  as  soon  he 
chose,  with  the  prospect  of  a  raise  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two. 

Ollie  was  delighted,  but  he  concealed  his  feelings,  and  insisted  upon  the 
advance  being  made  at  the  end  of  three  days,  provided  he  gave  satisfaction, 
and  his  demand  was  finally  agreed  to.  He  stated  that  his  baggage  was  at  the 
hotel,  where  he  would  board  for  the  present,  but  would  begin  work 
at  once. 

The  proprietor,  who  was  a  middle  aged  Canadian,  invited  him  behind  the 
counter,  and  the  big  fellow  doffed  his  coat,  put  oU  an  apron,  and  sat  down 
at  the  work  bench. 
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Now,  it  will  be  remembered  that  never  in  all  his  life  had  OUie  Boynton 
attempted  to  repair  a  watch  or  work  in  such  an  establishment,  but  the 
occasion  was  only  another  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  mechanical 
ingenuity,  which  in  him  warranted  the  name  of  genius. 

He  was  obliged  to  ask  a  question,  now  and  then,  respecting  his  tools  and 
tbe  mannep  in  which  certain  things  should  be  done,  but  let  it  suffice  to  say 
that  throughout  his  stay  in  the  stor^  the  owner  never  suspected  he  was  a 
green  apprentice,  and,  indeed,  was  so  pleased  with  his  work  that  he  volun- 
tarily increased  his  wages  to  fifteen  dollars  a  day  before  the  week  was 
half  gone. 

Meanwhile,  Jud  Ashwell  did  not  wait  after  witnessing  the  good  fortune 
of  his  friend,  but  set  out  to  do  as  well,  if  it  were  possible.  When  it  is 
repeated  that  there  was  at  that  time,  as  there  is  now,  great  demand  for 
workmen  in  Dawson,  and  that  the  wages  paid  are  about  fifteen  dollars  a  day, 
it  will  be  easy  to  understand  that  it  was  not  long  before  Ashwell  secured 
employment  in  a  large  establishment  engaged  in  importing  miners*  supplies 
and  selling  them  to  the  men  who  were  on  their  way  to  the  diggings.  Young, 
active,  willing,  and  intelligent,  he  made  himself  useful  at  once,  and  was 
promised  the  same  pay  received  by  his  friend. 

They  did  not  meet  again  until  night,  when  once  more  they  seated  them- 
selves in  the  comparatively  larg^e  room  of  the  hotel.  They  were  in  better 
spirits,  and  could  talk  moi^e  hopefully  of  the  future. 

**  We  ought  to  be  able  to  save  enough  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
weeks  \ to  redeem  our  watches  and  buy  all  the  supplies  we  need,*'  said 
Ashwell. 

**  We  shall  do  it,**  replied  his  companion,  **  though  my  work  is  disagree- 
able because  so  confining.  I  can  stand  it  for  a  while,  though  I  should 
much  prefer  yours." 

*' I  saw  the  shingle  of  Dr.  Kenmore  down  the  street,"  said  Jud.  *'It 
looks  as  if  he  is  following  the  same  course  as  we  are. " 

**  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  him  as  our  partner What's  that  ?  " 

The  question  was  addressed  to  the  landlord,  who  just  then  approached 
the  couple  and  handed  a  folded  paper  to  Boynton  without  speaking. 

The  young  man  opened  it  and  found  it  a  bill  for  their  board.  That  of 
himself  and  Ashwell  amounted  to  twenty  dollars,  and  that  of  Bickerton  and 
Cudlagh  to  exactly  thirty. 

**  What  the  mischief  does  that  mean  ?  "  angrily  demanded  OUie,  pointing 
to  the  last  item. 

"You  said  .you  would  be  responsible  for  their  keep,"  the  landlord 
reminded  him. 

''  But  they  were  not  here  as  long  as  we,  and  their  bill  is  half  as  much 
greater." 

**  They  had  many  extras.  Whisky  is  fifty  cents  a  glass  in  Dawson,  and 
they  drank  a  good  deal." 

OUie  and  Jud  looked  in  each  other's  face  and  grimly  smiled.  Then  the 
larger  fellow  drew  out  the  fifty  dollars  and  handed  it  to  the  waiting  landlord, 
with  the  request : 
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•'Receipt  that." 

"  With  pleasure.   *  I  hope  the  gentlemen  are  satisfied/' 

**  Oh,  we're  so  delighted  we  can't  express  our  feelings  ;  we  were  robbed 
by  two  of  your  guests,  and  now  we  are  robbed  by  you."       * 

The  man  protested,  but  Ollie  would  not  listen.  Turning  to  his  friend,  he 
extended  his  hand. 

**  Shake,  Jud.  I  have  been  forced  ^o  pawn  my  watch  to  pay  for  board, 
lodging,  and  whisky  for  the  two  villains  who  rpbbed  us  of  all  our  money  ; 
the  only  satisfaction  out  of  the  business  is  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  giving 
both  a  good  pommeling,  and  even  that  cost  high.  The  occasion  is  one  to 
which  the  English  language  will  not  do  justice,  and  therefore,  if  you  have 
no  objection,  we'll  shake  again." 

And  they  clasped  hands  once  more. 


Chapter  X. — "Skookum. 

TwiCK  Ollie  Boynton  and  Jud  Ashwell  called  at  the  office  of  Dr.  Ken- 
more,  but  on  both  occasions  he  was  out.  They  left  their  names,  but  it  was 
not  until  near  the  close  of  the  week  that  he  dropped  in  at  the  hotel  to 
see  them. 

He  was  laughing,  and  in  high  spirits. 

*'  I  didn't  know,"  he  said,  after  the  usual  greetings,  as  he  drew  up  his 
chair,  "  that  you  furnished  me  with  two  of  my  patients,  until  just  before 
they  got  on  their  feet  again." 

"Who  were  they?"  asked  Boynton,  noticing  that  the  remark  was 
addressed  to  him. 

*  *  Bickerton  and  Cudlagh.  They  were  the  worst  battered  men  I  ever  saw. 
You  made  two  beautiful  cases  for  me." 

'*  I  should  like  to  make  the  same  two  cases  over  again  for  you,"  exclaimed 
Boynton,  who  thereupon  gave  a  history  of  the  whole  business  from  the  day 
they  helped  to  save  the  men  in  passing  through  the  rapids,  beyond  the 
Upper  Yukon. 

**  They  richly  deserved  what  they  got.  I  gathered  a  good  deal  of  it  from 
other  parties,  and  when  I  was  through  with  them  I  made  them  pay  me  fifty 
dollars  apiece  for  my  services,  which  weren't  worth  more  than  a  tenth  of  the 
sum;  but  they  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  money,  and  knowing  they  had 
stolen  it  from  you,  I  took  that  means  of  getting  a  part  of  it  back.  Allow  me 
to  return  you  half  my  fee." 

**  I  won't  allow  you  to  return  a  cent,"  said  Ollie  sternly,. as  the  physician 
was  in  the  act  of  drawing  out  the  money.     '*  Stop  right  where  you  are  ! " 

'  *  But  it  is  really  yours ' ' 

**  Not  another  yrord,  or  I  shall  be  offended.  We  thought  of  having  them 
arrested,  but  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  recover  anything,  and  we 
hadn't  the  time  or  money  to  throw  away.     What  has  become  of  them  ?  " 

**  They  started  for  the  diggings  this  morning.  It  is  my  duty,  Boynton, 
to  give  you  a  word  of  warning.  I  heard  them  say  more  than  once  that  they 
meant  to  do  you  up  for  the  fearful  beating  you  gave  them." 
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**  All  I  ask  is  that  they  will  try  it,'*  was  Boynton's  response,  with  a  flash 
of  his  hazel  eyes.  **  I  want  to  meet  them  once  uore  and  square  our 
accounts." 

*'  Don't  forget  that  they  go  armed." 

*'  They  were  armed  when  I  sat  down  on  them.  We  have  a  revolver  some- 
where with  us,  but  I  had  forgotten  about  it,"  added  OUie,  with  a  laugh, 
* '  or  we  might  have  hocked  that^  I  am  obliged  for  your  warning,  but  all 
the  same,  I  hope  I  shall  meet  them  again." 

**  Well,  dropping  that,"  said  the  doctor  pleasantly,  **  I  want  to  say  that 
I  took  up  the  practice  of  my  profession  in  Dawson  in  order  to  secure  the 
money  to  take  me  to  the  diggings,  for  I  was  dead  broke.  I  could  make  a 
fortune  here  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  but  I  cannot  afford  to  wait.  I 
have  called  Jo  propose  to  you  to  allow  me  to  buy  the  supplies  we  need,  and 
that  we  three  shall  start  at  once  for  the  diggings  up  the  river." 

'*  Nothing  will  suit  us  better,"  said  Ashwell,  "  for  you  are  returning  the 
offer  we  made  to  you.  My  friend  and  I  have  saved  a  small  sum,  and, 
with  what  you  may  be  able  to  advance  us,  no  doubt  we  can  provide  a 
suitable  outfit  for  all. " 

The  result  of  the  conference  was  the  decision  that  no  delay  that  was 
avoidable  should .  hold  them  back  from  the  diggings.  The  doctor  had 
provided  himself  with  a  free  miner's  certificate,  had  bought  two  burros  to 
carry  the  luggage,  and  had  secured  a  good  strong  tent,  in  addition  to  the 
utensils  and  supplies  he  was  likely  to  need  during  several  weeks'  absence 
from  Dawson. 

Since  there  were  two  permits,  as  they  may  be  called,  held  by  the  three, 
it  was  agreed  that  they  should  prospect  together  until  they  found  a  promis- 
ing location,  when  they  would  locate  as  immediate  neighbors. 

Dr.  Kenmore  would  set  up  his  own  tent  near  theirs,  but  they  would  work 
independently.  If  their  location  proved  satisfactory,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  one  of  the  party  to  return  to  Dawson,  file  the  claim,  and  pay  another 
government  fee. 

The  time  spent  in  Dawson  had  given  all  three  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
of  the  gold  district.  They  knew  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Klondike 
are  Eldorado,  Bonanza,  Gold  Bottom,  Bear,  and  Too  Much  Gold  creeks,  all 
of  which  come  down  from  the  northeast,  while  the  best  informed  men 
believe  that  gold  is  almost  or  fully  as  abundant  on  the  Pelley,  the  I^ewes, 
the  Porcupine,  the  Big  Salmon,  the  Tanana,  the  White,  the  Hootalinqua, 
and  the  Stewart  rivers. 

Our  friends  found  that  claims  had  been  taken  up  to  within  two  miles  of 
Dawson,  and  all  seemed  to  be  paying  well. 

The  burros  carried  the  camp  equipage,  including  the  utensils  necessary 
for  mining  and  a  goodly  supply  of  provisions.  The  men  Walked,  their  desti- 
nation being  well  up  the  Eldorado  Creek,  which  flows  along  the  base  of  a 
mountain  spur,  and  has  already  yielded  returns  that  almost  surpass  belief. 

After  passing  hundreds  of  miners,  some  prospecting,  but  some  at  work 
with  pick,  shovel,  and  washer,  the  three  took  a  wise  step. 

Since  the  most  promising  claims  had  been  taken  up,  they  acted  upon  the 
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theory  that  there  was  just  as  rich  auriferous  regions  that  were  yet  unvisited, 
and  that  they  would  keep  plodding  on  until  they  found  such  a  place. 
Accordingly,  they  made  their  way  to  the  mouth  of  Skookum  Creek,  near 
the  Bonanza. 

Be  it  noted  that  the  word  '*  skookum"  is  the  Chinook  jargon  for  the 
word  **  good,"  and  itsappropriateness  will  be  admitted  by  the  reader. 

Operators  in  the  gold  district  have,  as  a  rule,  confined  their  work  to  the  ^ 
streams   and   bars,  neglecting  the  high  benches  and  side  hills,   many  of 
which  are  overflowing  with  richness. 

When  the  three  friends  reached  the  place,  they  found  several  claims  had 
been  taken  up,  but  there  was  an  abundance  of  unoccupied  ground,  and  it  did 
not  take  long  to  select  a  site  and  begin  prospecting.  Five  hundred  feet  were 
measured  and  staked  off,  their  burros  unloaded  and  turned  to  grass,  and  the 
tent  set  up  for  OUie  and  Jud,  who  assisted  Dr.  Kenmore  to  erect  his  about 
five  hundred  yards  to  the  north. 

Through  the  middle  of  this  valley  ran  a  small  stream,  which  could  be 
utilized  for  washing  the  gold. 

The  Canadian  laws  permit  a  prospector  to  extend  his  claim  for  five 
hundred  feet  up  and  down  a  valley,  and  from  side  to  side  of  the  same. 
When  he  selects  a  location,  he  must  lose  no  time  in  staking  it  out,  with  the 
corners  marked  by   strong  stakes,    upon  which  are  painted    the    letters* 
*'  M.  C,"  qieaning  "mining  claim." 

After  testing  and  finding  it  satisfactory,  the  claim,  as  already  stated, 
must  be  filed  with  the  government  official  at  Dawson  and  the  proper  fee 
paid.  Then  the  claim  has  to  be  regularly  worked,  and  if  at  the  end  of  sixty 
days  no  mineral  is  found,  the  ownership  lapses  and  becomes  vested  again  in 
the  government. 

The  afternoon  was  so  well  advanced  when  they  arrived  at  the  spot,  that 
by  the  time  the  tents  were  put  up,  and  the  claims  staked  out,  night  was  at 
hand.  It  was  decided  that  the  real  work  of  prospecting  should  begin  in  the 
morning,  when  they  wQuldhavea  whole  day  of  nearly  twenty  hours  in  length. 

The  watchful  Dr.  Kenmore,  who  had  brought  his  case  of  instruments 
with  him,  came  down  to  call  on  his  friends  in  the  evening,  and  remarked 
that,  inasmuch  as  they  had  neighbors  directly  below,  he.  would  find  out  who 
they  were  and  pay  his  respects.  OUie  and  Jud  were  seated  at  the  front  of 
their  tent,  tired  from  the  hard  day's  work,  when  they  saw  the  doctor 
hurrying  back. 

*'  By  George  !  "  he  cried,  in  some  excitement.  **  Whom  do  you  suppose 
our  neighbors  are?  " 

**  We  have  no  idea,"  replied  Ash  well. 

*'  Kit  Bickerton  and  Jake  Cudlagh  !  Isn't  it  odd  that  they  should  come 
to  this  section,  andcthat  we  should  locate  right  alongside  of  them." 

''Gee  whiz  I  That  is  funny,"  said  Boynton.  ''  1  guess  I'll  go  down  and 
make  a  call  and  pay  them  my  respects,  too." 

Dr.  Kenmore  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm. 

''  It  won't  pay.  Wait  till  you  make  your  pile,  and  in  the  mean  time  look 
out  for  them." 
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**  What  did  they  have  to  say  ?  " 

' '  They  were  grum  and  did  not  give  me  welcome.  I  told  them  about 
you  and  warned  them  not  to  bother  you,  as  you  were  armed,  and  the  next 
time  would  kill  them  both,  as  you  were  abundantly  able  to  do.  They  replied 
that  if  I  should  attend  to  my  business  they  would  attend  to  theirs  and  I  left 
them.     I  shall  let  them  alone,  and  hope  you  will  do  the  same." 

**That  depends,'*  replied  the  young  giant,  who  felt  an  itching  to  lay 
hands  once  more  on  the  scoundrels.  *  *  If  we  strike  it  rich,  I  will  devote 
myself  to  business  and  adjourn  theirs  over  to  a  more  convenient  season." 

**  That  is  sensible,"  was  the  comment  of  Kenmore,  who  soon  after  went 
up  the  valley  to  his  own  quarters,  in  order  to  secure  all  the  rest  he  could 
during  the  short  night,  that  he  might  be  ready  for  the  severe  work  of 
the  morrow.  * 

The  young  men  had  been  advised,  when  they  selected  a  claim,  to  dig 
down  to  bed  roqk,  as  it  is  called,  washing  out  the  gravel  and  carefully 
examining  the  face  of  the  rock. 

The  theory  is  that  ages  ago,  when  the  enormous  glaciers  or  swift  streams 
of  water  swept  over  the  locality,  they  carried  with  them  the  nuggets  and 
grains  of  gold  which,  because  of  their  greater  weight,  worked  their  way  to 
the  bottom,  while  the  lighter  debris  passed  on.  In  confirmation  of  this 
theory,  it  is  the  unquestioned  fact  that  the  nuggets  and  most  valuable 
deposits  have  been  found  as  described. 

The  distance  to  the  rock  varies  from  four  to  twenty  feet.  The  soil  in  the 
far  Northwest  never  thaws  below  two  feet,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  build 
fires  to  melt  the  frozen  earth  ;  or,  if  one  has  patience,  he  can  dig  up  the  soil 
with  pick  and  thaw  it  afterward. 

Ollie  and  Jud  struck  gravel  and  sand  two  feet  from  the  surface.  They 
were  in  high  spirits,  and  when  they  had  collected  a  goodly  pile,  proceeded 
to  wash  it  out.  ^ 

Ollie  took  this  work  in  hand,  the  method  being  to  fill  a  pan  half  full  of 
dirt,  and  then  to  ladle  water  into  it  nearly  to  the  brim.  By  whirling  it 
around  rapidly  he  set  the  whole  mass  in  agitation,  and  caused  the  lighter 
dirt  and  water  to  flirt  off  the  top,  giving  an  opportunity  at  the  same  time  for 
the  gold  to  settle  in  the  bottom. 

It  requires  skill  to  do  this  properly,  but  Ollie  caught  the  knack  at  once, 
and  did  not  pause  until  only  an  inch  or  two  of  the  heavier  stuff  nestled  in  the 
pan.  Then,  setting  it  down,  he  carefully  fingered  over  the  cold  mass,  on 
the  alert  for  yellow  particles,  and  with  Jud  peering  anxiously  over  his 
shoulder. 

**  The  gold  is  there  !  "  exclaimed  the  latter  excitedly. 

**  You  are  right,"  replied  his  comrade,  who  had  noticed  an  abundance  of 
the  telltale  grains,  **  and  there  are  plenty  of  them." 

It  was  true.  They  had  struck  it  rich  the  first  time,  for  the  soil  washed 
out  was  only  a  specimen  of  that  which  remained  to  be  examined. 

Jud  straightened  up,  and  looking  to  the  north,  caught  sight  of  Dr.  Ken- 
more,  who  appeared  to  be  watching  them. 

''Any  luck?"  he  called. 
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**  Yes/'  replied  Ashwell ;  **  we  have  found  gold." 

*'  Good  I  So  have  I.  1*11  be  down  to  see  you  tonight ;  haven't  time 
now  for  any  social  duties.*' 

Bitten,  as  may  be  said,  with  the  madness  which  attacks  all  similarly 
placed,  OUie  and  Jud  decided  to  dig  separately,  but  near  each  other.  This 
gave  them  elbow  room,  and  the  paying  dirt  was  so  close  to  the  surface  that 
they  did  not  have  to  delay  operations  by  thawing  it,  though  that  would  be 
required  later  on. 

Neither  spoke,  but  wrought  with  might  and  main.  Ollie  had  been  at 
work  no  more  than  fifteen  minutes,  when  he  exclaimed,  in  his  characteristic 
manner  : 

**  Gee  whiz  !     I've  struck  it  again  !  " 
•      '*  So  have  I,"  replied  Jud,  too  much  absorbed  to  pause,  or  even  to  look 
up  at  his  companion. 

* '  Come  over  here,  Jud  I ' ' 

**  Haven't  time;  too  important  engagement.  Take  Kit  Bickerton's 
advice  and  attend  to  your  own  business,  and  I'll  attend  to  mine." 

"That's  what  I'm  doing,"  replied  Ollie,  bending  to  his  exhilarating 
task  with  renewed  vigor. 

Both  had  spoken  the  truth.  The  sand  and  gravel  gleamed  with  golden 
particles,  and  the  dirt  flew  as  if  they  were  toiling  for  a  wager.  Then  Ollie 
threw  some  of  it  into  the  sheet  iron  pan,  and  catching  it  up,  broke  into  a 
run  for  the  little  stream  a  short  distance  away. 

'*  Confound  it  !  "  he  exclaimed,  as,  in  his  haste,  he  stumbled  on  his 
hands  and  knees.     "  I've  spilled  four  million  dollars  !  "  , 

**^ever  mind,"  laughed  Jud.    **  It's  all  there,  and  we  can  get  it  again  !  " 

The  young  giant  scooped  up  most  of  it  with  his  hands,  and  was  off  again. 

Dipping  the  pan  into  the  creek,  he  whirled  it  about  for  a  minute  ar  two, 
skilfully  tipping  the  receptacle  so  that  the  lighter  dirt  was  quickly  thrown 
out  by  the  centrifugal  force.  Then  he  paused,  surveyed  the  result  of  the 
experiment,  and  came  up  the  slope  on  a  run. 

**  Just  look  at  that,  old  fellow  !"  he  said  gleefully,  holding  out  the 
Utensil  for  his  comrade  to  inspect. 

The  sight  would  have  made  any  man's  eyes  sparkle.  The  bottom  was 
covered  with  more  gleaming  yellow  particles  than  they  had  yet  seen,  and 
there  could  be  no  question  that  it  was  gold,  worth  at  least  three  or  four 
hundred  dollars. 

The  two  were  so  overcome  that  they  grew  faint  and  had  to  sit  down  for  a 
few  minutes  until  they  could  regain  their  self  control.  Then  Ollie,  leaving 
the  pan  upon  the  ground,  caught  up  a  goodly  sized  empty  cask,  with  which 
he  dashed  to  the  side  of  the  creek. 

Dipping  it  into  the  current,  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  pail,  he  put  it  down, 
filled  to  the  brim  with  water.  Back  he  came  for  the  gold,  which  he  washed 
as  before,  so  as  to  free  it  from  foreign  matter  ;  but  after  the  best  he  could 
do,  considerable  black  sand  remained  mixed  with  the  yellow  grains. 

This  sand  is  pulverized  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  is  nearly  always  found 
with  placer  gold.  V 
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The  contents  of  the  pan  \yere  emptied  into  the  cask,  in  which  he  had 
previously  flnng  a  couple  of  pounds  of  mercury.  The  latter  metal  immedi- 
ately attracted  the  gold  and  formed  an  amalgam  with  it. 

This  is  the  crudest  form,  and  may  be  called  hand  working  of  gold.  The 
method  is  completed  by  placing  the  amalgam  in  a  shovel,  which  is  heated 
red  hot  over  a  fire,  when  nearly  all  the  mercury  passes  off  in  fumes,  and  the 
precious  metal  is  left  almost  pure,  though  additional  work  is  necessary  to 
free  it  entirely  of  base  particles. 

Ten  minutes  later  GUie's  pick  and  shovel  were  making  the  frozen  dirt 
fly  again,  while  Jud  had  penetrated  so  far  into  the  earth  that  only  his  head 
and  shoulders  were  visible. 

**  Don't  speak  to  me  !  "  called  OUie,  his  voice  muffled  by  the  depth  of 
his  own  excavation.    *'  I  don*t  intend  to  stop  for  a  week '* 

But  he  did  stop,  for  that  very  instant  his  friend  uttered  a  cry,  as  if  he 
had  been  bitten  by  a  serpent,  and  with  a  single  leap  was  out  of  the  pit  and 
dancing  like  a  wild  man. 

With  shovel  in  hand,  protruding  eyes  and  open  mouth,  OUie  stared 
at  him. 

**  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  ?     HaVe  you  gone  crazy  ?  " 

**I/)ok,  look,  look!'*  replied  Jud,  still  dicing  about,  as  if,  indeed, 
his  senses  had  left  him. 

He  was  holding  something  in  his  hand,  at  which  he  glanced  while  he 
cavorted  back  and  forth.  Ollie  saw  that  it  was  the  size  of  a  large  hickory 
nut,  and  yellow. 

**  It's  my  duty  to  make  a  tackle,"  said  the  big  fellow,  lunging  at  him. 
Although  he  did  not  tackle  as  **  low  *'  as  the  rules  require,  Jud  was  unpre- 
pared, and  was  toppled  over  as  if  he  were  a  tenpin.  The  object  was 
wrenched  from  his  grasp,  and  then  the  young  giant  started  in  with  a 
vigorous  war  dance. 

By  and  by  the  happy  fellows  quieted  down  and  examined  the  prize.  It 
was  a  nugget  of  virgin  gold,  pure,  and  without  a  particle  of  alloy. 

•*Gee  whiz  I  But  we  struck  it  this  time.  Don't  let's  throw  away  a 
minute.  The  day  is  nearly  twenty  hours  long,  but  I  wish  it  were  six 
months,"  called  the  overjoyed  Ollie,  dropping  into  the  excavation  and  send- 
ing  up  the  dirt  in  a  shower,  while  Jud  was  hardly  a  dozen  seconds  behind 
him.  **  I  shan't  pay  any  attention  to  sand  any  more,  but  notice  only  golden 
walnuts Well,  I'm  blessed  !  " 

Up  he  bounded,  as  if  hurled  by  a  catapult,  and  dashing  over  to  where 
Jud  was  staring  at  him,  gripped  him  suddenly  by  the  neck  and  flung  him  a 
dozen  feet. 

**  Foul  ! "  called  Jud,  as  if  he  were  a  referee  as  he  picked  himself  up 
from  the  ground. 

He  suspected  the  cause  of  his  comrade's  excitement,  and  was  willing  to 
be  thrown  and  battered  about. 

**  What  do  you  think  of  ihatf  shouted  Ollie,  holding  up  a  nugget  a 
third  larger  than  the  first.    **  Yours  isn't  in  it  with  mine." 

Incredible  as  it  may  sound,  the  two  valuable  nuggets  had  been  found 
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within  ten  minutes  of  each  other.     Under  the  circumstances,  who  wouldn't 
have  danced  with  joy  ? 


Chapter  XI. — A  Startung  Awakening. 

OuiK  BoYNTON  and  Jud  Ashwell  did  not  stop  their  work  to  eat,  but 
toiled  unremittingly  through  the  long  day,  varying  their  task  now  and  then 
by  a  cheer  to  Dr.  Kenmore,  who  responded  in  kind,  proving  that  he  was 
also  successful  in  prosecuting  his  mining  operations. 

It  all  seemed  like  a  dream.  At  night,  when  forced  to  stop,  they  had 
eleven  nuggets  of  varying  sizes,  whose  joint  value  must  have  been  three  or 
four  thousand  dollars,  while  the  sand  that  had  been  washed  out  was  worth 
three  times  as  much. 

At  the  most  moderate  calculation,  the  first  day's  clean  up  was  twelve 
thousand  dollars,  and  they  seemed  to  be  only  on  the  edge  of  the  outermost 
deposit.     At  this  rate  they  must  soon  be  millionaires. 

Dr.  Kenmore,  tired,  but  glowing  with  happiness,  came  down  and  joined 
them  at  supper.  He  was  invited  to  at>andon  his  claim  and  cast  in  his 
fortunes  with  them. 

*'  I  thank  you,'*  he  said  loftily,  **  but  so  long  as  I'm  making  five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  day,  with  better  prospects,  I  prefer  to  hoe  my  own  row.  One 
of  us  ought  to  go  to  Dawson  to  have  our  claims  r^stered  and  to  pay  the 
necessary  fees." 

'*  I  can  best  be  spared,"  said  Jud,  **  though  I  hate  to  leave  at  this  time." 

''You  are  the  one  to  go,"  said  Ollie,  "  for  then  both  claims  can  be 
worked  while  you  are  gone,  and  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  ask  the  doctor  to  let 
up  when  he  is  making  such  poor  wages." 

Accordingly,  Ashwell  left  with  one  of  the  burros  at  the  first  dawn  of 
day,  and  Ollie  and  Kenmore  resumed  ^eir  labors,  neither  giving  any 
thought  to  Bickerton  and  Cudlagh  further  down  the  valley,  but  intent  only 
upon  making  hay  while  the  sun  shone. 

The  site  of  the  amazingly  productive  claims  was  on  a  aide  hill,  with 
Skookum  Creek  flowing  past  the  foot.  Back  and  beyond  the  hill  a  lofty 
spur  reared  its  snow  capped  crest  into  the  clear  blue  sky. 

It  was  a  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  here  attain  a  consider- 
able altitude,  and  in  places  are  as  impassable  as  the  Chilkoot  Pass  in 
midwinter. 

The  astounding  success  which  marked  the  opening  of  Ollie  Boynton's 
work  continued  with  little  fluctuation  during  Jud  Ashwell's  absence.  The 
big  fellow  taxed  his  magnificent  muscles  to  the  utmost.  More  nuggets  were 
turned  up,  and  the  soil  seemed  to  increase  in  richness. 

His  remarkable  mechanical  ingenuity  manifested  itself  when  he  paused 
for  a  few  hours  and  made  an  arrangement  by  which  he  rapidly  thawed  the 
earth,  and  then  constructed  a  contrivance  at  the  side  of  the  creek  with 
which  he  washed  out  the  gold  fivefold  faster  than  by  the  usual  crude  method. 
By  turning  a  crank,  he  fairly  shot  the  refuse  out  of  the  lower  pa|t  of  the 
rocker,  catching  the  yellow  sand  beneath  and  allowing  none  to  go  to  waste. 
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When  he  had  secured  a  certain  amount  of  amalgam,  he  filled  one  of  the 
s^all  but  strong  canvas  bags  with  which  he  had  provided  himself  in 
Dawson.  As  nearly  as  he  could  calculate  each  bag  weighed  forty  or  fifty 
pounds,  and  its  contents  were  worth  about  ten  thousand  dollars. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  day,  when  he  was  looking  for  the  return  of 
Ashwell,  he  had  seven  full  canvas  bags,  while  the  eighth  was  three  fourths 
filled  with  nuggets.  Twice  he  washed  out  a  panful  that  must  have  been 
worth  five  hundred  dollars. 

Ashwell  returned  at  the  close  of  the  third  day,  as  expected.  With  the 
several  nuggets  which  he  had  taken  with  him  he  redeemed  the  two  watches 
and  bought  some  necessary  supplies,  besides  registering  the  claim  of  himself 
and  Dr.  Kenmore,  who  was  on  hand  to  welcome  him. 

The  meeting  was  pleasant  in  every  respect,  though  it  was  manifest  that 
the  physician's  claim  was  less  valuable  than  that  of  his  friends.  He 
expressed  his  resolution  of  remaining  until  he  made  his  pile»  even  if  he  had 
to  tarry  after  the  departure  of  his  friends. 

**  GUie,"  said  Jud,  when  they  were  alone,  **  I  met  a  gentleman  in  Dawson 
who  has  just  arrived  from  San  Francisco.  He  represents  a  syndicate  that  is 
buying  up  claims.  It  occurs  to  tde  that  we  might  make  a  good  bargain  with 
him.'' 

**  I'll  be  willing  to  sell  after  we  have  cleaned  up  several  millions,  but  I 
don't  intend  to  let  go  of  such  a  good  thing  as  this  for  some  time  yet.  Are 
you  growing  homesick?  "  asked  Boynton,  looking  through  the  gloom  at  his 
friend. 

*  *  By  no  means,  though  I  would  give  a  good  slice  of  what  we  own  to  see 
mother  and  sister  for  a  few  minutes." 

He  made  no  reference  to  the  third  person  meptally  included  among  the 
dear  ones,  and  Ollie  Boynton,  in  his  simplicity,  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
truth. 

**  Have  you  any  other  reason  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  so  cursed  by 
mosquitoes  as  this ;  they  make  life  unbearable." 

**  I  haven't  seen  one  since  we  left  San  Francisco." 

**  Because  it  is  too  early  ;  but  we  are  close  upon  summer,  and  they  will 
soon  be  here  in  swarms  that  will  drive  us  frantic." 

**  We  brought  plenty  of  mosquito  netting  with  us." 

**  And  if  we  are  caught  by  them,  it  will  save  our  lives  ;  but  I  have  an 
unspeakable  dread  of  the  pests." 

**  How  soon  are  they  due  ?  "  asked  Boynton, 

*  *  In  two  or  three  weeks.  My  proposal  is  for  us  to  work  with  might  and 
main  for  a  couple  of  weeks  or  so,  and  then  to  sell  out." 

**  it's  worth  thinking  of  ;  but  the  nights  are  so  short  that  we  had  better 
go  to  sleep,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  tomorrow's  toil." 

Their  thick  blankets  were  spread  on  the  ground,  and  they  lay  with  their 
feet  toward  the  flap  of  the  tent  which  served  as  a  door,  and  which  was  fast- 
ened down.  The  canvas  bags  of  gold  were  huddled  together  between  the 
two  sleepers,  so  that  either,  by  simply  extending  his  hand,  could  touch  them. 
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Jud  always  to^k  off  the  loaded  revolver  when  he  lay  down  and  deposited 
it  within  reach  of  both.  They  did  not  forget  the  warning  of  Dr.  Kenmore, 
and  yet  neither  was  specially  impressed  by  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  crime  is  scarce  in  the  Klondike  region,  because  of 
the  vigilance  of  the  mounted  police.  At  this  writing,  only  one  instance  is 
known  of  a  miner  trying  to  jump  the  claim  of  another,  and  he  quickly 
repented,  and  is  now  among  the  most  respected  citizens  of  Dawson. 

leading  such  rough  outdoor  lives,  and  blessed  with  perfect  health,  the 
young  miners  generally  slept  throughout  the  night  without  a  break  and  with 
their  slumber  unfretted  by  dreams  ;  but  Jud  Ashwell  now  did  that  which  he 
had  not  done  before  since  his  arrival  in  the  gold  country. 

Before  the  night  was  half  gone  he  opened  his  eyes,  in  full  command  of 
his  senses. 

The  interior  of  the  tent  was  in  utter  darkness,  though  the  sky  was 
studded  with  stars.  Partly  raising  his  head,  he  fell  to  wondering  what  had 
cansed  his  wakefulness. 

It  seemed  that  a  cold  breath  of  air  was  stirring  inside  the  tent,  and 
looking  over  the  length  of  his  body,  he  saw  the  star  gleam  beyond,  showing 
that  the  flap  was  raised. 

**  That's  strange,**  he  muttered.  **  I  am  sure  I  fastened  it  down  before 
we  went  to  bed.'* 

Throwing  aside  his  blanket,  he  secured  the  flap  again  to  the  peg  in  the 
ground  and  lay  down,  expecting  to  drop  asleep  immediately. 

But  a  minute  later  he  became  aware  that  there  was  still  a  current  of 
air  within  the  tent.  It  struck  his  head,  and  he  turned  and  looked  behind 
him. 

Again  he  caught  the  gleam  of  stars  in  the  sky,  proving  that  there  was 
another  opening  in  the  tent  which  he  knew  did  not  belong  there. 

A  brief  investigation  explained  the  mystery.  There  was  a  rent  fully  a 
foot  in  extent,  through  which  the  night  air  blew  against  his  head. 

Certain  now  that  something  was  wrong',  he  called  : 

**  Wake  up,  Ollie  !    There's  some  mischief  afoot." 

As  he  spoke  he  reached  out  his  hand  to  shake  the  shoulder  of  his  com- 
rade, but  he  touched  only  his  blanket.  Jud  swung  himself  in  that  direction, 
and  hurriedly  ran  his  hand  back  and  forth.     No  one  was  there. 

.Sitting  up,  he  struck  a  match  and  held  the  tiny  flame  over  his  head. 
As  the  interior  was  lit  up,  the  whole  astounding  truth  broke  upon  him.  Not 
only  was  Ollie  Boynton  gone,  but  so  was  every  ounce  of  gold  I 


Chapter  XII. — Through  thk  Night. 

Instanti^y  the  whole  truth  flashed  upon  Jud  Ashwell.  Some  one  Had  cut 
the  slit  in  the  canvas  of  the  tent,  taken  out  the  gold,  and  made  off  with  it. 
Before  the  thief  or  thieves  were  clear  of  the  place  Ollie  Boynton  had  been 
awakened,  and  snatching  up  the  revolver  had  started  in  hot  pursuit,  without 
pausing  to  rouse  his  companion,  though  it  was  possible  he  called  to  him  and 
was  not  heard. 
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^  The  two  miners  generally  slept  in  their  clothing,  so  that  no  delay  was 
caused  in  chasing  the  miscreants,  who  might  then  be  at  no  great  distance. 

It  took  but  a  few  seconds  for  Ashwell  to  grasp  all  this,  when  he  seized 
his  cap  and  heavy  outer  coat  and  dashed  through  the  opening  in  the  tent. 

The  night  was  one  of  the  clearest  he  had  ever  seen,  the  spangled  heavens 
shining  with  wonderful  brilliancy.  There  was  hardly  a  breath  of  air  stirring, 
and  the  stillness  was  profound.    He  peered  around  in  the  gloom  and  listened. 

Prom  the  direction  of  the  mountain  spur  came  a  faint,  low  murmur,  like 
the  distant  voice  of  the  ocean,  but  he  saw  nothing  to  indicate  that  a  living 
man  or  creature  was  within  a  thousand  miles  of  him  ;  and  yet,  somewhere  in 
the  night,  two  or  more  men  were  fleeing,  with  another  in  pursuit. 

Not  doubting  that  the  robbers  were  Bickerton  and  Cudlagh,  from  the 
camp  below,  Jud  stood  in  torturing  indecision.  Was  it  likely  they  had  fled 
to  their  own  camp,  or  had  they  plunged  into  the  mountains  ? 

It  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  more  probable  they  had  hurried  to  their  own 
quarters,  where  possibly  they  had  animals  to  carry  away  the  gold,  for  the 
latter  weighed  several  hundred  pounds,  and  was  a  heavy  load  for  two  men 
to  transport  unaided.  Accordingly,  he  started  in  that  direction,  but  had 
not  taken  a  dozen  steps  when  he  was  checked  by  the  report  of  a  pistol, 
followed  on  the  instant  by  two  other  reports,  though  whether  from  the  same 
weapon  or  not  could  not  be  guessed. 

The  sounds  came  from  up  the  valley  toward  the  mountain  spur,  and  not 
doubting  that  one  of  the  shots  had  been  fired  by  OUie  Boynton,  Jud  Ashwell 
turned  and  broke  into  a  run  toward  the  same  point. 

He  had  no  weapon,  but  he  would  not  haVe  sped  over  the  ground  more 
eagerly  had  a  repeating  Winchester  been  in  his  hand, 

'*  They  passed  near  the  tent  of  Dr.  Kenmore  ;  perhaps  he  saw  them,"  he 
reflected. 

Since  the  quarters  of  his  friend  were  directly  in  the  path,  Jud  directed 
his  footsteps  thither.  In  a  few  minutes  he  saw  the  gleam  of  the  canvas  in 
the  starlight,  and  before  he  reached  the  entrance,  which  he  observed'  was 
also  open,  he  called  : 

'*  Wake,  Doc  !    Robbers  are  about !  " 

Too  impatient  to  await  his  appearance,  Jud  stooped  over,  drew  aside  the 
the  flap,  and  thrusting  in  his  head,  repeated  his  call  louder  than  before. 
There  was  no  response  and  he  listened. 

The  silence  was  like  that  of  the  g^ave,  and  he  struck  anotlier  match  and 
held  it  so  that  it  lit  up  the  interior. 

'*  By  heavens  !  He  is  gone,  too  !  What  devilish  magic  is  afoot  tonight  ?  " 
muttered  the  young  man,  stepping  into  the  open  again,  peering  about  him 
and  listening  with  his  nerves  keyed  to  the  highest  pitch. 

The  point  whence  came  the  reports  of  firearms  was  deeper  in  the  mount- 
ains, and  Jud  felt  he  must  go  thither,  though  the  chances  were  a  thousand 
to  one  that  he  would  take  the  wrong  course. 

He  could  not  stand  idle,  however,  knowing  that  not  only  every  minute 
lessened  the  chances  of  recovering  the  gold,  but  deepened  the  personal  peril 
in  which  his  friend  was  involved. 
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For  the  moment,  he  was  perplexed  by  the  absence  of  Dr.  Kenmoje.  The 
only  explanation  that  suggested  itself  was  that  he  had  learned  of  what  was 
going  on  and  had  joined  in  pursuing  the  robbers. 

The  idea  of  calling  to  Boynton  occurred  to  Ashwell,  but  he  hesitated 
through  fear  that  it  would  warn  the  criminals  and  make  their  escape 
the  easier. 

*'  I  don't  know  whether  Doc  has  a  pistol  or  not,  but  Ollie  has  and  knows 
how  to  use  it.  If  he  once  gets  either  or  both  of  those  wretches  in  his 
power,  God  help  them  !  ** 

But  he  reflected  that  no  matter  if  his  comrade  was  a  Samson,  a  tiny 
pellet  of  lead  could  check  his  career  as  effectually  as  a  chain  shot  from 
a  frigate. 

I.f  Jud  dared  not  call  to  his  friend,  he  had  another  recourse  at  command. 
In  their  college  days  they  were  accustomed  to  signal  to  each  other  when  a 
mile  separated  them. 

Thrusting  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  his  left  hand  against  the  end  of 
his  tongue,  he  closed  his  lips  about  them  and  emitted  three  blasts  which 
sounded  like  the  screech  of  a  locomotive. 

**  If  that  reaches  Ollie,  he  will  understand  it //ark  /  *' 

Was  it  a  faint  reply  coming  from  the  mountains  beyond  or  the  echo  of 
his  own  signal  that  trembled  on  the  still  air  ? 

Jud  gave  credence  to  his  hope  rather  than  his  conviction,  and  plunged 
forward  with  redoubled  vigor,  aiming  for  the  wild,  precipitous  region  of 
which  he  knew  absolutely  nothing,  for  he  had  never  found  time  to  set  his 
foot  within  it,  not  having  ventured  so  far  even  as  the  tent  of  Dr.  Kenmore. 

What  would  he  not  have  given  for  a  trusty  weapon?  Beyond  question, 
the  two  desperadoes  were  expert  in  the  use  of  their  firearms,  and  they  would 
not  hesitate  to  use  them  before  yielding  up  their  booty. 

"  Perhaps/*  reflected  Ashwell,  "one  or  all  of  those  shots  were  aimed  at 
Ollie,  and  the  poor  fellow  may  be  lying  dead  in  some  ravine.*' 

While  these  terrifying  thoughts  were  passing  through  his^  brain,  he  was 
pressing  impetuously  forward.  Before  he  expected  it,  he  was  clambering 
over  or  passing  round  boulders,  penetrating  deeper  into  the  mountains,  and 
occasionally  halting  for  a  moment  to  listen  for  some  sound  that  would  serve 
as  a  guide. 

Three  separate  times  he  sent  out  the  shrill  blast,  which  he  knew  would 
be  recognized  by  his  friend,  if  it  reached  him,  but  the  anxiously  listening  ear 
brought  no  response.  While  this  added  to  his  misgiving,  it  confirmed  his 
belief  that  in  the  first  instance  Ollie  had  really  made  answer  to  the  call. 

He  had  reached  a  point  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards  beyond  the  tent 
of  his  friend,  when  he  was  brought  up  all  standing  by  an  unexpected 
obstacle.  Directly  in  front  interposed  a  dry  canyon  or  chasm  of  unknown 
depth.  In  his  haste,  he  narrowly  escaped  precipitating  himself  over  the 
rocky  wall  into  the  yawning  abyss. 

While  he  stood  debating  whether  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  place  him- 
self on  the  other  side  of  the  chasm,  Dr.  Kenmore  came  to  view,  directly 
opposite,  emerging  from  the  shadows  and  gloom. 
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"You  are  looking  for  Bbynton?  *'  was  the  inquiring  remark  of  the 
physician. 

**  Yes  ;  and  I  suppose  you  are  doing  the  same." 

'  *  I  am  ;  I  fear  something  serious  has  happened  to  him.  What  do  you 
know  about  this  business  ?  " 

**  Nothing  favorable  ;  do  you  ?  '* 

"  Nothing,  but  I  fear  the  worst.  I  was  asleep  in  my  tent,  when  I  was 
wakened  by  some  one  shouting  my  name.  It  takes  a  minute  or  two  for  me 
to  regain  my  senses  when  roused  from  slumber,  and  I  lay  still,  thinking  it 
was  a  dream  ;  but  when  it  sounded  again,  I  recognized  Boynton's  voice.  I 
leaped  up  anB  ran  out  of  the  tent.  By  that  time  he  had  passed,  and  was 
going  over  that  rise  of  ground  this  side  of  my  home.  I  saw  his  figure  loom 
up  for  an  instant  against  the  starlit  sky ;  he  was  running  furiously,  his 
heavy  coat  flying  in  the  wind  made  by  his  own  speed.  As  he  plunged  down 
the  slope  on  this  side,  he  called  to  me  a  third  time.'' 

''What  did  he  say?" 

''  I  couldn't  catch  his  words,  but  I  suspected  what  I  now  know  to  be  the 
truth.  Bickerton  and  Cudlagh  have  stolen  your  gold,  and  are  making  for 
the  hills.  You  remember  I  warned  you  more  than  once  against  them.  The 
money  was  a  big  temptation  to  them,  but  their  real  motive  was  revenge 
for  the  beating  Boynton  gave  them  in  Dawson.  They  would  have  killed 
you  both  as  you  slept  had  they  not  known  that  the  mounted  police  would 
have  hunted  them  down  without  mercy.  I  slipped  on  my  top  coat,  snatched 
up  my  pistol,  and  started  after  him.  I  was  only  a  few  minutes  behind,  but 
it  was  long  enough  for  Boynton  to  pass  beyond  sight.  Remembering  the 
direction  he  had  taken  I  followed,  but  have  learned  nothing." 

**  How  long  ago  did  you  see  him  ?  " 

"  Two  hours  at  least." 

''  Then  the  robbery  took  place  early  in  the  evening.  I  slept  so  heavily 
that  I  was  not  wakened  by  the  flurry.  It  was  the  cold  air  blowing  through 
a  rent  in  the  canvas  on  my  head  that  roused  me  ;  but  it  was  not  until  I  had 
struck  a  match  and  found  the  gold  gone,  including  GUie  and  the  revolver, 
that  I  understood  what  had  occurred.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  Bickerton 
and  Cudlagh  were  the  thieves,  and  was  foolish  enough  to  think  they  had 
gone  back  to  their  tent,  to  carry  away  the  gold — probably  on  burros  they 
had  provided  for  that  purpose.  I  started  thither,  but  was  checked  by  the 
report  of  a  pistol,  followed  by  two  other  reports  which  you  must  have 
heard." 

*'  Yes  ;  they  came  from  this  neighborhood.  I  was  groping  up  and  down 
the  ravine,  when  I  caught  sight  of  you." 

"Heavens,  doctor,  something  has  gone  wrong  with  GUie  !  What  shall 
we  do — what  ai«  we  do  ?  "  asked  Jud  Ash  well,  in  deep  distress. 

* '  We  must  keep  up  our  hunt  for  him.  Remember  that  he  set  out  to 
chase  two  desperadoes,  both  of  whom  are  armed.  But  for  that  he  would 
make  short  work  with  them,  if  he  can  only  get  within  reach  ;  but  I  tell  you, 
Ashwell,  that,  having  once  laid  hands  on  your  big  stock  of  gold,  they  will 
take  life  before  they  give  it  up.  * ' 
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"Shall  I  call  tohini?'* 

'*  I  fear  it  will  do  them  more  good  than  him,  and  may  bring  a  stealthy 
shot  against  us." 

''It  was  that  thought  which  restrained  me  from  shouting,  though  I 
whistled  several  times  ;  and  in  the  first  instance  I  believe  Ollie  answered  me. ' ' 

'  *  It  was  probably  an  echo  or  fancy  on  your  part.  The  better  plan  will 
be  for  me  to  pass  down  this  side  of  the  ravine,  while  you  do  the  same  on  that 
side.  If  it  becomes  necessary  for  either  of  us  to  join  the  other,  the  ravine 
has  many  narrow  places  where  it  is  easily  leaped.  We  will  keep  within 
hailing  distance,  and  can  signal  the  moment  one  of  us  discovers  anything. 
Don*t  forget  that  it  is  possible  the  villains  are  near,  and  may  &tch  sight  of 
us  first.  That  is  one  thing  to  be  prepared  for.  •Do  you  notice  how  light  it 
is  growing?" 

Jud  had  observed  it  while  they  were  talking.  The  short  arctic  night 
was  ended,  and  morning  rapidly  illumined  the  earth.  They  had  gone  but  a 
few  rods  when  objects  were  seen  distinctly,  and  a  little  later  day  had  fully 
dawned.     It  promised  to  be  clear. 

Jud  Ashwell  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  emit  another  signal, 
repeating  it  several  times,  but  the  straining  ear  caught  no  response,  and  he 
set  himself  resolutely  to  the  mournful  task  confronting  him. 

The  way  proved  exceedingly  rough,  and  would  have  been  almost  impos- 
sible except  by  day.  At  times  he  was  forced  to  descend  deep  depressions, 
then  climb  over  boulders,  and  then  again  he  had  to  move  carefully  around 
towering  masses  of  rocks,  which  threatened  to  bar  further  progress.  The 
two  could  not  see  each  other,  but  they  kept  substantially  abreast,  and  now 
and  then  communicated  in  guarded  tones. 

**  Hello,  Jud  !  Wait  where  you  are,"  called  Kenmore,  within  the  first 
fifteen  minutes  after  their  separation.     **  I  have  come  upon  something." 

Ashwell  threaded  his  way  to  the  edge  of  the  ravine  and  eagerly  awaited 
the  appearance  of  his  friend,  who  immediately  showed  himself. 

"  I  picked  this  up  just  back  of  where  I  am  standing.     Do  you  know  it  ?  " 

He  held  up  a  revolver,  which  Jud  instantly  recognized  as  the  one  belong- 
ing to  OUie  Boynton,  though  both  pretended  ownership  in  it.  He  excitedly 
announced  the  fact. 

**  Catch    it !  "  added  Kenmore,    who  tossed  it  the  next    minute    to  his 

friend. 

Jud   quickly   examined   it,  and    then   exclaimed,  with  more  excitement 

than  before  : 

"  Only  one  chamber  has  been  discharged  !  " 

**  I  noticed  that.  We  heard  three  reports  :  one  was  made  by  Ollie  and  the 
others  by  those  wretches.  It  looks  dark,  Jud,"  said  the  physician  impres- 
sively, "but  we  must  be   on  the   eve  of  a  more   important  discovery 

What's  the  matter  ?  " 

While  talking  the  doctor  saw  the  other  standing  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
ravine,  where  he  had  placed  himself  to  receive  the  weapon  that  was  flung  to 
him.  He  noticed  him  as  he  looked  down  into  the  canyon,  and  then  saw  him 
stagger  backward,  as  if  overcome  by  something  that  had  caught  his  eye,  but 
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he  immediately  rallied,  and  staring  across  at  his  friend,  with  a  wild  expres- 
sion, said  hoarsely  : 

'*  Great  heavens^  Doc  !     He  is  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  !  ** 

Kenmore  stepped  to  the  edge  and  peered  over.  He  saw  the  object,  but 
more  composed  than  Ashwell,  hastened  to  say : 

**It  is  not  Boynton  !'^ 

Thus  reassured,  Jud  moved  forward  again,  and  then  learned  that  the 
doctor  was  right.  The  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  with  limbs  out- 
stretched and  staring  mutely  at  the  sky,  was  not  OUie  Boynton's^, 

Jud  looked  at  the  body  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  glancing  across  the 
ravine,  noticed  that  Kenmore  was  on  his  hands  and  knees  surveying  it. 

''Who  is  he,  Doc?*' 

'*  Jake  Cudlagh,  or  rather  what  was  once  he,  for  he  is  as  dead  as  Julius 
Caesar.    I  wonder  what  has  become  of  the  other  scoundrel." 

The  two  debated  for  a  few  minutes  whether  to  descend  into  the  ravine  for 
a  closer  inspection  of  the  lifeless  form  before  ttiem.  They  decided  not  to 
do  so. 

Bach  was  now  in  the  possession  of  a  weapon,  and  Jud's  had  but  one 
empty  chamber.  They  knew  there  was  only  one  man  to  confront,  and  the 
two  therefore  were  prepared  for  him.  Moreover,  they  were  convinced 
that  Cudlagh  was  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  when  he  received  his 
quietus,  but  had  either  fallen  or  been  thrown  from  above,  which  there- 
fore was  the  place  to  look  for  Ollie  Boynton. 

What  an  invitation  was  here  for  the  rioting  of  the-  imagination  !  Their 
friend's  weapon  had  been  found,  and  one  of  the  criminals  was  known  to  be 
hots  de  combat  forever.  What  caused  Ollie  to  part  with  his  pistol,  when 
only  one  shot  had  been  fired  and  another  desperado  remained  to  meet  ? 
What  had  been  the  result  of  those  two  shots  of  theirs  ?  Had  Boynton  been 
struck,  and  if  so,  was  he  dead  or  desperately  wounded  ?  Where  was  he  now, 
and  where  was  Bickerton  and  the  gold  ? 

These  and  similar  thoughts  surged  through  the  minds  of  the  two  com- 
rades as  they  resumed  their  search  along  the  sides  of  the  ravine  and  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

Dr.  Kenmore  believed  that  Boynton  had  been  slain,  and  that  either  he  or 
Ashwell  would  soon  come  upon  his  body.  Jud  feared  the  same  fearful  issue 
of  their  search,  but  prayed  he  might  be  mistaken. 

A  minor,  but  none  the  less  interesting,  question  was  as  to  what  disposi- 
tion had  been  made  of  the  stolen  gold.  If  it  was  a  heavy  burden  for  two 
men,  it  must  have  proved  an  unmanageable  one  for  a  single  person. 

Besides,  too,  if  driven  at  bay  by  Boynton,  Bickerton  must  have  aban- 
doned it  and  given  all  his  thought  and  skill  to  defending  himself  against  the 
young  giant. 

Neither  of  the  friends  thought  of  food.  The  sun  climbed  the  heavens, 
but  they  gave  no  heed  to  it.  Here  and  there  they  wandered  through  the 
wild,  precipitous  section,  now  and  then  signaling  to  each  other,  so  that 
neither  should  go  far  astrav  ;  but  it  was  not  until  afternoon  that  the  search 
met  with  anything  approacning  success,  and  then,  instead  of  finding  either 
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of  the  two  men,  cue  of  them  found  Jud  Asliwell  in  the  most  startling  manner 
conceivable. 


Chapter  XIII. —Captors  and  Captivk. 

The  sun  had  passed  the  meridian  when  Jud  Ashwell,  wearied  and  almost 
disheartened,  came  to  a  narrow  path  that  led  along  the  front  of  a  preci- 
pice which  rose  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet  above,  and  sank  to  twice  that  dis- 
tance below.  He  paused  for  a  minute  to  debate  with  himself  whether  he 
should  push  his  way  aloug  the  rocky  path  or  turn  back. 

He  had  heard  nothing  from  Kenmore  for  half  an  hour,  though  he  was 
convinced  that  he  was  not  far  off,  and  could  be  brought  to  his  side  when- 
ever needed.  As  nearly  as  he  could  guess,  they  were  at  least  a  third  of  a 
mile  deeper  in  the  hills. 

Duty  seemed  to  demand  that,  instead  of  returning  to  hunt  over  the  sec- 
tion that  had  already  been  searched,  he  should  go  on.  The  path,  so  far  as 
he  could  see,  was  from  one  foot  to  two  feet  in  width  and  afforded  secure 
footing.  He  therefore  started  to  pick  his  way  to  the  other  side,  where  it 
ended  in  a  broad  plateau,  not  more  than  a  dozen  yards  distant. 

Recalling  the  warning  of  Dr.  Kenmore  he  advanced  with  caution,  and  was 
relieved  to  find  the  route  easier  to  traverse  than  he  had  supposed  ;  but  he 
had  not  reached  the  midway  point,  when  a  figure  appeared  behind  him  and 
stole  forward  with  the  swift  silence  of  an  Apache  Indian. 

Jud  heard  nothing,  and  with  no  suspicion  of  peril,  was  moving  care- 
fully over  the  flinty  foundation,  when  an  arm  shot  round  his  neck,  he  was 
lifted  with  the  quickness  of  lightning  from  his  feet,  and  held  helpless  over 
the  dizzy  abyss  below. 

'•  I've  got  you  !  I've  got  you  !  You're  mine  !  '*  exclaimed  the  voice  in 
his  ear,  as  Jud  tried  to  twist  his  neck  so  as  to  see  who  it  was  that  had  seized 
him. 

With  a  horror  which  no  imagination  can  conceive,  he  recognized  the  voice 
of  OUie  Boynton,  the  man  for  whom  he  was  hunting. 

His  first  thought  was  that  his  giant  friend  was  playing  with  him  ;  but 
when  the  other  shook  him  as  a  terrier  shakes  a  rat,  and  held  him  dangling 
over  the  precipice,  he  knew  it  was  no  jest,     Boynton  was  in  deadly  earnest. 

It. was  an  intuition  approaching  the  marvelous  that  flashed  the  truth  upon 
the  powerless  victim,  when  his  terrible  antagonist  added  wildly  : 

**  Give  up  the  ball  !     Give  up  the  ball  or  I'll  kill  you  !  " 

**  Foul  tackle  !  "  called  back  Jud  Ashwell.  "  You  have  caught  me  above 
the  shoulder  I     The  ball  belongs  to  uie  ! ' ' 

Boynton  burst  into  horrible  laughter  and  immediately  set  him  down  on 
the  rocky  path  in  front  of  him. 

*'  That  was  a  foul  tackle,**  he  said ;  **  but  now  I'll  take  you  below  the 
shoulders  and  above  the  knees.     Look  out  !     I  give  you  fair  warning  !  *' 

His  appearance  was  enough  to  daunt  the  bravest  man.  His  clothing  was 
torn,  and  there  was  blood  on  his  face,  which  was  contorted  by  passion.  He 
was  as  crazy  as  a  loon. 
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Knowing  that  he  meant  to  bound  forward  and  seize  him  again,  Ashwelt 
recoiled  a  step,  and  said,  with  forced  merriment : 

**  You  fool  !  Don't  you  know  I  am  quarter  back  for  our  side  ?  Seize 
the  other  fellow  !     He  has  the  ball  ! ' ' 

The  frightful  countenance  assumed  a  puzzled  expression.  Probably  GUie 
would  have  made  a  second  dash  at  the  helpless  Ashwell,  who,  had  he  been 
standing  on  level  ground,  might  have  outrun  or  dodged  him  ;  but  as  it  was, 
he  was  as  if  caught  in  a  resistless  vise.  ^ 

"Don't  you  see  I  have  no  ball?"  he  asked,  holding  up  both  hands. 
**  Why  do  you  play  the  idiot?  " 

What  woifld  have  been  the  issue  of  this  frightful  situation  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  had  not  an  unexpected  diversion  occurred. 

Dr.  Kenmore,  unknown  to  Ashwell,  had  crossed  the  ravine  and  was 
following  in  his  footsteps.  Hearing  the  voices  in  front,  he  pressed  forward 
and  came  to  the  beginning  of  the  path  at  the  moment  the  two  friends  faced 
and  spoke  to  each  other. 

With  no  suspicion  of  the  fearful  truth  he  was  careless  in  his  walk,  and 
the  slight  noise  made  by  his  feet  caught  the  ear  of  Boynton,  who  wheeled 
like  a  flash  and  saw  him. 

'*  You  have  the  ball,  but  I  can  down  you  !  "  he  shouted,  instantly  crouch- 
ing and  starting  toward  him,  with  an  unmistakable  purpose. 

'*I/X)k  out,  Doc!  He  is  crazy  and  means  to  throw  you  down  the 
ravine  !  "  called  Ashwell  wamingly. 

Kenmore's  profession  had  taught  him  to  be  cool  in  such  crises,  and  it 
was  not  the  first  time  he  had  confronted  an  irrestrainable  lunatic. 

Instead  of  turning  to  run,  or  bracing  himself  for  the  furious  meeting,  he 
whipped  out  his  revolver,  and  leveling  it  at  the  face  of  the  wild  Hercules, 
he  said  : 

**  If  you  lay  a  finger  on  me,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  I'll  blow 
your  head  off  !  " 

And  he  meant  it,  too.  Between  losing  his  own  life  and  taking  that  of 
his  friend,  he  would  obey  the  first  law  of  human  nature  ;  but  his  prayer  was 
that  his  undaunted  front  would  cow  the  demented  fellow,  and  the  prayer 
was  granted. 

Through  that  disordered  intellect  flickered .  the  consciousness  that  if 
its  possessor  persevered  in  his  purpose,  his  own  fatal  discomfiture  must 
follow. 

He  stopped  suddenly,  and  with  twitching  fingers  glared  at  the  slight 
figure,  which  stood  at  bay  and  never  faltered  in  the  poise  of  his  leveled 
revolver. 

Gnly  the  cool,  self  possessed  man  who  shows  no  semblance  of  fear  can 
subdue  a  lunatic.  The  practised  eye  of  the  young  physician  saw  his 
advantage,  and  with  admirable  wit  he^pushed  it  resistlessly. 

**  Now,  the  only  way  to  save  your  life,  young  man,  is  to  do  as  I  tell  you  ! 
Follow  me  !  " 

Kenmore,  never  once  removing  his  eye  from  the  glaring  orbs  of  his 
friend  or  lowering  his  weapon,  backed  slowly  away  from  the  opening  of  the 
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path,  so  as  to  make  room  for  Boynton,  who,  hesitating  not  a  minute,  walked 
toward  him. 

His  body  was  bent  in  a  crouching  posture  and  the  fingers  continued  their 
twitching.  Evidently  he  was  waiting  a  chance  to  leap  upon  the  physician 
unawares,  but  the  eyes  of  the  latter  seemed  to  pierce  him  through. 

As  he  advanced  toward  the  waiting  Kenniore,  Jud  Ashwell  began  follow- 
ing his  friend.  The  latter  heard  the  footstep  behind  him,  stopped,  and 
whirled  about  like  lightning.  Then  he  gathered  his  prodigious  muscles  for 
a  leap  which  would  have  ended  in  throttling  his  comrade,  but  reading  his 
purpose,  Kenmore  shouted  : 

' '  Stop  !  Face  this  way  again  !  Do  as  I  told  you,  or  I  shall  send  a 
bullet  right  through  your  worthless  body  !  *' 

'  No  lamb  could  have  been  meeker  than  the  young  giant.  He  was  almost 
on  the  verge  of  collapse,  and  turning  round  again,  he  moved  tremblingly 
toward  his  conqueror. 

*•  Don't  shoot !     Don't  shoot  !     1*11  do  what  you  want  me  to  do." 

The  tones  were  so  pleading  and  pitiful  that  Jud  Ashwell  could  hardly 
restrain  his  tears,  while  the  more  callous  physician  was  touched  ;  but  the 
lives  of  himself  and  Ashwell  depended  upon  keeping  Boynton  subdued,  and 
not  once  did  Kenmore  relax  his  stern  demeanor. 

A  minute  later,  the  three  were  grouped  together  at  the  opening  of  the 
path. 

Kenmore,  without  appearing  to  do  so,  kept  several  paces  between  him 
and  Boynton,  who  he  suspected  would  take  instant  advantage  of  any  care- 
lessness on  his  part. 

"Now,  Ashwell,"  he  said,  in  the  same  commanding  voice,  *'lead  the 
way  back  to  your  tent.  If  you  try  to  go  wrong  I  shall  shoot  ^^«/  Boynton, 
you  will  follow  him,  and  you  mustn't  open  your  mouth  or  look  round  at 
me.  I  will  be  on  your  heels,  ready  to  let  you  have  it  right  between  the 
eyes.  You  hear  me,  Jud  !  "  roared  the  doctor  savagely  to  his  young  friend, 
who  understood  the  whole  business.  *  *  March  I  Now  follow,  Boynton. 
Quick/'' 

But  for  the  tragical  situation,  it  would  have  been  amusing  to  note  the 
meek  promptness  with  which  the  giant  obeyed  his  master.  He  dropped 
behind  Ashwell,  who  straightway  started  for  their  home,  now  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  while  Kenmore  strode  at  the  rear,  driving  the  two  before  him 
as  if  they  were  children  obeying  an  angry  parent. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  procession  indeed,  and  the  doctor  was  not  yet 
certain  of  the  outcome.  There  had  to  be  numerous  windings  and  turnings, 
and  it  was  not  always  possible  to  preserve  the  alignment ;  but  he  took  care 
to  maintain  his  position  far  enough  at  the  rear  to  prevent  an}'  sudden  attack 
by  the  lunatic,  who,  he  feared,  now  that  he  was  not  looking  into  the  eyes  of 
his  conqueror,  might  be  tempted  to  s<>rae  act  of  violence.  — ^ 

Once,  indeed,  he  noticed  a  furtive  glance,  when  the  side  of  the  man  was 
of  necessity  turned  toward  him. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  thundered  the  doctor.  "Keep  your 
eyes  to  the  front,  if  you  don't  want  to  be  blown  into  kingdom  come  !  " 
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*'Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir.  Don't  shoot!"  pleaded  Boynton,  ducking  his 
head  and  putting  up  one  of  his  elbows,  as  if  to  ward  off  the  bullet.  "I 
didn't  mean  to  disobey  you." 

"  You  had  better  not  !     I've  got  my  eye  on  you  !     Beware  !  " 

Finally  they  emerged  from  the  hills  and  approached  Dr.  Kenmore's  tent. 
Ash  well  had  not  spoken  a  word,  but  he  now  partly  turned  his  head  and 
asked : 

*  *  Are  we  to  stop  here  ?  " 

**  No  ! "  roared  the  physician.  **  I'll  tell  you  when  to  stop.  Go  to  your 
own  tept  ;  I  don't  intend  to  have  either  of  you  about  me." 

**  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  humble  response  of  Ash  well,  who  did  not  pause  until 
they  stood  in  front  of  their  quarters. 

At  this  juncture  a  glimmering  of  the  truth  seemed  to  flash  upon  Boynton, 
who  laughed  in  a  strange  way,  and  looking  from  one  of  his  companions  to  the 
other,  said  doubtfully  :  • 

*'  Why,.Jud,  this  is  where  we  dug  for  gold  !  How  was  it?  Then  some- 
body stole  it — and — and — then  we  pitched  into  the  football  game.  Isn't  it 
my  turn  to  punt " 

"Shut  up!"  broke  in  Kenmore.  "I  didn't  give  you  permission  to 
speak  ! " 

* '  I  forgot.     Excuse  me — exCuse  me.     What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  " 

'*Go  inside  the  tent,  lie  down,  and  sleep." 

**  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  giant,  who,  bending  his  massive  shoulders,  passed 
through  the  opening  and  lay  down  upon  his  blanket,  which  he  drew  over 
him.     He  then  closed  his  eyes,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  woo  slumber. 


Chapter  XIV. — Light  After  Darkness. 

The  doctor  looked  into  the  face  of  Jud  Ashwell  and  asked,  in  an 
undertone  : 

•*  Did  you  ever  see  a  more  pitiful  case  ?  " 

Ashwell  shook  his  head,  and  replied,  in  a  choking  voice  : 

**  It  breaks  my  heart  to  see  him  so.     How  do  you  account  for  it  ?  " 

They  stood  a  little  apart,  where  they  could  speak  without  being  overheard 
by  the  man  stretched  out  in  the  tent. 

**  It  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  cases  I  ever  saw,"  replied  the 
physician.     *'  He  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  break  up  as  he  has  done." 

**Is  it  the  excitement  over  the  loss  of  the  gold?  " 

**  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Young  men  of  Boynton's  physique  do  not  lose 
t^eir  brains  in  that  fashion.     He  has  received  some  injury  to  his  head." 

**  Is  it  fatal?  "  gasped  Ashwell. 

'*  I  cannot  tell  until  after  an  examination.  If  the  skuU  is  badly  fractured 
he  will  not  recover,  but  I  hope  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that." 

**  Why  not  make  an  examination  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  thinking  all  the  way  from  the  hills  how  I  shall  do  that,  for 
I  dare  not  attempt  to  help  him  until  I  know  what  is  the  matter ;  but  if  I  try 
to  make  a  diagnosis,  he  may  seize  hold  of  me,  and  you  know  what   that 
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means  ;  he  is  stronger  than  you  and  I  together,  and  would  crush  the  life  out 
of  me  if  he  once  got  the  advantage.  I  have  him  cowed  now,  but  it  is  because 
I  hold  my  pistol  in  my  hand,  while  he  has  no  weapon.  To  make  an  exami- 
nation, I  should  have  to  lay  the  weapon  aside,  and  he  would  be  upon  me 
like  a  flash.'' 

'*  Couldn't  you  hold  it  in  your  left  hand,  while  you  used  your  right?  " 

*'  I  haye  thought  of  that,  but  it  would  probably  so  excite  him,  under  the 
belief  that  I  meant  to  take  his  life,  that  he  would  become  uncontrollable. 
There  is  only  one  way  of  making  an  examination ;  that  is  when  he  is 
unconscious.**  '  ^ 

*'  Have  you  any  anaesthetic  in  your  tent?  It  won't  do  to  count  upon 
his  natural  sleep  lasting  while  you  diagnose  his  case.  ' ' 

'  *  Unfortunately  I  have  no  medjdnes  at  all  with  me,  though  I  brought 
along  my  case  of  instruments.  But  hold  on  !  "  exclaimed  the  physician.  .  '^  I 
think  I  kno#  where  I  can  get  what  we  want.  When  Boynton  battered  up 
those  fellows  at  Dawson,  they  su£Fered  so  much  pain  I  gave  them  chloroform 
to  make  them  sleep.  I  think  they  brought  the  bottle  with  them,  and  it  may 
be  in  their  tent  now.     I'll  soon  learn." 

He  started  off,  but  checked  himself. 

''  It  won't  do  to  leave  you  alone  with  him  ;  he  isn't  afraid  of  you,  though 
he  is  of  me.     What  would  you  do  if  he  attacked  you  ?  " 

**Run  like  a  deer." 

*'  Wouldn't  you  shoot  him  to  save  yourself?  " 

**  Heavens  !     I  never  could  do  /Aa/  /  " 

**  1  shouldn't  wish  to  do  it,  but  when  it  came  to  a  choice  between  his 
life  and  mine,  I  shouldn't  hesitate.  Run  down  to  the  tent  below  us  and  make 
a  hunt  for  a  bottle  labeled  *  Chloroform  ! '  " 

Glad  to  do  as  requested,  Jud  Ash  well  was  off  at  once. 

Kenmore  stepped  softly  to  the  flap  of  the  tent  and  looked  in.  Boynton 
was  supporting  his  head,  partly  raised,  on  his  elbow  and  looking  and  listen- 
ing intently.  The  instant  he  caught  sight  of  the  face  of  the  physician,  he 
sank  back  and  closed  his  eyes.  Kenmore  thought  it  better  not  to  let  him  see 
he  had  noticed  the  little  subterfuge. 

**  He  is  dangerous,  and  it  won't  do  for  us  to  relax  our  vigilance  for  ^n 
instant.     If  we  do,  he  will  slay  us  both,"  reasoned  the  doctor. 

Ashwell  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  half  filled  bottle  of  the 
anaesthetic,  which  he  handed  to  the  physician* 

*  *  Good  ! '  *  obser\'ed  the  latter.  *  *  That  is  encouraging.  You  must  apply 
it  while  I  act  as  master  of  ceremonies." 

A  handkerchief  was  saturated  with  the  pungent  stuff,  and  Ashwell  entered 
the  tent  with  the  doctor  close  behind  him. 

The  latter  spoke  in  an  authoritative  tone. 

*'  Now  hold  that  to  the  nose  of  Mr.  Boynton.  Vu.  stand  to  your  left,  so 
that  if  he  resists  I  can  shoot  him." 

And  with  his  face  like  a  thundercloud,  the  physician  took  his  place, 
revolver  in  hand.  It  was  a  novel  way  of  administering  medicine,  but  it 
was  effective. 
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The  patient  looked  queerly  at  his  old  comrade  and  seemed  on  the  point 
of  resisting,  but  he  could  not  shut  out  the  sight  of  that  terrible  form  at  his 
elbow,  weapon  in  hand.  He  kept  his  eyes  on  Ashwell,  who  with  strange 
emotions  knelt  by  him. 

*'  This  won't  hurt  you,  Ollie,'*  he  said  soothingly.  **  I^ie  still  and  all  will 
be  well/' 

Muttering  something  unintelligible,  he  lay  motionless,  and  Jud  placed 
the  moistened  handkerchief  over  his  mouth  and  nostrils. ' 

Owing  to  the  volatility  of  the  drug,  it  was  necessary  to  renew  the  satura- 
tion several  times.  Because  of  his  passive  condition,  the  powerful  young 
fellow  rapidly  yielded  to  the  anodyne.  The  physician  watched  the  process 
closely  and  with  the  skilful  eye  of  the  professional.  By  and  by  he  replaced 
his  weapon  in  his  pocket  and  stooped  down^beside  his  friend. 

**  All  danger  from  him  is  over.  I^et  me  take  charge,  while  you  run  to  my 
tent  and  fetch  my  instruments  ;  you  will  find  them  in  the  case  just  behind 
my  blanket." 

While  Jud  was  absent,  the  doctor  carefully  noted  the  signs  and  condition 
of  his  patient.  He  knew  when  to  check  his  inhalation  of  the  drug,  which  is 
dangerous  if  continued  too  long,  and  he  then  made  a  careful  examination  of 
his  head.  . 

His  fear  from  the  first  had  been  that  the  skull  was  fractured,  and  he 
looked  for  the  acute  mania  to  give  way  to  a  collapse  that  meant  death.  The 
fact  that  Boynton  did  not  yield  to  his  wound  caused  the  attendant  to  hope 
his  hurt  was  not  of  the  nature  feared. 

With  his  own  handkerchief  slightly  moistened,  he  gently  washed  the 
blood  from  the  sufferer's  face,  and  passed  his  hand  over  and  about  the  head. 
The  skull,  so  far  as  this  examination  revealed,  was  intact,  but  while  moving 
his  fingers  back  and  forth  he  made  a  strange  discovery. 

**  Quick,  Jud,  open  the  case  !  "  he  said  to  his  friend,  who,  panting  from 
his  swift  run,  appeared  that  moment  at  the  opening  of  the  tent. 

Ash  well  did  as  directed,  and  Kenmore  took  out  one  of  the  delicate  instru- 
ments. 

He  held  it  up  to  the  light  and  carefully  wiped  it  with  his  handkerchief 
to  free  it  from  all  possible  impurities.  Then  Jud,  who  was  watching  him 
with  intense  interest,  saw  him  lean  forward,  touch  the  point  to  the  forehead 
of  the  unconscious  giant,  where  he  delicately  manipulated  it  for  a  few 
minutes.  He  next  placed  a  bit  of  court  plaster  over  the  spot  and  held  Up  a 
white,  tiny  object  before  Jud  Ashwell. 

**  Do  you  see  that  ?"  he  asked  in  an  undertone,  with  something  of  the 
professional  exultation  which  comes  to  a  surgeon  when  he  has  completed  a 
successful  operation. 

*' Yes;  what  is  it?" 

**  A  tiny  fragment  of  bone  that  pressed  directly  upon  the  brain  and  made 
him  as  crazy  as  a  March  hare.  A  bullet  fired  at  him  by  one  of  those  men 
grazed  his  forehead  and  drove  down  the  splinter  upon  the  gray  matter.  So 
long  as  it  remained  there,  so  long  would  he  be  crazy.  Now  that  it  is  removed, 
he  will  be  as  sane  as  before  when  be  conies  out  of  this  heavy  sleep." 
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"  Cau  it  be  possible,"  asked  the  delighted  Ashwell,  looking  admiringly 
at  the  young  surgeon,  ''  and  his  skull  is  sound?  " 

**  As  sound  as  yours  or  mine.  I  gave  him  a  pretty  heavy  dose  of  chloro- 
form, and  it  will  be  some  time  before  he  recovers.  When  he  does  come  out  of 
it,  too,  he  is  likely  to  be  troubled  for  a  time  with  nausea." 

* '  But  what  is  that  compared  to  what  you  have  done  ?  You  have  saved 
his  life." 

**I  should  hardly  say  that ;  rather  we  have  saved  our  own.  I  couldn't 
have  kept  awake  many  days  and  nights  in  succession,  and  when  he  found 
himself  alone  with  you  he  would — ^well,  have  made  things  livel}^,"  added 
Kenmore,  with  a  smile  ;  '*  and  you  know  what  that  means  in  the  case  of  your 
friend.  When  he  gets  into  a  tantrum,  the  best  place  for  us  is  somewhere 
else." 

**Doc,"  said  Ashwell,  after,  watching  the  twitching  face  of  the  patient 
for  a  minute  or  two,  "he  may  have  received  some  other  wound  of  which 
you  haven't  learned,  for  there  was  a  second  shot,  as  you  know." 

"  His  head  is  sound  except  for  this  slight  hurt,  and  had  he  been  struck 
anywhere  else  blood  would  show.    However,  we  may  as  well  make  sure." 

The  doctor  now  made  his  examination  thorough,  pulling  and  hauling  the 
Hercules  about  as  if  he  were  a  senseless  log.  He  moaned  once  or  twice,  but 
offered  not  the  slightest  resistance.  The  result  was  the  gratifying  proof 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  hurt  named,  Boynton  had  not  suffered  to  the 
slightest  extent. 

' '  And  when  he  comes  out  of  his  sleep  he  will  need  no  medicine  ;  in 
fact,  nothing  at  all  except  to  keep  that  bit  of  court  plaster  in  place.  Nature 
will  do  the  rest.  By  Jove,  Jud,  did  you  ever  see  such  a  grand  specimen  of 
young  manhood  ?"  exclaimed  the  physician,  surveying  the  prodigious  limbs, 
the  muscular  body,  and  the  wonderful  symmetry  of  figure  before  them. 

**  Never,"  answered  Jud  Ashwell.  '*  There  wasn't  a  man  in  college  that 
could  compare  with  him,  and  yet  there  is  one  part  of  his  makeup  that  is  out 
of  proportion. ' ' 

''What  is  that?" 

"  His  heart ;  it  couldn't  be  bigger.  I  never  had  so  faithful  a  friend,  and 
I  would  give  my  life  for  him,  as  he  would  for  me." 

**  Damon  and  Pythias  over  again,"  remarked  the  physician,  with  a  smile. 
*'  But  come,  let's  go  outside.     I  can't  bear  the  smell  of  chloroform." 

They  sat  down  on  the  bench  which  had  been  framed  by  the  deft  hands  of 
the  patient.  Jud  Ashwell  was  happy,  but  not  wholly  free  from  misgiving, 
despite  the  assurance  of  the  physician. 

'  *  How  long  before  he  will  come  to  himself  ?  " 

**  Quite  soon.  I  noticed  that  the  effect  of  the  drug  was  passing  off  when 
we  left  him." 

*'  What  will  he  do  when  he  wakes  up  ?  " 

*'  We  shall  have  to  wait  and  see." 

* '  Is  he  likely  to  be  violent  ?  " 

' '  He  will  be  confused  and  bewildered  for  a  time,  but  it  is  safe  to  promise 
that  he  won't  hold  you  dangling  over  any  more  precipices " 
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At  that  moment  Boynton's  voice  was  heard  from  within  the  tent : 

**  Hello,  Jud,  where  are  you?     What  the  dickens  is  the  matter?     Gee 

whiz  !    How  my  head  hurts  !    Where  are  you,  old  fellow  ?    Why  don't  you 

show  yourself  ?  " 


Chapter  XV. — In  Extrb:mis. 

Kknhork  and  Ashwell  were  inside  of  the  tent  in  a  twinkling.  Ollie 
Boynton  was  sitting  up  and  looking  about  him  with  a  bewildered  expression. 

**  What  the  dickens  is  the  matter?''  he  repeated,  as  he  recognized  his 
two  friends.  *  *  I  feel  a  nausea  and  my  head  hurts.  What  is  that  ?  ' '  he  added, 
putting  his  hand  up  to  the  wound. 

*'  Look  out !  Don't  disturb  it !  "  the  physician  warned  him.  **  I  have 
just  trepanned  your  brain,  or  rather  next  door  to  it." 

**  Give  me  a  drink  of  water,  please,"  said  the  patient,  lying  back  because 
of  the  illness  of  the  stomach  that  the  physician  had  prophesied. 

Ashwell  dashed  out  of  the  tent  with  a  cup  in  hand  and  dipped  it  full  from 
the  stream  a  short  distance  off.  Brief  as  was  his  absence,  Kenmore  had 
hurriedly  explained  away  most  of  Boynton's  perplexity,  though  he  had  time 
to  make  known  but  a  few  facts. 

When  he  had  swallowed  the  water  Ollie  lay  back  much  relieved,  and  said  : 

* '  Tell  me  the  whole  story. ' ' 

Jud  complied  with  the  request,  beginning  at  his  awakening  in  the  night, 
and  finding  his  friend  and  all  the  gold  gone,  omitting  nothing  down  to  the 
moment  when  the  surgeon  removed  the  splinter  of  bone  that  was  pressing 
upon  the  brain  of  the  patient. 

The  interest  with  which  the  big  fellow  listened  may  be  imagined. 

"Gee  whiz  !  "  he  exclaimed,  when  it  was  finished.  **  Do  you  know  that 
I  don't  remember  a  thing  after  receiving  my  hurt      How  is  that.  Doc?  " 

*  *  It  is  often  the  case.  I  have  known  of  a  man  being  out  of  his  mind  for 
years,  and  when  restored  to  reason  the  whole  period  was  a  blank  to  him,  and 
he  was  never  able  to  recall  a  single  incident  of  it.  It  is  the  same  with  you, 
except  that  your  delusion  was  for  less  than  twenty  four  hours.  But,  if  you 
feel  able,  let  us  have^^wr  story." 

Raising  himself  upon  his  elbow,  Boynton  said  : 

"  I  generally  sleep  pretty  sound,  but  a  very  slight  thing  awoke  me  last 
night,  being  the  touch  of  cold  air  on  my  head,  just  as  was  the  case  with  Jud. 
When  I  opened  my  eyes,  I  heard  a  couple  of  men  whispering  outside  of  the 
tent.  Suspecting  they  were  robbers,  I  seized  my  overcoat,  cap,  and  revolver 
and  went  out  by  the  front  like  a  flash." 

*'  Did  you  speak  to  me  ?  "  interrupted  Jud  Ashwell. 

'*  No,  I  didn't  speak  ;  all  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  get  at  the  thieves.  I 
didn't  think  I  needed  any  help,  and  that's  where  I  made  a  mistake.  When 
I  got  outside,  I  couldn't  see  any  one  ;  but  recalling  what  Doc  had  told  us  about 
those  two  scoundrels  below,  I  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  they,  and 
ran  in  that  direction.  I  went  clear  to  their  tent  and  through  the  open  door. 
It  took  but  a  minute  to  find  they  were  gone. 
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''  I  was  angered  to  think  of  the  thne  I  had  lost,  and  I  went  up  the  vadley 
like  a  deer.  As  I  passed  the  tent  I  called  to  Jttd  ;  but  from  what  he  has  said, 
he  didn't  hear  me.  Then  as  I  drew  near  Doc's  place,  I  shonted  to  him. 
I  was  pretty  well  beyond  it,  going  over  the  rise,  when  he  called  to  me.  I 
turned  my  head  and  told  him  to  follow  with  his  pistol,  but  I  didn't  wait,  and 
so  he  lost  track  of  me. 

* '  I  had  run  a  considerable  distance,  when,  as  luck  would  have  it,  I  caught 
sight  of  the  two  men.  They  had  made  careful  preparations  for  the  robbery, 
for  they  had  a  long,  strong  stick,  which  each  grasped,  and  were  loping  along 
in  Indian  file,  with  a  big  bag  of  some  kind,  which  contained  our  small  canvas 
bags,  held  between  them  on  the  stick.  It  was  a  mystery  to  me  how  they  got 
over  the  ground  so  fast,  but  they  couldn't  outrun  me,  and  I  was  upon  them 
before  they  knew  it.     I  fired  once,  but  in  such  haste  that  I  missed. 

''The  rear  man  let  go  of  the  stick  and  turned  to  meet  me.  That  was 
what  I  wanted,  and  the  next  instant  we  were  at  it  like  a  coux^e  of  wild  cats. 
He  was  the  toughest  fellow  I  ever  tackled.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  he  had 
a  pistol  until  there  was  a  blinding  flash  and  two  reports  right  in  my  face.  At 
the  same  moment  he  tried  to  hurl  me  into  the  ravine  at  our  side,  but  I  flung 
him  from  me,  and  with  a  screech  he  disappeared.  Then  I — but,"  added 
Boynton,  after  wrinkling  his  brow  with  perplexity,  ''the  next  thing  I 
remember  is  waking  up  in  this  tent.     There  is  nothing  more  I  can  tell." 

"  And  it  is  all  you  will  ever  be  able  to  tell,"  said  Kenmore  soothingly, 
"  so  don't  make  the  effort.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  /can  tell," 
added  the  young  physician,  with  a  smile. 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  I  was  never  so  hungry  in  my  life." 

' '  And  those  are  my  sentiments.  None  of  us  has  eaten  anything  since 
last  night,"  said  Ashwell.    "  How  do  you  feel,  Ollie?  " 

"  I'm  with  you,  except  for  the  slight  nausea,  which  is  nearly  gone.  I 
can  soon  give  you  the  medicine  that  will  cure  your  trouble." 

He  rose  from  his  blanket  and  set  to  work^preparing  one  of  those  delightful 
meals,  flanked  with  fragrant  coffee,  which  only  the  giant  could  provide,  and 
the  three  ate  as  rugged,  healthy  men  eat  when  in  sore  need  of  nourishment. 

"We  must  give  the  body  of  that  scamp  decent  burial,"  remarked  the 
doctor,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  repast. 

"  I  ag^ee  to  that,"  replied  Boynton  ;  "  but  since  it  has  waited  a  while,  it 
will  do  no  harm  for  it  to  wait  a  while  longer." 

' '  What  do  you  mean  ? ' ' 

"  The  first  duty  we  have  in  hand  is  to  recover  the  stolen  gold  ;  it  cannot 
be  far  from  the  spot  where  I  had  the  meeting  with  Cudlagh." 

"  I  am  not  so  certain  of  that.  Evidently  he  was  unharmed,  and  though 
the  stuff  was  too  bulky  for  one  man  to  manage  handily,  he  has  had  time  to 
hide  it  somewhere  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  persistent  seeker." 

"I  only  hope,"  said  Boynton,  compressing  his  lips,  "  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  lay  hands  on  Bickerton.     If  I  do  I  will  force  the  secret  from  him." 

"  It  is  too  near  night  to  do  anything,  but  I  shall  be  ready  for  you  in  the 
morning,"  added  the  doctor,  bidding  them  good  by. 
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Ashwell  and  Boynton  remained  up  a  long  while  discussing  their  plans  for 
the  morrow.  It  was  hard,  after  securing  a  fortune,  to  have  it  vanish  as 
theirs  had  done,  and  though  there  was  an  abundance  of  gold  in  their 
diggings,  they  were  resolved,  if  the  thing  was  within  the  range  of  human 
possibility,  to  recover  that  which  had  been  taken  from  them. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  when  daylight  appeared  and  the  friends  were 
astir.  The  weather  was  threatening,  but  that  made  no  difference,  and  after 
a  hasty  breakfast  they  passed  up  the  valley  to  the  tent  of  Dr.  Kenmore, 
who  was  waiting  for  them. 

The  obvious  course  was  to  follow  that  of  the  night  before,  penetrating 
into  the  hills  to  the  point  where  Ollie  Boynton  and  Jake  Cudlagh  had  met  in 
deadly  collision. 

Boynton's  memory  of  the  occurrence  was  so  distinct  that  little  difficulty 
was  encountered  in  doing  this.  He  hesitated  at  one  or  two  points,  but  only 
for  a  moment,  and  finally  paused  at  the  place  which  he  remembered  so  well. 

Had  there  been  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  party,  it  was  removed 
when  they  peered  over  the  side  of  the  ravine  and  saw  the  stark,  motionless 
form  stretched  out,  with  the  face  turned  toward  the  sky. 

**  We  are  right  thus  far,"  remarked  the  physician,  **  but  what  shall  be  our 
next  step?  *'  * 

Jud  Ashwell  was  carefully  studying  the  surroundings. 

'*  You  observe,"  said  he,  *'that  there  are  really  two  routes  from  this 
point.  The  path  leads  into  that  depression  a  little  way  and  then  forks  ;  that 
is,  one  of  the  trails  ascends,  while  the  other  goes  down  into  the  gorge." 

* '  You  passed  by  this  spot, ' '  the  doctor  reminded  his  friend.  '  *  Which  one 
did  you  follow?  " 

**I  went  up  the  path,  but  I  believe  Bickerton  took  the  other,  and 
descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  gorge.** 

*'  What  is  your  reason  for  that  belief  ?  " 

'*  Because  it  was  easier  for  him.  He  had  a  heavy  burden  to  manage,  and 
would  naturally  go  down  instead  of  up,  when  the  advantages  of  the  two 
paths  were  the  same." 

*'  We  don't  know  that  they  were." 

**  We  will  assume  it.  Possibly,  aside  from  the  facility  of 'the  second 
route,  it  had  an  advantage  unknown  to  us.     Come  on  !  " 

As  if  the  matter  were  settled,  Ashwell  started  down  the  incline,  followed 
by  Boynton  and  Kenmore. 

The  bifurcation  took  place  at  a  point  perhaps  thirty  or  more  feet  above 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  into  which  they  speedily  descended,  and  then 
again  paused. 

The  course  had  carried  them  several  rods  beyond  where  the  body  of 
Cudlagh  lay,  but  as  the  three  looked  around  they  gave  no  attention  to  it, 
being  more  interested  in  the  recovery  of  the  gold. 

They  were  standing  in  a  ravine  with  jagged,  perpendicular  walls  of  rock, 
and  of  a  width  that  greatly  varied,  the  sides  approaching,  as  will  be  remem- 
bered, in  some  places  so  close  that  the  chasm  could  be  leaped,  while  in  others 
they  were  separated  by  a  space  of  some  fifty  feet  or  more. 
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The  same  thought  was  in  the  minds  of  all  three.  There  were  hundreds 
of  recesses  within  a  stone's  throw  where  the  little  canvas  bags  of  gold  oould 
be  hidden  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  persistent  searchers. 

Bickerton  had  had  many  hours  in  which  to  do  his  work,  and  doubtless 
had  done  it  well.  Unless  he  could  be  found  and  forced  to  disgorge  his 
secret,  accident  alone  must  be  depended  upon  for  success. 

**  The  better  plan,  as  it  seems  to  me/'  remarked  the  physician,  **  is  for 
us  to  separate  and  push  the  hunt  independently  of  one  another.  We  shall 
have  three  times  as  many  chances  as  if  we  do  it  alone.     Besides '  * 

All  started,  for  at  that  moment  they  heard  a  groan,  as  if  from  some 
person  in  deep  distress.  Perhaps  it  was  the  professional  ear  of  Dr.  Kenmore 
that  was  the  most  unerring,  for  on  the  instant  he  identified  the  exact 
spot  whence  came  the  wail  and  ran  thither,  with  the  others  immediately 
behind  him. 

It  was  only  a  short  distance  down  the  ravine,  where,  on  the  left,  and 
hidden  from  their  sight,  until  they  reached  the  spot,  they  came  upon  a 
sad  scene. 

The  grizzled  Kit  Bickerton  had  crawled  behind  a  boulder,  where  he  lay 
hurt  and  seemingly  unable  to  help  himself.  Thus  he  had  lain  for  hours, 
grimly  determined  to  t)rave  it  out,  until  the  time  came  when  he  was  com- 
pelled to  believe  he  would  die  unless  he  received  help. 

When,  therefore,  he  heard  voices  near,  and  peeping  out  saw  the  three 
men  he  knew  were  hunting  for  him,  he  uttered  the  cry  of  distress  which 
immediately  brought  them  to  his  side. 


Chapter  XVI.— Thk  Doctor's  Dkvicb. 

OlItIE  Boynton  and  Jud  Ashwell  stood  silently  looking  down  upon  the 
vsrretch  before  them,  while  their  companion  made  a  professional  examination 
of  the  groaning  sufferer.  It  required  but  a  few  minutes,  when  the  young 
physician  rose  to  his  feet  and  stepped  back. 

*'  You  are  in  a  pretty  bad  shape,  Bickerton  ;  a  fellow  with  a  broken  leg, 
a  broken  arm  and  two  fractured  ribs,  to  say  nothing  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  internal  injuries,  isn't  of  much  account  in  this  world." 

As  the  fellow  heard  this  fearful  catalogue,  he  rolled  his  eyes  upward  and 
groaned. 

**  I  say,  Doc,  am  I  going  to  die  ?  " 

''You  ought  to,"  was  the  response,  which  observation  certainly  could 
not  be  pronounced  very  sympathetic.  **  You  needed  attention  long  ago,  but 
there  is  a  possibility  of  pulling  you  through.  I  have  handled  you  before 
and  know  something  about  your  rugged  constitution." 

**  Oh,  Doc,  fix  me  up  as  soon  as  you  can,"  pleaded  Bickerton,  who  had 
managed  to  roll  on  one  side.    *'  I'll  pay  whatever  you  charge." 

"  In  this  case  I  must  have  my  fee  in  advance.  I  shall  not  touch  you 
until  you  tell  where  you  have  hidden  the  gold  belonging  to  these  two  friends 
of  mine.  There  !  Don't  attempt  to  deny  anything  ;  it  will  do  you  no  good. 
Take  your  choice — out  with  it  or  we  leave  you  where  you  are  and  spend  our 
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time  in  hunting  the  gold  for  ourselves.  It  will  take  us  some  time,  but  it 
can't  be  far  off,  and  probably  before  you  peg  out  we  shall  find  it.  If  we 
have  to  hunt  for  it,  you  are  shut  off  from  any  attention  from  me.\* 

**  That's  so,"  added  Boynton,  with  a  shake  of  his  head.  "  Even  if  the 
doctor  were  disposed  to  aid  you,  I  shan't  let  him  until  we  have  the  gold  back." 

*'  You  needn't  fear  any  squeamishness  on  my  part,"  remarked  the 
physician,  who,  turning  to  the  young  giant,  winked  one  eye,  and  gave  him  a 
peculiar  look  which  confirmed  a  suspicion  that  had  been  taking  shape  in 
Boynton' s  mind  for  the  past  minute  or  two. 

What  will  not  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  life  ?  Virtually  it  was  a 
case  of  Hobson's  choice  with  Kit  Bickerton.  He  could  keep  his  secret  and 
die,  or  reveal  it  and  live.    It  did  not  take  him  long  to  decide  upon  his  course. 

A  half  smile,  in  which  there  was  more  pain  than  mirth,  twisted  his 
countenance  as  he  said  : 

**  Every  ounce  of  gold  dust  is  within  twenty  feet  of  where  you  are 
standing ;  after  I  had  stowed  it  away  behind  that  boulder  to  the  left,  I 
climbed  the  cliff  again  to  make  sure  I  hadn't  left  any  ;  at  the  top  I  struck  a 
match,  and  while  nosing  around  slipped  and  came  ove?  the  cliff  kerslam ; 
and,"  he  groaned,  **  here  I've  been  ever  since.  I  s'pose  poor  Jake  has 
passed  in  his  checks." 

"He  did,  with  some  help  from  me,"  replied  Boynton,  who,  paying  him 
no  further  attention,  darted  after  Jud  Ashwell,  who  was  stooping  behind  the 
boulder  indicated  by  the  sufferer. 

**  Here  it  is  !     Here  it  is  I  "  he  exclaimed,  rising  up  with  his  face  aglow. 

"  You  appear  to  be  right,"  remarked  OUie,  looking  down  at  the  bags. 

Dr.  Kenmore  arrived  a  minute  later,  and  said  : 
•      ''  Make  certain  there  is  no  mistake ;  aYe  all  the  bags  there  ?  " 

Ashwell  tumbled  the  heavy  objects  over  and  hastily  counted  them. 

**  There  are  the  eight ;  not  one  is  missing." 

**  And  not  one  has  been  opened,"  added  Boynton.  "  I  tied  each  with  a 
sailor  knot  and  they  haven't  been  disturbed." 

''  If  that  is  the  case,"  said  the  doctor,  ''  come  back  with  me  and  see  the 
end  of  my  joke." 

Ashwell  wondered  what  he  meant,  but  his  comrade  knew.  The  next 
minute  the  three  stood  beside  the  prostrate  Bickerton,  who  whined : 

"  You  found  it  as  I  told  you,  didn't  you?  " 

*' Yes,  we  have  recovered  all  the  gold,"  replied  Kenmore. 

*'  And  now,  doctor,  won't  you  attend  to  me  ?  Oh,  how  I  am  suffering  !" 
and  he  twisted  his  body  about  with  another  groan. 

"  Kit,  I  told  you  a  little  while  ago  that  a  man  with  a  broken  leg,  arm, 
and  several  ribs  was  in  bad  shape,  didn't  I  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  yes — yes.     Why  don't  you  help  me  ?  " 

''  Well,  I  now  say  that  I  was  speaking  a  general  truth,  and  what  I  said 
did  not  apply  to  you.  You  haven't  a  broken  bone  in  your  worthless  carcass ;; 
you  are  as  sound  as  you  ever  were.  You  have  been  pretty  well  bruised,  but 
you  are  not  battered  up  as  badly  as  Mr.  Boynton  battered  you  and  Cudlagh 
when  I  patched  you  together  at  Dawson." 
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Kit  Bickerton's  jaw  drop^d.  He  rose  to  a  sitting  posture,  staring  at  the 
doctor  in  mute  amaze.  Then  he  slowly  rose  to  his  feet,  took  two  or  three 
awkward  steps,  and  then  with  a  savage  exclamation  started  down  the  ravine 
on  a  loping  trot,  which  quickly  became  a  dead  run,  that  speedily  took  him 
out  of  sight  beyond  a  bend  in  the  gorge. 

The  three  men  broke  into  uproarious  laughter.  It  was  the  most  amusing 
thing  they  had  seen  in  many  a  day. 

'  •  The  big  blubbering  scamp  !  * '  exclaimed  Kenmore^  *  *  His  fall  scared  him 
out  of  his  wits — he  was  badly  shaken  and  bruised  ;  but  he  might  have  got 
up  and  made  off  within  ten  minutes  after  his  mishap,  instead  of  whining  on 
the  ground  under  the  belief  that  he  would  die  unless  he  had  help." 

*'  We  ought  to  turn  him  over  to  the  mounted  police,"  observed  Boynton  ; 
"  and  if  I  get  the  chance  I  shall." 

**  He  deserves  it,  but  I  don't  believe  we  shall  have  the  opportunity.  Our 
first  duty  now  is  down  the  ravine." 

They  made  their  way  to  where  the  body  of  Jake  Cudlagh  lay.  Having 
no  implements  with  them,  they  carefully  deposited  the  remains  behind  several 
small  boulders,  covered  them  with  chips  of  stone,  and  left  them  to  await  the 
resurrection  morn. 

Then  the  gold  was  divided  among  the  three,  who  started  out  of  the  hills 
with  it.  It.  was  a  laborious  task,  but  they  finally  reached  Boynton  and 
Ashwell's  tent,  where  the  stuff  was  again  put  in  the  place  from  which  it  had 
been  taken 

Our  two  friends  resumed  their  labor  in  the  diggings,  keeping  the  tent 
under  the  eye  of  one  or  both  at  all  times.  The  wonderful  deposit  seemed 
exhaustless,  and  at  the  end  of  another  week  they  counted  themselves  worth 
at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  * 

Summer  was  so  near,  with  its  intolerable  pests  of  mosquitoes,  that  they 
carried  out  the  resolution  made  son^^  time  before.  The  gold  w^s  loaded 
upon  the  two  burros  and  they  set  out  for  Dawson.  Dr.  Kenmore  decided  to 
stay  a  little  while  longer,  though  he  expected  to  follow  them  home.  He 
had  not  struck  it  as  rich  as  they,  but,  all  things  considered,  was  doing  well. 

Arriving  at  Dawson,  Boynton  and  Ashwell  sought  out  the  gentleman 
who  represented  a  San  Francisco  syndicate.  He  was  about  starting  out  for 
an  inspection  of  a  number  of  diggings  that  had  been  recommended  to  him, 
but  was  easily  induced  to  turn  off  and  go  back  with  the  young  men  to 
examine  their  claim. 

He  found  it  all  that  had  been  represented,  and  it  did  not  take  the  parties 
long  to  come  to  terms.  He  paid  them  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
their  property,  doing  so  with  a  certified  check  on  the  Alta  California  Bank. 

He  offered  to  buy  the  nuggets  and  dust  which  they  had  taken  out,  but 
they  decided  to  carry  their  solid  wealth  home  with  them  on  the  steamer, 
since  it  would  be  more  impressive  in  this  form. 

The  richness  of  the  claim  gave  a  value  to  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
and,  after  some  negotiation,  the  gentleman  also  purchased  the  property  of 
Dr.  Kenmore  for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Thus  it  c^me  about  that 
the  three  friends  went  back  to  Dawson  in  company. 
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The  Yukon  had  broken  up  a  short  time  before,  though  it  contained 
considerable  running  ice,  but  a  steamer  had  got  through  from  St.  Michael, 
with  the  news  that  others  were  behind  it.  The  first  arrival  brought  a  needed 
supply  of  provisions  and  stores,  relieving  Dawson  of  the  danger  of  a  famine, 
which  assumed  more  seHous  proportions  later  in  the  same  season. 

At  Dawson,  fully  sixty  wealthy  miners  were  waiting  to  return  home, 
though  swarms  were  continually  arriving  by  way  of  Chilkoot  Pass,  and 
thousands  more  were  on  their  way  up  the  Yukon. 

At  the  close  of  a  week  the  steamer  left  Dawson,  and  among  the  happy 
passengers  were  Dr.  Walter  Kenmore»  OUie  Boynton,  and  Judson  Ash  well. 
Every  one  was  a  rich  man,  and  though  they  had  underg:one  many  hardships 
and  much  suffering,  they  blessed  the  day  when  they  turned  their  faces  toward 
the  marvelous  .Klondike  country,  where  so  many  have  done  equally  well, 
though  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  has  been  more  than  one  sorrowful 
failure,  as  there  must  always  be  in  the  affairs  of  this  world. 

The  saddest  duty  fell  to  Dr.  Kenmore^  who  had  to  meet  the  betrothed  o£ 
his  companion  lying  asleep,  far  awayximong  the  icy  fields  of  the  Klondike, 
and  whose  face  the  pining  one  could  never  look  ttpaa  again  in  this  world. 

OUie  Boyntcm  received  a  cmshii^  disappointment  He  had  figured  out 
bow  he  would  stalk  into  his  home,  pretending  he  had  met  with  nothing  but 
dismal  failure,  was  famishing,  and  owed  to  charity  the  clothing  he  wore  ; 
and  then,  after  he  had  thrown  his  famify  into  the  dumps,  he  would  strike  an 
impressive  pose,  and  with  fine  dramatic  eflfept  hand  over  the  big  check  with 
the  off  hand  remark : 

**  There,  governor,  we're  wealthy  once  more.  And  though  you  never 
believed  I  should  amount  to  much,  you  owe  it  to  ^9ii^/  " 

But  lo  !  During  the  absence  of  the  big  son,  his  parent  had  dipped  into 
Wall  Street  again  and  recouped  his  fortune. 

"  Too  bad,*'  was  the  chaxacteristic  oomment  of  the  son.  '^  But  a  fellow 
must  expect  to  be  disappointed  now  and  then,  and  I've  had  enough  fun  out 
of  my  trip  to  the  Klondike  to  pay  me.  And  now  I'll  take  up  the  serious 
business  of  life  and  go  down  to  college  to  coach  their  football  team. ' ' 

And  there  was  one  gentle,  loving  Fannie  Weymouth,  whose  lustrous 
eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  sat  with  the  happy,  grateful  mother  and  sister 
of  her  hero,  and  listened  to  his  story  of  the  stirring  scenes  through  which 
he  had  passed  and  told  of  the  reward  that  at  last  came  to  him  and  to  his 
listeners,  for  they  were  to  share  it  with  him. 

'*  1  shall  continue  the  study  of  medicine,"  he  added.  "  It  would  have 
gone  hard  with  OUie  Boynton  and  me  if  we  hadn't  happened  to  have  a  good 
I^ystdan  and  surgeon  with  us,  and  I  see  that  they  have  their  uses." 

Then,  taking  the  hand  of  his  betrothed,  while  his  mother  and  sister 
smiled  their  approval,  he  spoke  more  gently  : 

''  But  there  is  no  need,  Fannie,  why  I  should  await  my  graduation  to 
take  to  myself  as  wife  the  sweetest,  best,  most  adorable  woman  that  ever 
blessed  a  man." 

And  she  did  ^ot  disagree  with  that  view  of  the  subject. 
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Chapter  I. — A  Talk  op  Horror. 

TV/T  ]^R£  TAPIN  turned  uneasily  upon  her  bed  of  leaves,  as,  with  shaking 
fingers,  I  tried  to  wipe  the  death  damps  from  her  brow.  My  hand 
shook  because  I  was  frightened.  I  had  seen  scarce  eleven  years,  and  I  was 
alone  with  the  dying  woman.  *» 

Jacques,  her  husband,  had  departed  in  the  early  morning  to  fetch  the 
priest  ;  but  as  the  hours  passed  on  and  he  did  not  return,  we  knew  well 
what  had  happened.  He  had  halted  tit  the  village  wine  shop  and  would 
remain  there  until  his  pockets  were  empty. 

Neighbors  we  had  none.  Jacques,  when  sober,  was  a  charcoal  burner, 
and  Qur  hut  of  boughs  and  clay  stood  far  within  one  of  the  vast  forests  so 
plentiful  in  the  fair  land  of  France. 

For  time,  it  was  the  winter  of  the  year  1520 — the  year  that  saw  the  two 
gallant  young  kings,  Harry- of  England  and  Francis  of  France,  meet  on  the 
plains  of  Guisnes,  on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

Little  recked  I  then  of  this.  I  was  a  savage ;  ignorant,  unkempt, 
untaught ;  the  rude  hut  in  the  forest  had  been  my  home  for  so  many  years  I 
knew  of  no  life  beyond. 

And  I  was  not  all  unhappy.  If  I  had  to  work  hard  and  fare  harder 
still — my  only  reward  a  blow  or  a  curse — at  least  my  taskmaster  was  some- 
times away,  and  M^re  Tapin  was  always  good  to  me.  ^ 

She  was  not  my  mother,  that  I  ^knew  well,  neither  was  Jacques  my- 
father.  But  I  was  too  dull  and  heavy  to  be  curious  ;  it  never  once  pccurred 
to  me  to  wonder  who  I  was,  or  how  I  came  to  be  with  them. 

Yet  could  I  remember  something  of  horsemen  and  of  waving  banners, 
something  even  of  a  tender  woman's  face  bending  over  me  ;  but  these  came 
only  in  my  dreams — they  were  visions,  not  realities. 

As  I  watched  by  M6re  Tapin,  my  once  fair  skin  stained  and  darkened 
with  toil  until  I  was  swarthy  almost  as  she,  I  knew  nothing  save  that  I  was 
losing  my  only  friend. 

There  had  been  snow  in  the  morning,  and  a  thin  film  of  ice  had  formed 
on  every  pool ;  but  with  dusk  the  wind  rose  and  now  moaned  fitfully 
through  the  trees,  mingled  ever  and  again  with  the  far  off  howling  of  the 
wolves. 

*  Copyright^  ^^97.  ^y  ^-  Appleion  &  Company, 
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Usually  I  gave  no  heed  to  such  sounds,  they  were  part  of  my  life  ;  but 
this  night  I  was  weak  and  frightened,  and,  creeping  a  little  closer  to  M^re 
Tapin,  caught  hold  of  her  hand. 

Do  not  imagine,  however,  that  I  wished  for  Jacques ;  on  the  contrary, 
his  absence  was  a  great  relief.  I  had  not  to  slink  away  or  to  cower  in  a 
corner  expecting  every  moment  some  cruel  blow  ;  perhaps  to  be  kicked  out 
into  the  darkness  to  find  shelter  where  I  could. 

M^re  Tapin  returned  my  grasp  feebly,  and  we  sat  speaking  no  word 
until  it  grew  dark  without  as  within.  I  could  no^  longer  see  her  face ;  I 
could  only  listen  to  her  troubled  breathing. 

Presently  she  roused  herself  and  said,  in  a  faint  voice,  *'They  will  riot 
come  tonight.  Jacques  has  gone  to  the  Cadran  Bleu,  Yet  he  promised  me. 
May  heaveu  have  mercy  upon  my  sinful  soul ! " 

She  was  silent  for  a  space  ;  then,  with  more  life  than  I  thought  within 
her,  she  went  on  : 

'*  What  I  can  do  I  will ;  it  is  not  too  late  for  that  yet.  I  would  have  told 
the  good  father ;  maybe  that  is  why  Jacques  will  not  bring  him ;  I  will 
confess  all  to  the  boy  instead.  Throw  some  wood  upon  the  embers,  Jean  ; 
the  death  chill  is  creeping  up  fast,  and  I  have  much  to  say." 

We  kept  always  a  fire  of  wood  burning  in  the  center  of  the  earthen  floor, 
and  as  I  did  her  bidding,  and  a  bright  blaze  sprang  up,  it  revealed  her  livid 
gray  face,  and  her  hollow  eyes  fixed  full  upon  me. 

The  old  woman  lifted  her  hand  and  pointed  to  the  farthest  comer  of 
the  hut. 

**  Dig. yonder,  Jean  ^-dig  to  your  elbow's  length,  then  bring  me  what  you 
find." 

I  obeyed  without  a  word — I  was  not  given  to  much  speech — and  turning 
up  the  earth  with  a  pointed  stick,  I  soon  brought  to  light  a  small  cracked 
earthen  pot,  its  mouth  stopped  with  a  piece  of  cloth.  I  took  it  just  as  it  was 
to  the  dying  woman  and  her  hands  closed  around  it  eagerly. 

"  I  always  meant  you  to  have  this  some  time,  Jean,  though  the  blessed 
saints  only  know  whether  it  will  bring  any  good  to  you.  Bend  your  head 
close,  closer  still,  and  heed  well  what  I  have  to  say,  for  my  words  must  be 
few  and  brief. 

**  Jean,  you  know  already  you  are  no  son  of  ours,  but  there  is  more  than 
that — you  are  not  of  this  land  at  all.  You  are  one  of  the  hated  English,  and 
if  I  guess  aright,  nobly  born." 

»     This  ought  to  have  startled  me,   but  I  was  so  ignorant  I  scarcely  compre- 
hended what  it  meant. 

**  Long  ago,  when  this  happened,"  M^re  Tapin  went  on,  speaking  with 
difficulty  (it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  hear),  *'  I  lived  with  Jacques  in 
our  own  dear  Picardy  among  our  kinsfolk  and  friends.  He  was  a  good 
husband  to  me  then  ;  he  never  drank  and  he  never  beat  me,  until  one  day 
came  the  accursed  English  and  burned  our  village  and  every  one  was  forced 
to  fly.  We  took  refuge  in  the  woods,  and  after  a  time,  when  the  savage 
islanders  were  gone,  Jacques  and  I  ventured  back.  We  wanted  to  see  if 
they  had  left  aught  of  our  crops,  to  gather  in  what  we  could. 
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'*  There  was  nothing — nothing  but  the  walls  of  what  had  once  been  our 
liome,  and  we  set  to  work  to  repair  it.  We  had  slept  under  a  roof  again 
for  scarce  three  nights  when,  without  the  slightest  warning,  a  party  of  the 
Knglish  came  back.  It  was  too  late  to  fly ;  we  could  only  abide  their 
pleasure.  But  this  time  they  spoke  us  fair,  gave  us  money  to  pay  for  food, 
and  when  they  departed  they  left  behind  a  wounded  man  who  was  too  much 
hurt  to  ride  farther.  They  promised  to  reward  us  well  if  we  would  take 
good  care  of  him  until  they  came  again. 

'*  Two  archers  stayed  with  him,  armed  men  who  watched  by  turns  night 
and  day,  and — strange  sight  at  such  a  time — there  was  also  a  yoiing  child 
whom  the  wounded  man  never  suffered  to  leave  him.  One  of  the  archers 
spoke  our  tongue,  and  he  told  us  it  was  his  lord's  only  son  ;  the  mother  was 
dead,  and  he  went  with  his  father  everywhere.    That  child  was  yourself,  Jean. 

"At  first  we  meant  the  Englishman  no  harm,  but  when  Jacques  found 
that  his  belt  was  full  of  gold,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  have  it.  It  was  but 
fair  pay  for  what  the  English  had  robbed  us  of.  None  of  the  neighbors  had 
returned — ^we  had  no  one  to  help — so  I  brewed  a  drink  of  herbs  and  mingled 
it  with  the  archers'  wine.  They  slept  sound  after  that,  but  to  make  all 
sure  Jacques  stabbed  them  to  the  heart  and  then  crept  in  to  their  master. 

' '  We  had  thought  to  find  him  asleep,  but  the  pain  of  his  wound  kept 
him  waking,  and  he  fought  hard.  He  was  big,  and,  spite  of  his  hurt,  so 
strong,  he  got  his  two  hands  round  Jacques'  throat,  and  would  have 
strangled  him.  Another  minute  and  it  would  have  been  too  late,  when  I 
caught  up  the  child  and  held^^ny  knife  to  it. 

**The  Englishman  uttered  a  strange  cry — sometimes  I  have  heard  it  in 
the  wood  of  late— then,  loosing  his  hands,  he  called  out,  '  Swear  by  all  you 
hold  most  holy  to  spare  the  boy  and  I  will  let  go. ' 

**  1  swore  by  the  bones  of  St.  Genevifeve,  an  oath  I  have  never  broken 
yet,  and  at  once  he  sank  back  and  only  muttered  a  prayer  or  two  while 
Jacques  finished  him." 

^  Sluggish  and  dull  though  I  was,  her  tale  had  made  some  impression  upon 
me  at  last,  and  instinctively  I  drew  away  from  her.  Mjt  father  had  given 
his  life  for  mine  ;  that  at  least  I  could  understand. 

*'  Ah,  I  knew  you  would  not  forgive,"  she  whimpered  ;  *'  but  remember, 
Jean,  you  promised  this  morning  you  "would  not  leave  me  to  die  alone." 

**  Go  on,"  I  returned  gruffly,  *'  I  am  not  going  to  leave  you.  You  know 
I  always  kept  my  word." 

Clutching  my  hand,  as  if  to  hold  me  fast,  Mfere  Tapin  resumed.  • 

'*We  buried  them  all  in  one  pit,  and,  taking  their  horses,  w^ere 
many  leagues  away  before  dawn.  We  wandered  about  for  months  after 
that,  till  Jacques  had  spent  all  the  money — 'twas  then  he  first  took  to  drink 
— then  at  last  we  settled  here.  No  one  knew  anything  about  us,  and  you 
passed  for  a  child  of  our  own. 

'  *  Jacques  hated  you  always  because  you  were  of  the  accursed  English  ; 
but  I  was  good  to  you  as  he  would  let  me  be,  lest  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man 
should  come  back.  When  you  set  your  teeth  so  stubbornly,  refusing  to  cry 
out,  let  Jacques  beat  you  never  so  hard,  you  grew  so  like  the  man  we  had 
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killed  I  was  not  able  to  forget.  But  I  kept  this  for  you  without  Jacques 
knowing.  'Tis  a  ring  the  Englishman  wore  on  a  string  round  his  throat, 
and  a  letter  he  had  been  writing  in  the  morning.  Jacques  was  to  have 
taken  it  to  Calais  the  next  day  for  payment  of  a  piece  of  gold.  Look 
within  and  see." 

I  pulled  the  cloth  from  out  the  mouth  of  the  pot  and  found  a  sheet  of 
paper  covered  with  writing,  and  a  small  gold  ring  with  a  device  of  two 
letters  within  a  heart.  Besides  the  writing,  the  papfet  was  blotted  with  dark 
stains  which  I  knew  well  to  be  blood. 

The  letter  had  no  significance  for  me — I  was  ignorant  of  reading  or 
writing — but  the  stains  of  my  father's  life  blood  did  not  appeal  to  me  in 
vain,  and  from  that  moment  I  held  the  relic  sacred. 

''Take  care  of  the  paper,  Jean,"  M^re  Tapin  went  on,  her  words 
coming  slower  and  slower.  "  Some  day  perhaps  it  may  help  to  show  who 
you  are.  I  have  done  all  I  can  for  you  now.  Jacques  does  not  know  ;  mind, 
do  not  let  him  see — see- *  *     And  her  voice  died  away  and  all  was  still. 

But  she  was  not  dead.  I  could  still  hear  her  heavy  breathing,  and  after 
a  time  she  sank  into  a  state  of  stupor  which  I  took  for  sleep. 

I  kept  the  fire  going,  afraid  of  being  left  in  the  dark,  and  as  I  watched 
it  I  went  over  again  all  that  the  woman  had  told  me.  Strange  to  say, 
although  she  acknowledged  what  an  active  part  she  had  taken  in  my  father's 
murder,  I  felt  little  or  no  resentment  against  her.  My  hate  was  reserved 
for  Jacques. 

I  had  abhorred  him  before,  my  heart  'was  filled  with  thoughts  of 
vengeance  now  ;  and  taking  out  my  knife,  my  one  possession,  I  spent  some 
time  in  softly  sharpening  it.  Jacques  was  probably  too  drunk  to  return 
home  that  night ;  he  would  come  in  the  early  morning.  While  he  was 
sleeping  off  his  debauch  I  would  stab  him  as  he  meant  to  stab  my  father. 

Remember,  I  was  but  a  child,  and  all  I  knew  of  right  or  wrong  had  been 
taught  me  by  this  same  Jacques.  Had  all  fallen  out  as  I  expected  I  cer- 
tainly think  I  should  have  done  my  best  to  kill  the  man  ;  as  it  happened,  he 
was  reserved  for  another  fate. 

While  thus  occupied,  I  fell  asleep,  to  be  wakened  by  a  savage  kick 
which  lamed  me  for  a  week.  Jacques  had  returned  at  dawn  as  I  antici- 
pated, but  the  sharp  morning  air  had  not  partially  sobered  him  as  usual ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  in  one  of  his  drunken  furies. 

I  knew  well  what  to  expect.  One  glance  at  the  still  form  on  the  bed 
showed  I  had  no  protector  left,  and  at  once  I  tried  to  escape. 

The  brute  was  too  quick  for  me.  He  caught  me  by  the  hair  and 
belabored  me  with  his  cudgel  until  I  could  not  stand.  He  desisted  at  length 
from  sheer  weariness  ;  and  bruised,  and  bleeding,  and  half  stunned,  I  tried 
to  crawl  out  by  the  door. 

My  retreat  was  expedited  by  another  kick,  my  persecutor  crying  after 
me,  **  Begone,  you  island  brat,  you  English  devil ;  never  let  me  set  eyes 
upon  you  again.  Come  you  within  a  league  of  me  and  I  will  kill  you  as  I 
killed  the  pig^your  father." 

Here  was  confirmation,  had  I  needed  any,  of  M^re  Tapin's  story.     It 
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was  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  for  Jacques  to  talk  in  his  cups,  and  never 
hefore  had  he  whispered  a  word  concerning  my  father.  It  was  his  wife's 
death,  I  suppose,  that  had  brought  the  past  back. 

Happily  I  had  already  hidden  my  treasures— my  sacred  letter  and  the 
ring — safely  amid  my  rags,  else  should  I  never  have  set  eyes  upon  them 
again. 


Chapter  II. — Th«  lyiTTLE  Lady. 

I  COULD  not  crawl  far,  I  was  too  exhausted  from  my  cruel  beating,  but  I 
crept  to  one  of  my  old  hiding  places  and  sank  down  upon  a  heap  of  leaves, 
too  faint  and  sick  even  to  think. 

When  my  faculties  slowly  came  back,  I  pondered  much  upon  what  was 
to  become  of  me.  Of  one  thing  I  was  quite  certain.  I  would  never  go  back 
to  Jacques  Tapin  ;  better  death  in  the  forest  with  snow  for  my  winding  sheet. 

If  I  had  been  turned  out  in  summer  time  I  should  not  have  cared  at  all, 
I  could  have  made  shift  easily  ;  to  be  cast  adrift  in  the  forest  in  December 
was  quite  another  thing.  And  I  had  no  friend  to  whom  I  could  go  for  help, 
no  kind  neighbor  who  might  perchance  have  taken  pity  upon  me. 

I  had  lived  so  solitary  a  life,  alone  in  the  forest  always  with  Jacques  and 
his  wife,  that  I  had  become  a  veritable  savage,  shunning  the  face  of  human 
kind.  I  had  no  thought  of  leaving  the  woods  even  now,  only  some  dim  idea 
of  getting  away  from  Jacques  and  every  one  else,  and  hiding  where  none 
could  find  me. 

Towards  noon,  feeling  a  little  better,  I  set  forth  upon  my  journey,  mak- 
ing my  way,  as  I  thought,  farther  in  towards  the  heart  of  the  forest.  But 
first  I  visited  the  snares  I  had  long  ago  learned  to  set,  and  in  one  of  them  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  young  rabbit,  I  slung  it  round  my  neck,  for, 
although  hungry  enough,  I  had  no  time  to  light  a  fire  ;  besides,  it  might  have 
brought  Jacques  down  upon  me. 

Then  setting  my  teeth  hard,  for  my  foot  had  swollen  and  hurt  me  sorely, 
I  resolved,  be  the  pain  what  it  might,  I  would  not  stop  to  rest  until  I  had 
gone  some  leagues  on  my  journey. 

I  know  well  now  that  I  really  traveled  scarce  any  distance  at  all,  but  at  the 
time  I  was  quite  satisfied,  and  thought  I  had  done  wonders.  I  had 
never  been  so  far  before,  and  when  night  fell,  thinking  myself  far  away,  I 
lit  a  fire  by  the  aid  of  flint  and  steel  I  always  carried  about  me,  and  roasted 
my  rabbit  in  the  embers. 

When  I  had  eaten  I  felt  better,  and,  muttering  a  short  prayer  Mfere  Tapin 
had  taught  me,  crossed  myself  three  times  to  keep  ofE  the  wolves,  and  crept  * 
beneath  a  heap  of  leaves  and  lay  down  by  the  fire  to  sleep. 

It  was  bitterly  cold,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  pain  in  my  foot  I  might 
have  slept  never  to  wake  again.  As  it  was,  I  scarce  closed  my  eyes,  rising 
every  hour  or  so  to  make  up  the  fire  and  to  rub  my  numbed  limbs.  I  was 
very  glad  when  morning  dawned,  though  it  found  me  in  a  sad  plight. 

My  foot  was  worse  ;  it  had  swollen  to  a  great  size,  and  I  could  hardly  put 
it  to  the  ground  ;  besides,  I  was  sti£E  and  sore  all  over  from  the  effects  of  my 
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beating.  Still,  I  would  not  give  in.  I  picked  up  a  stout  stick  and  limped 
along  as  best  I  could,  walking  without  aim  or  motive,  resolved  to  go  until  I 
dropped. 

And  this  was  in  fact  exactly  what  I  did.  I  was  found  towards  nightfall 
lying  senseless  in  the  road  on  the  outskirts  of  a  small  village  called  Suresne. 
Instead  of  plunging  into  the  depths  of  the  forest  as  I  intended,  heaven  had 
directed  my  way  otherwise.  Every  step  took  me  nearer  to  the  dwellings 
•f  men. 

It  was  a  peasant  woman  returning  from  work  who  stumbled  over  me,  a 
poor  widow  who  tilled  a  few  fields ;  and  lifting  me  on  her  back,  she  carried  me 
home.  For  days  I  was  too  ill  to  move,  and  that  good  woman,  poor  as  she 
was,  nursed  and  tended  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  child  of  her  own. 

*  I  was  not  asked  many  questions,  a  homeless  starving  child  being  too  com- 
mon in  those  days  to  excite  much  curiosity.  I  told  the  truth  in  what  I  did 
say  :  my  name  was  Jean,  I  had  no  one  belonging  to  me  ;  beyond  that  I  said 
nothing. 

This  was  not  from  any  desire  for  secrecy,  but  simply  because  I  was  taci- 
turn. I  had  lived  apart  from  my  kind  for  so  long  that  beyond  a  mere 
"  ay**  and  *'  no  *'  speech  was  di£Eicult. 

But  for  all  that  I  did  not  forget ;  on  the  contrary,  as  time  went  on,  I 
thought  of  M^re  Tapin's  story. more  and  more. 

There  was  good  reason  why  I  should.  While  I  lived  with  Widow 
Desfoug^res  I  began  to  find  out  slowly  what  it  meant. 

The  widow's  children  were  young  ;  I  was  stout  and  big  for  my  age,  and 
as  soon  as  my  strength  came  back  she  was  glad  of  my  help. 

I  stayed  with  this  good  woman  for  nearly  three  years,  and  as  I  worked 
in  the  fields  by  her  side  I  often  saw  the  young  lords  and  ladies  from  the  seign- 
eur's  chateau.  They  would  ride  by,  dressed  in  fine  clothes,  with  long 
plumes  flowing  from  their  caps,  and  bright  jewels  flashing  and  glittering  in 
the  sun.  On  they  would  come  at  full  speed,  giving  utterance  to  joyous  cries 
and  mirthful  laughter,  until  it  made  one's  work  lighter  only  to  see  them. 

I  used  to  watch  them  out  of  sight,  to  stand  stupidly  gazing  after  them, 
even  after  they  were  gone,  until  Widow  Desfougferes  recalled  me  sharply. 
I  understood  in  some  dim  fashion  that  such  would  have  been  my  own  life 
had  it  not  been  for  Jacques  Tapin. 

Do  not  imagine  I  was  discontented ;  I  had  not  sense  enough  for  that. 
I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  condition.  I  was  not  beaten,  I  had  enough 
to  eat — earth  contained  no  higher  felicity.  Only  once,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  in  those  dark  years  did  I  feel  any  stirring  of  ambition,  and  surely 
in  that  was  the  hand  of  fate. 

One  day  when  I  was  working  alone  in  the  fields  I  had  the  great  good 
fortune  to  save  the  seigneur's  only  daughter,  a  dark  eyed  girl  about  a"  year 
younger  than  myself,  from  a  position  of  some  danger. 

She  was  riding  with  her  gay  companions  when  her  horse  took  fright, 
and,  after  galloping  far  in  advance  of  her  friends,  began  to  rear  and  plunge 
on  the  edge  of  a  steep  cliff.     Luckily  I  was  weeding  near ;   I  caught   the 
bridle,  then  helped  the  frightened  young  demoiselle  to  alight. 
5 
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She  had  been  very  brave  during  the  time  of  danger,  she  had  not  shrieked 
or  uttered  a  cry  ;  but  directly  all  was  over  she  had  to  hold  me  with  both 
hands  to  save  herself  from  falling.  It  was  then,  with  her  soft  hands  cling- 
ing to  me,  that  I  first  realized  my  boorishness,  realized  what  a  gulf  there 
was  between  us,  whereas  if  I  had  my  rights  I  ought  to  be  even  as  she. 

There  was  no  bitterness  in  the  thought,  mind,  only  a  sort  of  dumb 
wonder ;  the  bitterness  was  to  come  later.  Yet  was  I  a  great  deal  more 
grateful  for  the  demoiselle's  gracious  thanks  than  for  the  money  her  father 
presently  threw  me.  After  that  I  watched  for  the  little  lady  always,  and 
she  seldom  passed  me  without  a  kindly  word. 

Widow  Desfoug^res  was  in  high  spirits  when  I  told  her  what  had 
Jiappened. 

"  Depend  upon  it,'*  she  said,  "  my  lord  will  send  for  you  to  the  chateau, 
and  perhaps  give  you  a  place  about  the  stables." 

My  lord  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  incident  did  not  dwell  in  his  mind 
as  it  did  in  ours  ;  he  soon  forgot  all  about  it. 

Widow  Desfoug^res  had  been  a  servant  at  the  chateau  before  she  was 
married,  and  in  the  winter  evenings  when  we  cooked  chestnuts  among  the 
embers  she  would  sometimes  tell  us  of  the  gay  doings  there. 

Mile.  Edm^e  had  a  brother  a  few  years  younger  than  herself,  and  their 
mother  died  soon  after  he  was  born. 

*' Ah,  if  it  had. been  the  little  monsieur  you  had  helped,"  cried  the 
widow,  **  my  lord  would  not  have  forgotten.  He  is  the  only  son,  the  apple 
of  his  father's  eye.  The  poor  mother  left  him  as  a  dying  charge  to 
mademoiselle,  and,  young  as  she  is,  she  is  devoted  to  the  boy  heart  and  soul. 
If  his  little  fingers  does  but  ache,  the  nurse  was  telling  me  the  other  day. 
Mile.  Edm6e  will  quit  all  her  friends  to  sit  by  his  side  ;  she  is  a  real  mother 
to  him,  truly." 

**  Yet  I  have  never  seen  the  little  monsieur  riding,"  I  ventured  to 
interrupt. 

**  Nay,  he  is  a  sickly  boy,  spoilt  and  self  willed  besides.  He  does  not 
care  to  ride  far,  and  he  will  do  only  as  he  likes.  Though  his  sister  is  so  good 
to  him,  they  say  he  is  not  kind  to  her  at  all ;  he  cares  for  nothing  but  him- 
self. But  then,  all  the  nobles  are  like  that ;  heaven  m^de  them  so,  and  one 
day  he  will  be  Marquis  of  Suresne. ' ' 

I  lured  the  widow  on  to  speak  of  Mile.  Edm^e  as  often  as  I  could,  and  she 
would  sometimes  tell  me  tales  of  how  tender  hearted  she  was  towards 
the  poor,  how  prompt  to  help  them  when  she  had  the  power.  But 
always  would  the  old  servant  hark  b^ck  again  to  the  same  tale,  how  the 
little  lady  lived  but  for  her  brother. 

I  stayed  with  the  widow  Desfougferes,  as  I  have  said,  for  nearly  three 
years  ;  then  the  harvest  turned  out  scanty,  her  children  were  older,  the  poor 
woman  could  no  longer  aflPord  to  keep  me. 

The  widow  wished  me  much  to  go  to  the  chateau  and  ask  for  employ- 
ment there,  and  I  have  sometimes  wondered  what  the  course  of  my  life 
might  have  been-  had  I  followed  her  advice.  But  something  prevented  me — 
something  I  knew  not  what — some  strange    shyness    connected  with  the 
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demoiselle.     I  liked  well  enough  to  watch  her  from  a  distance ;  to  go  nearer, 
to  be  her  servant,  no — ^it  would  make  me  feel  my  insignificance  too  much. 


Chapter  III.— In  Strange  Company. 

After  some  time,  for  no  one  seemed  very  eager  for  my  services,  I  found 
employment  at  a  wayside  inn  some  leagues  from  Suresne,  where  they  kept 
horses  for  the  use  of  travelers.  Here,  among  other  things,  I  learned  how  to 
ride,  and  could  soon  keep  my  seat  with  the  best  of  them. 

I  stayed  about  a  year  at  this  place,  leaving  it  at  last  rather  suddenly. 

My  master  was  a  bad  tempered  man,  servile  and  cringing  to  his  customers, 
but  a  brute  to  those  in  his  power.  I  was  the  least  able  of  all  to  hold  my 
own,  and  he  often  used  me  very  hardly. 

I  could  stand  a  good  deal,  for  I  had  served  an  apprenticeship  under 
Jacques  Tapin  ;  but  I  was  older  and  bigger  now,  and  one  day  he  went 
too  far. 

Business  was  slack.  He  had  been  quarreling  all  the  morning,  having 
higlj  words,  first  with  his  wife,  and  then  with  every  man  about  the  place, 
until  he  finished  up  at  last  by  giving  me  a  good  thrashing  for  no  misdeed 
at  all. 

Master  landlord  was  a  stout  pursy  man,  his  strength  enfeebled  by  much 
drinking,  and  when  for  once  my  passive  endurance  gave  way,  he  had  no 
power  of  resistance.  I  turned  upon  him  fiercely,  wrested  the  stick  from  his 
hands,  and  belabored  his  fat  carcass  until  he  bellowed  and  shouted  for  mercy. 

Not  a  creature  came  to  his  help  ;  every  one  pretended  not  to  hear  ;  they 
were  only  too  glad  at  what  was  happening. 

This  took  place  just  without  the  courtyard,  and  it  was  not  until  I 
desisted  from  sheer  want  of  breath  that  I  became  aware  that  a  horseman  had 
halted  by  the  roadside  and  was  grimly  watching  me. 

He  was  a  big  burly  man,  bronzed  almost  to  blackness  by  exposure  to  the 
elements,  with  fierce  bloodshot  eyes,  overshadowed  by  beetling  brows.  He 
had  two  great  scars  on  his  face,  reaching  almost  from  brow  to  chin,  which, 
combined  with  a  huge  mustache,  gave  him  a  savage  and  sinister  appearance. 

A  large  black  riding  cloak  enveloped  his  form  closely,  but  between  the 
folds  I  caught  the  glitter  of  steel,  and  saw  the  pistols  in  his  belt. 

**  What  ho,  tired  so  soon,  boy  ?  *'  he  called  out  as  I  dropped  the  stick  to 
the  ground.  '*  Drub  the  rogue  for  another  five  minutes  and  I  will  pay  thee 
a  piece  of  silver.  Ay,  that  will  I,*'  as  I  looked  at  him  in  doubt,  •'and  take 
you  into  my  service  after.  '* 

I  picked  up  the  stick,  then  let  it  fall  again  and  shook  my  head.  My 
passion  had  spent  itself,  and  besides,  the  coward  was  now  groveling  at 
my  feet. 

'*  You  will  not,  eh?  *Tis  a  pity,  the  sight  amused  me  ;  you  have  left  off 
too  soon.** 

At  the  sound  of  a  strange  voice  help  at  last  arrived  ;  the  stablemen  came 
running  out  of  the  yard,  women  came  forth  from  the  inn. 

*'  Seize  him  !     Hold  him  fast !  *'  cried  my  master,  foaming  at  the  mouth 
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as  he  struggled  to  his  knees.    '"  He  is  a  cursed  rogue,  a  no-man's  brat.     I 
will  have  the  flesh  flayed  off  his  bones  ! '  * 

I  made  a  bolt  and  tried  to  escape,  but  the  master's  eye  was  on  them  now, 
and  the  men  were  too  quick  for  me.  After  a  very  short  flight  I  was  captured 
and  dragged  back  to  the  inn. 

The  man  on  horseback  took  no  part  in  the  affair,  though  he  watched  it 
'with  evident  delight,  and  laughed  loudly  when  he  saw  my  discomfiture.  But 
when  all  was  over,  when  having  ceased  to  struggle  I  was  led  away  to  be 
bound,  he  pushed  his  horse  into  the  middle  of  the  throng,  and,  bending 
down,  caught  me  by  the  collar. 

**  Wilt  serve  me?  "  he  said  in  mv  ear. 

''  I  would  serve  the  devil  himself  to  get  out  of  this,''  I  answered  sullenly, 
for  I  was  not  much  taken  with  him. 

I  thought,  after  having  offered  me  money  to  thrash  my  master  longer,  he 
might  have  helped  me  to  get  away. 

' '  You  shall,  boy  ;  you  shall.  You  have  hit  the  mark  this  time,  if  never 
before  ; '  *  and  he  seemed  to  shake  with  silent  laughter.  *  *  Catch  my  stirrup 
and  hold  fast !  "  and  muttering  some  words  to  his  horse,  which  seemed  a 
mighty  savage  beast,  the  brute  began  not  only  to  plunge  and  kick,  but  &ade 
with  open  mouth  at  all  around  him. 

My  captors  were  compelled  to  loose  me  to  save  themselves,  and  instantly 
my  strange  friend  set  off  at  a  sharp  trot,  I  running  beside  him  with  all  the 
speed  I  could  muster.  When  we  were  out  of  sight  of  the  inn  he  slackened 
pace  a  little,  saying : 

**  You  can  take  breath  now,  boy  ;  you  will  not  be  followed.  People  are 
not  fond  of  running  after  me. ' ' 

Then  looking  me  up  and  down  as  if  to  take  stock  of  my  capabilities, 
**  What  didst  do  at  the  tavern  yonder  ?  " 

'  *  Tended  the  horses  and  rode  post  sometimes,  and  helped  in  the  kitchen 
when  house  was  busy." 

**  You  can  do  that  same  for  me.  I  need  a  horse  boy  badly.  My  castle  is 
up  in  the  mountains,  whose  tops  you  see  yonder ;  you  shall  stay  with  me 
until  you  are  hanged. '  * 

I  looked  up  sharply,  and  he  chuckled. 

'*  'Tis  the  devil's  pay  always,  and  you  know  you  agreed  to  serve  him. 
'Twas  the  fate  of  my  last  boy  ;  he  fell  into  bad  hands,  and  they  hanged  him 
as  an  example  to  the  rest.  You  don't  like  it?  What  matters?  What 
difference  between  feeding  the  crows  or  the  worms  ?  " 

And  he  laughed  and  chuckled  in  his  thick  throat  until  I  thought  he 
would  choke. 

I  could  not  tell  from  his  manner  whether  he  were  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  so, 
though  I  looked  at  him  hard,  I  held  my  peace  and  said  nothing. 

After  a  time  my  new  master  quickened  his  speed  again,  still  making  me 
run  by  his  side,  until  he  went  so  fast  I  thought  he  had  forgotten. 

I  soon  found  out  my  mistake.  He  was  only  amusing  himself ;  in  default 
of  anything  better,  even  my  poor  sufferings  gave  him  pleasure. 

He  pressed  me  to  the  utmost,  and  it  was  only  at  the  very  last,  when,  my 
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feet  torn  and  bleeding,  my  breath  ooming  in  slow  gasps,  I  was  compelled  to 
loose  my  hold,  he  came  to  a  halt,  and  gave  me  time  to  recover. 

* '  Why  did  you  not  let  go  before,  boy  ?  *  *  he  asked,  regarding  me  curiously. 

I  looked  up  into  his  evil  face  with  surprise. 

**  Have  I  not  said  I  would  serve  you  ?  Do  I  not  belong  to  you  now  ?  I 
have  done  my  best,  but  I  cannot  keep  up  with  the  horse  ;  it  is  beyond  reason. ' ' 

''  Say  rather,  you  run  from  the  whip  of  master  landlord  ;  that  would  be 
nearer  the  truth,  I  dare  swear.  But  I  will  take  you  at  your  word.  See 
yonder  town?  " — and  he  pointed  to  where  the  red  roofs  of  houses  showed 
through  the  trees.  ''Kennel  there  for  yourself  tonight;  in  the  morning 
meet  me  outside  the  gates  on  the  other  side.  .  Here  is  money" — and  he 
threw  me  a  small  piece  of  silver.  "  Master  Devil,  you  know,  always  finds 
his  servants  in  meat  and  drink.  But  seek  not  to  follow  me,  or  to  find  out 
who  I  am,  else  will  it  be  the  worse  for  you." 

I  obeyed  my  orders  to  the  letter.  The  stranger  rode  on  alone,  I  followed 
slowly  on  foot,  and  for  that  night  I  saw  no  more  of  him. 

After  getting  a  good  supper  with  my  earnest  penny,  I  threw  myself 
down  upon  a  heap  of  straw  and  did  not  wake  until  morning. 

When  I  met  my  new  master  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  he  gave  me 
no  word  either  good  or  bad,  only  motioned  me  to  take  his  stirrup  and  run  by 
his  side  as  before.  He  halted  at  the  first  wayside  inn,  however,  and,  after 
some  little  chaffering,  bought  an  indifferent  good  nag,  which  I  mounted 
joyfully. 

We  journeyed  thus  for  three  days  without  incident,  making  always  for 
the  mountains,  but  avoiding  the  towns  as  much  as  possible,  and  halting  at 
little  frequented  inns. 

My  master  seemed  to  have  lost  his  J9vial  spirits.  He  never  spoke  save  to 
give  some  order,  cuffing  me  soundly  when  I  did  not  understand  quick  enough, 
and  with  his  doak  closely  muffled  about  his  face  he  scrutinized  keenly  every 
one  who  passed. 

I  thought  him  an  odd  man,  but  not  yet  did  I  suspect  the  truth. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  instead  of  halting  for  the  night  as  usual, 
we  but  stayed  an  hour  to  rest  the  horses,  then  pushed  on  as  fast  as  we  could. 

At  last  we  reached  a  spot  where  four  roads  met,  when  my  master  pulled 
'  up  in  the  midst  of  the  open  space,  and  whistled  softly  a  few  bars  of  a  song. 
We  were  joined  at  once  by  two  horsemen  who  came  out  from  underneath 
the  shadow  of  a  g^oup  of  trees. 

It  was  bright  moonlight  and  I  could  see  them  well.  Both  were  fully 
armed  almost  as  if  for  battle,  yet  everything  about  them  was  disreputable. 

Their  cuirasses  were  rusty  and  dented,  the  plumes  in  their  hats  all  awry, 
their  long  beards  were  ipatted  and  dirty,  and  one  was  horrible  to  look  upon 
— he  had  lost  his  nose.  I<ittle  as  I  had  fancied  my  master,  he  seemed  a  king 
to  them  ;  my  heart  misgave  me  as  I  wondered  what  strange  company  I  had 
got  into. 

The  newcomers  returned  my  wonder  with  interest,  until  my  master,  who 
had  suddenly  recovered  his  good  spirits,  gave  them  an  account  of  how  he 
had  fallen  in  with  me. 
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It  was  received  with  much  laughter — indeed,  the  story  as  he  told  it  was 
very  amusing.  I  did  not  know  I  had  done  such  fine  deeds.  After  this  we 
all  set  off  together,  riding  at  a  brisk  trot  until  it  was  too  dark  to  see,  when 
we  halted  in  a  grove  of  trees. 

Wine  and  food  were  produced  from  somewhere,  and  they  treated  me  so 
well  I  soon  lost  my  first  repugnance  to  them.  We  became  the  best  friends 
in  the  world. 

We  were  now  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  had  frowned  above  us 
so  ruggedly,  and  directly  it  was  light  enough  to  see,  on  we  went  again.  We 
followed  at  first  a  well  defined  path  which  led  in  and  out  and  around  sharp 
corners,  but  ever  ascended  higher. 

Suddenly  my  master,  who  was  leading,  quitted  this  for  a  rough  bridle 
track  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  then  up  the  steep  mountain  side. 
We  journeyed  thus  for  some  distance,  the  way  growing  more  difficult  at 
every  step,  and  my  horse  not  being  so  sure  footed  as  theirs,  I  had  much  ado 
to  keep  my  seat.  This  made  me  lag  behind  somewhat,  until  at  last  they  had 
to  pull  up  and  wait  for  me. 

We  were  then  in  the  midst  of  a  narrow  pass,  hemmed  in  with  frowning 
cliffs,  and  all  around  bare  and  sterile.  Shut  in  on  every  side,  nothing  was 
to  be  seen,  nothing  to  be  heard,  save  in  the  distance  the  brawling  of  a 
mountain  torrent.  If  this  were  the  usual  road  to  the  castle  my  master  spoke 
of,  it  was  very  little  frequented. 

My  new  friends  were  talking  together  in  low  tones  as  I  approached,  and 
directly  I  came  near  enough  I  was  ordered  to  dismount  and  change  horses 
with  Gottlieb,  the  noseless  one. 

**  You  told  me  you  could  ride,*'  said  my  master  contemptuously. 

**  So  I  can,  monsieur,*'  I  replied,  *'  or  I  had  lost  my  seat  long  ago.     *Tis 
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the  beast  is  in  fault,  not  I ;  he  is  not  used  to  climbing  the  house  tops." 

He  was  not  offended  by  my  freedom  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  rather 
pleased  him,  for  he  replied,  in  a  more  good  natured  tone,  **  Gottlieb's  horse 
can  climb  a  church  steeple  ;  you  will  profit  by  the  exchange,  and  for  fear 
you  should  falter  on  the  way  you  shall  ride  blindfolded. 

**  Nay,  I  am  in  earnest,"  as  I  drew  back  a  little.  **  We  do  not  teach  cats 
the  way  to  the  cream,  neither  do  we  make  country  boys  toe-^se.  If  you 
attempt  to  remove  the  bandage  before  you  are  told  we  have  a  very  short  way 
with  those  who  disobey  us — over  the  cliffs  you  go." 

My  heart  sank.  I  began  to  realize  now  into  whose  hands  I  had  fallen. 
They  were  brigands  without  doubt,  and  I  was  being  taken  to  their  strong- 
hold in  the  mountains. 

Yet  after  the  first  moment,  now  that  I  was  fairly  in  for  it,  I  was  more 
curious  than  frightened.  I  had  nothing  to  be  robbed  of,  my  life  was  not 
worth  taking.     I  did  not  see  what  harm  they  could  do  to  me. 

There  were  many  brigands  in  Prance  at  that  time,  numerous  bands 
scattered  up  and  down  the  country  with  scarce  any  to  interfere  with  them. 
One  cause  of  this  was  the  revolt  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  the. land. 

He  had  been  badly  treated  by  the  king,  and,  forgetting  his  duty,  had 
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joined  hands  with  the  Imperialists  to  fight  against  his  own  country.  There 
were  many  excuses  for  him,  his  wrongs  were  great  and  sore,  yet  nothing  in 
the  world  should  make  a  true  knight  a  traitor. 

Some  of  the  great  nobles  were  for  the  constable,  some  against  him,  some 
waited  to  see  which  would  win.  Thus  it  came  about  that  there  was  no  one 
to  keep  order,  no  one  to  do  justice  in  the  land  at  all. 

One  band  in  particular,  noted  for  their  daring  beyond  all  others,  we  had 
often  heard  of  at  Suresne.  They  called  themselves  the  Band  of  the 
Thousand  Devils. 

It  was  a  favorite  answer  of  theirs  when  questioned  :  **  Whence  come 
you  ?  "— '*  From  the  devil ;''  ''  Whither  going?  »'— '*  To  the  devil  "—and 
their  acts  corresponded  with  their  words. 

They  were  the  terror  of  the  country  side  for  miles  around.  I  had  often 
shuddered  at  tales  of  their  doings  when  sitting  over  the  embers  on  winter 
nights. 

My  evil  speech  had  soon  come  back  to  me.  I  had  offered  in  my  rage  to 
serve  the  devil  and  I  was  taken  at  my  word. 

At  the  time,  however,  I  thought  nothing  of  this  ;  my  neiiv  companions 
were  far  from  displeasing  me  ;  I  was  as  eager  to  enter  the  brigands*  strong- 
hold as  I  afterwards  was  to  get  out  of  it. 


Chapter  IV. — ^Thk  Thousand  Devim. 

I  AU^WKD  myself  to  be  blindfolded,  not  complaining  even  though  they 
drew  the  handkerchief  so  tightly  as  to  hurt  me.  Then  one  led  my  horse  by 
the  bridle,  and,  after  a  time,  by  the  sounds  of  splashing,  I  found  we  were 
passing  through  water. 

When  this  ceased,  up  we  went  again,  by  a  way  so  steep  I  had  to  hold  on 
to  the  saddle  for  dear  life.  Their  horses,  I  found  out  afterwards,  were 
trained  to  climb  like  cats.  On  we  went  until  I  thought  we  must  be  reaching 
the  clouds,  when  we  were  brought  to  a  stop  by  a  clash  of  steel,  and  a  ring- 
ing cry  of  *  *  Who  goes  there  ?  *  V 

The  challenge  sounded  as  if  from  above.  I  could  not  hear  the  reply,  but 
at  once  there  came  a  rush  as  of  men  scrambling  down  a  cliff,  and  the  sound 
of  many  welcoming  voices. 

I  was  pulled  off  my  horse  and  dragged  up  on  foot  between  two  men,  until 
at  last  they  came  to  a  halt,  the  bandage  was  removed,  and  I  was  able  to  look 
about  me. 

I  found  myself  upon  a  large  wind  swept  plateau,  the  summit  of  an  out- 
lying crag,  bounded  on  all  sides,  save  one,  by  perpendicular  precipices.  The 
one  way  of  approach,  the  path  up  which  the  men  had  dragged  me,  was  a 
steep  zigzag  track  cut  in  some  places  out  of  the  rock  itself. 

In  the  midst  of  the  plateau — strange  situation,  I  thought,  for  a  dwelling 
place  at  such  a  height — rose  the  remains  of  what  had  once  been  a  strong 
castle.  Some  of  it  was  in  ruins,  a  mere  shell  open  to  the  sky,  but  the 
greater  part  had  been  roughly  repaired  and  rendered  habitable. 

There    were  no  outer  walls,   or  ditch,   or   drawbridge — the   precipice 
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answered  for  all  that — but  there  was  a  large  hall  surrounded  by  outbuildings, 
a  round  tower,  and  even,  to  my  wonder,  a  chapel.  This  latter  was  in  very 
fair  preservation  ;  there  was  much  fair  stone  tracery  around  the  window 
frames  and  slender  carved  columns. 

At  the  far  end,  raised  three  steps  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  stood  a  large 
statue  of  our  Lady  of  the  Mountains,  brave  with  many  a  jewel,  and  a  lamp 
ever  burning  before  it.  Here,  I  found  later,  the  brigands  were  wont  to  tell 
their  beads  for  success  before  starting  upon  their  marauding  expeditions. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  plateau,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  gulf  so  deep 
that  the  tops  of  fir  trees  growing  in  the  ravine  below  scarce  rose  to  view, 
there  towered  a  mighty  mass  of  rock,  the  spur  of  a  neighboring  mountain 
whose  summit  was  lost  in  the  clouds. 

It  rose  straight  upright  at  first,  then  at  a  great  height,  a  broad  shelf 
stretched  out  laterally  like  a  fan,  overshadowing  the  plateau  for  a  short 
distance.  Beneath  this  natural  shelf,  which  formed  a  shelter  from  the  rain 
and  wind,  they  had  built  their  stables,  rude  oaken  stalls,  formed  partly  of 
stones  brought  from  the  ruins,  partly  of  trunks  of  trees. 

At  the  foot  of  the  zigzag  path,  at  the  spot  where  we  had  been  summoned 
to  halt,  was  a  place  called  the  Watch  Tower.  It  was  no  tower  in  reality — no 
building  at  all — simply  a  roomy  cave  in  the  face  of  the  rock  from  whence 
one  could  see  far  and  wide. 

Three  men  were  always  on  watch  here,  their  duty  being  not  only  to  guard 
the  camp,  but  to  give  notice  of  travelers  making  for  the  passes  below,  in 
time  for  the  band  to  sally  out  and  intercept  them. 

A  strange  looking  company  were  my  new  companions.  Some  were 
dressed  as  herdsman,  some  in  buff  jerkins  and  rusty  armor,  some  in  tattered 
velvets  and  satins,  the  spoils  of  their  forays. 

And  the  men  were  as  varied  as  their  dress.  There  were  court  bullies  and 
gamblers  who  had  fled  to  the  mountains  when  the  city  became  too  hot  for 
them  ;  disbanded  soldiers  making  war  on  their  own  account ;  countrymen 
driven  from  their  homes  by  ill  treatment  of  their  lords  ;  and  poor  wretches, 
escaped  criminals,  branded  upon  the  shoulder  or  shprn  of  ears  or  nose  like 
my  friend  Gottlieb. 

Truly  they  were  a  motley  crew.  My  master,  whose  service  I  had  entered 
so  oddly,  was  captain  of  the  band  ;  his  word  was  law  to  the  whole  of  them. 

There  were  good  times  and  bad  times  among  the  brigands,  but  when  I 
arrived  they  were  very  flourishing  ;  rioting  and  profusion  went  hand  in  hand. 

Huge  carcasses  of  the  chamois  and  the  deer,  split  in  half,  were  roasting 
before  great  fires  ;  there  was  a  meal  barrel  heaped  up  with  black  bread,  and 
wine  skins  filled  to  the  throat  were  continually  being  pierced  and  emptied. 

Next  morning,  when  the  first  rejoicings  for  the  return  of  the  captain  had 
come  to  an  end,  I  was  given  in  charge  to  Grottlieb,  who  undertook  to  show 
me  my  duties. 

He  led  me  first  to  the  stables,  the  row  of  open  stalls  I  have  already 
spoken  of  beneath  the  overhanging  cliff.  After  giving  the  captain's  horse 
into  my  especial  care,  together  with  numerous  other  directions,  not  necessary 
to  set  down,  he  went  on  to  say  : 
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**  You  may  eat  with  us,  drink  with  us,  talk  with  us,  but  you  may  not 
ride  with  us,  nor  take  any  share  of  our  gains.  You  cannot  become  one  of 
the  Thousand  Devils  until  you  have  killed  your  man. ' ' 

'  *  Killed  what  man  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  cried,  a  little  startled. 

'*  Any  one,  the  first  who  comes  to  hand,  the  first  that  our  Lady  of  the 
Mountain  sends  you.  We  bring  prisoners  here  sometimes  ;  if  they  are  not 
ransomed  they  have  to  die,  and  the  job  is  always  to  the  latest  comer.  You 
need  not  do  it  unless  it  so  pleases  you,  we  compel  no  one  to  join  us ;  but 
until  your  hands  are  as  red  as  ours  you  will  not  be  free  of  the  band, 
neither  will  you  be  allowed  to  pass  the  sentry." 

**  I  am  a  prisoner,  then  ?  "  I  said  carelessly  ;  I  was  iiot  going  to  let  him 
think  I  was  frightened. 

**Only  until  you  join  us.  Then,  if  you  rob  gallantly  and  obey  the 
captain's  orders,  your  life  will  be  a  merry  one  as  long  as  it  lasts." 

**  And  if  I  do  not  choose  to  join  ?  " 

Gottlieb  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

**  All  the  better  for  us  ;  our  share  will  be  the  larger.  You  will  be  our 
horse  boy  instead  of  our  comrade,  and  if  you  attempt  to  escape  you  will  be 
shot  down  like  the  dog  you  are.  But  that  will  not  be ;  you  are  no  coward  I 
can  tell  by  the  cut  of  you.  When  the  prisoners  come  we  shall  see.  We 
have  none  as  yet  ;  there  will  be  time  to  make  up  your  mind.  Dost  know 
how  to  handle  gun  and  pistol  ? ' ' 

**  Not  a  whit.     I  never  had  the  chance." 

'*  WeMl  soon  teach  you.  Shalt  not  miss  your  man  for  want  of  skill. 
Come  now,  and  I'll  show  you  how  to  load  and  fire." 

The  men  slept  in  the  old  castle  and  in  the  outbuildings,  where  was  room 
for  a  whole  troop,  but  until  I  was  one  of  the  band  I  was  ordered  to  remain 
in  the  stables. 

The  outermost  stall  was  given  me,  open  at  the  top  just  the  same  as  the 
others,  and  with  the  ground  for  my  bed,  and  a  tattered  bearskin  for  a  cover, 
I  began  my  new  life. 

I  found  plenty  to  do  when  the  whole  band  were  at  home.  I  was  every 
one's  servant,  with  never  a  moment  to  rest  from  early  morning  until  late  at 
night.  Yet,  taken  altogether,  for  the  first  part  of  the  time  at  least,  I  had 
nothing  to  complain  of. 

I  had  no  more  cuffs  and  kicks  than  might  have  been  expected,  and  never 
once  was  I  beaten.  That  may  seem  a  small  thing  to  make  one  content,  but 
too  much  stick  is  as  bad  as  too  little,  and  it  was  not  master  landlord's  fault 
that  I  did  not  fall  into  evil  courses. 

But  when  the  captain  led  his  men  on  some  far  off  expedition,  they  would 
be  away  for  days  at  a  time,  and  save  for  those  on  guard  in  the  Watch  Tower 
I  had  the  place  to  myself.  And  the  guard  never  came  up  ;  the  captain  was 
obeyed  when  absent  just  as  if  he  were  at  hand ;  they  never  left  their  post 
for  an  hour. 

I  had  to  prepare  food  and  carry  it  down  to  them  twice  a  day,  but  I  was 
never  allowed  to  remain,  never  allowed  to  pass  beyond  one  appointed  spot. 
All  the  time  I  was  in  the  brigands'  camp  I  was  never  inside  the  cave. 
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And  I  soon  found  there  was  no  other  way  down,  for  when  left  to  myself 
I  explored  the  plateau  thoroughly.  All  around,  save  in  that  one  plaoe,  was 
sheer  precipice,  so  deep  that  no  rope  could  reach  the  bottom. 

Save  to  prepare  the  men's  food  and  keep  the  lamp  filled  in  the  chapel,  I 
had  scarce  anything  to  do,  and  as  the  nights  were  shrewdly  chill  I  set  to 
work  to  improve  my  sleeping  place.  I  brought  more  stones  from  the  rains, 
filled  up  the  crevices  with  moss  and  earth  ;  hardest  of  all,  contrived  a  roof 
with  beams  and  planks  I  picked  up  around. 

I  even  fitted  up  a  broken  door  I  found  lying  unused,  and  thus  shut  the 
wind  out  altogether. 

The  men  laughed  at  my  fine  house  when  they  came  back,  and  Gottlieb 
shook  his  head  and  asked  if  I  meant  to  remain  a  horse  boy  always  ;  but  no 
on^  interfered  with  me.     I  was  allowed  to  keep  it  for  myself.    - 

I  mention  this  here  because  later  this  hut  played  some  part  in  my 
history. 

Two  or  three  months  passed  thus  without  anything  happening  that  con- 
cerns me  to  mention.  The  brigands  plied  their  trade  down  below,  and  when 
they  came  back,  loaded  with  booty,  there  were  riotous  feasts  and  drinking 
bouts,  lasting  sometimes  for  days. 

When  they  grew  tired  of  idleness,  or  when  news  was  brought  by  some  of 
their  many  emissaries  that  travelers  were  on  the  way,  they  all  made  ready 
and  started  forth  to  rob  and  plunder  again. 

Happily,  up  in  those  mountain  solitudes  I  sawiittle  of  their  doings,  but 
they  were  great  boasters,  and  their  talk  of  deeds  of  blood  soon  became 
familiar  to  me. 

Sometimes*!  shuddered,  sometimes  I  longed  to  make  one  of  them, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  story  ;  yet  I  never  once  doubted  but  that 
when  the  time  came  I  should  join  them. 

I  saw  little  of  my  master,  the  captain  ;  he  never  took  any  notice  of  me 
now.     He  was  veijyf  popular  with  the  band  aud  governed  them  easily. 

Everything  had  prospered  with  the  Thousand  Devils,  they  said,  since  they 
chose  the  brave  baron  for  their  captain,  I  thought  at  first  they  were  jesting 
when  they  called  him  my  lord  the  baron,  but  it  appeared  such  indeed  was 
his  real  title. 

He  was  an  outlawed  noble,  who,  for  some  offense  committed  at  court, 
had  been  forced  to  fly  for  his  life.  His  estates  had  been  confiscated,  he 
dared  not  show  himself  where  he  was  known,  and  had  been  driven  to  take 
refuge  with  the  brigands. 

**  And  a  good  thing  it  was  for  us,"  said  Gottlieb  one  day.  "  We  soon 
saw  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was  and  made  him  our  captain.  His  rule  is 
strict,  if  you  disobey — pouf ,  a  puff  of  smoke  or  a  rope  round  the  beam  yonder, 
and  all  is  over.  But  what  of  that  when  it  is  for  the  good  of  all  of  us  ?  I 
will  tell  you  one  thing,  though  :  I  would  not  care  to  be  in  the  shoes  of  those 
who  sent  him  here.*' 

••Why  not?" 

•  •  Because  monsieur  le  baron  has  a  long  memory.  If  one  of  his  enemies 
should  happen  to  fall  into  his  hands  there  will  be  little  talk  of  ransom,  I 
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warrant  you.  I  have  heard  speak  of  some  noble  lord  not  many  leagues 
away  ;  it  was  something  to  do  with  the  matter  took  the  captain  so  far  that 
last  journey." 

There  was  a  loud  laugh  at  this. 

''  He  went  for  a  noble  lord  and  brought  back  Jean.     A  fine  exchange 
truly  !*' 

But  Gottlieb  stuck  to  his  text. 

''Jean  was  an  accident,  he  was  picked  upon  the  way ;  we  shall  know 
nothing  about  the  captain's  business  until  the  time  comes." 

I  listened  to  their  talk  carelessly,  paying  more  attention  to  polishing  my* 
.  master's  cuirass  than  to  their  idle  words  ;  but  afterwards  I  had  reason  to 
remember  them. 


Chapter  V.— Put  to  th«  Test. 

Hitherto  my  life  in  the  brigands'  stronghold  had  been  tame  and 
uneventful,  but  my  courage  was  now  to  be  put  to  the  test.  The  day  came 
at  last  when  two  prisoners  were  brought  in  to  be  held  to  ransom. 

They  were  burghers,  inhabitants  of  a  large  town  some  leagues  distant, 
who  had  traveled  together  for  safety. 

One  was  old,  a  gray  haired  venerable  looking  man,  dad  in  sober  colored 
garments  of  rich  quality,  as  if  he  were  a  citizen  of  substance.  The  other 
was  younger  and  dressed  in  much  smarter  fashion,  almost  indeed  as  if  he 
aped  somewhat  the  nobles. 

With  bandaged  eyes  and  arms  bound  behind. them,  they  were  forced  up 
the  zigzag  path  by  sharp  pricks  from  the  brigands'  knives.  They  were  both 
in  sad  case,  torn  and  disheveled  with  rough  handling ;  the  older  man  showed 
such  manifest  signs  of  suffering  that  I  could  not  help^itying  him. 

Nothing  was  done  that  evening,  for  it  was  already  late  when  they 
arrived ;  they  were  given  food  and  drink  and  shut  up  in  the  old  tower  for 
the  night.  In  the  morning  they  were  brought  forth,  writing  materials — ^kept 
in  readiness  for  such  purposes — ^were  placed  before  them,  a  sum  of  money 
was  fixed  as  ransom,  and  they  were  ordered  to  communicate  with  their 
friends. 

While  awaiting  the  return  of  the  messenger — who  was  expected  to  be 
absent  for  about  a  week — the  prisoners  were  well  treated  and  allowed  to 
roam  about  the  plateau. 

But  when  the  man  came  back  there  was  trouble.  The  friends  of  the 
younger  prisoner  had  sent  only  half  the  sum  demanded  ;  for  the  other  there 
was  nothing  at  all. 

Affairs  of  this  kind  were  always  conducted  in  public,  and  as  the  men 
gathered  round  to  hear  all  that  passed,  I  edged  myself  in  among  them. 

The  younger  burgher,  who  seemed  a  sad  craven,  was  on  his  knees  before 
the  captain  pleading  for  time  to  send  another  letter.  The  elder  man  looked 
on  indifferently. 

Permission  was  granted  at  length,  the  writing  things  brought  out  again, 
and  the  frightened  wretch,  still  on  his  knees,  traced  a  few  straggling  lines 
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on  the  paper.  He  had  scarce  finished  when  the  captain  drew  his  knife,  and, 
quick  as  thought,  sliced  off  the  kneeling  man's  ear. 

His  yell  of  pain  arose  sharp  and  shrill,  yet  was  it  drowned  in  the  loud  roar 
of  applause  that  burst  forth  from  all  around.  The  captain  held  up  his  hand, 
and  at  once  there  was  silence.  Tossing  the  bleeding  bit  of  flesh  to  the 
messenger,  he  said : 

' '  Give  that  as  our  seal ;  it  will  teach  them  the  Thousand  Devils  are  not 
to  be  trifled  with.  The  whole  sum  is  still  to  pay,  mind  ;  I  will  take  what 
they  have  sent  as  drink  money." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  other  prisoner  with  :  *'  And  now,  my  friend,  what 
have  you  to  say  ?'* 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

'*  Nothing.  I  wrote  because  you  ordered  it  so  ;  I  never  expected  to  be 
ransomed.  My  next  heir  has  long  wished  me  out  of  the  way  ;  he  will  not 
lose  the  opportunity." 

*  *  You  know  the  alternative  ?  " 

**  Undoubtedly,  but  I  have  lived  long  enough,  I  hope,  to  look  death  in 
the  face  without  flinching.  I  would  beg  only  that  if  it  be  possible  I  may  see 
a  priest  before  I  die." 

"  That  is  a  boon  easily  granted.  We  never  'fail  in  paying  our  dues  to  the 
priest  in  the  valley  below  ;  he  is  at  our  service  whenever  we  send  for  him. 
But  I  will  treat  you  both  alike ;  write  once  more  and  do  it  quickly,  so  the 
messenger  be  on  his  way  by  sundown." 

"  As  you  please,"  the  old  man  returned,  in  careless  tone.  "  Only  there 
is  no  need  to  mutilate  me.  I  assure  you  beforehand  that  the  sight  of  both 
my  ears  would  make  no  difference.  * ' 

The  captain  laughed  approvingly.     He  always  admired  a  brave  man. 

*  *  You  are  no  coward ;  it  is  a  pity  you  are  too  old  to  join  us.  If  you  have 
to  die  it  shall  be  as  a  whole  man,  and  be  you  sure  I  will  bear  your  heir  in 
mind — he  shall  not  escape  punishment." 

After  that  there  was  another  week  of  waiting,  during  which  the  younger 
prisoner  remained  sulkily  within  the  tower,  nursing  his  wounded  head.  I 
was  glad  of  that,  as  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  other  one. 
I  had  taken  a  liking  to  the  old  man  fro^  the  first ;  Tvhen  I  heard  his 
fearless  way  of  speaking  to  the  captain  I  thought  even  more  of  him.  Then, 
as  I  watched  with  what  ease  he  wrote,  it  came  into  my  mind  at  once  that  he 
could  read  me  my  letter. 

There  were  several  among  the  brigands  who  could  read  and  write  both  ; 
one  Antonio,  of  Padua,  was  as  learned  as  any  clerk.  But  I  had  never  trusted 
one  of  them,  and  I  kept  my  letter  and  ring  always  concealed  about  me.  I 
was  very  anxious  all  the  same  to  know  what  was  inscribed  upon  it,  and  now 
I  thought  was  my  chance. 

I  had  to  wait  upon  the  prisoners,  taking  them  their  meat,  which  they  ate 
usually  in  the  open  air  ;  now  I  served  the  old  man  alone. 

As  I  stood  by  his  side,  after  first  looking  carefully  around  to  be  sure  no 
one  was  near,  I  said  in  a  low  tone  :  '  *  Monsieur,  may  I  speak  a  few  words  to 
you  on  business  of  my  own  ?  " 
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He  looked  a  little  surprised,  but  uodded  his  head,  and  I  went  on,  pouring 
out  his  wine  the  while : 

*'  'Tis  a  letter  I  would  fain  have  read  by  some  one  who  wiU  not 
deceive  me.** 

He  smiled  grimly. 

"Stolen  goods,  and  you  would  trust  me  rather  than  your  comrades ? 
Truly,  it  is  a  false  saying  that  there  is  honor  among  thieves.  You  are  try- 
ing to  filch  more  than  your  share,  I  suppose.  I  am  afraid,  my  lad,  that  I 
cannot  help  you.** 

"  It  is  not  stolen  ;  it  has  naught  to  do  with  any  one  of  them,'*  I  returned 
indignantly.  "  It  was  writ  by  my  murdered  father,  and  I  would  find  out,  if 
I  can,  his  name  and  station.'* 

The  old  burgher  stayed  eating  at  this,  and  looked  up  with  eyes  that 
seemed  to  pierce  me  through.  I  would  not  be  abashed,  lest  he  should  think 
me  false,  and  gave  him  back  a  gaze  steady  as  his  own. 

**  They  murdered  him  ?  **  he  said,  waving  his  hand  toward  the  camp. 

**  No,  monsieur;  it  was  long  before  I  came  here.  In  Picardy,  when  I 
was  a  child.*' 

**  Tell  nie  more.     Stay '*  as  one  of  the  men  slowly  sauntered  by,  and 

raising  his  voice  a  little,  *  *  Good  friend,  I  think  not  over  much  of  your  cook. 
Yesterday  my  meat  was  raw  ;  today — faugh,  it  is  scorched  to  a  cinder.  I 
pray  you  bring  me  another  flask  of  wine  to  wash  the  taste  away.  Not  here, 
but  in  that  sheltered  corner  among  the  ruins  yonder,  where  the  wind  does 
not  blow  so  chill.  * ' 

The  spot  master  burgher  had  selected  was  well  fitted  for  our  conference, 
for,  while  he  sat  full  in  view,  I  crouched  out  of  sight  behind  a  broken  wall, 
so  that  we  could  not  be  seen  talking  together.  And  in  this  position  he  made 
me  tell  my  story,  asking  so  many  questions  that  I  kept  nothing  back  at  all. 

When  I  had  finished  : 

**  Boy,  I  believe  and  I  pity  you,"  he  said.  **  Take  the  advice  of  an  old 
man,  and  quit  this  vile  life  as  soon  as  you  can.  As  for  your  letter,  I  much 
fear  it  will  be  writ  in  the  barbarous  English  tongue  ;  if  so,  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  read  it.  My  own  language,  and  the  Latin — the  Italian  and  the  Spanish 
even,  for  they  have  to  do  with  my  trade — I  could  give  a  good  account  of, 
but  my  business  has  not  been  with  those  proud  islanders  ;  I  know  nothing 
of  their  jargon.      Pass  it  quickly  now,  while  we  are  safe  from  observation." 

I  watched  his  face  through  a  crevice  as  he  looked  over  it,  and  could  see 
his  brow  darken  with  mortification. 

''  It  is  of  no  use,"  he  said,  at  length.  ''  Save  the  name  at  the  foot,  I  can- 
not understand  one  wdrd." 

*'  And  what  is  the  name?  "  I  cried.     *'  That  will  be  something." 

**  John — ^which  means  Jean  in  our  tongue — ^John  of  Sfrathboume.  There 
is  John  writ,  too,  in  the  body  of  the  letter,  but  what  it  refers  to  I  know  not. 
It  is  most  likely  some  order  to  his  servants ;  'tis  too  carelessly  penned  to 
be  of  any  consequence." 

I  have  thought  since  the  old  burgher  made  light  of  the  letter  because  he 
could  not  read  it,  but  at  the  time  my  faith  in.  him  was  implicit. 
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"  Theu  it  can  tell  me  nothing/*  I  said,  greatly  disappointed. 

''  Nothing  likely  to  be  of  any  use  to  you,  my  friend.  The  knight  would 
have  come  from  the  town  of  Calais,  which  the  English  took  from  us  of  old  ; 
but  to  seek  out  his  name  there  no'w  would  be  like  searching  for  a  millet  seed 
in  a  bundle  of  hay.  Englishmen  killed  in  Picardy  are  plentiful  as  nuts  in 
harvest,  heaven  be  thanked  for  that  same  ;  they  do  not  have  it  quite  all 
their  own  way. 

' '  Still,  if  you  should  ever  wander  so  far,  I  have  a  friend  in  Calais  who  would 
be  grateful  to  know  what  hath  chanced  to  me.  Go  you  to  the  house  with 
the  sign  of  the  Dog  and  Porridge  Pot,  hard  by  the  convent  of  the  Black 
Priars,  and  ask  for  one  Master  Surbeck.  Tell  him  in  what  manner  I,  Crispin 
Papillard,  burgher  of  the  good  town  of  Gravenel,  met  my  end,  and  for  my  sake 
he  will  befriend  you.  He  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  gaining  an  honest  liv- 
ing that  is  ;  as  for  the  dead  man,  it  is  naught,  it  happened  so  long  ago. 

*'  For  the  ring,  that  also  is  naught,  though  had  it  but  borne  a  coat  of  arms 
it  might  have  helped  3'ou  greatly.  There  is  nothing,  you  see,  save  a  useless 
badge,  two  letters  inclosed  within  a  heart.  'Tis  a  betrothal  ring,  most  like. 
The  gold  is  good,  however  ;  it  would  sell  for  a  crown  or  two  to  help  you  on 
your  way." 

He  was  still  holding  it,  weighing  it  in  his  hand,  when  a  shadow  fell 
athwart  the  grass — the  captain  had  come  suddenly  upon  us. 

It  was  too  late  to  give  it  back  to  me,  too  late  even  to  conceal  it ;  and,  as  I 
crouched  in  my  corner,  I  wondered  much  what  the  burgher  would  do.  The 
old  man  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  rose  as  the  captain  approached,  and, 
holding  out  my  precious  ring,  said  courteously  : 

**  I  have  a  ring  here,  monsieur  capitaine,  I  would  fain  bestow  upon  a  boy 
in  your  service  who  has  showed  me  some  civility.  It  is  of  small  value,  as 
you  see  ;  but  I  have  nothing  else,  I  have  been  stripped  too  clean." 

I  could  see  my  master's  grim  smile  from  where  I  was  hidden. 

**Ay,  ay,  they  mostly  strip  clean  enough,"  he  returned,  eying  it  indif- 
ferently. *  *  I  marvel  they  have  left  you  so  much.  Give  the  bauble  to  the 
boy  as  you  will.  He  does  not  take  his  share  yet,  but  'tis  worth  little,  as  you 
say,  and  they  deserve  to  lose  it  for  their  carelessness." 

And  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  ofiF. 

Needless  to  say,  I  was  overjoyed  to  be  in  possession  of  my  ring  again,  and 
lost  no  time  in  placing  it  in  safety. 

Three  days  after  this  incident  the  return  of  the  messenger  put  the  camp 
once  more  into  commotion. 

He  brought  the  full  amount  fixed  for  the  ransom  of  the  younger  prisoner, 
but  nothing  for  the  old  man.  There  was  a  letter,  which  the  captain  read 
aloud,  a  missive  full  of  excuses  and  protestations,  but  of  money  not  one 
crown. 

**  I  am  sorry  for  you,  messire,"  said  the  captain,  **  but  it  is  necessary  that 
our  laws  should  be  obeyed.  I  promised  you  a  priest — Gottlieb,  let  the  holy 
man  be  sent  for  at  once.  Monsieur  Barnito,  here  " — pointing  to  the  other 
prisoner — **  will  remain  as  our  guest  until  all  is  over  ;  he  can  then  tell  the 
good  citizens  how  scrupulously  we  keep  our  word." 
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In  no  very  long  time  the  priest  arrived,  conducted  up  the  zigzag  path 
blindfolded  as  usual.  He  manifested  no  apprehension,  his  stout,  rubicund 
visage  not  being  in  the  least  troubled.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  had  been 
through  it  all  before.  ^ 

Some  few  words  of  remonstrance  he  did  begin  to  mutter,  I  suppose  to 
satisfy  his  conscience  ;  but  when  the  captain  told  him  a  dying  man  awaited 
him  in  the  chapel,  he  turned  his  steps  thither  at  once,  and  did  not  come  out 
again  until  all  was  over. 

I  had  been  watching  all  that  passed  rather  sadly.  I  was  grieved  for  the 
coming  fate  of  Master  Papillard,  but  as  yet  I  had  quite  forgotten  that  it  also 
concerned  myself. 

Strange  to  say,  Gottlieb's  words  had  completely  passed  out  of  my  mind, 
and — whether  by  accident  or  design  I  know  n«t — never  once  had  the 
brigands  reminded  me.  I  was  now  to  be  rudely  awakened,  and  that  by  the 
captain  himself,  the  first  time  he  had  deigned  to  speak  to  me  since  I  came  to 
the  camp. 

**  Jean,"  he  said  in  a  loud  voice,  though  his  tone,  for  him,  was  very 
gracious — * '  Jead,  your  chance  has  come  at  last ;  it  is  time  you  ceased  to  be  a 
horse  boy.  Play  the  man  now,  and  you  shall  be  enrolled  among  the  Thousand 
Devils,  an  honor  that  does  not  fall  to  all.  Bring  forth  the  prisoner  !  "  And 
as  the  old  man  was  led  out  of  the  chapel,  his  arms  fast  bound  to  his  side, 
Gottlieb  placed  a  gun  in  my  hand.  *  *  Shoot  me  down  the  worthy  citizen 
yonder,  and  you  are  free  of  us.'* 

I  started  back  in  affright.  To  kill  an  old  man  who  had  never  harmed  me, 
to  kill  him  deliberately  in  cold  blood,  was  terrible. 

Yet  my  pride  forbade  me  to  refuse.  I  wanted  to  join  the  brigand  band, 
I  wanted  to  quit  my  monotonous  life  and  become  one  of  them  ;  above  all,  I 
feared  to  be  called  a  coward. 

I  looked  round ;  they  were  in  earnest,  they  meant  it ;  not  one  face 
showed  the  least  sign  of  relenting.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  laughing 
and  jesting,  making  bets  as  to  whether  I  should  fail,  looking  forward  to  the 
result  with  eagerness. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  left  stood  the  old  burgher,  bareheaded  and 
leaning  against  the  wall. 

Seeing  my  hesitation  the  captain  cried,  with  a  scornful  air  :  **If  your 
heart  fails,  boy,  you  can  leave  it  alone.  You  may  do  as  you  please  ;  the 
Thousand  Devils  want  no  cowards." 

The  word  '  *  coward  "  stung  me.  I  raised  the  gun  to  my  shoulder  and  took 
aim.  And  just  at  that  moment  I  caught  the  old  man's  eyes  fixed  full 
upon  me. 

So  might  my  father  have  looked  upon  his  murderers.  I  could  not ;  it 
was  impossible  ;  and  throwing  down  the  gun  I  turned  away. 

At  once  the  captain  dealt  me  a  buffet  that  stretched  me  on  the  ground,  a 
volley  rang  out,' and  when  I  rose  again  all  was  over.  The  old  man,  riddled 
with  bullets,  had  fallen  face  forwards — brave  Master  Papillard  was 
dead. 

The  body  was  easily  disposed  of ;  it  was  cast  over  the  precipice  to  feed 
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the  vultures,  and,  amid  jeers  and  taunts,  I  slunk  away  to  prepare  the  horses 
for  the  travelers. 


Chaptkr  VI. — What  thb  Landsudb  Did  for  Me. 

I  HAD  a  hard  life  of  it  after  this.  The  captain  did  not  waste  another 
word  upon  me,  but  s€x>ffs,  sneers,  and  no  small  stint  of  blows  became  my 
daily  portion  from  the  others. 

It  caipe  to  this  at  last — in  sheer  despair  I  acknowledged  that  I  was  in 
fault,  and  vowed  next  time  not  to  fail  them.  v 

My  decision  was  received  with  shouts  of  applause.  I  was  made  to  swear 
a  solemn  oath,  sealing  it  with  drops  of  my  blood,  and  then  all  went  right 
again.  • 

Before  this,  however,  I  had  made  two  or  three  attempts  at  escape,  but 
always  I  was  discovered  and  turned  back.  Once,  when  I  took  provisions  to 
the  Watch  Tower,  I  strayed  beyond  the  bounds,  under  pretense  of  gathering 
dry  wood,  meaning  to  make  a  rush  for  it.  A  bullet  was  at  once  sent  through 
my  hat,  and  a  second  just  grazed  my  shoulder. 

**  That  is  only  by  way  of  warning,*'  they  shouted  from  above,  laughing 
at  my  discomfiture.     *' When  we  aim  to  hit,  we  kill." 

It  was  then  I  gave  in,  as  I  said.  I  felt  if  fate  had  doomed  me  to  be 'a 
brigand,  what  use  to  fight  against  it  ?  Afterwards,  when  a  way  of  escape 
did  present  itself,  the  chance  came  too  late ;  I  no  longer  desired  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

Save  that  I  was  still  confined  to  the  plateau,  I  was  treated  by  all  as  a  com- 
rade, and  had  grown  so  reconciled  to  my  position  that  I  no  longer  cared  to 
change  it  ;  I  might,  perhaps,  go  farther  and  fare  worse. 

This  was  partly  owing  to  Master  Papillard.  Since  he  had  extinguished 
the  faint  hope  I  once  had  of  discovering  my  father's  name  and  family,  I  did 
not  see  that  I  could  do  better  than  remain  where  I  was.  After  all,  once  the 
first  plunge  over,  a  brigand's  life  was  a  merry  one,  and,  save  the  captain, 
we  called  no  man  master. 

It  was  thus  I  reasoned  to  myself  and  strove  to  stifle  an  inner  voice  that 
would  not  always  be  silent. 

I  must  tell  you  now  how  it  was  that  I  discovered  a  way  of  escape,  how 
through  sheer  accident,  as  I  thought  then,  a  path  was  opened  for  me. 

I  was  alone  in  the  camp.  The  band,  save  those  in  the  Watch  Tower, 
had  departed  on  a  distant  expedition  ;  I  did  not  expect  them  back  for  days. 

Then  one  night  there  arose  a  great  storm  of  tremendous  violence,  one  of 
the  worst  I  ever  witnessed.  The  thunder  pealed  like  mighty  artillery, 
echoing  and  crashing  from  peak  to  peak  until  I  thought  the  mountains  were 
about  to  fall  upon  me. 

And  the  lightning  was  terrible.  Incessant  flashes,  which  sometimes  tore 
up  the  ground  and  burst  in  balls  of  fire,  until  I  was  fain  to  dose  my  eyes. 

I  was  not  particularly  frightened.  I  had  led  tod  hardy  a  life  to  mind  a 
storm,  be  it  ever  so  violent  ;  but  I  was  discomposed  by  the  torrents  of  rain 
and  the  wind,  and  retired  within  my  hut  until  it  should  be  over. 
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I  was  not  to  escape  so  easily,  however.  I  had  scarce  lain  down  in  my  old 
bearskin,  curling  myself  round  like  a  dog  for  warmth,  when  I  was  very  effectu- 
ally startled.  There  came  a  mighty  thunderclap,  directly,  as  it  seemed,  above 
my  head,  followed  immediately  by  a  shower  of  rocks  and  stones.  The 
greater  part  went  down  the  abyss,  with  a  roar  that  might  have  been  heard 
for  miles,  but  enough  remained  to  crush  in  my  frail  roof  and  almost  to 
bury  me. 

It  was  a  miracle  that  I  was  not  killed  on  the  spot ;  as  it  was,  I  escaped 
with  sundry  cuts  and  bruises.  I  made  a  rush  for  the  door,  thinking,  in  my 
fright,  surely  it  was  an  earthquake ;  and  directly  I  got  outside  the  wind 
caught  and  buffeted  me  until  I  was  nearly  over  the  precipice. 

I  threw  myself  flat  upon  the  ground, and  crawled  along  best  way  I  could  until 
I  reached  the  further  side  of  the  tower  where  it  was  somewhat  more  sheltered. 
Here  I  resolved  to  remain  until  daylight,  and,  notwithstanding  my  fright,  I 
flMist  have  fallen  asleep. 

The  next  thing  I  knew  the  sun  was  shining,  a  soft  breeze  blowing, 
naught  remained  of  the  storm  save  the  ravages  it  had  left  behind  it. 

I  had  half  expected  to  find  the  old  castle  blown  flat  to  the  ground.  To 
my  surprise  it  was  little  injured  ;  the  damage  had  been  confined  to  my 
quarter. 

There  had  been  a  landslip  on  the  shelf  above,  part  of  which  had  gone 
down  the  abyss,  and  it  was  the  flying  dibris  that  had  so  nearly  killed  me. 
Even  now  a  huge  pine  tree,  half  uprooted,  hung  suspended  head  downwards 
exactly  over  my  hut  ;  I  scarce  d^ed  enter  to  clear  away  the  rubbish,  fearing 
every  moment  it  would  fall.  If  I  wanted  to  remain  in  my  present  quarters 
it  was  plain  that  I  <nust  get  rid  of  this  tree. 

On  one  side  it  overhung  the  precipice,  and,  after  looking  all  round,  I 
fancied  that  if  I  could  drag  it  a  little  more  that  way  a  vigorous  pull  or  two 
might  send  it  over. 

Full  of  this  idea,  I  contrived,  after  infinite  difficulty,  to  pass  a  rope  round 
the  lowest  branch,  and  pulling  this  way  and  that,  did  my  best  to  perform  the 
impossible.  The  end  was,  that  gradually  forgetting  my  first  caution,  for  I 
was  very  near  the  brink,  I  gave  such  a  vigorous  pull  that  I  lost  my  footing 
and  swung  out  over  the  abyss,  the  branch  bending  and  swaying  ominously 
above  me. 

It  was  not  ^  very  pleasant  moment. 

I  could  see  my  body  bounding  from  crag  to  crag  until,  a  bruised  and 
battered  mass,  it  fell  upon  the  pine  trees  below. 

But  my  very  despair  gave  me  strength.  Scarce  knowing  how  I  did  it,  I 
climbed  up  desperately,  hand  over  hand,  to  reach  a  stouter  branch  before  the 
one  that  held  me  gave  way.  I  succeeded  in  this.;  then  my  terror  was  that 
the  tree  itself  was  slipping,  and  on  I  scrambled,  regardless  of  bleeding  face 
and  torn  hands,  until  I  stood  safely  upon  the  shelf. 

Once  there  I  saw  at  a  glance  how  vain  had  been  my  fears,  how  useless 
my  efforts  to  move  the  tree.  The  landslip  truly  had  stretched  it  prostrate ; 
but  its  roots,  the  growth  of  ages,  were  still  fast  anchored  in  the  ground  :  it 
would  have  needed  a  dozen  men  at  least  to  stir  it.  6 
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As  soon  as  I  recovered  from  my  first  fright  I  began  lo  look  about  me  with 
great  curiosity  ;  it  was  so  strange  to  be  standing  on  the  inaccessible  shelf  I 
had  so  often  surveyed  from  below.  Save  at  the  outer  edge,  it  was  bounded 
on  each  side  by  lofty  mountains,  whose  tops  seemed  to  pierce  the  clouds, 
and  when  I  turned  my  back  to  the  precipice,  before  me  was  a  narrow  ravine 
thickly  wooded  with  pine  trees. 

I  plunged  within  this  at  once,  and  wandered  here  and  there,  eager  to 
explore  its  inmost  recesses.  There  was  no  track,  no  sign  of  man  anywhere ; 
it  seemed  almost  as  if  I  were  the  first  to  set  foot  in  it.  And  the  stillness  was 
profound. 

As  I  wandered  on — the  ground  carpeted  so  thickly  with  fir  needles  that 
my  footsteps  made  no  sound — I  saw  no  living  creature,  nothing  moved,  save 
now  and  again  a  withered  leaf  floated  slowly  to  earth.  For  a  time  all  was 
still  the  same,  the  wooded  ravine  shut  in  by  bare  rock,  the  sides  steep  and 
precipitous,  impossible  to  climb.  Then  gradually  the  mountains  retreated, 
the  gorge  widened  and  came  abruptly  to  an  end. 

I  found  myself  upon  the  edge  of  an  almost  perpendicular  cliff,  from 
whence  I  could  see  the  lower  country,  valleys,  trees,  and  plain  spread  out  as 
on  a  map  before  me.  In  the  distance  I  even  fancied  I  could  discern  the  sun 
shining  upon  the  high  pitched  roofs  of  a  village. 

But  this  was  far,  far  away  :  many  leagues  of  difficult  mountain  travel  still 
separated  me  from  the  nearest  habitation.  Dififtcult,  yes,  but  to  a  strong 
arm  and  steady  brain  not  impossible  ;  and  as  I  stood  looking  down,  all  at 
once  it  flashed  across  me  that  I  had  won  my  liberty. 

* 

Evidently  this  side  of  the  mountain  was  unknown  to  the  brigands  ;  I  had 
but  to  keep  on  and  I  was  free. 

For  a  moment  I  rejoiced ;  then  came  the  cowardly  thought — to  what  ^ 
purpose  ?    Why  should  I  put    myself  in  the  way  of  unknown  hardships 
when  a  merry,  easy  life  was  at  my  hand  ?    No,  I  would  remain  where  I  was, 
I  would  keep  my  word  and  join  the  brigands. 

It  was  an  ignoble  determination  truly,  and  though  afterwards  I  had 
reason  to  be  thankful  I  stayed  my  steps,  that  does  not  lessen  the  shame  of  it. 

Notwithstanding  this  resolution,  my  discovery  was  not  worthless  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me.  For  one  thing,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  I  was  able  to  escape  if  I  chose. 

But  I  figured  to  myself  a  better  way.     After  I  had  been  admitted  to  the 
band,  when  I  was  free  to  come  and  go  as  I  would,  I  would  bring  my  chosea 
comrades  the  way  I  had  just  traveled  and  show  how  I  could  have  left  them^. 
had  I  wished.     I  resolved  to  keep  the  secret  until  then,  and  hugged  the  idea   *. 
of  my  triumph. 

It  was  very  easy  to  get  back  again  ;  I  had  but  to  make  the  rope  secure 
and  descend  upon  my  hut.     To  go  up  and  down  regularly,  however,  was         ^       ] 
more  difficult,  as  I  had  to  devise  a  means  that  others  could  not  discover. 

It  cost  me  some  time  and  trouble,  and  I  tried  many  ways  before  I  hit  on 
the  right  one  ;  but  at  last  I  succeeded  in  managing  it. 

I  cut  down  nearly  all  the  tree  from  above,  leaving  only  one  short  branch 
exactly  above  my  hut ;  but  to  this  branch,  had  any  one  looked  closely,  was 
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attached  a  loop  of  thin  line.  When  I  stood  up  on  my  roof,  by  the  aid  of  a 
long  hooked  stick,  I  conld  just  reach  this  loop,  and  when  I  pulled  it,  down 
came  a  stout  rope  with  thick  knots  in  it  to  assist  me  in  climbing. 

It  was  the  easier  to  arrange,  because  beneath  the  cliff  there  was  always 
a  shadow,  and  I  guided  the  branch  into  the  darkest  comer  I  could  find. 

After  that,  whenever  the  brigands  were  absent,  I  climbed  up  to  the  shelf 
every  day,  and  leaving  the  ravine  far  behind  me,  made  a  track  of  my  own 
down  th^  mountain  side.  I  descended  as  far  even  as  a  deserted  hut  I  chanced 
upon  in  a  sheltered  nook. 

It  had  apparently  once  sheltered  a  mountain  shepherd,  a  small  inclosure 
surrounded  by  a  low  wall  having  served  as  a  fold,  but  it  had  long  been 
forsaken.  The  walls  of  the  fold  were  broken  down,  the  wild  goat  and  the 
chamois  had  taken  possession,  but  the  little  hut  of  one  room  was  in  fair 
preservation  still. 

Beyond  this  spot  I  dared  not  venture.  I  was  expected  at  the  Watch 
Tower  at  certain  hours,  I  had  to  be  careful  not  to  excite  suspicion  by 
loitering. 

I  kept  my  secret  well.  When  the  brigands  returned  some  questions 
were  asked  about  the  storm,  and  I  had  to  assist  in  making  good  the  damage 
to  the  old  castle  ;  but  no  one  cast  a  glance  towards  my  little  hut,  no  one  had 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  my  great  discovery. 

They  brought  no  prisoners ;  the  Thousand  Devils  were  now  so  well 
known  that  few  travelers  worth  robbing  dared  attempt  the  passes.  They 
had  to  go  farther  afield  each  time,  sometimes  even  despoiling  a  far  off 
village,  and  when  that  was  the  case  they  seldom  encumbered  themselves 
with  captives. 


Chapter  VII. — The  Captain's  Vengeance  Begins. 

At  length  the  day  dawned  that  was  to  alter  my  whole  life,  to  change, 
indeed,  my  very  nature. 

I  had  perceived  for  some  time  that  something  serious  was  on  foot.  Mes- 
sengers— for  the  most  oart  disguised  as  beggars — were  constantly  coming  and 
going,  and  the  captain  himself  spent  most  of  his  time  at  the  Watch  Tower. 
And  yet  for  once  the  men  did  not  seem  over  pleased  with  the  prospect. 

There  was  much  overhauling  of  arms  and  furbishing  of  accouterments, 
and  as  they  worked  a  few  of  them  looked  almost  sullen  and  as  if,  had  they 
dared,  they  would  have  grumbled. 

As  it  was,  I  overheard  one  mutter  to  another  :  **  Mark  me,  Antonio,  there 
will  be  more  blows  than  crowns  in  this  bout.  I  like  not  flying  at  so  high 
game." 

"Tush,   man,"  answered  the  other,    "the  captain  knows  what  he  is 
\  about.     Besides,  has  he  not  promised   that  his  share  of  the  booty  shall  be 

ours  ;  he  will  claim  nothing  but  the  prisoners?  " 
'.  **  And  the  ransom  ?  " 

**  They  will  not  be  put  to  ransom  ;  a  chance  for  Jean  at  last.  'Tis  the 
captain's  enemy  ;  he  has  sworn  not  to  spare  his  life." 
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"  'Twill  bring  bad  ltic&,  you  see.  A  dozen  of  fat  citizens  would  never  be 
missed,  but  when  it  comes  to  carrying  off  a  noble  it  will  bring  trouble. 
Besides,  they  are  sure  to  have  a  large  escort ;  we  may  even  get  the  worst 
of  it/' 

' '  Pshaw  I  Can  you  not  trust  the  captain  ?  Is  he  not  noble  himself  ? 
He  will  know  how  to  manage.  Hush,  here  he  oom^ ;  best  not  let  him  hear 
you  or  he  will  think  we  have  a  coward  among  us." 

The  whole  band  rode  off  the  next  day  before  dawn,  returning,  j^gther  to 
my  surprise — for  I  had  not  expected  them  back  so  soon^-^arly  the  following 
morning.  They  had  been  riding  all  night,  making  all  the  haste  they  could 
to  reach  their  retreat  before  daylight. 

They  came  back  fewer  in  number  than  they  went,  and  many  were  sore 
wounded.  Some  of  the  men  were  even  unable  to  climb  the  steep,  and  had 
to  be  left  at  the  Watch  Tower  below. 

They  had  met  with  a  stiff  resistance,  that  was  very  dear ;  indeed,  I  soon 
found  they  had  narrowly  escaped  being  beaten.  Had  not  part  of  the 
escort  turned  cowards  and  fled,  there  would  have  been  a  different  tale. 

As  it  was,  they  had  succeeded  ;  one  glance  at  the  captain's  face  told  me 
that — not  to  speak  of  the  booty  with  which  they  were  loaded,  and  the  little 
group  of  prisoners. 

I  had  only  a  passing  glimpse  of  these  latter,  as  they  were  carefully 
escorted  to  the  tower,  yet  I  fancied  I  caught  sight  of  a  woman's  gown.  I 
felt  my  time  had  come  at  last ;  before  the  next  day  dawned  I  should  be  one 
of  the  Thousand  Devils. 

For  some  hours  there  was  the  usual  commotion,  then,  after  noon,  when 
the  men  had  eaten  and  rested,  the  prisoners  were  brought  forth. 

I  saw  them  plainly  enough  now — three  men,  a  boy,  and  a  young  girl. 
One  long,  horrified  look,  because  at  first  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes,  and  I 
recognized  two  of  them  :  the  Marquis  of  Suresne  and  the  demoiselle,  his 
daughter,  whose  life  I  had  once  saved. 

She  was  older  now,  and  her  face  pale  as  death  with  grief  and  terror.  As 
well  it  might  be,  for  the  conflict  had  com^  so  close  that  her  dress  was  deeply 
stained  with  blood — the  blood  of  those  who  had  tried  to  defend  her. 

The  marquis  was  badly  wounded.  He  had  fougl^as  a  brave  gentleman 
would  until  overpowered  by  numbers ;  it  was  only  owing  to  the  strenuous 
endeavors  of  the  captain  they  had  been  able  to  bring  him  off  the  field  alive. 

I  guessed  at  once  who  the  boy  was,  a  lad  of  some  eleven  years.  He  bore 
not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  his  dark  eyed  sister,  but  he  clung  to  her  so 
closely  (I  remembered  the  widow's  words),  it  could  be  none  other  than  her 
brother.     And,  besides,  his  hair  showed  that  he  was  a  noble. 

Except  over  the  forehead,  where  it  was  cut  short  and  straight,  it  hung 
down  nearly  to  his  shoulders — a  distinguishing  mark  permitted  only,  as 
every  one  knows,  to  children  of  good  births  For  the  rest,  the  young 
Monsieur  I^ouis  was  a  slight,  sickly  looking  boy,-  with  retreating  brow, 
watery  eyes,  and  pale  thin  lips. 

He  was  richly  dressed  in  black  velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  and  the 
plume  in  his  little  cap  was  still  fastened  with  a  costly  jewel. 
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The  demoiselle,  his  sister,  had  been  more  in  the  wars  ;  her  long  gown  of 
gray  and  silver  was  stained,  as  I  have  said,  and  torn  and  rent  as  well,  and 
some  rude  hand  had  snatched  her  hood. 

The  little  monsieur  seemed  almost  beside  himself  with  terror.  He  cried 
and  whimpered  as  he  dung  to  his  sister's  dress,  and  looked  the  very  picture 
of  despair. 

Mile,  de  Suresne,  on  the  contrary,  regardless  of  her  fears,  held  herself 
erect  and  gazed  around  undauntedly. 

The  other  two  were  strangers,  but  one,  an  old  man  with  gray  hair, 
surmounted  by  a  close  fitting  cap,  soon  turned  out  to  be  tutor  to  the  young 
lord ;  the  other  was  a  public  notary. 

The  demoiselle  of  Suresne  was  on  her  way  to  be  given  in  marriage  to  a 
cousin,  and  the  notary  was  in  charge  of  the  marriage  contract. 

The  marquis  had  to  be  assisted  in  walking.  He  was  too  much  hurt  to 
stand  upright,  and  yet  they  had  bound  his  arms.  But  he  did  not  flinch, 
and  when  confronted  with  the  captain  he  gave  him  back  look  for  look  bold 
as  his  own. 

He  recognized  my  master  ;  they  were  enemies  of  old.  Indeed,  it  was  to 
the  Marquis  of  Suresne  and  his  brother  that  the  captain  of  the  Thousand 
Devils  ascribed  his  ruin. 

He  had  laid  his  plans  well,  he  meant  to  be  revenged  on  them  both.  The 
marquis  knew  his  fate  was  sealed,  he  wasted  no  words  concerning  himself, 
yet  even  his  proud  spirit  stooped  to  beg  for  mercy  to  his  children. 

I  was  becoming  hardened  as  the  rest,  yet  I  quailed  before  the  look  of 
devilish  malignity  upon  the  captain's  face  while  his  enemy  was  speaking. 
Then  with  an  evil  smile  he  answered  slowly  : 

"  I  think  I  may  promise  that  not  one  hair  of  their  heads  shall  be  hurt.  I 
do  not  fancy  that  the  young  marquis — as  he  soon  will  be — will  refuse  my 
conditions.  As  to  your  daughter,  I  destine  her  to  great  honor.  I  see  by 
the  papers  found  among  your  baggage  that  you  meant  to  bestow  her  hand 
upon  that  puny  fop,  her  cousin.  What  has  he  ?  Nothing.  What  is  his 
father?  Your  half  brother  truly,  yet  a  mere  hanger  on  at  a  petty  Italian 
court.  I  will  do  better  for  her  than  that.  I  am  of  rank  equal  to  your  own, 
my  wealth  is  untold — for  L  can  always  replenish,  my  treasury — she  shall 
become  my  wife,  and  queen  of  the  Thousand  Devils.** 

**  You  villain  !  You  demon!"  cried  the  wretched  father.  *' Rather 
would  I  see  her  dead  at  my  feet !  *'  and  he  strove  to  wrench  himself  free. 

Nay,  calm  yourself,  my  friend,*'  returned  the  captain  mockingly  ; 
your  struggles  will  but  accelerate  the  end.  You  have  not  heard  me  out 
yet.  On  my  honor  I  will  treat  the  lady  with  all  consideration.  She  shall 
not  become  my  wife,  I  give  you  my  word,  unless  she  agrees  willingly,  and 
has  also  the  consent  of  the  young  marquis,  her  brother.  And  everything 
shall  b^  in  due  form.  The  notary,  whose  life  I  will  spare  for  the  purpose, 
shall  draw  up  the  contract,  I  have  already  sent  for  the  priest,  the  chapel  is 
close  at  hand,  all  shall  be  in  order,  I  assure  you.  I  will  not  even  tell  the 
lady  what  is  false ;  I  will  not  say,  as  I  might,  that  it  was  her  father's  dying 
wish.** 
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And  he  smiled  again,  enjoying  his  victim's  sufferings  to  the  full. 

'*  You  robbed  me  of  a  bride  once,  remember  ;  it  is  but  just  you  should 
supply  me  with  another.  But  it  shall  be  as  I  say.  You  know  of  old  I  always 
keep  my  word.     I  will  not  wed  her  against  her  will." 

'*  Ah,  but  how  will  you  make  her  willing,  demon  ?  What  devilish  plot 
have  you  devised  now?  Hear  me,  Bdm^e  " — ^and  the  marquis  raised  his 
voice  that  his  words  might  reach  his  children. 

But  the  captain,  who  never  forgot  anything,  had  seen  to  that  before* 
hand.  The  demoiselle  and  her  brother,  surrounded  by  a  little  group  of 
guards,  were  stationed  on  a  hillock  at  some  distance. 

They  could  see  their  father,  fx>uld  see  everything  that  passed  ;  but  weak- 
ened as  the  marquis  was  from  loss  of  blood,  they  were  too  far  off  for  his  faint 
voice  to  reach  them. 

"  It  is  useless,  you  see,"  continued  the  captain,  when,  with  a  refinement 
of  cruelty,  he  had  allowed  the  prisoner  to  try  his  utmost.  *'  Your  last  words 
to  them  have  been  spoken.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  to  me  before 
you  die?" 

* '  Wretch,  I  would  see  a  priest.     Would  you  have  me  die  unshriven  ?  " 

**  Ay,  that  would  I.  My  vengeance  would  pursue  you  in  the  next  world 
even  as  in  this.  I  will  not  even  give  your  body  burial.  I  will  shoot  you 
down  like  a  dog,  then  your  worthless  carcass  shall  be  tossed  over  the  cliff, 
carrion  for  the  vultures  to  peck  at." 

**  And  my  son,  my  son?  "  cried  the  unhappy  man,  in  heartrending  tones. 

**  Have  no  fear.  Your  son  shall  go  free  ;  it  suits  my  purpose  better. 
When,  as  the  head  of  his  house,  he  has  given  me  his  sister  in  marriage,  he 
shall  leave  the  camp  unharmed  ;  I  swear  it.  What  may  happen  to  him  after, 
you  best  know  ;  from  my  knowledge  of  his  uncle  I  scarce  think  he  is  likely 
to  inherit.  Cheated  of  his  bride  and  his  bride's  dowry,  monsieur,  your 
brother  may  seek  to  console  himself  with  Suresne  instead. 

*'  Ah,  that  touches  you  I  It  is  so  true,,  you  know,  and  he  will  be  your 
son's  guardian.  You  do  not  seem  very  pleased,  yet,  after  all,  'tis  but  a  fair 
return.  You  robbed  me  at  one  blow  of  bride,  home,  and  name.  For  the 
bride,  I  console  myself  with  your  daughter ;  my  home  is  here ;  my  name — 
such  as  it  is,  such  as  you  have  made  it — I  give  to  her." 

*' Devil,  have  you  no  mercy,  not  mercy  enough  to  let  her  die  by 
my  side  ?  " 

M3'  master  laughed  aloud. 

**  Not  I.  I  promise  myself  many  happy  hours  with  my  fair  young  bride. 
But  'tis  time  we  made  an  end  of  this  :  the  priest  comes,  the  marriage 
hour  is  at  hand  ;  my  only  grief  is  that  you  cannot  live  to  see  it.  Unfortunately, 
if  I  waited  I  should  lose  part  of  my  vengeance ;  you  would  cheat  me  out  of 
the  pleasure  of  killing  you.  Unbind  his  arms,  knaves,  and  set  him  against 
the  wall  yonder.  So — that  will  do.  Let  him  stand  alone.  Now,  monsieur  le 
marquis,  your  last  hour  has  come." 

There  were  loud  cries  for  Jean,  and  those  nearest  pushed  me  forward.  I 
know  not  to  this  day  whether  I  could  have  killed  him  ;  happily  I  was  spared 
the  decision.     The  captain  thrust  me  aside  with  an  oath. 
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**  Back,  boy,  this  is  not  for  yon  ;  'tis  a  pleasure  reserved  for  myself.'* 

Then  raising  his  musket  he  leveled  it  at  the  marquis,  who,  making  one 
last  effort,  stood  fearlessly  erect. 

Thrice  the  captain  took  aim,  and  each  time,  just  as  we  expected  him  to 
fire,  he  lowered  the  piece  again  and  spoke  cruel  taunting  words  to  his 
enemy.  But  my  lord  said  no  more,  he  only  waved  his  hand  once  to 
his  children ;  and  the  demoiselle,  still  unfaltering,  waved  hers  in  return. 

The  boy  saw  nothing.  His  sister's  arm  pressed  him  dose  to  her  side, 
his  face  was  hidden  in  her  gown. 

Nor  did  the  demoiselle  shrink  even  when  her  father  fell,  as  presently  he 
did,  pierced  to  the  heart  with  a  bullet.  She  only  clasped  the  boy  tighter 
with  both  hands,  as  if  she  would  defend  his  life  with  hers. 

''  Good,  good,"  muttered  the  captain,  who  had  looked  for  a  moment  her 
way.  **  I  think  the  rest  of  my  task  will  be  easy.  Are  you  dead  yet,  dog?  " 
and  he  kicked  the  body  with  his  foot. 

This  also  the  demoiselle  saw. 

Two  or  three  of  the  men,  anxious  to  please,  hurried  forward  to  dispose 
of  the  dead  marquis  in  the  usual  fashion  ;  but  the  captain  waved  them  off 
threateningly. 

**  Back,  knaves  !  "  he  cried.  '  *  You  were  not  so  pressing  when  blows  were 
passing  down  below." 

And  raising  the  body  himself,  he  bore  it  by  his  own  unaided  strength  to 
the  diff,  cast  it  over,  and  stood  watching  as  it  bounded  from  crag  to  crag, 
until,  a  bruised  and  mangled  mass,  it  was  lost  to  view. 

Then,  and  then  only,  was  the  first  i>art  of  his  vengeance  sated,  and  he 
turned  with  renewed  zest  to  complete  it. 

All  this  the  demoiselle  had  watched  from  her  point  of  vantage,  gazing 
with  wide  open  eyes  as  if  fascinated  by  horror.  Without  sound  or  cry  she 
had  watched  every  detail  of  the  dismal  tragedy,  her  one  conscious  action 
being  to  shield  the  boy. 

Poor  lady,  her  time  had  now  come. 


\ 


Chaptkr  VIII. — Th«  Captain's  Vengbance  Compi<etkd. 

After  a  few  words  with  Gottlieb,  the  captain  seated  himself  upon  the 
bench  where  he  judged  the  prisoners,  and  called  for  Mile,  de  Suresne  and 
the  others  to  be  brought  before  him. 

Hard  by  was  an  upright  beam,  where  many  a  poor  wretch  had  been  hung, 
and  here  two  ropes  were  now  being  made  ready — for  the  notary  and  the 
tutor,  I  concluded  at  once. 

They  were  to  be  hung,  not  shot,  so  that  it  would  be  no  affair  of  mine.  I 
was  not  to  gain  my  freedom  this  time,  and  I  was  not  sorry. 

I  was  faint  hearted  still.  The  captain's  bloodthirsty  revenge  had  sick- 
ened me.  The  brigands  stood  around  in  a  semicircle,  as  was  their  wont, 
eager  for  any  deed  of  cruelty,  and  presently  into  the  midst  of  them  stepped 
the  four  prisoners. 

Mile,  de  Suresne  walked  first,  holding  her  brother  by  the  hand.     The 
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boy  dtis%  to  her  skirts  and  impeded  her  footsteps,  causing  her  at  tfanes  to 
stnmble ;  save  for  that  she  held  herself  erect  as  a  queen,  and  faced  us  all 
undauntedly.  It  was  marvelous  to  see  such  forced  composure  in  one  so 
young. 

The  tutor  followed  at  a  little  distance,  walking  with  difficulty,  for  he  also 
had  been  wounded  ;  then  came  the  notary,  shaking  in  every  limb.  The 
latter,  however,  was  put  out  of  the  circle  at  once ;  the  captain  gave  a  short 
order  and  he  was  taken  away  again. 

There  remained  only  the  three,  and  I  noticed  with  dismay  that  the  man 
fingering  the  rope  stood  ominously  close  to  the  demoiselle. 

But  now  the  captain  began  to  speak,  and,  addressing  the  lad  as  monsieur 
le  marquis,  commanded  him  sternly  to  raise  his  head. 

I  do  not  think  either  of  them  understood  at  first ;  the  boy  never  moved, 
and  the  demoiselle  looked  around  vaguely  as  if  in  search  of  her  murdered 
father.  ^  second  command,  spoken  this  time  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  effectually 
roused  her. 

She  whispered  in  her  brother's  ear,  and,  unloosening  his  gras^,  made 
him  advance  a  pace  forwards. 

*'  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Suresne,''  repeated  the  captain,  ''  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  the  first  to  salute  you  by  your  new  title  ; "  and,  rising,  he  took 
off  his  hat,  and  bowed  with  such  a  flourish  of  mock  courtesy,  that  the 
feathers  in  it  swept  the  ground. 

Then  putting  on  a  look  that  had  daunted  many,  he  cried  sternly : 
**  Monsieur  le  marquis,  yon  shot  you  heard  just  now  sent  your  father  to 
feed  the  vultures.    Have  you  aught  to  say  why  you  should  not  follow  him  ?  " 

The  boy  sank  upon  his  knees  and  howled  for  mercy.  He  was  but  young, 
it  is  true,  still  he  seemed  to  have  not  a  spark  of  courage  in  him. 

"  Rise,  my  lord,"  continued  the  captain,  with  a  contemptuous  air.  [*  It 
would  be  a  sin,  methinks,  to  rob  Prance  of  such  a  brave  youth.  If  you  go 
on  as  you  have  begun,  your  king  will  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  you. 
Pear  nothing  ;  I  have  no  wish  to  hurt  you  ;  your  fate  is  in  your  own  hands. 
I  would  be  your  friend — nay,  more  than  your  friend — ^your  brother  ;  "  and  he 
laughed  and  chuckled  with  amusement.  ''Rise,  sir,  I  say,  and  we  will 
treat  as  equals,  man  to  man." 

The  boy  rose  to  his  feet  and  gazed  around  him  fearfully. 

''  I  do  not  like  this  place,"  he  whimpered.  ''  If  you  are  my  friendi  let 
me  go.     I  want  my  servants,  my  own  people  ;   I  do  not  want  to  stay  here." 

' '  Exactly  so,  monsieur  le  marquis.  These  rough  dogs  are  no  fit  attendants 
for  a  gpreat  noble.  Your  people — those  who  took  to  their  heels,  at  least  — 
have  halted,  I  doubt  not,  at  the  village  below  ;  if  we  can  come  to  terms  you 
shall  be  conducted  to  them  in  safety." 

"If  it  is  money  you  want,  I  am  rich  ;  I  can  pay  a  large  ransom,"  said 
the  young  lord,  a  little  more  boldly.  ' '  If  my  father  is  dead,  as  you  say, 
everything  is  mine  ;  is  it  not  so,  Edm^  ?  Is  it  not  so.  Monsieur  Anle3re  ?  " 
and  he  turned  towards  his  sister  and  the  tutor. 

The  old  gentleman  began  to  speak,  but  the  captain  silenced  him  roughly. 
The  demoiselle  only  bowed  her  head  ;  she  did  not  take  her  eyes  off  my  master. 
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I  think  she  doubted  mtich  what  was  coming.  Then  the  captain  answered 
the  boy's  words  with  : 

**  Nay,  monsieur  le  marquis,  there  can  be  no  question  of  ransom,  believe 
me.  This  is  an  affair  between  gentlemen,  nothing  to  do  with  money.  But 
I  suppose  you  do  not  know  ;  permit  me  to  introduce  myself  " — and  he  rose 
again.  "  I  am  Ren6  Augnste,  Baron  de  Riancourt,  at  your  service.  My 
birth  is  noble  as  your  own,  my  family  more  ancient.  I  was  once  robbed  of 
my  destined  bride  ;  for  years  I  mourned  her  loss,  but  time  has  softened  my 
grief.  I  am  desirous  now,  with  your  permission,  to  ally  myself  to  your  hon- 
orable family.  Monsieur  le  marquis  " — with  another  sweeping  bow — **  give 
me  mademoiselle,  your  sister,  to  wife,  and  you  shall  go  free." 

There  was  a  slight  murmur  of  applause  among  the  men,  at  once  repressed 
by  the  captain.  They  were  in  the  best  of  tempers.  Their  double  share  of 
the  booty  had  quite  made  up  for  the  hard  knocks ;  they  were  enjoying  the 
scene  mightily. 

The  demoiselle  shivered  and  shrank  back  a  little,  the  only  sign  she  gave 
of  having  heard.     I  do  not  think  she  took  the  project  seriously. 

The  mildness  of  the  captain's  manner,  the  hope  of  release,  had  somewhat 
restored  the  young  lord's  self  possession,  and  for  a  short  time  the  instincts  of 
his  race  held  sway  over  him. 

Returning  the  captain's  bow  with  an  air  that  showed  he  had  been  well 
taught,  he  said,  with  more  dignity  than  I  thought  was  in  him  : 

"Monsieur  le  baron,  you  do  us  great  honor.  Unfortunately,  what  you 
ask  is  impossible  :  Mile,  de  Suresne  is  even  now  on  her  way  to  be  given  in 
marriage  to  a  cousin." 

My  master  smiled  grimly.  **  On  her  way,  yes  ;  but  no  vows  have  passed, 
I  trow  ;  I  much  fear  me  that  marriage  will  come  to  naught.  The  lady  is  not 
even  formally  betrothed.  I  know  all  about  it,  you  see.  Should  you  think  fit 
to  give  your  sister  to  another,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it.  You  are  head 
of  the  family,  the  matter  rests  solely  with  you.  Your  notary  is  at  hand  to 
draw  up  the  contract,  a  priest  to  pronounce  the  marriage  blessing  is  even 
now  waiting  ;  afterwards  you  may  go  free." 

"  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Riancourt " — and  the  boy  still  spoke  firmly,  though 
his  lips  were  beginning  to  tremble — *'I  am  sorry  to  appear  discourteous,  but 
I  must  repeat  I  regret  I  am  compelled  to  decline  the  honor  of  your  alliance. " 

Then  suddenly  turning  with  some"  petulance  to  his  sister,  *'Edmde,  why 
do  you  not  help  me  ;  why  do  you  not  assure  monsieur  le  baron  that  what  he 
asks  is  impossible  ?  " 

The  captain  checked  him  at  once. 

**  Not  at  all,  monsieur  ;  we  will  not  trouble  the  lady  yet.  It  would  be 
contrary  to  good  manners  to  press  my  suit  upon  her  before  obtaining  your 
permission.     You  refuse  ?  ' ' 

**  Decidedly,  monsieur.  It  is  toog^eatan  honor  ;  "  and  forgetting  himself 
for  a  moment  the  lad's  lips  curled  in  scorn. 

The  captain  raised  his  hand.  In  an  instant  a  rope  was  rotmd  the  boy's 
neck,  and  he  was  drawn,  struggling  and  shrieking,  towards  the  beam. 

**  Edm6e,  save  me,  save  me  !  "  he  wailed  in  tones  of  agony. 
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The  demoiselle  uttered  a  loud  scream,  and,  rushing  to  his  side,  flung  her 
arms  about  him. 

**  You  cowards,  you  cowards !  *'  she  cried,  her  pale  face  crimson  with 
wrath.     ''You  poor,  pitiful  cowards,  to  torture  thus  a  helpless  boy  ! " 

''  Pardon,  mademoiselle,"  returned  the  captain,  "  it  is  his  own  doing.  I 
really  have  no  wish  to  hurt  him,  but  it  is  necessary  he  should  be  taught 
reason.  I  think,  perhaps,  one  lesson  will  sufiBlce ;  afterwards^it  will  rest  with 
you.  I/)Ose  the  rope,  knave,  but  do  not  take  it  from  my  lord's  neck,  for  it 
may  be  needed  again.  Stay,  though,  that  the  young  gentleman  may  know 
we  are  in  earnest ;  string  me  up  the  other.  Let  him  see  what  it  means  to  be 
hanged.** 

The  tutor  gave  a  hoarse  cry  as  the  rope  was  flung  over  him  ;  next  moment 
he  was  dangling  from  the  beam,  his  face  contorted  and  black,  his  limbs 
twitching  convulsively. 

As  he  swung  to  and  fro  in  his  death  agony,  the  boy  watched  him  as  if 
spellbound,  until  he  almost  swooned  with  horror.  Then  the  captain  took 
up  the  word  again  : 

* '  Monsieur  le  marquis,  what  do  you  say  to  me  now  ?  Once  more  I  have 
the  honor  to  demand  of  you  the  hand  of  Mile,  de  Suresne.'* 

'*  Edm^e,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  You  could  not  let  me  die  like  that  ;**  and  he 
sobbed  aloud. 

The  demoiselle  put  her  arm  around  him  ;  then,  turning  to  the  captain, 
she  said  calmly  : 

*'  Monsieur,  has  not  this  jest  been  carried  far  enough  ?  *' 

"  It  is  no  jest,  fair  lady,  but  deadly  earnest,  as  you  will  find  to  your  cost 
if  you  cross  me  ;  I  never  jest  on  such  matters.  You  will  become  my  wife, 
with  your  brother's  consent  and  your  own,  or  he  hangs  on  the  beam  like 
yon  carrion.  Believe  me,  there  is  no  other  way  out  of  it.  But  'tis  for 
him  to  decide  first.  Marquis  of  Suresne*' — ^addressing  the  boy — **  for  the 
last  time,  will  you  give  me  your  sister  to  wife  ?  **  and  the  rope  ^s  ptdled  a 
little  tighter. 

"  I  will,  I  will  !  *'  he  shrieked,  tearing  at  it  frantically.  **  Edmde,  you 
promised  to  care  for  me  always ;  you  swore  to  my  mother,  you  have  told  me 
so  often,  you  cannot  let  me  die  now  !  "  $?  _ 

The  demoiselle  gazed  into  my  master's  face  as  if  even  now  she  could 
not  believe  he  was  in  earnest,  a  look  which  was  pitiful  to  behold. 

At  sight  of  her  all  my  old  feelings,  the  hopes  and  aspirations  I  had  so 
long  forgotten,  came  back  to  me ;  I  would  have  given  my  life  to  save  her. 
Yet  what  could  I  do  ? 

I  was  less  than  the  meanest  among  them,  I  dared  not  even  let  them  see  I 
was  sorry  for  her  ;  and  yet  it  was  a  sight  to  move  the  hardest  when  that  proud 
young  girl,  humbling  herself,  went  down  on  her  knees  to  crave  for  mercy. 

Alas  !  The  man  to  whom  she  knelt  knew  not  the  meaning  of  tlie  word, 
only  it  pleased  him  to  see  her  at  his  feet,  and  he  dallied  and  paltered  to  keep 
her  there.  She  perceived  his  aim  at  length,  and,  rising  with  an  air  of  disdain, 
as  if  vexed  with  herself  for  having  stooped  so  low,  went  back  to  her  place 
beside  her  brother. 
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'*  Louis,  be  brave/'  she  said  softly.  *'  Remember  what  our  father  always 
taught  us  :  death  is  better  than  dishonor.  I  will  not  leave  you ;  we  will  die 
together  !  ' ' 

There  was  another  slight  pull  to  the  rope — Gottlieb  had  his  hand  upon 
it  now — and  the  boy  screamed  : 

''  I  do  not  want  to  die.  I  am  marquis  now  ;  it  is  your  place  to  obey  me. 
You  are  only  a  woman,  you  must  marry  as  I  say." 

>  "  Louis,  look  up  !  Play  the  man  for  once ;  remember  you  are  a  Suresne. 
Look  up,  I  say,  and  tell  me  what  is  on  that  hand,  on  the  hand  of  the  man 
you  would  have  me  marry." 

The  boy  looked.  We  all  looked.  The  captain's  right  hand  was  deeply 
stained  with  blood,  which  he  must  have  acquired  when  lifting  his  victim. 

''It  is  our  father's  blood,  Louis,"  the  demoiselle  continued,  "  and  it  is 
not  yet  dry.     I  would  throw  myself  from  the  cliff  rather  than  marry  him  !  " 

The  captain  made  another  sign.  He  was  fast  losing  patience  ;  besides,  I 
think  the  incident  of  tha  bloodstain  nettled  him. 

He  was  vexed  with  himself  for  not  having  removed  it,  vexed  with  the  girl 
for  perceiving  it.  Anyhow,  the  rope  was  drawn  to  some  purpose  this  time, 
and  the  boy  was  lifted  off  his  feet,  shrieking  to  his  sister  to  save  him. 

The  poor  demoiselle  clung  to  him  while  she  could,  but  when,  regardless 
of  her  cries  and  tears,  she  was  dragged  away,  she  rushed  once  more  to  the 
captain,  and  throwing  herself  upon  the  ground,  clasped  his  knees. 

**  Take  my  life  for  his — I  give  it  freely — but  spare,  oh,  spare  the  helpless 
boy  ! " 

'*  Will  you  be  my  wife  ?  " 

''I  cannot,  i  cannot  I  "  and  she  wrung  her  hands  in  despair.  ''My 
father's  blood  is  between  us  ;  he  would  curse  me  from  his  grave." 

The  boy's  cries  came  fainter  and  fainter,  as  if  he  were  choking. 

*'  Ask  me  anything  but  that,"  she  cried  in  agony.  "  Ask  me  to  wed  the 
vilest  and  meanest  of  your  band  and  I  will  do  it ;  but  not  you — not  yo6 — 
not  the  murderer  of  my  father  !  " 

The  captain  laughed  aloud — a  laugh  partly  to  conceal  his  mortification. 
He  had  made  a  mistake ;  he  should  not  have  allowed  her  to  witness  her 
father's  death.     But  he  was  not  baffled  yet. 

"  Say  you  so,  fair  lady  ?  "  and  he  laughed  again.  "  Then  I  will  put  you 
to  the  test ;  I  will  give  you  one  more  chance.  Ho,  there,  let  the  young  lord 
down,  and  come  you  here,  Jean  the  horse  boy." 

I  came  to  the  front  trembling  in  every  limb,  yet  resolved  to  be  torn  to 
pieces  rather  than  do  one  hurt  to  the  demoiselle. 

A  pretty  figure  I  was  to  stand  before  a  noble  lady.  Bare  armed  and 
bare  legged,  my  clothes  hanging  about  me  in  rags,  my  long  hair  matted  with 
dirt,  I  looked  as  bad  a  ruffian  as  the  worst  of  them.     I  was  abashed. 

When  I  heard  the  captain's  purpose  my  wits,  1  think,  quite  left  me  ;  in 
all  that  followed  afterwards  I  acted  as  in  a  dream. 

"  Behold,  my  lady  I  "  the  captain  said,  pointing  his  finger  towards  where 
I  stood.  "  There  is  our  meanest,  Jean  the  horse  boy,  who  kennels  in  the 
stables,  a  no  man's  brat,  a  waif  I  picked  from  the  gutter,  and  a  coward  to 
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boot.  What  say  you  ?  Will  you  join  your  fortunes  to  his  ?  Will  you  accept 
him  as  your  husband  ?    Time  is  pressing  ;  choose  between  us  speedily." 

The  demoiselle  cast  upon  me  one  glance  of  inexpressible  disgust,  then 
turned  away  as  if  she  could  not  bear  the  sight. 

"  Kdm6e,  Kdm6e  !  *'  once  more  wailed  the  boy,  and  his  voice  was  faint 
and  low  as  if  his  strength  were  leaving  him. 

The  poor  lady  turned  again  quickly. 

"  Be  it  so.  I  accept  him.  For  my  brother's  life  I  will  do  even  this. 
He  is  to  go  free,  and  at  once — yet  how  can  I  tell  you  will  keep  your  word  ?  *' 

"  Be  easy,  mademoiselle,  I  always  keep  my  word,  even  to  my  own  hurt, 
as  when  I  promised  your  father  not  to  wed  you  against  your  will.  Directly 
the  bonds  are  fast  tied,  your  brother  shall  depart  unharmed  to  rejoin  his 
friends.  But  bethink  you,  demoiselle  of  Suresne  " — and  he  made  a  step 
forward  and  held  out  his  hand — ''  bethink  you  once  more  before  you  decide. 
I  am  your  equal  in  birth  ;  if  you  married  me  you  would  live  in  yonder  tower 
and  be  treated  as  a  queen  ;  not  a  man  of  them  durst  cast  a  bold  look  at  you. 
As  wife  of  the  horse  boy" — and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders — "  I  should 
hardly  take  trouble  to  protect  you  then." 

Alas  !  He  had  again  forgotten  that  accursed  stain.  It  was  plain  on  his 
hand  still,  and  she  turned  away  with  a  shiver. 

'*  I  choose  the  horse  boy.     Afterwards  I  can  but  die." 

These  last  words  were  breathed  rather  than  spoken ;  only  I,  who  was 
close  beside  her,  caught  the  sense  of  them. 

'*  Very  good,  fair  lady,"  returned  the  captain,  with  one  of  his  dreadful 
smiles,''  though  I  think  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  regret  it.  Now  bring 
forth  master  notary  and  his  ink  horn.  He  is  to  draw  up  a  second  contract 
word  for  word  as  the  one  he  has  with  him,  save  only  the  name  and  possessions 
of  the  bridegroom.  And,  mind  you,  my  fine  fellow,"  as  the  trembling  man 
was  dragged  into  his  presence,  "  not  a  word  too  little  or  too  much,  not  a 
word  that  would  render  the  contract  void,  or  I  send  you  to  feed  the  vultures. 

''Stay,  though,  I  have  forgotten  one  thing,  and  that  not  the  least 
important.  Monsieur  le  marquis,  come  hither.  Nay,  do  not  remove  his 
necklace,  a  squeeze  may  still  be  needed.  Monsieur,  I  regret  to  say  that 
as  mademoiselle,  your  sister,  is  unwilling  to  receive  me  as  a  suitor,  I  resign, 
albeit  reluctantly,  my  pretensions  to  her  hand.  Another  gentleman  has 
been  more  fortunate  in  winning  her  favor.  As  her  nearest  friend  I  pray  you 
now  to  bestow  your  sister  upon  Jean  the  horse  boy.  It  is  not  an  alliance  to 
be  proud  of,  truly ;  but  'tis  the  lady  will  have  it  so.  Perhaps  'tis  Jean's 
blue  eyes.     See  how  he  is  staring,  as  if  he  could  not  believe  his  good  fortune." 

Then  dropping  his  mockery — "  Now,  boy,  do  you  consent,  ay  or  no?  " 

"  I  consent,"  answered  the  boy,  trembling  all  over,  and  his  shaking  hand 
stole  up  to  the  rope. 

"  You  hear,  master  notary  ?  Draw  up  your  paper  quickly.  When  it  is 
ready  monsieur  le  marquis  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  will  sign  and  seal 
it.  Come,  Jean,  do  not  look  so  startled  ;  you  have  won  a  fair  bride  and  a 
noble  inheritance  ;  you  will  be  a  rich  man  if  only  you  live  to  take  possession  ;  " 
and  there  was  a  smile  on  his  face  that  boded  me  small  good. 
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I  looked  down.  I  dared  not  meet  his  eyes,  dreading  lest  he  should 
discover  the  horror  and  loathing  he  had  at  last  aroused  in  me. 

While  the  notary  was  writing,  Mile.  Suresne  knelt  by  the  side  of  her 
brother,  fondling  and  calming  him  as  if  he  were  a  child.  Yet,  now  and 
a^in  her  head  drooped,  her  lips  faltered,  and  I  heard  her  pray  brokenly  for 
strength  to  endure  to  the  end. 

I  still  remained  close  beside  her.  I  dared  not  move  from  where  I  had 
been  ordered  to  stand  ;  but  after  that  one  glance  she  never  looked  at  me. 

Presently  the  notary  ceased  for  a  moment  from  his  scratching,  and, 
looking  up,  said  :  **  Jean — Jean  what  ?    There  must  be  a  second  name.*' 

The  captain  laughed  aloud. 

'*  Nay,  a  na  man's  brat  he,  his  cradle  the  gutter,  his  shelter  my  stables. 
Jean,  varlet,  hast  thou  a  second  name  ?  '' 

**  Write  me  down  Jean,  son  of  John  of  Strathbourne,''  I  returned,  mak- 
ing a  vain  effort  to  gather  my  courage  together. 

**  And  who  may  he  be,  pray  ?  '* 

**  I  know  not,  but  he  was  my  father." 

'*  'Tis  a  wise  child  that  knows  its  own  father.  It  sounds  English  ;  some 
drunken  trooper  maybe,  quartered  for  a  time  in  your  mother's  village.  Set 
it  down,  master  notary,  set  it  down  ;  'twill  do  as  well  as  another.  We 
shall  need  your  signature,  Jean,  son  of  John  of  Strathboume.     Canst  write  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head. 

''  It  would  have  been  strange  if  you  could.  You  will  make  a  cross,  the 
same  as  your  betters." 

When  the  time  came  for  the  contract  to  be  signed,  the  demoiselle  rose» 
impassive  as  a  statue,  a  bearing  she  maintained  to  the  end.  She  wrote  her 
name  in  the  place  pointed  out  to  her  ;  I  made  my  mark  ;  the  young  marquis 
signed  ;  and  the  captain  and  Gottlieb,  and  Antonio  of  Milan  all  set  their 
names  as  witnesses.  When  all  was  done  my  master  rolled  up  the  paper  atid 
gave  it  into  my  hands,  saying  :  '  *  This  is  yours,  keep  it  for  the  present  until 
it  is  needed  to  claim  your  wife's  fortune.  Here  is  money  to  put  on  the  book 
for  the  priest's  dues,  everything  shall  be  in  order ;  "  and  he  gave  me  a  hand- 
ful of  gold. 

**  We  need  nothing  now  but  the  rings.     Bring  the  one  the  merchant  gave 
you  ;  it  shall  be  your  gift  to  the  bride  ;  the  lady  has  one,   I   see,   upon  her 
finger  still,  which  will  serve  for  you.     Go   fetch  it  and  come  quickly   to ' 
the  chapel." 

I  obeyed  without  a  word,  struck  helpless  with  fear,  such  a  spell  had  that 
dread  man  cast  upon  me. 

After  that  all  was  quickly  over.  I  stood  in  the  chapel  beside  the  noble 
demoiselle,  we  repeated  the  words  they  told  us,  I  took  her  hand  in  mine,  we 
exchanged  rings — though,  indeed,  hers  was  so  small  it  would  not  go  over 
the  joint  of  my  finger,  and  I  lost  it  very  soon  afterwards. 

Nothing  happened,  no  miracle  from  heaven  came  to  prevent  such  a 
shameful  wrong  ;  Edmde  of  Suresne  was  the  wife  of  Jean  the  horse  boy. 

(to  be  continued.) 


HOW  PICKENS'  WATERFALL  CAME  INTO  EXISTENCE. 

BY  JOHN  H.  WHITSON. 

Tlie  memorable  advmttifc  of  a  young  praipectof — ^How  a  burro  came  to  haapHaon  his  master 
under  sbange  condiHoni— The  frightful  menace  from  the  rieinf  of  captfve  waters* 

T^  RAVELERS*  Mountain,  with  the  tiny  lake  at  its  foot  and  the  water- 
^  fall  bursting  from  its  face  of  rock,  is  picturesque  and  pretty.  It 
is  not  a  high  mountain,  the-waterfall  is  of  no  great  volume,  and  the  lake  is  but 
a  small  mirror  reflecting  back  the  green  of  the  pines,  the  gray  of  the  ledges, 
and  the  azure  of  the  sky. 

The  aperture  from  which  the  water  leaps  is  not  quite  as  large  around  as 
a  barrel,  and  through  it  the  water  rushes  as  if  forced  through  Jjie  nozzle  of 
a  hose. 

The  stream  flies  far  out,  and  drops  to  the  rocks  twenty  feet  below  in  a 
showery  spray,  after  which  it  collects  in  a  basin  farther  down,  forming 
the  lake. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  this  waterfall  came  into  existence. 

One  morning  Gale  Pickens  went  up  the  side  of  a  mountain  with  a  packed 
burro,  intending  to  camp  out  and  make  a  thorough  examination  of  certain 
formations  that  had  attracted  his  attention. 

About  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  he  found  himself  in  the  rocky  hollow       ^ 
which  one  may  see  from  the  steps  of  the  Quartz  City  court  house.  1 

This  hollow  is  not  high  up  ;  in  fact,  hardly  twice  as  high  as  the  waterfall.  [ 

Near  its  center  there  was  an  irregular  fissure,  almost  ledged  in,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  this  fissure  a  small  cavern,  through  which'the  little  stream  that 
then  formed  the  head  of  Fryingpan  Creek  cut  its  way. 

Gale  removed  the  pack  from  the  burro  and  deposited  the  contents  on  the 
rocks.  With  Other  things,  he  had  a  quantity  of  dynamite,  with  fuses  and 
exploding  caps,  stowed  in  a  big  bucket.  I 

When  he  had  disposed  of  the  things  to  his  satisfaction,  he  led  the  burro 
some  distance  away  and  tied  it  to  the  broken  stump  of  a  quaking  aspen. 

After  carefully  scanning  the  fissure,  Pickens  secured  one  end  of  his  forty 
foot  rope  to  a  point  of  rock  ;  then,  with  his  pick  strapped  to  his  back,  his 
lamp  lighted  and  burning  on  his  hat,  and  the  loose  end  of  the  rope  in  his 
hands,  he  slipped  down  to  an  overhanging  ledge,  eight  or  ten  feet  below. 

There  he  tied  knots  in  the  rope  that  he  might  the  more  easily  cling  to  it  , 

with  his  hands  and  feet,  placed  a  roll  of  cloth  under  it  where  it  was  likely  to 
chafe  and  wear  against  the  granite,  lowered  himself  froni  the  ledge,  and 
swung  outward  and  downward  into  space. 

When  his  feet  touched  bottom  he  was  in  the  cavern,  with  the  shelf  above 
him  dimming  the  sun  and  shutting  him  in. 
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He  moved  down  the  stream  as  far  as  he  could,  examining  the  walls  and 
occasionally  breaking  off  a  piece  of  rock  with  the  pick.  Th^n  he  retraced 
his  way  past  his  point  of  descent,  where  the  rope  still  dangled,  and  went 
up  stream. 

He  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  when  the  walking  became  very 
difficult  because  of  obstructing  rocks,  and  when  he  had  gone  no  more  thaii 
twenty  five  or  thirty  feet,  the  cavern  ended. 

The  water  forming  the  stream  made  its  way  downward  and  in  through 
the  interstices  of  a  vast  mass  of  granite  that  entirely  choked  that  end  of  the 
chamber.     There  were  no  indications  of  "  pay  ''  rock. 

Pickens  was  retracing  his  way  when  there  came  a  terrific  explosion, 
which  hurled  him  violently  down  in  a  bruised  and  bleeding  condition.  The 
next  thing  he  remembers  he  was  lying  hatless  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  with 
the  cold  water  creeping  up  about  his  body. 

All  was  silence,  and  utter  darkdess  reigned,  except  for  a  tiny  beam  of 
light  that  made  its  way  in  through  an  aperture  high  up  in  one  of  the  walls. 

He  recalled  the  explosion  and  climbed  weakly  to  his  feet.  His  forehead 
pained  him  and  his  fingers  touched  a  wound  made  by  the  flying  splinter 
of  rock. 

Peeling  about,  he  found  his  hat.  Strangely  enough,  as  it  seemed,  it  had 
not  floated  away,  and  the  lamp  on  it  was  practically  uninjured. 

With  some  difficulty  he  got  the  lamp  to  going  again  and  looked  around. 
He  would  not  have  recognized  the  place,  so  altered  was  it  and  so  choked 
with  d6bris. 

With  growing  fear  he  turned  to  the  point  where  the  end  of  the  rope  had 
been  left  hanging.  The,  rope  was  gone ;  even  the  place  seemed  to  have 
disappeared. 

There  was  no  shelf  above — only  a  roof  of  solid  granite.  Against  this 
roof  he  flashed  the  light  of  the  lamp. 

Either  the  shelf  had  been  thrust  entirely  across  the  opening  or  an 
immense  boulder  had  been  tumbled  into  the  slit  through  which  he  had 
descended. 

A  terrific  explosion  of  dynamite  had  wrought  the  change.  The  burro — of 
what  things  have  burros  not  been  guilty  ? — had  released  itself  from  the  aspen 
sttmip  and  had  wandered  back  to  the  edge  of  the  fissure. 

Nosing  about  in  search  of  bread  or  crackers,  it  had  turned  over  the  bucket 
holding  the  dynamite,  fuses,  and  caps,  which  had  rolled  to  the  fissure's  rim 
and  dropped  to  the  ledge 

The  result  was  an  explosion  that  shook  the  mountain  and  sent  the  burro 
scampering  away  with  its  head  and  side  gashed  and  bleeding. 

Gale  Pickens  saw  that  the  water  was  mounting  about  his  feet,  that  it  had 
already  crawled  out  of  its  torn  channel,  and  a  sense  of  terror  took  possession 
of  him. 

Turning  gaspingly  down  stream,  he  ?oou  discovered  that  the  outflow  had 
been  stopped.     The  hole  through  which  the  water  had  escaped  was  blocked. 

The  cavern  was  now  an  irregular  chamber  without  a  single  opening,  so  far 
as  he  could  see,  except  the  infinitesimal  one  already  mentioned. 
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The  water,  spreading  quickly  over  the  floor,  began  to  climb  up  the  walls, 
and  Pickens  realized  that  if  he  could  not  discover  or  force  a  way  out  he 
must  soon  be  drowned  like  a  trapped  rat. 

There  was  no  way  out,  and  he  feverishly  went  up  stream  hunting  for 
his  pick.  Not  finding  it,  he  tried  to  remove  some  of  the  rocks  that  choked 
the  channel. 

It  was  a  waste  of  energy  that  left  him  trembling  and  disheartened. 

Retracing  his  steps,  he  stood  for  a  time  staring  at  the  beam  of  light,  try- 
ing to  think;  while  the  touch  of  the  water  mounting  insidiously  about  his  legs, 
threatening  and  presaging  his  death,  wrought  almost  unbearably  on  his 
quivering  nerves. 

Soon  he  felt  that  be  must  cry  out  or  die  ;  and,  made  frantic  by  his  fail- 
ure to  open  an  avenue  of  escape,  he  rushed  wildly  at  the  wall  and  began  to 
climb  it,  screaming  out  in  a  kind  of  delirium. 

The  leathery  flight  of  .a  bat  increased  his  hope  and  his  exertions.  He 
saw  the  bat  disappear  near  the  top  of  the  wall,  then  climbed  on  with  more 
frantic  haste,  unmindful  of  his  bleeding  fingers. 

Finally  he  gained  a  narrow  shelf  that  ran  along  the  entire  side  of  the 
chamber,  .four  or  five  feet  below  the  roof,  and  beheld  the  lighted  aperture 
just  before  him. 

It  was  a  small  hole,  like  a  crack,  through  the  solid  rock.  It  was  not 
straight,  and  it  gave  him  no  view  of  the  outer  world,  but  he  was  certain  the 
bat  had  escaped  from  the  cavern  by  means  of  it. 

As  if  to  make  this  assurance  doubly  sure,  there  rested  on  the  shelf  the 
nest  of  a  swallow,  undisturbed  by  the  great  explosion. 

The  nest  was  empty,  but  he  knew  that  only  a  few  months  before  it  had 
been  the  center  of  bird  happiness  and  bird  love,  and  that  the  downy  brood 
reared  in  it  had  sought  the  big  outer  world  through  the  crooked  opening 
which  so  grudgingly  let  in  the  light. 

A  hopeful  thrill  tingled  his  veins.  That  summer  he  had  stood  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  in  front  of  the  bald,  rocky  face  ^hat  looked  out  over 
the  va|ley,  and  had  observed  a  swallow  fly  into  a  hole.  He  believed  this  to 
be  the  very  hole  he  had  seen  the  bird  enter. 

Yet,  if  true,  it  did  not  indicate  a  way  of  escape,  nor  prove  that  an  escape 
was  possible.  Wildly  thinking  to  find  something  with  which  to  prod  and 
gouge  at  the  aperture,  he  climbed  down. 

A  shiver  of  fear  ran  through  him  as  he  dropped  to  the  floor.  The  water 
was  rising  at  a  startling  rate.  It  was  above  his  knees,  and  he  fancied 
he  could  feel  it  mounting  inch  by  inch  as  he  plowed  excitedly  through  it. 

There  was  no  stick  or  bit  of  wood  on  which  he  could  lay  his  hands.  He 
had  almost  felt  there  could  not  be  ;  and  now,  sure  of  it,  he  stood  quite  still 
and  hopeless,  and  stared  dumbly  and  chokingly  at  the  rising  water. 

When  he  could  no  longer  endure  to  watch  its  .steady  mounting,  he  waded 
back  to  the  wall  and  climbed  wearily  and  faintly  up  to  the  shelf. 

An  estimate  of  the  time  that  must  elapse  before  the  water  would  dimb 
also  to  the  shelf  and  submerge  him  gave  a  period  of  less  than  an  hour.  His 
watch  showed  him  that  it  was  then  eleven. 
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Before  twelve  o'clock  the  water  would  creep  up  about  his  waist,  up  to  his 
neck,  to  his  lips,  over  his  head  ! — and  what  then  ? 

Placing  his  lips  to  the  hole  he  screamed  out  his  fright  and  distress. 
Some  one  might  hear,  he  thought ;  some  one  might  be  wandering  along  the 
mountain. 

Ah  !  He  clapped  his  hands  and  would  have  leaped  up  if  the  space  had 
not  been  too  cramped.     Why  had  he  not  thought  of  it  before  ? 

The  explosion  would  draw — must  have  drawn — a  crowd  from  Quartz 
City  !  Perhaps  the  burro  had  already  been  found  tied  to  the  stump,  and  a 
search  was  being  prosecuted. 

He  put  his  lips  to  the  hole  and  called  and  called.  Oh,  if  he  only  had  a 
stick,  he  thought — something  he  could  force  through  the  hole  ! 

A  handkerchief  might  be  tied  to  it  and  attract  attention.  He  had 
nothing.     Hold  !     There  was  the  water  ! 

He  took  the  lamp  from  his  hat,  secured  it  on  the  shelf,  and  slipped  down. 

He  did  not  need  to  descend  far  to  reach  the  water.  The  cavern  was.now 
two  thirds  full. 

Scooping  up  a  hatful,  he  climbed  baclf  with  it,  losing  a  part  on  the  way. 
What  remained  he  poured  into  the  hole.  He  saw  it  trickle  downward  and 
outward  and  become  lost  to  view. 

Other  hatfuls  followed.  He  became  filled  with  feverish,  furious  energy. 
He  toiled  like  a  Trojan. 

His  cut  fingers  began  to  bleed  from  hasty  climbing  up  and  down.  He 
was  soop  soaking  wet  with  the  water  and  with  the  sweat  that  oozed  from 
his  straining  body,  but  he  did  not  know  it.  The  high  nervous  excitement 
made  him  shiver  like  a  leaf. 

Occasionally  he  stopped  to  call  and  shriek  through  the  hole  or  jar  the 
wall  with  a  boulder.  % 

The  pitiless  water' crept  higher  and  higher.  After  a  time  he  did  n<n 
need  to  climb  down  to  reach  it.  He  could  stoop  from  the  shelf  and  dip  it 
up.  He  kept  a  stream  rolling  through  the  hole.  He  worked  with  an  insane 
fury,  still  calling  and  shrieking. 

The  water  gained  the  shelf,  crawled  up  over  it,  and  laved  his  knees.  Yet 
he  worked  on,  desperate  and  despairing. 

Then  there  came  an  answering  cry.  He  put  down  his  hat  and  screamed 
a  maniacal  answer. 

The  cry  came  again.  He  could  not  tell  what  was  said,  but  he  knew  he 
heard  a  human  voice,  and  that  it  was  directed  to  him. 

He  continued  to  scream,  to  beat  on  tKe  wall  with  the  boulder,  and  to  pour 
water  through  the  hole  ;  and  the  voice  continued  to  answer  him,  though  he 
still  could  not  tell  what  was  said. 

Thus  the  slow  moments  went  by,  and  t^e  water  climbed  on. 

Soon  he  would  not  need  to  dip  it  up  ;  ii  would  pour  through  the  hole  of 
its  own  accord. 

Then  the  voice  cried : 

**  Stand  back.  I'm  going  to  shoot  the  hole.  It's  the  only  way  we  can 
get  at  you." 
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The  words  seemed  shouted  into  Piekens'  ears,  they  came  so  distinctly. 
The  knowledge  flashed  on  him  that  the  speaker  was  hanging  by  a  rope 
against  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  he  knew  then  that  the  citizens  of  Quartz  City 
were  crowding  the  valley  and  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  that  his  situation 
and  peril  were  understood,  and  that  a  plan  of  rescue  had  been  adopted. 

*'  Hurry  ! ''  he  panted,  putting  his  lips  to  the  hole  as  if  speaking  into  a 
trumpet.     *'  I. can't  hold  out  much  longer." 

It  was  not  a  time  for  wordy  explanations.  He  felt  that  these  friends 
would  understand.  He  was  weak  and  trembling.  His  heart  fluttered  like  a 
crippled  bird  and  a  sudden  faintness  seemed  overpowering  him. 

He  overcame  this  with  an  effort,  and  crawled  back  along  the  shelf  £s  far 
as  he  could,  where  he  lay  shivering  and  watching  the  dim  light. 

He  feared  the  water  would  extinguish  it  shortly  and  cut  off  all  communi- 
cation with  the  world. 

But  before  the  water  rose  to  the  level  of  the  hole  a  dull  explosion  sounded, 
the  shelf  shook,  and  the  water  fell  with  a  gurgling  sound.  A  large  hole,  torn 
out  by  a  stick  of  dynamite,  appeared  where  the  small  one  had  been. 

Through  this  opening  Gale  Pickens  scrambled  without  waiting  for  the 
air  to  clear. 

The  outpouring  water  caught  him  and  crowded  him  on,  and  he  was  fairly 
shot  out  of  the  hole,  dropping  to  the  rocks  below.  By  a  miracle  almost  he 
escaped  serious  injury,  but  it  was  some  time  before  he  recovered  sufficiently 
to  give  a  coherent  account  of  his  experiences. 

The  water  filled  the  cavern,  the  pressure  gave  it  "head,*'  and  hurled 
it  out  in  a  way  that  was  really  wonderful  to  see. 

And  this  is  the  story  of  how  Pickens'  Waterfall  came  into  existence. 


SOME   OTHER   NIGHT. 

Some  other  night,  you  say,  shall  find, 
Your  heart,  your  hand,  your  lips  more  kind, 
Shall  see  your  eyes  deep  pools  of  splendor 
Afire  with  lights  more  warm  and  tender ; 
Your  voice  and  ear  to  love  inclined  ; 

And  hence  you  bid  me,  **  Be  resigned. 
Keep  courage  in  your  heart  enshrined. 
And  wait — or  prove  a  vain  pretender. 
Some  other  night." 

Ah,  yes,  my  love  has  long  been  blind  ; 
It  wakes  tonight — no  more  maligned  ! — 
It  wakes  and  bids  my  feet  surrender 
To  other  feet  upon  this  fender — 
Alas,  'tis  plain  you  have  in  mind 
Some  other  knight  ! 

Edtuin  T,  Reed, 
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GOD^S  PRISONER^* 

BY  JOHN  OXENHARL 

The  deed  tiial  haunted  James  Ayrtoa—A  mystery  that  seems  tnsoivablet  and  a  quest  for 
treasure  that  htiagt  about  untoolred  for  results  ^The  island  home 

and  the  piratesf  fuding  phce* 


SYNOPSIS  OF  CHAFERS  PREVIOUSI.Y  PUBUSHBD. 

John  Brodib,  head  of  the  firm  of  BfOdie  &  Ayrton,  I/>ndon  merchants  with  Chinese  con- 
nections, 18  about  to  start  for  China,  and  on  the  very  day  of  departure  discovers  that  the  books 
have  been  tampered  with.  Macaskie,  the  cashier,  is  consulted,  and  suspicion  rests  on  James 
Ayrton,  Brodie*s  partner.  Brodie  makes  an  appointment  with  him  at  the  office  for  nine  that 
night — his  train  leaves  at  ten.  The  interview  is  a  stormy  one,  and  ends  by  Brodie  beingr  shot 
dead  by  Ayrton,  who  has  meant  to  kill  himself  with  the  pistol  kept  in  the  drawer  of  his  desk. 

Ayrton,  horrified  at  what  he  has  done,  seals  up  the  body  in  a  great  chest  nnmbered  by  the 
porter  22,222.  Brodie  had  ordered  this  chest  brought  into  the  office,  intending  to  fill  it  with 
some  booka    With  its  ghastly  contents  Ayrton  sends  the  bos  to  the  safe  jdeposit  vaults. 

He  determines  to  get  away  as  soon  as  he  can  lay  his  hands  on  sufficient  money.  Meantime, 
he  receives  a  letter  from  Macaskie,  postmarked  Paris,  tendering  the  writer*s  resignation  of  his 
position,  and  not  giving  his  address.  This  proclaims  him  g^lilty  of  the  defalcations,  and  in  so 
far  Ayrton  breathes  easier. 

But  one  day  he  meets  one  Blozham,  who  paralyzes  him  with  the  announcement  that  his 
friend  Easdale  has  written  him  from  Suez  to  thank  him  for  the  card  of  introduction  to 
Brodie,  declaring  that  they  were  now  the  best  of  friends.  The  mystery  is  further  deepened  by 
the  receipt  of  letters  signed  ''John  Brodie,*'  giving  directions  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  business, 
and  intimating  to  Ayrton  that  the  writer  knows  all  about  the  awful  deed  done  in  the  I^ondon 
office  that  night  Then  comes  news  that  the  steamer  has  been  wrecked,  with  the  loss  of  all  on 
board,  save  John  3rodie  and  four  others  who  have  been  picked  np  and  taken  on  to  Hong  Kong. 

Ayrton's  nervous  system  succumbs  to  the  strain  and  he  goes  to  a  sanitarium,  where  he  tosses 
for  weeks  in  the  delirium  of  fever.  On  his  return  to  the  office  he  finds  two  more  letters  from 
"John  Brodie,"  and  a  paper  announcing  the  latter's  marriage  with  Miss  Easdale,  one  of  the 
survivors  from  the  wreck.    I^ater  comes  a  demand  from  Brodie  for  the  case  No.  22,222. 

This  determines  Ayrton  to  get  rid  of  the  frightful  contents,  and  to  this  end  he  hires  a  cottage 
up  the  Thames,  and  then  arranges  to  run  over  to  Germany  for  his  health.  But  before  he  can  get 
away  a  lady  calls  on  him  at  the  office,  and  on  being  admitted,  inquires  if  he  has  been  Mr.  John 
Adams  lately,  this  being  the  name  hft  gave  at  the  sanitarium. ' 

In  brief.  Rose  Helmont  is  a  nurse  from  this  institution,  who  has  taken  advantage  of  his 
ravings,  and  now  demands  that  he  marry  her  as  the  price  of  her  silence.    Ayrton  declines  to 
fall  in  with  her  proposition,  realizing  that  as  soon  as  she  speaks  her  hold  over  him  will  be  gone,  , 
and  when  she  declares  she  will  go  at  once  to  Scotland  Yard,  he  escorts  her  to  her  cab  and 
'  instructs  the  coachman  to  drive  her  there,  knowing  well  she  will  not  go. 


Chapter  XVI. — Preparing  for  Flight. 

A  YRTON  returned  to  his  office,  told  Sanders  that  he  could  not  now  get 
'^^  away  before  the  next  day,  and  shutting  himself  up  in  his  room  sat  far 
into  the  night,  making  further  preparation  for  his  departure.  For  his  mind 
was  made  up  to  leave  the  office  on  the  morrow,  and  never  to  return  to  it. 

ms  story  began  in  the  December  issue  <>/'  The  Argosy.    The  two  back  numbers  ztntl  be  mailed 
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But  to  quit  London  for  good  and  all  meant  that  a  sufficiency  of  funds 
must  be  accumulated  to  enable  him  to  make  a  fresh  start  elsewhere,  and 
this  was  a  matter  which  needed  careful  planning. 

Hour  after  hour  he  paced  his  room  pondering  p&ssible  schemes,  and  at 
last  he  saw  his  way  dear. 

One  other  thing  he  did  that  night,  in  view  of  his  probably  never  returning 
to  the  office  when  he  left  it  next  day. 

He  nerved  himself  to  unlock  for  the  last  time  the  old  safe  in  the  wall, 
built  a  fire  in  the  office  grate,  and  carefully  gave  to  the  flames  the  things  he 
had  flung  in  there  that  horrible  night  long  ago — Brodie*s  hat  and  coat,  the 
contents  of  his  portmanteau,  the  portmanteau  itself,  and  the  broken 
umbrella,  so  far  as  it  would  consume. 

The  relics  he  gathered  up  and  tossed  into  the  safe  again,  locked  it^  and 
the  first  step  in  his  emancipation  from  the  nightmare  that  had  ridden  his 
life  for  the  past  twelve  months  was  accomplished. 

Brodie's  gold  seal  he  slipped  into  his  pocket,  and  tossed  it  overboard  the 
next  night  half  way  between  Harwich  and  Rotterdam. 

In  the  morning  he  called  in  Sanders  and  gave  him  his  final  instructions. 

"Mr.  Brodie  has, determined  on  another  big  speculation,  Sanders/'  he 
said.     **  He  only  apprised  me  of  it  yesterday.*' 

Putting  two  and  two  together,  Sanders  plumed  himself  on  the  bright  idea 
that  Mr.  Ayrton's  visitor  of  the  previous  day  had  been  the  bearer  of  Mr, 
Brodie's  instructions. 

**  It  will  take  every  penny  we  can  at  this  time  scrape  together  here 
to  carry  out  his  ideas,"  Ayrton  continued,  ''and  this  realization  and 
collection  of  funds  I  shall  have  to  leave  to  you.  You  have  the  procuration 
of  the  firm,  and  you  must  exert  yourself  to  the  utmost  to  meet  our  require- 
ments. The  purchases  will  be  mostly  made  abroad,  and  that  I  must 
undertake  myself.  I  shall  take  one  week's  rest  at  Wilhelmsbad,  and  then 
get  through  with  the  business  at  once.  So,  within  two  weeks,  accumulate 
all  funds  possible,  ready  for  my  drafts  upon  you.  Advise  me  daily,  to  the 
address  I  have  given  you,  as  to  the  progress  you  are  making.  Now  do  you 
understand  clearly  ?  *' 

*'  Perfectly,  Mr.  Ayrton.  I  will  carry  out  your  instructions  to  the  letter. 
If  I  draw  on  Tientsin  for  the  last  shipment — I  got  the  bills  of  lading  this 
morning — and  for  the  next  two  shipments,  that  will  give  us  an  additional 
;^5,ooo  or  so.     Shall  I  do  so  ?  " 

**  Yes,  that  will  help.  Do  so  by  all  means.  And  by  the  way,  Sanders, 
I  need  hardly  say  it  to  you,  but  the  less  said  about  the  matter  the  better. 
Keep  your  own  counsel,  and  if  my  absence  is  remarked  upon,  I  am  at  Wil- 
helmsbad und^r  doctor's  orders.     You  understand  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,  Mr.  Ayrton.     You  may  rely  upon  my  discretion." 

As  he  expected,  he  heard  nothing  of  Mme.  Helmont,  and  no  summons 
came  for  him  from  Scotland  Yard, 

Nevertheless,  every  leap  of  the  great  steamer  through  the  dark  waters  of 
the  North  Sea  brought  relief  to  his  burdened  soul,  and  the  salt  air  sent  the 
life  pulsing  through  his  veins  with  renewed  vigor. 
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A  week  of  the  waters  and  strong,  pine  scented  breezes  of  Wilhelmsbad 
completed  his  outward  cure,  and  growing  bodily  strength  brought^  added 
relief  to  his  mind. 

There  was  one  more  thing  to  be  done,  one  more  evidence  of  his  crime, 
and  that  the  greatest  of  all,  to  be  hidden  out  of  sight  forever,  and  then  to 
pc&sess  himself  of  such  funds  as  he  could  lay  hands  on,  and* to  which,  he 
argued  with  himself,  no  one  in  the  flesh  had  a  better  right  than  he,  and  to 
disappear  for  all  time. 

His  plans  on  this  head  had  been  carefully  thought  out. 

Immediately  on  receipt  of  the  first  letters  from  China,  forwarded  to  him 
from  the  office  according  to  his  instructions,  he  wrote  to  Sanders,  and 
inclosed  that  'portion  of  Brodie's  previous  letter  which  referred  to  the 
obtaining  from  the  safe  deposit  company  and  forwarding  to  himself  of  case 
No.  22,222,  containing  his  books. 

Before  sending  the  letter  on,  Ayrton  carefully  and  deftly  eliminated  every 
trace  and  shadow  of  the  under  word  which  had  scorched  his  sight  and 
curdled  his  blood  as  he  read  it. 

He  wrote :    * 

You  will  see  by  inclosed  letter  from  Mr.  Brodie  that  he  wishes  sent  out  to  him  a 
certain  case — No.  22,222 — deposited  by  him  in  the  safe  deposit  vaults  in  Chapcery  I^ane, 
and  now  lying  to  his  order  there.  He  has  not  inclosed  any  formal  order  for  same,  but  his 
letter  and  the  key  which  I  send  yon  herewith  should  be  enough.  You  can  explain  to  the 
safe  deposit  people,  if  they  raise  any  tprmal  objections  to  your  having  the  case,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  Mr.  Brodie  to  apply  for  the  cdse  in  person,  as  he  is  in  China,  and  that  you 
are  authorized  to  carry  out  his  instructions.  Having  obtained  the  case,  you  will  forward 
it  to  Mr.  Brodie's  friend,  Mr.  John  Adams,  Riverside  Cottage,  Chertsey,  who  has  received 
full  instructions  as  to  what  books  Mr.  Brodie  wishes  sent  out,  and  will  personally  see  to 
their  repacking  and  shipment.  Instruct  the  forwarding  company  to  handle  the  case  very 
carefully,  as  it  contains,  in  addition  to  bool^,  some  delicate  articles  of  bric-£l-brac  which 
must  not  suffer  in  transit.     Carry  out  these  instructions  to  the  letter. 

P.  S. — It  just  occurs  to  me  that  Mr.  Adams,  to  whom  I  am  writing  by  this  mail,  may 
be  out  of  town  for  a  day  or  two.  Should  that  be  so,  tell  the  forwarding  agents  to  apply 
to  his  housekeeper,  a  Mrs.  Thew,  who  lives  in  the  village,  and  whom  they  will  have  no 
di£Sbulty  in  finding.  She  will  see  the  case  put  into  the  cottage  to  await  Mr.  Adams* 
return.  I  hope,  however,  that  he  may  be  at  home  when  the  case  arrives.  I  shall  start  on 
Thursday  for  Berlin,  and  after  that  shall  be  drawing  upon  you  pretty  continuously, 
according  to  the  success  I  meet  with  in  purchasing  the  goods  I  want. 

Two  days  after  the  despatch  of  this  letter,  Ayrton  left  Rotterdam  by  the 
night  boat,  and  early  the  next  morning  he  was  at  Riverside  Cottage. 


Chapter  XVII. — This  Body  of  Death. 

Ayrton  let  himself  in  quietly,  and  cast  a  quick  look  of  apprehensive 
anxiety  around  for  the  case.  It  had  not  yet  arrived.  It  was  almost  a  relief 
not  to  find  it  there. 

He  carried  his  small  handbag  to  his  bedroom,  and,  wearied  with  his 
journey,  flung  himself  on  the  bed. 

He  dozed  off,  but  woke  with  a  start  at  the  sound  of  voices  below  his  win- 
dow. Peeping  through  the  side  opening  of  the  linen  blind^  he  saw .  a  cart 
standing  at  the  gate,  and  two  men  toilsomely  unloading  the  case. 
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1^J3£  actual  sight  of  the  glarbig  black  figures,  *'X.  B.  22,222/'  ^vhich  for 
mmxthsJbEaddanced  their  devil's  da-nce  before  his  tortured  eyes,  made  him 
sick  with  repulsion,  and  he  gripped  the  window  casing  to  steady  himself. 
He  braced  himself  up  as  well  as  he  could,  however,  and  continued  his 
inspection. 

"  If  the  very  sight  of  the  case  tttnis  me  sick,"  he  said  to  himsell,  "  how 
shall  I  getthnmgh  with  the  rest  of  it  ?  " 

Some  one  was  knocking  at  the  door  all  this  time,  some  one  who  presently 
backed  away  and  scanned  the  windows.  It  was  one  of  his  own  clerks,  and 
the  sight  of  him  brought  Ayrton  to  himself  again. 

Sanders,  with  a  superfluity  of  zeal,  had  despatched  the  man  along  with 
the  case  to  insure  its  safe  handling  and  safe  delivery. 

The  two  men  had  managed  to  get  the  case  to  the  ground  without  undue 
violence,  and  now  the  clerk  gave  one  of  them  directions  for  finding  old  Mrs. 
Thew,  and  started  him  on  the  quest,  while  he  sat  himself  down  on  the  case, 
kicked  his  heels  against  it,  and  lighted  a  cigarette. 

In  due  course  Mrs.  Thew  came  hobbling  along,  still  vociferously  panting 
out  objurgations  at  this  unseasonable  call  upon  her  services.  She  opened 
the  door,  and  the  three  men  staggeringly  conveyed  the  case  into  the  house. 

The  clerk  insisted  on  the  old  lady  signing  a  receipt  for  the  case,  which 
he  wrote  out  in  pencil  in  his  pocketbook,  and  she  was  as  loath  to  do  it  as 
though  she  had  been  signing  away  her  birthright.  However,  as  the  clerk 
declined  to  quit  the  house  until  he  got  the  receipt,  and  was  evidently  quite 
prepared  to  make  a  day  of  it  if  necessary,  i^e  finally  gave  way,  and 
mistrustfully  signed,  much  to  the  clerk's  disgust,  as  he  would  quite  have 
enjoyed  lounging  around  and  arguing  the  point  with  her. 

Deprived  of  any  reasonable  excuse  for  stopping  longer,  he  at  last  withdrew, 
with  his  minions,  in  the  direction  of  the  Station  Hotel,  and  Mrs.  Thew  began 
a  tour  of  the  house  to  satisfy  herself  that  ever3rthing  was  in  older,  and  to 
save  her  coming  up  again. 

Ayrton  heard  her  rattle  about  in  the  kitchen.  He  expected  she  wctfild 
come  up  stairs,  and  hastily  smoothing  down  the  bed,  he  threw  his  bag  into 
a  tall  wall  cupboard,  took  the  key  from  the  outside  and  inserted  it  on  the 
inside,  then  squeezed  in  himself,  and  drew  the  door  to  and  locked  it. 

Presently  the  old  lady  came  stumping  up  stairs  and  into  his  room. 

Through  a  crack  in  the  door  he  saw  her  look  suspiciously  at  the  bed. 
Then  she  dawdled  about  the  room,  set  her  cap  straight  at  the  glass,  and" 
came  straight  to  his  cupboard  and  tried  the  door. 

She  seemed  surprised  at  finding  it  fast,  but  finally  she  trotted  away  down 
stairs,  and  presently  he  heard  the  front  door  sleunmed  to  and  noisily  locked, 
and  her  footsteps  died  away  along  the  path. 

Ayrton  let  himself  out  and  flung  himself  on  the  bed  again. 

He  was  not  hungry,  and  he  knew  there  would  be  nothing  to  eat  in  th^ 
cottage,  but  he  felt  very  weary,  and  the  life  in  him  became  thin  and  flaccid 
at  thought  of  the  work  before  him. 

But  the  time  was  passing  and  tiie  task  had  to  be  done. 

He  ground  his  teeth  and  stole  quietly  down  stairs. 
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So  full  of  risk  was  the  idea  of  unpacking  the  case,  and  so  sickeningly 
distasteful,  that  he  hesitated  whether  he  would  not  leave  it  intact,  simply 
remark  it  with  his  own  initials  and  a  new  number,  and  take  it  along  with 
him  to  the  other  end  of.  the  world  and  there  dispose  of  it. 

But  the  tlTought  of  being  tied  for  a  moment  longer  than  was  necessary  to 
that  hideous  body  of  death,  of  hauling  after  him  wherever  he  went  that 
ghastly  evidence  of  his  crime,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  appalling  risks  he 
ran  in  doing  so,  decided  him  to  complete  his  work  on  the  spot. 

A  slip  from  the  slings  on  board  ship,  an  accidental  smash  on  the  train, 
and  the  horror  would  be  disclosed  to  a  shuddering  world.  No,  it  must  be 
got  rid  of,  cost  what  it  might  in  agony  of  soul  and  torture  of  body. 

When  he  left  Riverside  Cottage  and  Bngland  he  wanted  to  be  done  with 
the  past  forever.  He,  wanted  to  strip  himself  of  all  outward  evidence  of  his 
crime — to  flee  away  to  the  uttermost  end  of  the  earth,  there  to  begin  and 
end  a  new  life  in  such  case  as  Providence  might  permit. 

He  got  a  candle  from  the  kitchen  and  descended  the  damp  ston^  steps  to 
the  cellar. 
^   The  atmosphere  was  sour  and  moldy.     White  fungous  growths  stretched 
clammy  white  fingers  up  the  walls.     They  looked  like  the  fingers  of  the 
dead  feeling  up  for  him  from  below. 

The  floor  wks  of  red  bricks,  but  the  lime  with  which  they  had  been  set 
had  long  since  moldered  away  with  the  damp,  and  he  saw  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  raising  them. 

Now  to  get  the  case  down  stairs.  He  dared  not  unpack  it  in  the  hall, 
lest  old  Mrs.  Thew  should  return  and  find  him  at  it. 

He  set  to  work,  hauling  first,  one  corner,  then  the  other,  inch  by  inch, 
zigzagging  towards  the  staircase. 

It  was  terribly  hard  work  for  a  man  out  of  condition.  He  tugged  and 
hauled  till  his  brain  felt  full  of  blood,  and  the  sinews  of  his  arms  cracked, 
and  left  him  limp  and  strained  as  though  he  had  been  racked. 

But  it  had  to  be  done,  and  without  delay,  and  he  stuck  doggedly  at  it. 

It  took  him  a  full  hour  of  this  work  to  get  the  case  to  the  stair  head. 
Then,  with  a  final  heave,  he  sent  it  sliddering  down  the  steep,  damp  steps, 
and  it  landed  at  the  bottom  with  a  deadly  thud  and  a  ghastly  commotion  in 
its  contents  which  made  Ayrton  feel  sick. 

He  was  streaming  with  perspiration  and  his  legs  would  hardly  carry  him. 
He  staggered  to  the  kitchen  for  more  candles,  drew  a  jug  of  water  at  the 
tap,  and  stumbled  down  stairs  to  complete  his  ghoulish  work. 

Then  he  remembered  he  would  need  a  spade,  so  crept  up  again  and 
opened  the  back  door  cautiously,  and  so  to  the  tool  house,  where  he  found 
what  he  wanted.  Then,  down  again  to  the  cellar,  locking  the  door  at  the 
head  of  the  steps  behind  him — locking  himself  in  with  his  victim. 

Ayrton' s  recollections  of  the  things  he  did  that  night  were  as  confused 
and  as  misty  as  the  manner  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  did  them. 

For  months  afterwards,  until  they  got  overworn  by  other  matters,  they 
returned  upon  him  at  times  in  the  long  night  watches,  and  startled  him  from 
sleep  in  a  cold  sweat  of  terror. 
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And  for  years  the  smell  of  unsaufiEed  candles  and  burning  candle  grease 
tnrned  him  sick  and  faint. 

He  toiled  at  his  distasteful  task  doggedly  and  mechanically,  the  spur  of 
horrible  necessity  goading  him  on  and  keeping  hhn  to  it,  while  the  air  of 
the  cellar  grew  thick  and  heavy  with  the  mingled  odors  of  the  guttering 
candles,  the  mold  and  the  fungus,  the  raw,  damp,  newly  turned  earth,  and 
the  sickening  pungency  which  hung  round  the  case  and  its  contents. 

He  loosened  the  bricks  of  the  floor,  and  in  his  agonized  haste  tore  them 
up  with  his  hands  till  his  fingers  were  ragged  and  bleeding.  He  dug  till  his 
back  felt  broken.  Carefully  and  cautiously  he  carried  up  load  after  load  of 
earth  on  a  piece  of  the  lid  of  the  case,  and  distributed  it  broadcast  over  the 
meadow  at  the  foot  of  the  garden,  in  fear  and  trembling  every  instant  lest 
some  one  should  see  him. 

There  were  other  things  he  did  that  night,  with  a  view  always  of 
preventing  identification  if  ever  the  body  should  be  turned  up,  but  when 
the  recollection  of  these  came  back  on  him,  and  he  could  not  get  rid  of  them, 
as  sometimes  happened,  he  slammed  to  the  doors  of  his  memory  with  the 
strongest  drugs  he  could  obtain. 

But  at  last  the  hideous  work  was  finished.  The  bricks  were  relaid  as 
carefully  as  he  could  manage  it,  and  he  piled  all  the  coal  dust  and  coals 
in  the  cellar  on  top  of  them,  and  so  thaflnost  terrifying  object  was  buried 
out  of  sight— out  of  sight  fQrcver — he  hoped  from. the  bottom  of  his  sin 
stricken  soul. 

The  books  he  tore  to  pieces,  and  burned  them  leaf  by  leaf,  covers  and 
all,  till  not  a  scrap  remained. 

The  tin  lining  of  the  case  he  pressed  and  stamped  together  till  it  formed 
a  compact  wedge  of  metal.  The  case  itself  he  forced  apart,  and  with  his 
spade  split  it  all  into  sticks  about  an  inch  in  width. 

Then,  staggering  and  shaking,  after  ten  of  the  most  awful  hours  he 
had  ever  spent,  he  climbed  the  stairs,  locked  the  cellar  door,  washed  ofiE 
what  he  could  of  the  stains  of  his  work,  and  tumbled  on  his  bed  for  a  couple 
of  hours*  rest. 

He  was  up  by  four  o'clock.  In  the  dimness  of  the  dawn  he  gathered  up 
his  bag,  and  the  great  bundle  of  sticks  which  represented  the  packing  case, 
and  the  flat  wedge  which  had  been  the  lining,  and  stole  out  at  the  back, 
locking  the  door,  and  pushing  the  key  underneath  it  ;  and  so,  softly,  down 
the  garden  and  through  the  hedge,  and  across  the  meadows  till  he  came  to 
the  river. 

He  flung  in  the  tin  lining  and  a  quantity  of  the  sticks,  and  then 
tramped  away  down  the  towpath  towards  Shepperton,  throwing  in  stick  after 
stick  till  all  were  gone. 

At  Shepperton  he  got  food,  and  then,  not  daring  to  rest,  he  traveled  by 
a  circuitous  route  to  Harwich,  and  there  took  boat  for  Rotterdam,  and  thence 
to  Wilhelmsbad. 

A  full  week's  rest  there  and  he  started  on  his  travels,  stopping  at  various 
towns,  and  passing  drafts  on  the  London  house,  until  he  had  accumulated 
between  six  and  seven  thousand  pounds. 
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Then  he  wrote  to  Sanders  that  he  fotrnd  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  run  over  to  New  York,  and  he  would  sail  two  days  later  by  the  Hamburg- 
American  liner  Strelsau  from  Hamburg,  and  he  booked  a  passage  on  her  at 
the  Berlin  office  of  the  company. 

He  started  for  Hamburg  by  a  night  train  which  would  leave  him  only  a 
couple  of  hours  to  spare  before  the  sailing  of  the  steamer.  And  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  as  they  were  leisurely  grinding  and  groaning  their  way  through 
unknown  lands,  he  was  flung  suddenly  out  of  his  seat  into  the  sonorous  and^ 
odorous  embrace  of  the  stout  German  who  had  been  sitting  opposite  him, 
and  their  journey  came  to  an  unexpected  end.  «^ 

They  had  run  into  a  shunting  goods  train,  and  the  line  was  strewn  with 
bales  and  packages  and  barrels,  and  with  the  remains  of  the  first  two  car- 
riages and  their  inmates. 

It  took  hours  to  clear  the  road  and  resume  traffic,  and  Ayrton  saw  that 
all  chances  of  catching  his  steamer  had  gone. 

He  cursed  the  delay — and  lived  to  Mess  it. 

There  was.no  other  steamer  from  Hamburg  for  a  week.  A  French  boat 
left  Havre  the  next  day  but  one.  Money  was  no  object,  and  time  to  him 
was  everything. 

He  turned  his  &tce  to.  the  south,  and  reached  Havre  in  time  to  catch  the 
Ville  de  Rouen  just  an  hour  before  she  sailed. 

As  he  left  the  railway  station  for  the  quay  he  bought  a  Times  at  the  book- 
stall, and  the  first  thing  that  caught  his  eye  was  an  account  of  the  sinking 
of  the  Strelsau  in  the  North  Sea  within  a  few  hours  of  her  sailing.  She 
had  been  run  into  by  a  tramp  steamer,  her  side  stove  in,  and  she  sank 
within  a  few  minutes,  only  half  a  dozen  of  her  crew  being  saved. 

A  full  list  of  passengers  was  published  and  his  own  name  appeared 
among  them. 


Chaptbr  XVIII.— The  First  Step. 

ArriviSd  at  San  Francisco,  Ayrton  immediately  set  about  the  realization 
of  his  projectis. 

He  registered  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  the  name  of  James  Angaray,  and 
on  the  very  evening  of  his  arrival  strolled  off  to  the  wharves,  to  learn  if  there 
were  any  island  trading  schooner  about  to  sail,  and  if  he  could  obtain  pas- 
sage on  board. 

There  were  several  newly  arrived,  but  none  on  the  point  of  sailing,  and 
his  nervous  anxiety  could  not  brook  any  delay.  He  was  returning  to  his 
hotel,  disappointed  and  irritated,  when  he  came  across  a  schooner  lying  in  a 
side  dock — a  homely,  comfortable  craft,  built  with  an  eye  to  space  rather 
than  to  speed. 

''Just  the  boat  that  would  suit  me,  if  only  she  were  going  where  I 
want/'  he  said  to  himself,  and  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  her. 

A  tall,  thin,  tanned  individual  was  leaning  over  the  side,  spitting  medi- 
tatively into  the  water. 

Angaray  gazecl  at  the  schooner  ;  the  thin  man  gazed  at  Angaray. 
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"  Well,  will  she  do?  "  drawled  the  thin  oue,  at  length. 
"She  might." 

*•  Might  what  ?  "  ^ 

*•  Might  do." 

' '  Ah  ! ' '  and  he  resumed  his  congenial  occupation. 
After  another  expectorative  pause,  he  said  : 
'*  Wanting  a  schooner  about  this  size?  " 
'       •*  That  depends. " 
•*  spends  on  what?" 

*  •  Well— several  things.     Want  to  sell  ?  " 

The  long  one  eyed  him  lAeditatively,  and  spat  several  times,  and  finally  : 
"That  depends,"  he  remarked. 
"  Ah  !    Depends  on  what  ?  * ' 
"  Well — several  things." 
The  tall  one  smiled  ;  Angaray  was  amused. 
He  pulled  out  his  case,  and  offered  the  other  a  dgar. 
'*  Thanks,  I  chew.     Have  a  plug  ?  "  biting  one  off  himself. 
"  Thanks,  I  smoke ;  "  and  each  proceeded  to  enjoy  himself  in  his  own 
fashion. 

After  a  pause  for  refreshments  the  chewer  spoke  again. 

•  •  Like  to  look  over  her  ?  * ' 

"  Don't  mind  if  I  do  ;"  and  Angaray  stepped  on  board,  and  the  other  led 
the  way  down  the  steps  into  the  raised  deckhouse. 

It  was  uncommonly  roomy  for  the  size  of  the  boat,  and  was  fitted  in 
comfortable  though  homely  fashion. 

They  sat  down  in  the  cabin,  and  the  thin  man  inquired  : 

*'  What  do  you  want  to  buy  a  boat  for?" 

"  Had  an  idea  of  cruising  among  the  islands,  perhaps  settling  there." 

The  other  eyed  him  with  fresh  interest,  and  chewed  with  new  vigor. 

**  Trade?"  '' 

'*  No  ;  change — amusement." 

Another  long  pause,  while  the  chewer's  jaws  worked  slowly  and 
regularly. 

'*  Any  special  route  you  want  worked  out  ?  " 

'*  No,  I  want  a  six  months*  cruise,  with  option  of  stopping  off  anywhere 
I  choose.  * ' 

* '  Like  to  charter  her  ?  " 

**  Whafs  the  figure?" 

After  much  wary  fencing,  Angaray  found  himself  in  possession  of  an 
offer  of  the  Bluewing,  schooner,  one  hundred  tons  burden,  for  a  six  months' 
cruise  among  the  islands,  for  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  and  he 
promised  to  let  Captain  Barracott  have  his  decision  the  next  day. 

At  his  hotel  be  obtained  the  name  of  a  reputable  ship  broker,  and  was 

■ 

fortunate  enough  to  find  him  in  his  office  smoking  and  drinking  with  the 
captain  of  a  vessel  which  had  arrived  from  the  islands  that  very  day. 

Angaray  waited  until  their  discussion  was  finished,  and  then  tackled  the 
old  broker  on  the  subject  of  Barracott  and  the  Bluewing. 
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The  broker  smiled  at  Anganay's  first  question. 

**  So  you've  tumbled  across  Batraoott,  have  you?    He's  a  character.*' 

**  Anything  wrong  with  him?" 

*'  Oh,  nothing  wrong,  *cept  that  he's  cracked." 

'*  Cracked  ?  *1  saw  no  signs-of  it.     He  struck  me  as  remarkably  shrewd." 

**  Shrewd  !  You  bet  your  bottom  dollar  he's  shrewd,  but  he's  cracked,  all 
the  same.     Did  he  name  treasure?  " 

**  Not  a  word." 

''Jim  Barracott's  as  fine  a  sailor  as  steps,  and  a  straight  man  into  the 
bargain,  but  he's  got  that  old  bee  in  his  bonnet — wrecked  treasure — and 
it's  ruined  him." 

"Tell  me  about  it." 

"  Seven  years  ago  he  was  second  mate  of  a  ship  that  ran  on  a  reef  in  the 
South  Pacific.  Captain  and  other  men  drowned  ;  Barracott  the  only  officer 
saved.  He  says  the  ship  had  treasure  aboard,  and  his  whole  life  since  then  has 
been  given  to  searching  for  it.  He  worked  hard,  and  bought  the  Btuewing 
out  of  his  savings.  Since  then  he  has  made  three  voyages  searching  for  his 
treasure,  and  has  not  yet  struck  it.  .He's  no  more  money  left  to  fit  her  out 
again,  and  he's  just  eating  his  heart  out  at  thoughts  of  all  those  dollars 
l3dng  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  him  wanting  them  so  badly.  Next  time 
you  meet  just  casually  introduce  the  subject  of  treasure,  and  see  how  you 
get  on." 

Angaray  thought  the  matter  over  during  the  night.  He  felt  drawn 
towards  the  man.  If  he  was  as  good  a  seaman  as  old  Jakins,  the  broker,  saick 
the  treasure  twist  would  rather  play  into  his  hands  than  otherwise. 

He  strolled  down  to  the  out  of  the  way  wharf  again  next^ay.  Barracott 
was  just  where  he  had  left  him,  leaning  over  the  side,  spitting  meditatively. 
He  might  have  been  there  all  night. 

A  sparkle  came  into  his  eye  when  he  caught  sight  of  Angaray  coming 
along  the  pier. 

*'  Well,"  he  queried,  "  want  her?  " 

**  You  know  the  islands  pretty  well?  "  asked  Angaray. 

*'  Well,  I  guess  I  should." 

''Trading?" 

"  Oh,  cruising  around ;  I  know  'em  better  'n  mdfet." 

"  What's  this  treasure  story  ?  " 

Barracott  laughed  and  spat,  and  a  tinge  of  color  came  into  his  sallow  cheeks. 

"Ah!  Old  Jakins  been  loading  you  up?  Jakins  thinks  me  a  fool,  I 
know.     Some  time,  maybe,  I'll  be  able  to  prove  I'm  not." 

"Now,  see  here.  Captain  Barracott,  let  us  talk  straight.  Tell  me  just 
as  much  as  you  care  to  about  this  matter.  Perhaps  something  may  come 
out  of  it. " 

Barracott  chewed  in  silence,  and,  between  spits,  cast  an  occasional  side 
glance  at  the  other,  as  though  sizing  him  up. 

"Well,  you've  heard  Jakins'  story,  I  suppose.  This  is  mine."  He 
spoke  slowly,  and  looked  Angaray  straight  in  the  eye  with  a  steady,  unwav- 
ering gaze. 
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"I  was  second  mate  of  the  bark  Isobel*  Seven  years  ago  she  sailed  f  roui 
Sydney  for  Callao  with  $200,000  worth  of^'gold  aboard,  and  I  superintended 
the  putting  of  that  gold  into  the  captain's  cabin.  Besides  the  captain  and  the 
first  mate  and  myself,  not  another  soul  on  board  knew  what  it  was.  That's 
how  I  know  the  gold  is  there.  The  money  was  being  setft  to  work  up  a 
revolution.  I  reckon  there  have  been  seven  revolutions  since  then,  so  it's 
anybody's  money  now  that  can  find  it.  The  Isobel  struck  a  reef  and  stuck 
on  it.  As  to  the  exact  location  of  that  reef,  and  how  it  is  I  have  not  yet 
landed  it,  is  more  difficult  to  explain  to  you." 

He  sat  and  eyed  Angaray  with  a  kee^*.  hungry  gaze,  and  chewed  away 
rapidly  in  silence. 

Then  suddenly  : 

* '  See  here.  Mister ' ' 

**  Angaray  is  my  name." 

' '  Mr.  Augaray ,  do  you  mean  business  ?  If  you  do,  I  will  sboi^  you  what 
I  have  never  yet  shown  to  any  other  man." 

Angaray  looked  intp  his  honest,  straightforward  face,  the  keen  blue  eyes 
lit  up  with  a  great  hopefulness,  and  said  quietly  : 

"  As  I  have  told  you,  I  want  a  six  months'  cruise  among  the  islands. 
Your  boat  suits  me  all  right.  Prom  what  old  Jakins  says,  Captain  Barraeott 
is  an  honest  man  and  a  good  seaman,  with  a  bee  in  his  bonnet.  If  you  care  to 
trust  me  with  some  evidence  of  the  reasons  for  your  belief  in  this  treasure 
story,  and  if  they  should  prove  satisfactory  to  me,  I  will  charter  her  for  the 
voyage." 
^  Barraeott  rose  and  went  into  his  own  cabin,  which  opened  off  the 
deckhouse.  Aif|^aray  heard  the  rattle  of  keys  on  an  iron  box,  then  the 
other  returned  with  an  oblong  parcel,  carefully  wrapped  up  in  tarpaulin. 

He  handled  it  reverently,  laid  it  on  the  table  in  front  of  Angaray,  and 
carefully  opened  it.     Inside  was  a  weather  worn  log  book. 

He  turned  over  the  pages  till  he  came  towards  the  end  of  the  record. 

His  voice  was  husky,  and  the  long  brown  fingers  trembled  with 
excitement  as  he  pointed  to  certain  entries. 

**  This  is  the  log  of  the  Isobel.     See  here  how  it  runs  ;  "  and  he  read  : 

August  ist,  1880. — Sailed  from  Sydney  this  day  with  |20o,ocx)  worth  of  gold  on  board, 
consigned  to  Don  Stefan  Trujcadero,  of  Callao. 

Then  followed  the  names  of  the  first  and  second  mates,  and  each  member 

of  the  crew. 

August  10. — lyatitude, ;  longitude, ;  head  winds. 

He  ran  his  finger  down  the  record  till  he  came  to  : 

September  12. — Still  dead  calm  ;  sickijpss  aboard ;  four  men  down  with  fever. 
September  14.— Harvey  died  of  fever  ;  buried  today. 
September  15.— Jones  died  of  fever  ;  buried  today. 

**  All  that,"  said  Barraeott,***  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Captain  Jordan." 
Then  he  continued  : 

September  16.— Captain  died  this  morning ;  four  others  down  sick ;  Barraeott  sick. 
**  That  is  in  the  handwriting  of  William  Hacker,  the  first  mate. 
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September  i8. — ^Eivin  died  of  fever. 

September  20. — Mr.  Hacker  died  today ;  self  and  four  others  -still  very  sick  with 
fever ;  dead  calm  still. 

*'  That,*'  said  Barracott,  **  is  in  my  handwriting." 

September  26. — Since  last  entry  six  days'  hurricane ;  lost  both  masts  ;  ran  before  it 
September  27. — Dead  calm ;  dark  weather  ;  no  observations  possible  ;  no  idea  where 

we  are.  V 

September  30. — Two  days*  gale  ;  no  sun  or  stars  for  last  four  days  ;  no  observations. 

Below  this  was  written,  in  the  same  handwriting  : 

On  this  night  Isobel  struck  reef. 

And  there  the  entries  ended, 

**  Now,  sir,*'  said  Barracott  hoarsely,  "  some  time  I  will  tell  you  the  end 
of  that  story.  You  have  seen  enough  to  know  that  there  is  groundwork  for 
my  belief  in  the  treasure.  To  the  best  of  my  power  I  have  figured  out 
four  likely  spots  where  the  Isobel  might  have  struck.  .  Three  times  I  have 
tried  to  find  her,  and  three  •  times  I  have  failed.  Will  you  give  me  my 
fourth  chance? '* 

Hift  excitement  was  gone ;  he  spoke  calmly  and  rationally,  and,  patting 
the  log  book  with  his  right  hand,  as  he  stood  before  Angaray,  he  thus 
addressed  him  : 

''A  man  does  not  give  seven  years  of  his  life  to  a  search  unless  he 
has  a  strong  belief  in  it.  Charter  the  Blue  wing  for  a  six  months'  cruise, 
pay  only  the  expenses — provisions,  crew,  and  fittings.  I  want  nothing 
for  myself,  and  if  we  strike  that  blessed  spot  you  and  I  will  go  shares  in 
what  we  find  there.  Three  times  I  have  tried  from  this  side.  I  would  like 
to  try  once  more  from  the  other  side.  If  we  fail,  you  get  your  money's  worth 
in  the  cruise  you  are  wanting.'* 

And  Angaray  answered  quietly  : 

**  I  will  take  your  offer,  Captain  Barracott." 

Barracott  grasped  his  hand. 

**  You  give  me  a  new  lease  of  life,"  he  said,  and  there  was  a  vibrant  ring 
in  his  voice  which  had  not  been  there  before. 

"I've  been  rotting  here  for  twelve  months.  When  do  you  want  to 
start?" 

"  As  soon  as  you  like." 

**  Four  days  from  today  suit  you?  " 

**  Can  you  manage  it  in  the  time?  Any  diflSculty  about  the  crew  ?  " 
,  * '  Difficulty  ?  If  you  foot  the  bills  I  cgn  manage  anything.  As  to  crew, 
the  difficulty  will  be  to  keep  them  off  the  ship.  The  Jacks  know  me,  and 
like  all  Jacks,  they  have  full  faith  in  hidden  treasure.  Four  days  from  today 
I'll  be  ready.  As  soon  as  old  Ericsson  hears  the  Bluewing  is  to  sail  again, 
he'll  walk  right  in  and  take  possession  of  the  first  starboard  bunk  in  the 
fo'c's'le.  He's  been  every  voyage  yet,  and  he's  a  true  man  and  a  good 
seaman." 

''Right,"  said  Angaray.  ''Send  in  all  the  bills  tome  at  the  Palace, 
and  be  ready  to  start  on  the  loth.  I  will  come  down  each  day  to  see  how 
you  are  getting  on." 
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'*  You've  made  a  new  aian  of  me,  Mr.  Angaray,  and  I  don't  tbiuk  you'll 
ever  regret  it." 


Chapter  XIX.— Freb/ 

Angaray  sauntered  down  to  the  dock  next  morning,  and  was  anmzed  at  ^ 
the  scene  of  bustling  Activity  he  found  there. 

Already  casks,  cases,  and  barrels  lay  scattered  about  promiscously. 
Floats  and  drays  came  dashing  up  at  intervals  and  dumped  their  contents 
alongside  the  others.  These  were  being  rapidly  transferred  to  the  deck  of 
the  schooner,  and  more  slowly  stowed  away  in  the  depths  of  the  hold  and 
lazaretto. 

Barracott  was  all  over  the  place  at  once,  urging  on  the  work  with  mouth 
and  muscle,  giving  a  word  here,  a  shoulder  there,  and  a  hand  all  round ; 
and  inspired  by  him,  the  men — both  sailors  and  .stevedores — were  working 
like  giants. 

He  waved  his  hand  as  he  caught  sight  of  Angaray  coming  along  the  dock 
head,  and  presently  skipped  ofiE  the  boat  and  joined  him  where  be  stood' 
watching,  with  the  amused  interest  of  a  busy  man  off  duty,  the  activity  which 
his  decision  of  the  previous  evening  had  called  into  life. 

**  You're  busy,"  said  Angaray. 

'*  I  guess  so  ;  I've  been  at  it  half  the  night.  I  want  to  start  a  day  earlier, 
if  h's  all  the  same  to  you,"  painted  Barracott. 

'*  That's  all  right,"  said  Angaray,  *'  if  you  can  manage  it  all  in  the  time." 

*'  We'll  manage  it  all  right.  You  see,  it  meant  Friday,  and  it  was  a 
Thursday "  Before  Angaray  had  time  to  smile  at  the  seaman's  super- 
stition, Barracott  was  off  like  a  suddenly  loosened  spring*,  and  was  in  among 
the  men  on  deck  unsnarling  some  tangle  that  had  taken  pla^e  and  was 
hindering  matters.  .^ 

The  work  went  on  again  rapidly  under  his  vigorous  supetVision,  and 
presently  he  was  back  sitting  by  Angaray' s  side  on  a  case  of  tinned  meat, 
mopping  his  face,  and  giving  a  quarter  of  his  attention  to  his  employer  and 
the  remainder  to  his  men. 

*'  Got  your  crew  all  right?  "  asked  Angaray. 

Barracott  bit  off  a  chew  and  nodded,  while  his  jaws  worked  it  into  com- 
fortable shape. 

**  Got  six  of  the  best  men  going.  Old  Sricsson  was  here  with  his  duds 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  he  heai4  the  news.  That's  him, "'he  added,  nod- 
ding towards  an  elderly  seaman  who  was  directing  operations  on  the 
schooner's  deck. 

He  was  a  tall  man,  slightly  bent,  his  hands  carried  well  forward,  as 
though  always  seeking  something  to  grip.  His  pleasant,  well  tanned  face, 
hairless  and  strongly  molded,  and  lighted  by  a  pair  of  keen  blue  eyes,  was 
distinctly  prepossessing,  and  Angaray  felt  that,  apart  from  Barracott's 
eulogiums,  here  was  a  man  to  be  relied  on. 

A  crowd  of  loafers  and  disappointed  sailors  hung  round  the  wharf, 
watching  the  preparations  with  envious  eyes. 
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*  *  Just  what  I  told  y©u.     I  could  have  got  fifty  if  I'd  wanted  'em. ' ' 

Then  suddenly  and  energetically  : 

**  Say,  what  do  you  say  to  carrying  some  ttade  ?  " 

**  What's  that?  "  said  Angaray, 

**  Prints,  hardware,  whisky,  for  the  niggens.  You  might  cover  all 
expenses  and  leave  a  profit,  apart  from  what  we  hope  to  find." 

'*  How  does  it  work  out?  " 

'*  Two  to  three  hundred  per  cent,  if  we're  lucky." 

*'  And  what  amount  ?  " 

"The  more  you  take,  the  more  you  make;  five  thousaiid  dollars 
would  do." 

*'  All  right,"  said  Angaray.  "Suppose  we  say  five  thousand.  Can  you 
get  the  goods  selected  and  delivered  in  time  ?  " 

**  Tfust  me  !  "  cried  Barracott,  bounding  up  again.    *'  I'll  see  to  it  now." 

He  called  Ericsson,  the  mate,  on  to  the  pier  and  gave  him  some  directions, 
then  turned  to  Angaray. 

"Come  along  if  yoti  like,  and  help  me  do  the  buying.  You'd  better 
insure  through  old  Jakins,  and  leave  the  papers  with  the  bank ; "  and  he  led 
the  way  down  the  wharf,  and  plunged  into  a  whirl  of  bargaining,  with 
Angaray  at  his  heels,  that  lasted  till  evening. 

^^0  ^^0  ^^0  ^^P  ^^^  ^^f  ^^0 

^f^  ^^*  ^^*  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Midday  Thursday  found  Angaray  leaning  over  the  stern  of  the  Bluewing 
watching  the  tug  which  had  towed  them  through  the  Narrows  and  past  the 
Heads  plow  her  way,  like  a  watery  comet,  with  an  ever  widening  trail  back 
towards  the  Golden  Gate. 

And  as  the  sweet  salt  air  filled  him  like  new  wine  he  heaved  a  gr^t  sigh 
of  relief. 

Now  at  last  he  felt  himself  free — free  from  the  past,  free  from  that  hor- 
rible body  of  death  to  which  he  had  been  chained  for  so  many  months,  and 
which  had  dragged  his  soul  down  to  the  gates  of  hell. 

Brodie  was  dead ;  Ayrton  was  dead ;  all  the  past  was  dead.  Let  the 
dead  past  bury  its  dead. 

And  now  for  the  new  life.  He  had  passed  through  the  Golden  Gate  ; 
behind  it  lay  forever  his  sin  and  his  suffering.  God  helping  him,  and  the 
chances  offering,  he  would  do  his  best  to  wipe  out  the  past,  and  atone  for  it 
as  Providence  might  permit. 

He  turned  his  back  on  it  all  and  gazed  out  over  the  illimitable  future, 
and  wondered  what*  it  held  for  him,  and  then  his  eye  traveled  down  from  the 
snowy  sheets  bellying  tight  to  the  wind  to  the  chaotic  confusion  of  the 
deck. 

Barracott  and  his  men  had  worked  like  demons,  but  so  insistent  had  the 
captain  been  on  catching  that  day's  ebb  that  the  decks  were  still  littered 
with  bales  and  boxes  to  be  stowed  away  in  the  leisure  of  a  clean  straight  run 
with  a  spanking  northeaster  blowing  well  over  the  quarter  and  every  sail 
stretched  to  the  full. 

Old  Ericsson  was  directing  operations  in  the  waist,  and  Captain  Barracott 
was  striding  the  deck  astern  like  a  pair  of  electrified  compasses.    He  glanced 
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aloft  to  see  that  the  sails  drew  full,  and  he  looked  ahf  ad — about  6,000  miles — 
but  he  never  once  looked  behind. 

His  whole  being  was  concentrated  on  what  lay  in  front,  in  that  last  great 
circle  of  sea  and  sky  of  which  the  lonely  reef  and  the  remains  of  the  Isobel 
formed  the  center. 

His  eyes  sparkled  like  the  blue  sea  below,  an  exultant  castanet  snap  of 
finger  and  thumb  cracked  out  now  and  again  from  either  swinging  hand, 
and  caused  the  steersman  to  cast  a  suspicious  glance  up  at  his  sails.  There 
was  a  spring  in  his  step  and  a  sense  of  exaltation  in  the  man  that  warmed 
Angaray's  heart  towards  him,  and  the  reflection  of  it  filled  his  own  heart 
with  a  novel  glow  of  hope  and  expectation. 

For  six  mouths,  at  all  events,  he  was  a  free  man — free,  perhaps,  forever. 
Free  from  all  the  sickening  fears  and  doubts  of  the  past  two  years ;  free 
even  from  the  worries  and  annoyances  and  cares  of  business  life. 

He  drew  in  breath  after  breath  of  the  sweetest  air  under  heaven,  and 
every  breath  renewed  his  being. 

They  did  not  speak.  Barracott's  body  paced  the  deck,  but  his  soul  was 
miles  away.  Angaray's  beaten  soul  was  finding  its  way  back  to  his  body, 
and  it  filled  it  to  bursting  point. 

As  he  gradually  grew  accustomed  to  his  surroundings,  he  found  time  to 
be  surprised  at  the  unexpected  speed  and  graceful  motion  of  the  schooner. 
The  wind  was  blowing  strong  over  the  quarter,  and  caught  her  fair  and  full 
for  showing  her  very  best 'qualities. 

She  danced  and  raced  over  the  waves,  and  sent  their  white  tops  cascading 
in  silvery  showers  from  her  bows  in  a  way  that  was  an  absolute  tonic  to  his 
weary  Soul,  and  brought  color  to  his  cheek  and  light  to  his  eye. 

All  through  that  first  long  delicious  afternoon  of  absolute  freedom  he 
stood  propped  by  his  elbows  against  the  stern  railing  till  the  sun  sank  red 
and  glorious  in  the  west,  and  the  wind  began  to  blow  cold.  Then  he  felt  an 
unusual  desire  for  food. 

The  Chinese  cook  summoned  him  at  last  to  supper,  and  in  the  little 
salooui  of  the  deckhouse  he  found  the  captain  awaiting  him  at  a  well  spread 
table,  and  at  sight  of  him  Barracott  laughed  aloud,  and  said,  in  the  tones  of 
a  happy  schoolboy : 

"  Feeling  good?  So'm  I.  I've  a  premonition  that  we'll  hit  it  this  time 
all  right." 

**  Hope  so,  for  your  sake,"  said  Angaray.  **  You  deserve  to  hit  it.  I'm 
not  much  on  premonitions,  though,  even  ^hen  they  rfefer  to  sailing  on  a 
Friday." 

Barracott  laughed  again. 

**  I  was  thinking  more  of  the  mea  than  of  myself.  If  we'd  waited  till 
tomorrow  they'd  have  been  on  the  *  kee  vee  '  for  bad  signs  right  along. 
We've  started  fair,  anyhow." 

"  Happy  folks,  to  retain  a  belief  in  signs  and  omens  and  premonitions.  I 
don't  know  but  what  I  rather  envy  you.  The  hard  facts  of  life  have  left 
me  no  room  for  anything  of  the  kind." 

**  Ah,  you  haven't  been  a  sailor  all  your  life." 
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"  No.     Better  for  me,  perhaps,  if  I  had.     But  tell  me,  captain,  do  your 
•  premonitions  ever  come  true  ?  '* 

*'  Why,  certainly  they  do  !  I've  sailed  more  than  once  feeling  failure 
and  disaster  right  here  " — ^and  he  smote  his  chest — **  and  have  felt  inclined 
to  put  back  before  I  was  fifty  miles  clear  of  the  Heads." 

'*  Dyspepsia,*'  said  Angaray^  *'  bodily,  or  perhaps  mental." 

"  No  dyspepsia  about  it,  just  premonition,  and  it  always  came  true." 

*'  You  don't  feel  that  way  now  ?  " 

**  Not  by  a  very  long  way.  We're  going  to  hit  it  this  time.  I'm  as 
certain  of  it  as  I  sit  here." 

**  This  time,  at  all  events,  I  hope  your  premonition  will  come  true." 

"  My  stock  is  away  up,"  said  Barracott ;  **  no  premium  you  could  ofiEer 
would  buy  me  out." 

**  I  feel  that  way  myself,"  replied  Angaray.     **  Maybe  it  is  sympathy." 

"Premonition!"  said  the  captain;  and  after  a  pause  he  added 
musingly  :  "  I  really  think  I  care  more  for  the  finding  of  the  money  than  for 
the  money  itself.  I  want  to  give  the  lie  to  old  Jakins  and  the  rest. 
They've  labeled  me  *  crank '  these  seven  years  past.  The  greatest 
moment  of  my  life  will  be  when  I  can  sail  back  through  those  Heads  and^ear 
it  buzzing  about  that  Jim  Barracott  has  struck^ it  after  all." 

And  his  deep  eyes  glowed  and  the  color  flushed  up  into  his  sallow  cheek. 

*•  Where's  our  first  stop?  "  asked  Angaray. 

"  Sydney  harbor,  unless  we  foul  something  else  meantime.     If  we  could 
carry  this  breeze  with  us  we  should  be  there  inside  thirty  days.     But  that 
would  be  too  much  to  expect.     However,  there's  a  decent  margin.     If  we  ^ 
get  there  by  the  27th  it  will  do.     Now  I  must  relieve  Ericsson.     I  guess 
he's  just  about  starving." 

The  mate  occupied  the  seat  the  captain  had  just  vacated  with  a  promp- 
titude that  betokened  a  healthy  appetite. 

He  nodded  to  Angaray,  who  was  lying  back  in  his  seat  enjoying  a  cigar 
with  a  long  forgotten  relish.  From  his  cloud  of  smoke  he  quietly  watched 
the  old  man,  who  was  giving  his  undivided  attention  to  the  business  in  hand. 

When  he  finished  Angaray  pushed  his  cigar  ca.se  towards  him,  and  the 
mate  picked  out  a  cig«r  and  lit  up  in  silence. 

"  And  how  are  our  prospects,  Mr.  Ericsson  ?  "  asked  Angaray. 

"  Good,"  said  the  mate. 

**  You  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  find  what  we're  looking  for?  " 

"  No  ;  "  and  slowly,  after  a  three  puff  pause,  **  not  if  it's  still  there." 

"  And  you're  satisfied  in  your  own  mind  that  it  ever  was  there?  " 

"Yes  ;  "  and  again,  after  a  pause  of  many  puffs,  "I've  known  Jim  Bar- 
racott this  twenty  years — never  found  him  a  fool — best  chance  he's  had 
yet — hope  he'll  strike  it  this  time." 


Chapter  XX. — On  thb  Wings  op  the  Wind. 

For   six   glorious  days  the   northeaster  never  slackened,  and  scarcely 
shifted  a  point,  and  they  swept  triumphantly  along  on  the  wings  of  it. 
8 
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Barracott  was  in  the  highest  spirits.     He  paced  the  deck  joyously,  and 
snapped  his  castanets  as  though  invoking  to  his  aid  the  spirits  of  the  vasty  * 
deep,  and  at  the  same  time  urging  on  his  little  ship  to  her  greatest  speed. 

Angaray  enjoyed  those  six  days  as  he  had  never  enjoyed  six  consecutive 
days  in  his  life  before.  He  developed  a  mighty  appetite  and  grew  strong  in 
body  and  steady  in  nerve  and  his  face  became  blistered  and  tanned. 

Then  there  arrived  two  days*  dead  rolling  calm,  and  then  the  capricious 
wind  gods  marshaled  their  forces  against  them  and  smote  them  in  the  teeth,  and 
flung  them  to  and  fro  and  danced  on  them,  so  that  they  had  to  make  long  . 
and  arduous  tacks  to  achieve  any  progress  at  all,  with  sails  as  flat  as  boards, 
and  the  water  bubbling  through  the  lee  scuppers  all  the  time,  and  never  an 
inch  lost  that  could  possibly  be  saved,  so  close  did  Barracott  keep  her  to 
the  wind.  ,   ' 

And  he  all  the  time  as  sulkv  as  a  bear  with  a  sore  head,  and  as 
unapproachable,  balancing  his  long  legs  on  the  unstable  deck,  and  cursing 
the  wind  to  its  face.  The  while  Angaray  clung  in  torment  to  the  sides  of  his 
plunging  bunk  and  wished  himself  dead,  which  indeed  had  been  a  much 
more  comfortable  state  to  be  in. 

And  Wan  Lee,  the  cook,  under  a  mistaken  sense  of  kindness,  added  to  his 
woe  by  constantly  popping  in-  his  head  to  see  how  he  was  getting  on»  On 
every  such  occasion  the  association  of  the  smooth,  round,  yellow  face  with' 
the  preparation  of  greasy  messes  of  food  brought  upon  the  sufferer  a  fresh 
attack  of  sickness ;  and  he  convulsively  adjured  the  smiling  Chinaman  to 
leave  him  to  die  in  peace. 

Till,  havingf  been  turned  thoroughly  and  many  times  inside  out,  his  interior 
economy  learned  to  adjust  itself  to  the  motion  of  the  ship,  and  he  was  at 
last  able  to  throw  on  some  clothes,  and  crawl  out  to  the  door  of  the  deckr 
house  and  start  life  afresh. 

It  was  a  grim,  gray  wilderness  of  low  driving  clouds  and  racing  black 
rollers  that  met  his  sight — chaotic  sea  and  sky,  above,  below,  and  all 
around,  and  the  schooner  tumbling  in  the  midst  like  a  stray  cork,  a  very 
sport  of  the  gods.  He  felt  smaller  than  he  had  ever  felt  in  his  life  before, 
and  his  tiny  brain  reeled  with  the  unwonted  aspect  of  things. 

But  it  was  better  than  the  closer  gyrations  of  hi^  cabin,  and  he  hung 
on  to  the  doorway,  and  drank  in  new  life  with  the  keen  salt  air* 

Once  Barracott  strode  round  astern  with  scowling  face  to  berate  the 
steersman  for  letting  the  schooner  fall  half  an  inch  or  so  off  the  wind  into 
which  she  was  boring  almost  headforemost.  He  nodded  to  Angaray, 
and  then  resumed  his  stand  in  front  of  the  deckhouse,  and  gloomed  at 
the  weather. 

Next  day  the  wind  slackened,  died  away,  and  by  night  they  were  rolling 
again  in  dead  calm. 

Four  whole  days  that  spell  of  calm  continued.  It  restored  to  Angaray 
his  equilibrium  and  his  equanimity,  his  appetite  and  some  color  to  his  face, 
and  but  for  one  thing  he  would  have  enjoyed  himself  thoroughly. 

The  disturbing  element  was  the  behavior  of  Barracott. 

He  tramped  the  deck   in  frowning  silence,  with  heavy  tread,  and  no 
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spring  in  his  walk,  ate  his  meals  in  gloomy  abstraction,  and  was  as 
unsociable  and  bearish  as  he  had  been  during  the  preceding  days  of 
adverse  winds. 

Angaray  could  not  make  him  out,  and  his  efforts  at  pumpixlg  him  were 
ineffectual. 

But  on  the  fifth  morning,  being  their  sixteenth  day  out,  when  Angaray 
reached  the  deck,  he  found  the  schooner  flying  along  with  every  stitch  of 
canvas  set  before  a  strong  northeaster  again,  and  the  spring  had  come  back 
to  the  captain's  «tep  and  the  light  to  his  eye,  and  he  greeted  his  passenger 
gaily,  but  withal  there  was  just  a  trace  of  the  recent  anxiety  in  his  face, 
though  none  in  his  tones  ar  in  his  talk. 

*'Now  we're  all  right,'  Mr.  Angaray,"  he  said.  **  If  we  can  only  keep 
this  up  we  shall  do  it  all  right.  I  hate  being  kept  back,  and  my  margin 
was  getting  eaten  away  by  those  cursed  head  winds  and  calms." 

Angaray  did  not  comprehend  him,  but  it  did  not  seem  worth  while  dis- 
cussing the  matter.  He  understood  that  the  captain's  whole  soul  was  bent 
on  his  quest,  and  that  any  delays  chafed  and  worried  him. 

The  northeaster  increased  in  force  till  it  blew  half  a  gale,  with  every 
appearance  of  more  behind  it.  An  ordinary  trader,  anxious  even  to  make 
up  for  lost  time,  would  have  furled  his  topsails  and  treble  reefed  everything 
else  ;  a  careful  one  would '  have  snugged  all  down  for  dirty  weather  ;  but 
Captain  Barracott  went  on  without  touching  a  rope.  '^ 

The  masts  creaked  and  strained,  but  they  v^ere  two  tall  pines  from 
Oregon,  and  they  stood  it  bravely.  The  ropes  hummed  like  fiddle  strings, 
and  the  sails  thrashed  at  their  bolt  ropes  till  it  seemed  impossible  but  that 
the  next  violent  gust  must  carry  them  away  altogether. 

The  schooner's  nose  bored  deep  into  the  backs  of  the  racing  rollers  and 
gashed  them  like  the  share  of  a  mighty  plow,  so  that  cascades  of  bubble 
laced  green  came  sluicing  in  over  the  bows,  and  raced  furiously  along  the 
decks  and  died  away  amidships. 

The  men  pursed  their  lips  into  soundless  whistles,  and  kept  one  anxious 
eye  on  the  skipper  and  one  on  the  sticks  aloft,  as  men  who  looked  momen- 
tarily for  a  giving  way  on  the  part  of  one  or  other,  or  both.  And  they  looked 
at  one  another  now  and  again,  as  who  would  say  :  "  What  has  got  the  old 
man,  and  why  this  unholy  haste?  Are  we  running  on  a  time  charter,  or  did 
we  sign  for  a  six  months'  cruise  among  the  islands?  " 

And  for  all  his  loyalty  to  the  captain,  old  Ericsson  himself  could  not 
entirely  hide  his  anxiety. 

To  Angaray's  untutored  eye  there  was  nothing  out  of  the  common  in  the 
reckless  speed  at  which  the  Bluewing  was  churning  through  the  waves.  It 
was  rather  exhilarating  than  otherwise. 

But  he  could  not  be  long  on  deck  without  noticing  the  anxious  glances 
aloft  of  the  mate  and  crew,  and  these  gradually  imparted  to  him  a  sense  of 
insecurity  which  was  magnified  by  his  total  lack  of  knowledge. 

He  took  an  opportunity  of  questioning  the  mate  as  he  passed. 

* '  What's  the  matter,  Ericsson  ?  " 

"  Nothing  ;  "  and  the  old  man  passed  on. 
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Then  he  tried  the  man  at  the  wheel,  a  Scotchman  named  MacVittie,  with 
whom  he  had  a  chat  now  and  again. 

Angaray  caught  his  eye  as  it  came  down  from  a  qnick,  anxious  run  over 
the  top  spars. 

•*  What's  wrong,  MacVittie  ? '' 

MacVittie  chewed  phlegmatically,  and  then  said  :  *'Oh,  naeth'n,  so  long 
as  the  sticks  stand." 

And  then  the  landsman's  eyes  opened  to  the  fact  that  the  ship  was  being 
driven  beyond  her  wont,  and  the  unusual  fishing  rod  aspect  of  those  tapering 
upper  spars  made  a  deep  impression  on  him. 

At  dinner  he  questioned  Barracott. 

**  You're  driving  her,  captain."  ' 

**  Ay,  ay  !  '^  said  Barracott.  **  We  must  get  on.  We  lost  so  much  time 
dandering  around  in  yon  calm.     Now  we've  got  to  make  up  for  it." 

*'  No  fear  of  coming  to  grief?    More  hasts,  less  speed,  you  know." 

**  We've  got  to  risk  it.     We've  got  to  make  it  up." 

**  But  what's  the  hurry,  captain  ?  We've  got  the  best  part  of  six  months 
for  the  cruise." 

**  Ay,  ay  !  "  and  he  fell  to  musing. 

He  glanced  up  tentatively  two  or  three  times  at  Angaray,  as  though  not 
quite  sure  in  his  own  mind  whether  to  say  more  or  not.  Then,  at  last,  after 
a  long  silence : 

'*  Do  you  remember  the  Isobel's  log  I  showed  you  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  remember  it." 

"Remember  the  dates  ? " 

"  No,  I  didn't  pay  so  much  attention  to  the  dates  as  to  the  facts." 

Barracott  rose  and  went  into  his  cabin,  and  came  back  in  a  moment  with 
the  log  book  in  its  tarpaulin  cover. 

He  opened  it  out  on  the  table  in  front  of  Angaray,  and  turned  over  the 
leaves,  and  at  last  pointed  with  his  long  brown  finger  to  : 

August  I,  1880. — Sailed  from  Sydney  this  day,  etc. 

"  Yes,"  said  Angaray,  wondering. 

"  We'j:e  goingpi^to  do  the  same.  Sail  from  Sydney  August  i.  We'll 
take  every  chance,  and,  by  heaven,  Mr.  Angaray,  .1*11  find  that  reef  if  it's 
still  above  water." 

**  I  see.  But  is  there  no  danger  of  other  reefs?  I  thought  these  parts 
were  troublesome  that  way." 

Barracott  hauled  down  a  chart  and  unrolled  it. 

"  Here's  where  we  are  just  now,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  last  marks  in 
the  lengthening  chain  which  started  out  from  San  Francisco.  **  It's  fairly 
clear  here,  but  when  we  get  down  among  these  islands  it's  the  very  devil." 

The  long  brown  fingers  pointed  to  spots  on  the  map  which  fairly  bristled 
with  reefs  and  tiny  islets  and  notes  of  interrogation.  It  looked  horribly 
dangerous  to  Angaray. 

**  But  we've  got  to  take  our  chance.  We've  got  over  4,000  miles  to  do, 
and  this  is  the  ist  of  July.  We  may  have  calms  again  and  head  winds — bound 
to  have  *em.     You  see  what  a  close  shave  it  wdll  be.     But  I  intend  to  sail 
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out  of  Sydney  harbor  on  the   ist  of  August  at  six  in  the  morning  if  we 
only  get  in  at  five." 

His  eyes  were  burning  with  a  deep  glow  which  Angaray  had  never  seen 
in  them  before,  and  which  caused  him  a  slight  feeling  of  discomfort. 

*'  And  suppose  we  struck  one  of  these  reefs  while  we're  going  ahead 
like  this?'' 

"  We'd  all  be  at  the  bottom  inside  of  five  minutes.  They  stand  up^ 
some  of  them,  as  straight  as  the  side  of  a  house  and  as  sharp  on  top  as  the 
teeth  of  a  saw.     Our  bottom  would  go  like  a  sheet  of  paper." 

''  Heaven  and  earth,  captain,  go  slow  !  I'll  charter  her  for  another  three 
months  sooner  than  go  to  the  bottom  in  five  minutes." 

'*  We  haven't  time  to  go  slow.     I've  a  premonition  that  if  we  sail  out  of 
Sydney  harbor  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  August  i  we  will  find  the 
Isobel,  and  I'm  going  to  try." 

He  bit  off  another  p^g  and  wept  on  deck,  leaving  Angaray  in  anything 
but  a  comfortable  frame  of  mind. 

So  uncomfortable  was  he,  indeed,  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  the  mate  lest  his  discomfort  should  make  itself 
visible.     So  he  smoked  in  a  somber  silence,  which  the  other  never  broke. 

His  sleep  that  night  was  broken  by  nightmare  dreams,  in  which,  with  a 
terrific  crash,  the  ship  parted  in  twain,  and  he  found  himself  sinking, 
sinking,  sinking  into  unfathomable  depths  and  never  reaching  bottom.  It 
was  a  relief  to  wake  with  a  start  to  find  the  schooner  still  on  top  of  the 
water,  though  still  thrashing  along  at  full  speed,  heedless  of  consequences. 

But  the  days  passed,  the  northeaster  held  out  splendidly,  no  disaster 
happened,  and  gradually  the  high  spirits  into  which  the  recovery  of  his  lost 
margin  put  the  skipper  began  to  project  themselves  on  to  the  mind  of 
Angaray  also. 

(to  bk  continued.) 
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Thb  king  rode  fast,  the  king  rode  far ; 

**  Now,  by  my  crown,"  quoth  he, 
"  If  I,  in  all  the  land,  shall  find 
A  maiden  of  contented  mind — 

Be  she  of  high  or  low  degree. 
By  pagan  rite  or  Christian  signed — 

My  consort  she  shall  be. ' ' 

But  when  he  chanced  the  maid  to  meet. 

So  well  content  was  she 
She  would  not  wed — ^but,  deaf  and  blind. 
Went  on  her  way  :  *'  Alack,  I  find 

I'm  caught  in  my  own  web,"  quoth  he  ; 
'  *  This  maiden  of  contented  mind 

Is  too  content  for  me." 

Caroline  A.  Mason. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  CHAPTERS  PREVICftJSI,Y  PUBUSHED. 

Andr£  and  Paul  Dag^mar  are  the  sons  of  Count  Vastly  Di^mar,  who.married  an  American. 
Andre  holds  a  high  position  in  the  Russian  army  at  St.  PetersbunL^feut  Paul  has  always  been  a 
black  sheep,  and  under  the  name  Serge  MasloCF  becomes  a  leading  spirit  among  |^e  Nihilists. 

At  the  opening  of  the  story  he  has  got  into  trouble,  and  obtains  from  his  brother  a  letter  to 
Colonel  Jaroslav,  inspector  of  the  third  section  of  police.  Having  secured  admission  to  his 
presence  in  this  way,  he  strikes  the  colonel  down,  possesses  himself  of  some  documents,  and, 
under  the  name  of  Nicholas  Pashua,  boards  the  express  for  Berlin.  Andre's  connection  with  his 
brother's  deed  is  discovered,  he  is  deprived  of  his  rank  of  captain,  and  exiled  from  St.  Peters- 
butg,  under  the  command  to  report  to  Colonel  Sudekin,  at  Irkutsk,  in  the  heart  of  Siberia. 

While  the  villain  Paul  is  speeding  towards  Wirballen,  the  Russian  frontier  town,  bound  for 
Germany,  Donald  Chumleigh,  a  young  man  of  about  the  same  age,  is  hurrying  towards  it  from 
the  opposite  direction.  He  is  an  American,  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  although  he  was  bom  in 
St.  Petersburg  (where  his  father  had  been  engaged  in  business),  and  lived  there  nntil  he  was  ten- 
He  has  kept  up  his  knowledge  of  the  Russian  language,  and  now,  after  the  death  of  his  parents, 
he  intends  visiting  his  birthplace  before  settling  down  to  the  study  of  law. 

At  Wirballen,  where  he  must  change  cars,  he  takes  a  slight  lunch,  and  then,  as  there  is  a  little 
time  to  wait,  falls  asleep  in  the  station.  When  he  wakes  he  finds  that  his  trflun  has  gone  on  and 
is  fain  to  hire  a  cab  and  seek  a  hotel  in  which  to  spend  the  night.  But  the  driver  is  drunk,  the 
horse  runs  away,  and  breaking  loose  from  the  carriage  disappears,  leaving  Donald  on  a  bridge 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Here  he  encounters  a  stranger,  and  applies  to  him  for  assistance  in 
his  plight. 

But  the  newcomer  is  none  other  than  Serge  Masloff,  who,  on  hearing  the  other's  name,  sud- 
denly springs  on  him,  renders  him  senseless  with  a  drug,  and  makes  a  complete  exchange  in 
their  clothing.    He  then  places  him  in  the  cab  and  hurries  off. 

Donald  is  arrested  as  Seige  Masloff  and  condemne4  to  the  mines  of  Kara  for  Ufe.  He  can 
get  no  one  to  listen  to  his  attempted  explanations,  and  finally  resigns  himself  as  best  he  can  to 
the  inevitable.  He  starts  with  a  party  on  the  1,040  mile  march  from  Tomsk  to  Irkutsk.  While 
they  are  halting  at  a  post  station  General  Tichimiroff,  governor  of  Irkutsk,  dashes  int</the 
inclosure,  declaring  that  escaped  convicts  have  attacked  his  party  and  carried  off  his  daughter 
Varia.  A  troop  of  twenty  Cossacks  ride  off  with  him  to  the  rescue,  and  quiet  once  more  falls 
on  the  station. 

This  is  broken  by  a  knocking  at  the  gate,  and  when  a  guard  cautiously  opens  it  he  is  hurled 
to  the  earth,  and  half  a  dozen  dark  figures  press  over  his  body.  The  newcomers  soon  have 
things  their  own  way;  and  "There,  that's  one  of  them,"  suddenly  cries  a  harsh  voice,  and 
looking  up,  Donald  sees  a  face  that  causes  him  to  turn  pale. 


Chapter  XIV. — The  Czar's  Gold. 

T^HE  man  was  none  other  than  Pierre  Valbort,  the  one  armed  convict  who 

had  escaped  so  daringly  from  the  Tomsk  prison  a  few  months  before. 

Little  wonder  that  Donald  Was  surprised  to  find  him  here,  a  thousand 

This  story  began   in  the  December  issue  of  The    Argosy.      The  two  back  numbers  will 

be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  20  cents. 
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miles  from  Tomsk  !  Why  had  he  cot  fled  toward  Russia,  as  was  his 
stated  intention. 

Valbort  came  forward  with  outstretched  hand. 

**  Ah,  my  good  fellow,  we  meet  again  !  *'  he  exclaimed.  **  But  this  time 
under  happier  circumstances.  You  are  one  of  us,  I  know,  so  come  along 
and  we  will  take  care  of  you." 

Donald  made  no  reply,  not  knowing,  indeed,  what  to  say  or  how  to  regard 
this  doubtful  freedom  that  was  offered  him. 

But  Valbort  was  in  top  much  haste  to  wait  or  expect  an  answer. 

He  passed  on  to  join  his  companions,  who  were  scattering  among  the 
panic  stricken  prisoners,  and  picking  out — ^as  Donald  readily  perceived — 
those  among  them  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  plot  which  gave  Valbort 
his  liberty  and  caused  the  death  of  Lavroff. 

Two  of  Valbort' s  companions  Donald  recognized  as  I^eontef  and  Gross, 
the  men  who  had  escaped  on  the  previous  day.  Others  were  of  the  same 
stamp — all  escaped  convicts  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  unexpected  affair  threw  Donald'  into  a  whirl  of  perplexity.  His 
heart  leaped  at  the  thought  of  freedom,  and  yet  even  on  such  terms  he  felt 
reluctant  to  join  this  band  of  assassins.  ^ 

The  conversation  overheard  that  night  between  the  starosta  and  one  of 
the  Cossacks  gave  him  a  clue  to  the  situation,  and  he  shrewdly  guessed  that 
the  perpetrators  of  these  outrages  were  Valbort  and  his  companions,  who 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  band  and  found  a  safe  hiding  place  in  the 
mountaip  fastnesses  near  by.  The  assault  on  the  post  station  was 
equally  clear. 

These  clever  rascals  must  have  been  lying  in  wait  for  the  exile  party, 
having  learned  from  Leontef  and  Gross  that  they  were  approaching.  They 
made  short  work  of  General  Tichimiroff  and  his  party — who  probably  blun- 
dered into  the  ambush — and  when  the  latter  escaped  they  divided  into  two 
bands,  one  of  which  fled  into  the  mountains  with  the  young  girl,  while  the 
other,  knowing  that  General  Tichimiroff  would  shortly  return  te  the  scene 
with  the  Cossacks  and  thus  leave  the  prisoners  without  sufficient  escort, 
made  a  detour  through  the  forest  and  stormed  the  post  station  in  the  manner 
alreaSiy  shown. 

This  at  least  was  the  theory  that  presented  itself  to  Donald's  mind,  and 
subsequent  events  proved  him  to  be  right,  with  the  single  exception  that  the 
attack  on  the  governor  of  Irkutsk  was  premeditated.  .^ 

**  Come  on,  now  !  We  are  ready  to  go  !  *'  Valbort's  harsh  voice  broke 
in  on  Donald's  reflections  and  warned  him  that  he  must  decide  quickly 
what  to  do. 

There  was  really  no  choice.  His  lack  of  interest  in  the  matter  had 
already  excited  the  suspicion  of  Valbort's  comrades,  and  they  regarded 
Donald  with  sullen^  mistrustful  glances.  He  knew  far  too  much  to  be 
left  behind. 

Donald  hesitated  briefly  and  then  followed  the  party — now  augmented  by 
ten  or  twelve  men — toward  the  gates. 

Many  of  the  exiles  pressed  on  their  heels,  clamoring  piteously  to   be 
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taken  along,  bnt  by  Valboi^t's  orders  they  were  sternly  driven  back.     In 
front  of  the  gates  lay  the  three  men  who  had  been  shot. 

-The  one  who  was  knocked  down  and  stunned  had  oome  to  his  senses 
and  crawled  away. 

Valbort  bent  over  the  Cossacks  for  an  instant. 

**  They  are  not  badly  wounded/*  he  said.  **With  care  they  may 
recover." 

**  Poor  Tolnar  !  '*  he  added,  stopping  in  front  of  the  third  man.  "  He 
is  stone  dead;  Well,  if  we  have  lost  one  companion,  we  have  gained  eight — 
that  shonld  console  us."  / 

They  pressed  on,  drawing  the  gates  shut  behind  them,  and  then  paused 
for  a  moment  to  listen. 

All  was  quiet,  so  they  marched  down  the  post  road  for  a  hundred  yanls  1 

or  more,  and  then  turned  aside  into  the  thick  forest  on  the  left. 

Valbort  led  the  way,  with  Leontef  and  Gross  close  behind  him.  They 
were  all  well  armed  and  carried  their  weapons  in  readiness  for  instant  use. 
Donald  came  next,  and  then  .the  rest  in  single  file. 

All  night  long  they  pushed  on  over  the  frozen  snow  crust,  going  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  mountains,  and  hearing  no  sounds  of  pursuit. 

When  daylight  came  they  stopped  for  a  brief  rest,  and  then  the  march 
was  resumed,  but  with  weary  and  lagging  feet,  for  no  food  was  to  be  had 
and  the  want  of  it  made  the  men  weak. 

We  will  leave  Donald  and  his  companions  to  pursue  their  journey  through 
the  Siberian  forest,  and  take  the  reader  for  a  brief  time  to  the  city  of 
Irkutsk. 

The  assault  on  General  Tichimiroff  and  the  abduction  of  his  daughter  was 
flashed  over  the  wires  within  three  hours  of  its  occurrence,  and  the  daring 
affair  caused  the  greatest  excitement  in  the  social  and  military  cirdes  of 
Irkutsk. 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day  Captain  Andre  Dagmar  was  sum- 
moned by  'special  messenger  to  headquarters,  and  a  few  moments  later  he 
was  galloping  along  the  crowded  Muscovaia — ^the  main  street  of  the  dty. 

He  found  Colonel  Sudekin  alone  in  his  gloomy  apartment,  sitting  before 
a  large  flat  table  which  was  littered  with  papers  and  lighted  by  a  pair  of  wax 
candles. 

**  Well,"  said  the  colonel  abruptly,  as  Andre  entered,  **  you  have  heard 
the  news,  of  course. " 

'*  Yes,"  replied  Andre.  **  It  is  known  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the 
other." 

He  halted  respectfully  in  front  of  the  table,  wondering  vagtiely  if  his 
urgent  summons  was  connected  with  this  affair. 

"It  is  a  terrible  thing,  indeed,"  resumed  Colonel  Sudekin,  *'andof 
special  import  to  those  who  can  read  between  the  lines.  I  am  convinced 
that  a  number  of  escaped  convicts  have  banded  together  and  founicl  a  hiding 
place  somewhere  in  the  desolate  region  of  the  Angara  River.  They  must 
have  a  competent  leader,  and  I  fear  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  captnre 
them — the  country  is  almost  inaccessible  to  mounted  troops,  you  know. 
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''So  far  not  a  trace  of  the  assassins  lias  been  found.  The  assault  on  the 
post  station  has  added  largely  to  their  numbers — principally  convicts  of  the 
most  dangerous  nature.  The  governor  is  almost  out  of  his  mind  with  rage 
and  despair.     It  is  no  light  matter  to  lose  one's  daughter  in  such  a  way.'* 

'*  Yes,'*  said  Andre,  ^  Varia  was  a  charming  girl.    I  knew  her  well.*' 

His  voice  shook  with  emotion  as  he  thought  of  the  probable  fate  that 
awaited  her. 

•'*But  that  affair  is  only  indirectly  connected  with  your  summons 
tonight,"  resumed  Colonel  Sudekin,  picking  up  a  bunch  of  papers  from  the 
table.-  *  *  I  have  received  instructions  from  St.  Petersburg  to  intrust  you  with 
a  very,  important  mission.  You  are  probably  aware  that  the  annual  yield 
from  the  Czar's  gold  mines  is  now  in  the  government  treasury  of  "this  city, 
and  that  this  is  the  time  of  year  when  it  is  customary  to  send  it  forward 
to  Russia. 

'*  Yesterday  I  would  have  hesitated  to  give  the  order  for  its  transport — 
knowing,  as  I  did,  that  this  band  of  escaped  convicts  were  menacing  the  post 
road — but  the  affair  of  last  night  will  drive  them  back  into  the  mountain 
fastnesses,  and  the  hot  pursuit  which  has  already  commenced  will  render 
the  highway  safe  for  some  time  to  come.  Therefore  I  have  decided  to  send 
the  convoy  of  gold  forward  at  once,  and  in  accordance  with  orders  received 
you  will  assume  charge  of  it." 

Andre's  face  flushed  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  gratification. 

*  *  Thank  you  I  Thank  you  ! "  he  cried.  *  *  This  is  an  unexpected  mark  of 
esteem.     I  shall  not  pn>ve  unworthy  of  your  confidence.  Colonel  Sudekin." 

The  colonel  did  not  reply  for  a  moment.  His  feelings  toward  Andre 
were  rather  more  than  those  of  a  commander  for  a  trusted  ofiScer  in  his  staff. 
He  had  grown  to  like  the  young  man,  as  in  fonner  days  he  loved  and 
honored  Count  Dagmar — a  fact  of  which  Andre  was  ignorant. 

**  I  think  I  may  tell  you,"  he  resumed  ^nally,  **  that  if  you  carry  out 
your  orders  faithfully,  and  reach  St.  Petersburg  in  safety  with  the  convoy  of 
gold,  you  will  be  permitted  to  remain  there  with  a  full  r^toration  to  your 
former  rank  and  position — excepting  possibly  your  place  in  the  bureau  of 
police.  The  Czar  has  forgiven  your  indiscretion,  but  he  will  hardly  place 
you  under  the  authority  of  Inspector  Jaroslav  again.  That  would  be 
unpleasant  for  both  of  you." 

Andre  did  not  feel  the  sting  of  these  last  words.  The  thought  of  return- 
ing to  St.  Petersburg  again,  of  living  thejie  among  his  old  friends  and 
associates,  made  his  head  swim,  and  he  took  hold  of  the  table  for  support. 

"Yours  is  an  onerous  responsibility,"  continued  Colonel  Sudekin 
gravely.  "Don't  forget  that.  The  gold  is  valued  at  two  millions  of  rubles. 
Of  course  you  will  have  a  strong  escort  of  Cossacks — all  tried  and  trusted 
men — but  the  journey  is  long,  and  unceasing  vigilance  will  be  necessary. 
You  will  start  in  three  days,  and  for  the  present  you  are  relie\'ed  from  your 
regular  duties." 

Colonel  Sudekin' s  voice  had  again  assumed  its  usual  official  sternness — a 
timely  warning  which  Andre  was  prompt  to  heed-  *  He  straightened  up  and 
stiffly  saluted. 
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**  I  appreciate  this  mark  of  honor,"  he  said  huskily,  "  and  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  the  Czar's  clemency.  As  for  the  safe  conduct  of  the  gold — my 
life  sh^ll  answer  for  that." 

After  receiving  a  few  brief  instructions  in  regard  to  minor  details  of  the 
proposed  journey,  Andre  parted  from  the  worthy  colonel  and  rode  back 
through  the  brilliant  gas  lit  streets  with  a  lighter  heart  than  he  had  known 
for  many  a  month. 

His  period  of  banishment  was  over,  and  at  the  end  of  that  long  thvee 
thousand  mile  journey — which  seemed  trivial  enough  at  the  present  moment — 
he  saw  in  imagination  the  bright  vista  of  his  old  life — the  club$,  the 
salons,  and  the  mess  rooms  of  the  Russian  capital,  and  the  glittering  Neva 
winding  under  granite  bridges  and  by  stately  palaces. 

Three  days  later  a  string  of  wagons,  four  in  number,  all  solidly 
constructed  and  boxed  up,  rumbled  by  night  through  the  deserted  streets  of 
Irkutsk  and  turned  westward  along  the  great  Siberian  road. 

Each  was  drawn  by  four  stout  horses  and  driven  by  an  armed  soldier. 
Ten  mounted  Cossacks  accompanied  the  convoy,  five  riding  in  front  and  five 
behind.  These  wagons  held  the  Czar's  golden  treasure,  and  the  officer  in 
command  of  them  was  Captain  Andre  Dagmar. 


Chapter  XV. — A  Startling  Discovery. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Valbort  and  his  companions  entered  a 
deep,  rocky  gorge,  through  which  trickled  a  tiny  stream.  Donald's  quick 
ear  caught  a  distant  roaring  sound,  and  he  concluded  that  a  larger  stream 
was  not  far  away.     This  belief  was  verified  a  few  moments  later. 

Valbort  suddenly  halted,  and  raising  his  fingers  to  his  lips,  gave  a  single 
shrill  whistle.  It  lyas  answered  almost  immediately  by  a  similar  signal, 
and  as  soon  as  they  heard  it  the  convicts  hastened  forward  as  fast  as  they 
could  go.   ' 

The  gorge  soon  contracted  to  a  narrow  passage,  barely  wide  enough  for 
half  a  dozen  men  to  walk  abreast,  and  then,  after  making  a  sharp  turn,  it 
suddenly  opened  on  the  banks  of  a  river  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide, 
though  it  seemed  far  less  than  that,  owing  to  the  Vast  altitude  of  the  moun- 
tains that  shut  in  the  spot  from  all  sides. 

A  second  whistle  from  Valbort  brought  a  dozen  men  out  from  their  hiding 
places  among  the  rocks.  They  were  all  sturdy  fellows — some  with  ferocious 
aspects,  and  others  with  rather  pleasing,  intelligent  faces.  They  were  heayily 
armed  and  dressed  in  thick  warm  clothes  and  high  boots. 

Donald  had  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  party  who  committed  the  assault 
on  General  Tichimiroff  and  carried  off  his  daughter — though  the  girl  was 
nowhere  visible.     The  whole  affair  was  now  perfectly  plain  to  him. 

These  men — all  escaped  convicts — had  bande*  together  and  found  a  safe 
hiding  place  in  the  mountains,  supporting  themselves  by  making  raids  on  the 
travelers  and  post  stations  along  the  great  Siberian  road. 

They  were  doubtless  under  efficient  leaderships  and  though  Valbort 
seemed  to  be  in  command  of  all  at  the  present  time,  Donald  felt  convinced 
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that  he  was  not  the  actual  chief.  The  fact  that  Yalbort  had  made  his  way 
eastward  after  escapmg  from  the  Tomsk  prison  proved  that  he  must  have 
known  of  the  existence  of  this  band  and  had  purposely  gone  to  join  it.  For 
the  same  reason  Leontef  and  Gross  had  made  their  daring  escape  a  few 
days  before. 

There  was  nothing  strange  about  this,  for  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
news  of  every  nature  is  in  some  way  transmitted  among  the  exiles  from  one 
end  6i  Siberia  to  the  other. 

Donald  watched  with  much  interest  the  meeting  between  the  two  parties. 
Those  convicts  who  had  been  rescued  from  the  x^ost  station  must  have  had 
many  acquaintances  among  the  others,  to  judge  from  the  warm  welcome  that 
was  extended  to  them.  They  embraced  affectionately,  and  in  some  cases 
shed  tears.  -^ 

The' greater  part  of  this  convict  band  probably  belonged  to  the  "Ter- 
rorists"— that  vast  secret  organization  of  Russia  which  relies  on  d3mamite 
and  assassination  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  ends,  and  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Socialists,  who  advocate  milder  measures. 

Donald,  who  held  aloof  from  the  rest,  was  regarded  with  suspicion,  and 
made  the  object  of  more  than  one  whispered  conversation. 

No  one  but  Valbort  knew  him,  and  that  individual  was  too  deeply 
engaged  in  consultation  with  one  of  his  companions*to  make  any  explanation. 

Donald  was  standing  near  enough  to  catch  a  whisper  of  their  conversation, 
and  the  words  made  his  heart  leap. 

*  *  Where  is  the  girl  ?  "  asked  Valbort.   '  *  I  hope  no  harm  has  befallen  her. ' ' 

**  No,"  replied  the  other.  **  She  is  safe,  and  even  in  good  spirits.  It 
was  thought  best  to  send  her  on  ahead.  You  know — =-"  Here  the 
conversation  became  inaudible,  and  a  moment  later  Valbort  gave  the  order 
to  move  forward. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon.    -In  two  hours  the  sun  wotdd  go  down. 

The  convicts — who  now  numbered  twenty  five — ^fell  in  with  alacrity 
behind  Valbort,  who  led  the  way  to  the  shore  of  the  river  at  a  point  where  a 
high  wall  of  rock  fell  sheer  into  the  stream. 

Without  hesitation,  Valbort  entered  the  water  and  waded  cautiously 
forward,  keeping  close  to  the  steep,  rocky  bank.  A  distance  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  was  traversed  in  this  way,  but  no  word  of  complaint 
escaped  any  of  the  men,  though  the  water,  which  at  the  deepest  point  did 
not  come  to  their  knees,  must  have  soaked  through  their  boots  and  chilled 
their  feet  painfully. 

It  was  necessary  to  cling  to  the  rocky  wall,  for  just  beyond  it  the  water 
grew  deep  and  rapid  and  was  full  of  floating  cakes  of  ice. 

At  length  Valbort  stepped  out  on  a  narrow  ledge,  which  began  almost  at 
the  water's  edge  and  gradually  mounted  along  the  face  of  the  cliflF,  which 
rose  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet  and  partially  overhung  the  river,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  traveling  on  the  ledge  to  be  seen  from 
above. 

The  path  was  a  narrow  and  dizzy  one,  but  the  convicts  fearlessly  followed 
their  guide,  taking  care  not  to  look  down  into  the  gulf  below. 
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Donald's  curiosity  increased  as  he  went  forward.  He  began  to  realize 
that  these  men  had  chosen  a  hiding  place  absolntely  impregnable  and  safe 
from  pursuit. 

That  quarter  of  a  mile  stretch  through  the  water  would  eflFectually  throw 
all  pursuers  off  the  track. 

The  narrow  path  crept  upward  by  degrees  for  half  a  mile,  until  it  was 
scarcely  twenty  feet  from  the  overhanging  brow  of  the  mountain,  and  then 
it  turned  and  4ed  downward  by  a  gradual  slope  of  a  mile  or  more — ^barely 
wide  enough  for  one  man  to  walk  safely,  though  he  must  needs  be  dear 
headed  to  do  even  that — and  never  varying  in  width. 

Finally,  when  it  was  only  a  few  feet  above  the  water,  the  path  made  a 
sharp  angle  and  came  to  an  abrupt  end. 

One  b^  one  the  men  disappeared  around  this  corner  until  it  came  Donald's 
turn,  and  the  next  instant  he  was  standing  in  the  strangest  place' he  had 
ever  seen  in  his  life. 

Before  him  was  a  great  hollow — a  natural  recess  scooped  right  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  In  shape  it  was  like  a  crescent.  A  beaofa,  paved  with  pebbles 
and  big  stones,  served  for  the  floor.  It  followed  the  water's  edge  for  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  extended  almost  as  far  into  the  cavern  at  its 
deepest  part. 

The  place  was  absolutely  impregnable  and  secure  from  discovery,  for  the 
extent  of  the  beach  was  cut  off  at  each  end  by  walls  of  rock  which  fell  sheer 
into  the  water.  Along  the  face  of  the  lower  wall  ran  the  narrow  path  by 
which  the  men  had  come,  but  the  upper  wall  was  as  smooth  as  glass — 
without  a  crevice  or  projection. 

Far  overhead  was  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  extending  outward  to  such 
a  distance  that  none  could  gaze  down  upon  the  beach  from  the  summit. 

And  upon  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river — which  at  this  point  was  a 
seething  whirlpool  plunging  madly  amid  jagged  rocks— 'towered  high 
pinnacles,  rising  sheer  from  the  water  and  heavily  timbered.  The  most 
skilled  mountain  climber  could  scarcely  have  gained  access  to  their  tops. 

In  short,  the  spot  chosen  by  these  escaped  convicts  for  their,  place  of 
refuge  was  absolutely  safe  from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  Cossacks. 

These  points  Donald  noted  at  a  brief  glance,  and  then  he  gave  his  attention 
to  the  scene  before  him,  which  was  well  calculated  to  excite  his  interest 
and  curiosity. 

One  comer  of  the  cavern  was  filled  up  with  stuff  that  must  have  been 
plundered  from  travelers  and  post  stations  along  the  great  Siberian  road — 
innumerable  cases  of  biscuit  and  dried  meats,  canned  goods  and  salted  fish, 
"hampers  of  wine,  kegs  of  vodka^  and  a  vast  store  of  arms  and  ammunition. 

Against  the  rear  wall  of  the  cavern  were  great  masses  of  fir  and  spruce 
boughs — evidently  used  for  bedding — and  a  stack  of  military  blankets,  all 
neatly  rolled  up. 

The  only  apparent  occupants  of  the  place  when  Valbort  and  his  band 
arrived  were  two  rough  looking  men  toasting  their  limbs  over  a  cheerful 
wood  fire,  but  a  moment  later  a  more  striking  figure  appeared  t^n  the  scene 
from  behind  a  great  rock  in  the  farthest  comer  of  the  cavern. 
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The  newcomer  was  a  man  of  massive  build  and  herculean  proportions, 
between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  to  judge  from  his  iron  gray  beard  and 
mustache,  though  his  fiery  eyes  and  elastic  step  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
much  younger  man. 

His  features  bore  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  crime  and  desperation,  and 
on  his  smooth  white  forehead  was  a  long  purple  scar. 

One  glance  at  this  strange  mark  sent  a  shudder  through  Donald  from 
head  to  foot,  and  in  an  instant  memory  flashed  into  his  mind,  word  for  word, 
the  proclamation  he  had  seen  tacked  up  on  the  gateway  of  the  post  station. 
The  identification  was  complete  in  every  particular,  and  left  no  room  for 
doubt. 

The  man  before  him — the  leader  of  this  band  of  convicts — ^was  the 
famous  assassin  and  Terrorist,  Peodor  Baranok,  who  had  escaped  from 
the  mines  of  Kara  more  than  n  year  before,  and  on  whose  head  was  set  a 
price  of  5,000  rubles. 

Donald^s  startled  features  attracted  the  attention  of  Baranok.  He  strode 
towards  him,  but  suddenly  changed  his  mind  and  turned  aside  to  greet  some 
of  the  newly  joined  members  of  the  band. 

Meanwhile,  under  Valbort's  supervision,  more  wood  was  heaped  on  the 
fire,  and  cooking  vessels  were  brought  forward,  preparatory  to  getting 
supper. 

The  sun  was  no^V  out  of  siglit.     Night  was  at  hand. 


Chapter  XVI. — In  a  Tight  Placs. 

It  was  a  strange  iand  weird  scene  that  lay  before  Donald's  eyes  a  few 
moments  later.  Close  to  the  fire,  in  the  narrow  radius  of  light  which  made 
the  surrounding  darkqess  seem  all  the  blacker,  squatted  the  convicts,  some 
with  their  backs  against  the  wall  of  the  cavern,  and  some  leaning  on  the 
large  stones  that  were  scattered  about  profusely. 

Two  or  three  officiated  as  cooks  or  helpers  and  passed  around  tin  cups 
of  steaming  tea,  plates  of  biscuit,  and  slices  of  broiled  meat  that  had  the  odor 
and  taste  of  venison. 

The  men  ate  greedily — for  it  was  their  first  meal  in  many  hours — and  all 
the  while  they  talked  volubly,  and  with  such  freedom,  that  Donald  gleaned 
much  interesting  information. 

He  learned,  for  one  thing,  that  the  daughter  of  General  TichimirofE  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  cavern,  and  that  the  party  who  carried  her  oflF  had  successfully 
eluded  the  pursuing  Cossacks. 

It  was  not  hard  to  guess  where  the  girl  was  concealed,  for  presently 
Baranok  himself  filled  a  tray  with  food  and  disappeared  behind  the  big  rock 
that  Donald  had  noticed  before.  He  reappeared  almost  immediately  and  took 
his  place  by  the  fire. 

Donald  ate  with  as  much  gusto  as  the  rest,  but  his  satisfaction  was  marred 
when  he  discovered  that  the  convict  Gross,  who  sat  opposite,  was  watching 
hiffl  closely. 

Although  they  had  traveled  together  from  Tomsk  with  the  exile  party. 
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Donald  had  never  exchanged  a  word  with  this  man,  and  in  fact  had  rarely 
been  near  him.  Now  there  was  %  peculiar  light  of  recognition  in  the  con> 
vict's  eyes  which  rendered  Donald  uneasy  and  impressed  him  with  the  belief 
that  something  unpleasant  was  about  to  occur,  though  what  'it  was  likely 
to  be  Donald  could  not  conceive. 

He  assumed  as  careless  and  nonchalant  a  manner  as  possible  under  the 
close  scrutiny,  but  all  satisfaction  in  his  meal  was  gone. 

Suddenly  Gross  rose  to  his  feet  in  such  an  impulsive  manner  that  aU  eyes 
were  instantly  drawn  to  him  and  the  hum  of  conversation  ceased. 

*  *  I  know  you  now, ' '  he  cried  loudly,  pointing  one  hand  at  Donald.  * '  You 
have  no  business  here — you  are  a  traitor.  It  was  you  who  brought  about 
poor  LavroflE's  death." 

Donald  stood  up,  not  knowing  how  to  reply  to  this  charge,  and  the 
convicts  rose  all  around  him,  rage  and  consternation  depicted  on  their  faces. 

•*  Kill  him,  kill  him  ! '»  they  cried.     *'  I>t  the  traitor  die  ! ''   ^ 

But  suddenly  Valbort  forced  his  way  into  the  center  of  the  throng  with 
his  one  arm,  and  ^tood  by  Donald's  side. 

**Hold  on!**  he  said  loudly.  **Give  this  man  a  chance  to  explain. 
You  have  no  right  to  accuse  him,  Gross.  I  was  present  on  the  night  Lavroff 
perished,  as  you  all  know,  and  it  was  to  save  Lavroff  that  this  man  went 
back,  instead  of  making  his  escape  with  me,  as  he  might  easily  have  done. 
It  was  for  that  reason  I  chose  him  from  tlie  other  pnsoners  at  the  post 
station. ' ' 

The  murmur  of  approval  that  greeted  this  speech  was  short  lived,  for 
Gross  vehemently  insisted  that  Donald  was  a  traitor. 

**Howdo  you  know  that  this  man  went  back  to  save  Lavroff?**  he 
replied  angrily  to  Valbort.  '*  I  tell  you  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  he  went 
back  to  save  the  officer  with  whom  Lavroff  was  struggling,  and  it  was 
through  this  interference  that  Lavroff  was  unable  to  get  away  and  was 
shot.  This  man  was  struck  by  Lavroff*s  knife,  and  was  in  the  hospital  of 
the  Tomsk  prison  for  a  day  or  two.  I  saw  him  there  myself,  when  I  was 
laid  up  with  fever,  and  I  heard  the  guards  telling  the  story  I  have  just 
been  telling  you.  Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it  !  He  is  to  blame  for  Lavroff* s 
death,  and  unless  we  put  him  out  of  the  way  he  will  find  an  opportunity  for 
more  treachery.'* 

Valbort  came  close  up  to  Donald  and  caught  him  by  the  shoulders,  so  that 
their  faces  were  close  together. 

''Does  this  man  lie  or  does  he  tell  the  truth?"  he  demanded  fiercely. 
'*  Speak,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you  !  '* 

One  swift  glance  at  the  surging  mob  of  convicts  showed  Donald  with 
whom  their  sympathies  lay.     They  believed  every  word  that  Gross  had  said. 

It  was  a  terrible  situation,  and  yet,  even  in  this  moment  of  trial  and 
suspense,  Donald  realized  that  he  must  tell  the  truth — that  he  could  gain 
only  a  temporary  respite  by  denying  Gross*  statement. 

He  resolved  to  appeal  to  Baranok  and  tell  him  the  whole  story  of  his 
"^misfortunes,  but  even  before  this  resolve  was  made  his  helpless  attitude  -and 
pale  face  confirmed  the  convicts*  belief  in  his  guilt. 
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They  crowded  around  him,  forcing  Valbf>rt  aside,  and  in  an  instaht  long 
knives  were  flashing  in  the  firelight,  and  the  cavern  echoed  with  hoarse 
cries  of,  **  Kill  the  traitor  !     Avenge  Lavroff  !  " 

In  vain  Valbort  and  Baranok  attempted  to  still  the  excitement.  The 
men  were  like  tigers,  hungry  for  blood,  and  in  their  present  mood  a  loaded 
cannon  could  scarcely  have  held  them  at  bay. 

Donald  believed  that  his  last  moment  had  come,  but  with  the  instinct  of 
self  defense  that  seldom  deserts  a  man  in  the  most  hopeless  of  situations,  he 
took  advantage  of  a  gap  in  the  crowd  to  gain  a  large  rock  and  plant  his 
back  firmly  against  it.  Then  he  faced  the  flashing  knives  and  savage  faces, 
longing  for  a  weapon  with  which  to  defend  himself. 

His  enemies  crowded  close  upon  him,  but  none  were  bold  enough  to 
strike  the  first  blow.  So  far  they  contented  themselves  with  threats  and 
imprecations  and  brandishing  of  knives. 

'*  Stop  !  *'  cried  Valbort,  in  so  loud  and  commanding  a  voice  that  the  mob 
involuntarily  became  silent.  **I^t  us 'first  know  who  this  man  is  before 
we  take  his  life.  If  he  has  no  claim  to  be  one  of  us,  then  you  can  do 
your  will." 

*'  Yes,  yes  !  "  cried  a  dozen  voices.  **  Let  him  tell  his  name  !  What 
was  his  crime  against  the  government?  '* 

The  ominous  knives  were  partially  lowered  and,  amid  utter  silence,  every 
eye  was  turned  expectantly  on  Donald. 

Baranok  and  Valbort  were  as  eager  as  the  rest  to  hear  his  reply. 

For  a  moment  Donald  turned  dizzy.  He  seemed  to  feel  the  sharp  knives 
piercing  his  flesh.  What  could  he  tell  these  savage  men  that  would  soften 
their  mood  and  obtain  for  him  a. lease  of  life? 

They  would  not  listen  to  the  truth — that  was  certain.  What  mattered 
it  to  them  that  he  was  an  American  and  suffering  in  some  one  else's  place  ? 
If  he  proclaimed  himself  as  Donald  Chumleigh  they  would  laugU  at  him — 
and  swiftly  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

Suddenly  a  wild  idea  flashed  into  his  mind.  He  would  tell  them  that  he 
was  Serge  Masloff.  Who  Serge  Masloff  was  he  knew  not,  but  he  felt 
instinctively  that  the  name  must  be  known  to  some  of  these  men.  At  all 
events,  the  ruse  was  worth  trying.  It  might  gain  for  him  a  temporary 
respite. 

Irater  on,  if  necessary,  he  could  confess  the  truth  to  Baranok  and  throw 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  this  famous  Terrorist. 

These  thoughts  passed  through  Donald's  mind  in  much  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  put  them  on  paper.  There  was  no  time  to  spare,  for  the  men  were 
growing  impatient. 

The  hesitation,  short  as  it  was,  seemed  to  them  suspicious. 
Whj'  don't  he  speak?  "  growled  some  one. 
He  dare  not,"  spoke  up  another.     "  He  has  nothing  to  tell  us." 

Donald  quietly  raised  one  hand  and  the  mutterings  subsided. 

**  You  demand  my  name,'*  he  said  firmly.  **  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  It 
is  Serge  Masloff.  * ' 

As  the  words  fell  from  his  lips  the  silence  was  so  intense  that  a  pin  might 
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have  b^n  heard  to  drop.     In  the  upturned  faces  Donald  read  amazement, 
joy,  incredulity,  and  in  some  few  unmistakable  anger. 

Among  these  latter  was  Valbort.  He  sprang  forward,  and  with  one  hand 
seized  Donald  roughly  by  the  throat. 

**  You  dog  of  a  liar,*'  he  cried,  **  you  are  no  more  Serge  Masloff  than  I 
am.  Don't  think  to  deceive  us  in  that  way.  Tell  me  your  real  name, 
quick,  or  I  won*t  answer  for  your  life  !  " 

Before  Donald  could  utter  a  sound  or  fling  off  the  choking  grasp  of  his 
assailant  an  amazing  thing  occurred.  With  a  hoarse  cry  Peodor  Baranok 
dashed  through  the  circle  of  men,  and  seizing  Pierre  Valbort  in  his  powerful 
arms  he  hurled  him  to  one  side  with  such  violence  that  he  rolled  into  the 
fire,  scattering  the  burning  brands  in  every  direction. 

Then  Baranok  stood  in  front  of  Donald  so  as  to  shield  him  with  his  body, 
pnd  drawing  a  great  long  bladed  knife  from  his  side  he  faced  the  wondering 
crowd  with  flashing  eyes  and  passion  distorted  face. 

*'The  first  man  who  dares  to  come  forward  I'll  spit  like  a  dog,"  he 
cried  hotly.  ' '  You  must  walk  over  my  dead  body  to  touch  this  defenseless 
prisoner.  You  heard  the  name  that  he  gave,  and  you  know  well — some  of 
you  at  least — what  it  means  to  me  if  he  is  telling  the  truth — if  he  really  is 
Sefge  Masloff. ' ' 

Here  his  voice  grew  husky  and  broke  <)own  in  a  sob,  while  a  tear  trickled 
down  his  cheek. 

The  convicts  were  thunderstruck  at  this  emotion  on  the  part  of  their 
dreaded  leader.  They  put  their  weapons  away  and  waited  to  see  what 
would  happen  next. 

**  I'm  in  a  nice  fix  now,"  thought  Donald,  with  a  shudder.  **  This  is  out 
of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire  with  a  vengeance.  I  wish  I  had  stuck  to  the 
truth." 

As  Barslnok  faced  his  men  with  unchanged  mien,  still  mistrustful  of  an 
attack,  Pierre  Valbort  limped  sullenly  forward  and  halted  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance from  the  man  who  had  treated  him  so  brutally. 

**  I  want' a  word  with  you,  Feodor  Baranok,"  he  said  loudly.  **  You  are  a 
reasonable  man,  and  I  know  you  will  listen  to  me.  I  forgive  you  the 
assault.  You  did  not  know  what  you  were  doing ;  and  besides,  you  had  some 
provocation.     What  I  want  to  say  is  this : 

*  *  It  is  some  years,  is  it  not,  since  you  have  laid  eyes  upon  Serge  Masloff — 
in  fact,  the  last  time  you  saw  him  he  was  an  infant  ?  Very  well.  I  have 
known  him  for  five  years  more,  and  in  that  interval  I  have  been  with  him 
many  times.  You  must  admit  that  ako.  It  is  true  that  Serge  Masloff  was 
caught  and  is  somewhere  now  in  Siberia,  though  we  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  him.  But  that  man  there  is  not  Serge  Masloff,  nor  does  he  even 
resemble  him.  If  you  wish  more  convincing  proof  question  him  and  see  if 
he  can  answer  correctly." 

The  convicts  testified  their  approval  of  these  words  by  nodding  their 
heads. 

**Yes;  put  him  to  the  test,"  they  muttered.  ''If  he  is  the  real  Serge 
Masloff  he  can  easily  prove  it.     If  he  is  deceiving  us  he  must  die." 
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Fepdor  Baranok  turned  around  and  faced  Donald  with  a  look  in  his  eye 
that  made  the  latter  tremble,  but  before  a  word  was  spoken  something  hap^ 
pened  that  caused  the  momentous  question  of  Serge  Masloff's  identity  to  be 
hratantly  forgotten. 


Chaptkr  XVII. — A  Daring  lUscim. 

In  order  to  fully  explain  the  diversion  that  rescued  Donald  from  a  very 
uncomfortable  predicament,  we  must  go  back  to  that  point  where  Valbort 
was  addressing  Feodor  Baranok.  . 

As  the  men  listened  greedily  to  every  word  that  fell  from  his  lips  their 
backs  were  turned  toward  the  south  end  of  the  cavern,  and  consequently 
they  did  not  see  a  head  peeping  cautiously  from  behind  the  big  rock  which 
led  to  and  concealed  from  view  a  natural  chamber  in  the  rear  of  the  cavern. 

Donald  and  Baranok  faced  in  that  direction,  it  is  true,  but  the  latter  was 
watching  Valbort  with  too  much  intentness  to  think  of  anything  else,  while 
his  broad  back  quite  covered  Donald's  frailer  figure. 

The  head  quietly  surveyed  the  soene  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  the 
owner  of  it  stepped  out  beside  the  rock  and  stood  there  for  a  brief  instant 
in  the  friendly  shadow. 

This  was  Varia  Tichimiroff,  as  the  reader  hasw  probably  already  divined. 
She  was  very  young — hardly  more  than  seventeen — and  her  features  were 
of  that  regal  type  of  beauty  which  is  rarely  seen  save  in  the  highest  circles 
of  Russian  society. 

Her  cheeks,  usually  of  ivory  whiteness,  now  glowed  rosily  with  the  fire 
of  a  desperate  resolve.  Her  eyes  were  a  deep  violet  in  color,  and  were 
shadowed  by  clusters  of  short,  black  curls,  on  top  of  which  rested  a  tiny 
cap  of  costly  black  fur.  A  dress  made  of  some  heavy  brown  material — which 
to  an  experienced  eye  would  at  once  have  proclaimed  its  Parisian  origin — 
fitted  gracefully  her  slender  figure. 

In  her  right  hand  she  held  tightly  a  long  barreled  pistol  which  Bara- 
nok or  one  of  his  men  had  probably  lost,  and  her  whole  bearing  indicated 
determination  to  use  it  if  necessity  demanded. 

Her  pause  in  the  shadow  of  the  rock  was  but  momentary — just  long 
enough  to  show  her  the  splendid  opportunity  of  escape  offered  by  the  attitude 
of  her  captors.  Bending  low,  she  sped  like  a  shadow  along  the  south  \yall  of 
the  cavern  and  gained  the  comer  of  the  beach  without  detection. 

At  that  moment,  when  she  was  about  to  place  foot  on  the  first  step  of 
the  narrow  ledge  which  would  lead  her  to  freedom,  one  of  the  convicts  who 
was  of  quicker  ear  than  his  fellows  caught  the  rustling  of  her  garments  and 
glanced  over  his  shoulder. 

He  proclaimed  his  discovery  by  a  hideous  shout  which  drew  the  attention 
of  all  from  Baranok  and  Donald,  and  then  snatching  a  blazing  brand  from 
the  fire,  rushed  after  the  young  girl. 

The   hoarse  shouting   of  the  men    confused  Varia   for  an   instant,   but 
she  speedily  recovered  her  self  possession  and  sprang  forward  along  the 
perilous  ledge. 
9 
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"Pursue  her  1 "  roared  Feodor  Baranok,  in  a  voice  like  tluinder. 
"  Overtake  her  at  all  hazards,  but  don't  injure  a  hair  of  her  head  !  *' 

A  dozen  men  darted  off  instantly,  but  the  convict  who  had  discovered 
the  girl's  escape  took  the  lead  of  them,  and  so  swiftly  did  his  long  legs  carry 
him  fliat  he  was  almost  upon  the  fugitive  before  she  gained  the  angle  in  the 
narrow  path. 

His  heavy  tread  warned  Varia  of  her  danger.  She  wheeled  about  just 
where  the  path  made  its  perilous  turn,  and  faced  her  pursuer  with  flash- 
ing eyes. 

*'  Keep  back.!  *'  she  cried,  in  a  clear,  ringing  voice.  *'  If  you  come  one 
step  nearer  I  will  shoot  you  ! 

The  man  laughed  brutally,  but  did  not  see  the  weapon  clenched  in  the 
tiny  hand,  and  with  arms  outstretched  to  seize  her  he  sprang  forward. 

The  brave  girl  rested  the  pistol  and  pulled  the  trigger  without  hesitation. 

Bang  !  As  the  sharp  report  echoed  down  the  gorge  the  daring  convict 
clapped  his  hand  to  his  left  arm  with  a  cry  of  pain,  and  would  have  fallen 
from  the  ledge  had  not  a  companion  behind  lent  his  support. 

But  the  weapon  had  been  heavily  charged,  and  the  violent  concussion 
jerked  the  unfortunate  girl  backward. 

She  struggled  vainly  to  retain  her  balance,  but  the  precarious  ledge 
offered  no  foothold,  and  the  cliff  above  her  was  as  smooth  as  glass.  With 
a  cry  of  despair  she  toppled  downward,  and  plunged  into  the  raging  icy  waters 
ten  feet  below. 

This  terrible  catastrophe  was  plainly  revealed  to  all  the  convicts  by  the 
glow  from  the  torches,  which  some  of  those  on  the  ledge  carried. 

Feodor  Baranok  acted  like  one  bereft  of  his  senses.  He  ran  down  to  the 
spot  where  the  beach  terminated  at  the  sheer  face  of  the  cliff,  and  stood 
there  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and  peering  out  on  the  raging  waters. 

**Save  her,  save  her!'*  he  shouted  hoarsely.  **She  must  not  -  perish  ! 
I  will  give  one  thousand  rubles  to  the  man  who  saves  her  life  \ " 

But  even  this  munificent  offer  could  not  tempt  his  followers  to  what 
seemed  certain  death.     Perhaps  they  doubted  if  Feodor  Baranok  owned  such 
■  a  sum  of  money  ! 

At  all  events  they  made  no  movement  to  enter  the  water,  but  crowded 
along  the  shore  with  shouts  and  cries. 

**Why  does  he  not  swim  after  her  himself?"  grumbled  one  man. 
'*  Does  he  think  the  river  would  spare  us  and  not  him  ?  " 

Baranok  still  continued  to  wring  his  hands  and  call  vainly  on  some  one 
to  rescue  the  girl. 

Among  those  who  stood  nearest  him  was  Donald.  He  had  made  his 
way  down  to  the  beach  without  hindrance  or  molestation  from  any.  The 
convicts  were  too  deeply  engrassed  with  the  fate  of  the  girl  to  notice  him. 

He  had  forgotten  the  intense  peril  that  threatened  him  a  moment 
before.  His  heart  was  filled  with  a  dull  agony,  and  he  could  not  shut  out 
from  his  eyes  the  sight  of  that  slender  figure  plunging  down  with  the  river. 
He  knew  that  she  was  beyond  all  help— that  the  mad  torrent  was  whirling 
her  body  farther  away  every  second. 
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All  at  once  an  eager  07- broke  from  Leootef,  who  was  kneeling  on  the 
ledge  just  where  the  path  turned,  holding  his  lighted  torch  downward. 

•*  See  !  There  she  is  !  Her  dress  has  caught  on  a  rock.  She  will  be 
washed  ofif  in  another  second. '  *  . 

On  hearing  this,  Baranok  became  wild  with  excitement.     He  waded  out  - 
from  the  beach  until  the  water  surged  about  his  knees..  Jffut  he  knew  better 
than  t to  go  any  further. 

There  he  stood,  pointing  one  hand  down  the  stream  and  waving  the  other 
toward  those  on  shore. 

"Save  her,  save  her  !  '*  he  entreated.  **  There  she  is,  just  below  that 
rockl'' 

But  the  appeal  fell  on  deaf  ears,  and  when  Baranok  reviled  them  bitterly, 
and  called  them  cowards,  the  men  only  shrugged  their  shoulders. 

Several  of  them,  indeed,  had  darted  back  into  the  cavern  for  a  rope,  but  it 
was  ten  to  one  that  they  would  be  too  late. 

Suddenly  a  man  waded  out  from  the  beach  and  stood  beside  Baranok. 
It  was  Donald.  All  recognized  him,  but  not  a  finger  was  raised  to  bring 
him  back.     Instinctively  they  guessed  his  intention. 

Baranok  showed  no  surprise  when  he  discovered  who  was  beside  him. 

"  There  she  is  !  '*  he  cried  huskily,  pointing  down  among  the  tumbling 
waves.  "Do  you  see  her  ?  You  are  a  good  swimmer,  are  you  not  ?  You 
will  save  her  life  ?  As  for  myself,  I  cannot  swim  a  stroke,  or  I  should  not 
be  standing  here." 

So  this  was  the  cause  of  Bar'anok's  inaction.  Somehow  Donald  felt 
relieved  at  the  discovery.  Cowardice  was  so  incompatible  with  the  character 
and  appearance  of  this  famous  man ! 

He  followed  with  his  eyes  the  direction  of  Baranok' s  hand,  and  his  heart 
throbbed  with  pity  when  he  saw  the  girl  clinging  to  a  half  submerged  rock, 
her  white  face  upturned  to  the  light  of  the  torch  that  Leontef  was  holding 
on  the  ledge  above. 

Her  lips  moved,  but  the  roar  of  the  \vater  drowned  her  feeble  voice. 

Donald  hesitated  for  an  instant  when  he  saw  the  awful  swirl  of  foam  and 
waves  that  lay  before  him,  but  iis  indecision  was  short  lived.  The  heroic 
resolve  that  had  prompted,  him  to  wade  out  from  the  beach  now  forced  him 
forward. 

He  jerked  off  his  coat  and  gave  it  to  Baranok.  Then  he  made  a  step  for- 
ward, and  the  water  came  almost  to  his  waist. 

But  before  he  could  take  the  meditated  plunge,  Baranok  leaned  forward 
and  seized  his  arm. 

"First  tell  me  one  thing,*'  he  whispered  almost  fiercely.  "Are  you 
Serge  Masloff  or  not  ?  Speak  the  truth  without  fear.  No  harm  shall  come 
to  you." 

"  No  !  "  whispered  Donald.     "  I  am  not  Serge  Masloff." 

Then  he  tore  his  arm  loose  and  plunged  out  on  the  crest  of  a  big  wave, 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  steadfastly  on  that  white,  terror  stricken  face  below 
him,  and  breathing  a  silent  prayer  for  help  in  his  perilous  undertaking. 

The  angry  waves  swept  him  away  as  though  he  were  a  feather,  and  bore 
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him — more  by  chance  than  any  skill  of  his  own — straight  upon  th^  rock  to 
which  Varia  was  clinging. 

With  one  hand  he  seized  it,  and  with  the  other  he  caught  the  girl  about 
the  waist,  but  the  next  instant  a  great  wave  washed  them  both  off  into  the 
current,  and  they  were  swept  down  stream,  whirling  over  and  over. 

A  shout  burst  from  the  convicts,  and  then  all  held  their  breath  as  Donald 
and  his  burden  were  carried  into  a  narrow  passage,  whose  waters  sped  lijce 
a  mill  race  between  two  outcropping  ledges  of  rock,  on  whfch  the  waves 
were  beating  furiously. 

Gleaming  ahead  through  the  spray,  Donald  saw  these  rocks  and  knew 
that  just  one  chance  of  life  was  left  him.     With  his  one  hand  he  clasped 
Varia  tighter  to  his  side,  and  with  the  other  snatched  quickly  at  the  rocks 
.as  they  slipped  by  him. 

•  Twice  the  current  tore  him  away  with  bleeding  and  lacerated  fingers, 
but  the  third  time  he  obtained  a  firm  grip  and  swung  round  into  the 
little  eddy  behind  the  rock.  There  he  clung,  in  spite  of  the  pain  and  the 
waves  that  beat  furiously  on  his  face  and  breast.  * 

*'  Courage  !  *'  he  whispered  to  Varia.  "They  will  find  a  way  to  save  us. 
I  won't  let  go!'' 

The  girl  was  perfectly  conscious,  and  when  he  looked  down  her  eyes  met 
his  fearlessly  and  trustfully. 

Above  the  roar  of  the  water  they  could  ho^r  Baranok's  hoarse  voice 
shouting  out  orders,  and  a  moment  later  the  glow  of  torches  shone  down 
from  the  ledge  above. 

Then  the  noosed  end  of  a  rope  was  dropped  by  Donald's  side,  and  bidding 
Varia  take  hold  of  the  rock  so  that  his  arm  might  be  free,  he  managed  to 
get  the  rope  under  her  shoulders,  and  she  was  drawn  ^iftly  and  safely  up 
to  the  ledge.  « 

Again  the  noose  came  down,  and  catching  it  with  both  hands,  Donald 
swung  clear  of  the  rock  and  was  hauled  up  by  Valbort  and  bis  companions. 

Slowly  the  rescued  ones  were  carried  along  the  narrow  ledge  and  down 
into  the  cavern,  where  willing  hands  were  waiting  to  help  them. 


Chapter  XVIII. — Stupendous  Mysteries. 

Donald  was  quickly  divested  of  his  wet  clothes  and  provided  with  dry 
garments,  which,  if  not  a  good  fit,  were  at  least  comfortable. 

Then  Baranok  with  his  own  hands  prepared  him  a  cup  of  hot  vodka  and 
water,  and  bandaged  his  wounded  fingers. 

Varia  had  fortunately  suffered  no  injury  from  her  terrible  experience,  as 
was  shown  by  the  steady  manner  in  which  she  walked  across  the"  cavern, 
indignantly  rejecting  all  offers  of  assistance  and  flashing  her  bright  eyes  on 
her  captors. 

>  * 

She  was  far  more  distressed  by  her  failure  to  escape  than  by  the  peril 
through  which  she  had  just  passed.  She  went  straight  to  her  own  sheltered 
nook  among  the  rocks — where  a  blazing  fire  had  been  buUt  by  Baranok's 
orders — and  was  left  to  herself  there. 
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"  Have  no  fear,  the  girl  is  all  tight/*  said  Baranok,  correctly  interpreting 
Donald's  questioning  glance  ;  **  she  has  her  own  baggage — I  took  good  care 
to  have  that  brought  along — gowns^  .and  rugs  and  blankets — everything 
that  she  needs.  I  willsend  her  something  hot  to  drink"  presently,  when  she 
has  put  on  dry  clothes.  That  was  a  brave  deed  of  yours,  my  friend,  and  I 
won't  forget  it.  Had  that  girl  been  drowned  it  would  have  meant  the 
loss  of "    -  • 

But  what  would  have  been  lost  in  that  event  Baranok  did  not  say.  He 
stopped  short  and  eyed  Donald  keenly  from  head  to  foot. 

'*  I  ^ant  a  talk  with  you,"  he  said  finally.     "  Come  this  way  !  " 

The  gallant  act  just  witnessed  had  changed  the  mood  of  the  convicts, 
and  they  were  sitting  quietly  around  the  fires  when  Donald  rose  and 
accompanied  Baranok  to  the  rear  end  of  the  cavern. 

Their  eyes  followed  him  with  more  of  curiosity  than  ang^^  with  the 
exception  of  Gross,  yhose  face  wore  an  ugly  scowl. 

Baranok  sat  down  on  a  rock,  motioned  Donald  to  a  seat  beside  him,  and 
then  with  a  wave  of  his  arm  he  summoned  Valbort,  who  left  his  companions 
by  the  fire  and  came  quickly  forward. 

*'  Do  yon  still  persist  that  this  man  is  not  Serge  Masloff  ?  "  said  Baranok. 

*'  He  is  not  Serge  Masloff,"  replied  Valbort  doggedly.     **  I  swear  it  !  " 

Baranok  turned  sternly  to  Donald. 

**  You  admitted  that  yourself  a  little  while  ago,"  he  said.  '*Now  why 
did  you  try  to  deceive  us  ?  Why  did  you  assume  the  name  of  Serge  Masloff,  if 
it  is  not  really  your  own.  It  will  be  better  for  you  to  tell  the  whole  truth. 
If  you  do  I  will  promise  to  protect  you." 

Baranok  spoke  as  though  he  still  had  a  lingering  belief  that  Donald 
actually  was  Serge  Masloff,  in  spite  of  his  own  and  Valbort's  evidence  to 
the  contrary. 

Donald  saw  clearly  that  his  best  course  would  be  to  relate  the  whole 
story  of  his  adventures,  and  to  tell  the  truth  he  rather  welcomed  the 
opportunity. 

Without  hesitation  he  plunged  into  the  narrative  and  related  everything 
without  reserve — the  object  of  his  visit  to  Russia,  his  encounter  with  the 
real  Serge  Masloff  at  Wirballen,  his  conviction  without  trial  and  sentence  to 
Siberia,  and  the  true  facts  of  the  affair  in  the  Tomsk  prison — this  latter  not 
without  hesitation,  for  it  was  equivalent  to  admitting  the  correctness  of  the 
charges  made  by  the  convict  Gross. 

Baranok  and  Valbort  listened  to  Donald's  story  with  the  utmost  amaze- 
ment, and  when  he  concluded  they  could  only  stare  at  him  in  silence. 

**  It  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  I  ever  heard!"  exclaimed  Baranok 
finally. 

**  Marvelous,  indeed  1  "  asserted  Valbort.  *'  Such  a  thing  could  happen 
in  no  country  but  Russia.  Well,  since  this  man  is  suffering  in  Serge 
Masloff' s  place,  it  is  our  duty  to  protect  him.  We  need  not  tell  the  others 
that  Gross  was  right  in  his  accusation." 

'*  No,  that  is  true,"  said  Baranok.  **  Their  rage  is  over  and  they  will 
accept  any  explanation  tjiat  we  choose  to  make." 
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*'  Who  is  this  Serge  Masloff  ?  '*  asked  Donald  suddenly.  ''  I  know  no 
more  about  him  now  than  I  did  when  we  met  ou  the  bridge  at  Wirballen." 

Baranok  did  not  reply.  He  was  gazing  moodily  on  the  ground  with  his 
arms  folded  across  his  breast. 

**  Serge  MaslofiF  is  a  brave  and  famous  Nihilist,"  said  Valbort,  glancing 
quickly  at  his  silent  companion.  *'He  stands  high  in  the  regard  of  the 
revolutionary  party  and  equally  high  in  the  hatred  of  the  government— as 
you  have  good  cause  to  know      Is  he  still  at  liberty,  do  you  think  ?  " 

**  He  ought  to  be,"  replied  Donald  bitterly.  '*  He  carried  ofiE  my  pass- 
port, clothes,  and  baggage — everything  I  owned.  It  would  be  k  simple 
matter  for  him  to  get  out  of  Russia  or  even  to  return  to  St.  Petersburg  with 
perfect  safety,  provided  he  was  disguised." 

Baranok  looked  up  with  a  half  smile  on  his  face. 

*'I  hc^  the  scoundrel  will  be  caught,"  resumed  Donald  passionately. 
*  *  I  hope  he  will  be  made  to  suflFer  all  that  I  have  sufiEered.  Lifelong  toil  at 
the  mines  is  too  good  for  him  !" 

A  low,  inarticulate  sound  issued  from  Baranok' s  lips,  and  he  glanced  up 
in  such  a  ferocious  manner  that  Donald  drew  back  in  alarm  and  repented  his 
imprudent  words. 

Valbort  laid  his  hand  on  his  leader's  shoulder. 

"  Be  careful  !  "  he  whispered,  in  so  low  a  tone  that  Donald  did  not  catch 
the  words.      *'  Be  careful,  Feodor,  and  restrain  yourself  !  " 

This  strange  warning  had  a  speedy  effect  on  Baranok.  His  face  assumed 
its  usual  expression,  and  he  looked  straight  at  Donald. 

**  Your  story  bears  the  stamp  of  truth,"  he  said,  '*  but  as  you  claim  to 
be  an  American,  how  does  it  happen  that  j^ou  speak  our  tongue  so  well  ? 
And  your  name — you  have  not  yet  told  us  that. ' ' 

*'  I  am  an  American,"  replied  Donald,  **  but  not  by  birth.  I  was  bom 
in  St.  Petersburg  and  lived  there  for  some  j-ear.s  with  my  parents — until 
they  returned  to  the  United  States.     My  name  is  Donald  Chumleigh " 

'*  What  !"  cried  Baranok,  in  a  voice  that  rang  through  the  cavern. 
'*  Your  name  is  Donald  Chumleigh  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  said  Donald,  amazed  at  the  effect  of  his  words;  **that  is  my 
name.     Why  do  you  ask  ?     Have  you  heard  it  before  ?  " 

Baranok  did  not  reply.  His  lips  were  working  convulsively  and  his 
ej'es  were  riveted  on  Donald  with  an  intensity  of  gaze  that  made  the  latter 
shudder. 

His  body  swayed  to  and  fro  as  though  his  strength  was  giving  way. 
Pierre  Valbort  was  in  a  similar  state  of  stupefaction.  He  leaned  against  the 
cavern  wall  with  a  black  stare  of  amazement  on  his  pallid  features. 

**  And  so  you  are  Donald  Chumleigh  !  "  gasped  Baranok  hoarsely.  "  The 
son  of  Anson  Chumleigh,  the  American  merchant?" 

**  Anson  Chumleigh  was  my  father,"  replied  Donald. 

Before  he  could  say  more  Valbort  sprang  forward  and  drew  Baranok  off 
into  a  dark  corner  of  the  cavern,  where  they  conversed  for  a  moment  or  two 
in  low,  excited  tones,  and  then  rejoined  Donald,  who  had  been  watching 
them,  meanwhile,  with  the  utmost  amazement. 
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Baranok  \vas  his  old  self  again.  All  trace  of  agitation  had  disappeared, 
and  his  manner  was  quiet  and  stern.  ^  •     ' 

**  It  was* only  natural  that  I  should  be  overcome  for  a  moment,"  he  said  to 
Donald.  '*  I  knew  your  father  by  name — that  was  all — but  the  mention  of 
him  recalled  memories  of  my  early  life.  Ah,  how  long  ago  that  was  !  I 
have  been  in  Siberia  for  more  than  twenty  years/' 

Baranok' s  voice  grew  husky  and^he  paused  a  moment. 

**  It  was  a  great  surprise  to  learn  that -you  were  a  son  ni  Anson  Chum- 
leigh,*'  he  continued.  "It  were  better  for  you  to  have  remained  at 
home.  Those  who  come'  voluntarily  to  Russia  are  fools.  I  am  sorry  for 
\your  misfortunes,  but  I  do  not  see  that  I  can  help  you  in  any  way.  If  you 
remain  here  you  must  be  one  of  us — bound  by  an  oath  to  join  .in  all  our 
undertakings.  As^'ou  probably  suspect,  w^e  are  all  convicts  who  have 
escaped  from  prison  and  from  the  mines." 

**  But  can't  you  set  me  free,"  pleaded  Donald,  *'  if  I  take  an  oath  to 
divulge  nothing  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  ?  If  I  could  only  get  to  Irkutsk 
and  obtain  audience  with  some  high  official  I  could  convince  him  that  my 

story  was  true  and "     He  stopped  short,  suddenly  jremembering  to  whom 

ie^was  speaking. 

**  Tomorrow  I  will  decide  what  to  do  with  you,"  said  Baranok,  with  a 
hasty  glance  at  Vall)ort.'  i'  You  had  better  get  some  sleep  now.  Take  a 
blanket  and  get  as  near  the  fires  as  possible." 

This  signified  the  interview  to  be  at  an  end,  so  Donald  left  his  com- 
panions, and  after  much  trouble  found  a  space  near  one  of  the  fires. 

The  convicts,  Wrapped  up  in  blankets,  were  scattered  all  about  the  floor  of 
the  cavern,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  were  sleeping.  Two  men  armed  with 
rifles  were  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  ledge,  and  another  stood  near  the 
cluster  of  rocks  which  sheltered  the  young  Russian  g^rl. 

Out  on  the  river  the  wind  blew  and  the  water  swept  with  an  endless  roar 
over  its  rocky  bed. 

For  a  long  time  Donald  remained  awake,  pondering  over  the  strange 
things  he  had  witnessed  that  evening.  What  connection  was  there  between 
Serge  Masloff  and  Baranok  that  could  call  fotth  those  feeling  words  from  the 
latter  when  he  said  to  Valbort,  *'  Vou  know  what  it  means  to  me  if"this  man 
is  really  Serge  Masloff? ' ' 

Again,  why  should  both  Valbort  and  Baranok  be  so  tremendously  agitated 
at  the  mention  of  Donald's  real  name?  Why  did  their  faces  turn  pale  and 
their  eyes  dilate  with  am^ement,  and  why  did  they  go  aside  and  carry  on 
that  low,  excited  conversation  ? 

That  some  deep  meaning  lay  in  all  this  Donald  was  convinced,  but  his 
efforts  to  solve  the  mystery  were  in  vain,  and  at  last  he  fell  asleep,  worn  out 
by  the  disturbing  nature  of  his  thoughts. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  secluded  comer  of  a  cavern  a  long  and  secret  interview 
took  place  between  Feodor  Baranok  and  Pierre  Valbort,  and  all  that  was 
said  at  that  interview  related  to  Donald. 

It  was  close  to  midnight  when  the  two  convicts  separated  to  seek  their 
respective  sleeping  places. 
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"The  greatest  master  of  fiction  could  never  invent  anythitfg  like  this,'* 
said  Baranok  impressively. 

'  *  It  is  incredible  1  I  can  hardly  believe  it  true  !  To  think  that  of  all 
men  in  this  wide  world  Anson  Chumleigh's  son  should  have  blundered  into 
the  shoes  of  Serge  MaslofiE !  And  Count  Vasily  Dagmar — what  would  be  his 
feelings,  Valbort,  if  he  knew  the  truth  ?  There  are  but  three  men  today 
who  do  know  it — you,  I,  and  Serge  M^sloff,  We  must  guard  our  secret 
well  or  some  time- it  will  be  revealed.'* 

**  You  are  determined,  then,  to  do  this  thing?"  asked  Valbort  uneasily. 

Baranok's  face  darkened,  and  he  looked  keenly  at  his  companion.' 

**  There  is  no  other  way,"  he  said.  **  The  lad  must  die.  You  know  my/ 
feelings  in  this  matter,  Valbort.  I  am  more  than  certain  that  Serge  Mask>S 
has  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  and  is  carrying  on  the  good  work  in  perfect 
safety,  since  the  police  believe  him  to  be  far  away  in  Siberia.  I  would  com- 
mit any  deed  rather  than  imperil  him  now,  for,"  as  you  alone  know,  I  want  to 
see  Russia  again  before  long,  and  if  he  is  there  I  shall  join  him. 

* '  As  for  Donald  Chumleigh — we  will  continue  to  call  him  by  that  time — 
whether  we  should  allow  him  to  go  at  will,  or  in  accordance  with  your  plan, 
hand  him  over  to  the  authorities  at  the  nearest  post  station,  he  would  .in 
either  event  find  some  one  sooner  or  later  to  listen  to  and  believe  his  story, 
and  in  the  investigation  that  would  surely  follow  Serge  Masloff  would  be 
apprehended  or  compelled  to  flee  from  Russia  forever.  I  tell  you,  Valbort, 
my  mind  is  made  up.  Absolute  safety  can  be  purchased  for  Serge  Masloff  only 
at  the  cost  of  Denald  Chumleigh' s  life, 

"And  have  I  not  another  cause  to  hate  him  ?  By  talking  his  life  do  I 
not  have  the  satisfaction  of  paying  off  the  old  score  against  his  father  f  He 
must  die  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  I  would  save  him  if  I  could,  for  he  is  a 
brave  lad  and  did  me  a  ser\-ice  by  rescuing  the  girl.  But  all  that  counts  for 
nothing  when  Masloff's  life  is  at  stake.  Why  did  the  young  fool  not  stay  at 
home?" 

"  He  would  be  better  off  had  he  done  so,"  said  Valbort  g^nily.  "  Your 
wishes  are  law,  Feodor.     The  deed  shall  be  done  !  " 

"And  well  done,"  said  the  other,  with  a  scowL  "No  blundering, 
remembrf.  And  now  for  sleep.  Tomorrow  may  be  an  eventful  day,  for  I 
am  expecting  the  messenger  from  Irkutsk  at  every  hour.  *  * 


Chapter.  XIX. — Foui.  Murder. 

Feodor  Baranok  was  a  thoroughly  wicked  and  unscrupulous  man. 
Seven  times  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  he  had  escaped  from  the  mines, 
and  six  times  had  he  been  retaken  and  dragged  back  to  endure  the  harshest 
of  punishments  for  his  offense. 

But  on  the  seventh  occasion — a  year  previous  to  the  incidents  recently  nar- 
rated— he  eluded  the  authorities  and  eventually  reached  the  desolate  region 
lying  to  the  northwest  of  Irkutsk,  where  the  discovery  of  this  secure  hiding 
place  on  the  bank  of  the  Angara  River  suggested  to  him  the  daring  plan  that 
ultimately  attained  such  success. 


«* 
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The  eight  companions  that  had  escaped  with  him  formed  the  nucleus  of 
his  band,  and  it  was  augmented  from  time  to  time  by  fresh  arrivals,  as  in 
the  case  of  Valbort,  Leontef,  and  Gross,  and  more  recently  by  the  daring 
attack,  on  the  post  station. 

Yet  so  cleverly  had  Baranok  conducted  his  operations  during  the  past 
year  that  the  Siberian  Authorities,  in  their  arrogance  and  blind  ignorance, 
never  for  an  instant  -dreamed  that  the  occasional  assaults  on  travelers  and 
provision  trains  were  committed  by  an  organized  band  of  escaped  convicts 
who  had  a  refuge  close  by  in  the  mountains,  or  that  the  terrible  Feodor 
Baranok  himself  was  the  leader,  until  the  assault  on  the  post  station  and  the 
abduction  of  General  Tichimiroff's  daughter  forced  the  truth  upon  their 
unwilling  minds. 

For  several  months  past  the  band  had  been  looking  forward  to  and  pre- 
paring for  a  deed  of  unusual  magnitude — nothing  less  than  the  capture  of 
the  traUvSport  train  of  gold  which  they  hne^  went  westward  from  the  mines 
every  year. 

One  of  Baranok' s  own  men  was  in  Irkutsk  disguised  as  a  traveling  mer- 
chant, and  as  the  transport  train  always  moved  slowly  and  only  by  day,  he 
would  have  plenty  of  time  to  precede  it  and  bring  the  news  of  its  starting 
to  his  companions. 

None  had  been  more  eager  than  Baranok  himself  to  capture  this  rich 
prize,  but  during  the  past  week  his  feelings  had  changed,  and  he  had 
resolved  on  a  new  and  selfish  plan,  suggested  to  him  by  the  discovery  that 
General  Tichimiroff,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  ^vas  to  make  a  journey 
westward  from  Irkutsk. 

As  has  been  showm,  he  promptly  took  the  initial  steps  by  abducting  the 
girl  and  taking  her  to  the  cavern,  explaining  to  his  unsuspecting  com- 
panions that  he  wished  to  hold  her  as  a  hostage  against  a  time  of  need. 

In  reality  Baranok's  plan  was  simply  this  :  He  was  intensely  anxious  to 
get  back  to  Russia,  and  he  hoped  to  procure  a  free  pardon  from  General 
Tichimiroff — whose  influence  was  suflBcient  to  obtain  it — by  promising,  if  it 
w^  granted,  to  deliver  up  his  daughter  uninjured,  and  if  not,  to  take 
her  life.  / 

As  matters  stood  now  Baranok  h^  every  prospect  of  success,  provided 
he  could  keep  the  girl  safely  utjtil  the  search  that  was  sure  to  be  made  had 
partly  subsided. 

The  capture  of  the  transport  train,  if  it  proved  successful,  might 
endanger  his  chances  ;  but  he  knew  better  than  to  attempt  to  thwart  his 
men  in  this  direction,  so  he  made  the  traitorous  resolve  that  in  case  his  first 
proposition  to  General  Tichimiroff  should  not  be  accepted,  he  would  offer 
as  an  additional  bribe  to  reveal  the  hiding  place  of  the  stolen  gold. 

Baranok  cared  little  for  the  fact  that  his  contemplated  plan  involved  the 
betrayal  of  his  companions.  He  was  perfectly  willing  to  sacrifice  them  on 
the  chance  of  obtaining  a  pardon  and  returning  in  perfect  safety  to  the 
home  he  had  not  seen  for  twenty  years. 

This,  then,  was  the  situation  at  the  time  of  the  interview  recorded  in  the 
last  chapter  between  Baranok  and  Valbort. 
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At  daybreak  on  th^  following  morning  one  of  the  men — who  had  been 
absent  duritig  the  night — came  with  a  message  for  Baranok  which  put  that 
individual  in  a  decidedly  bad  humor. 

It  was  more  than  likely  that  Cossacks  were  in  the  vicinity,  for  no  fires 
were  built  all  day  long,  and  Donald  was  placed  in  a  secluded  corner  of  the 
cavern  and  sternly  commanded  to  stay  there  and  to*  hold  no  communication 
with  any  one. 

This  state  of  afiEairs  lasted  7or  three  days,  during  which  period  a  constant 
watchfulness  was  maintained,  and  there  was  much  suffering  from  cold. 

Varia  was  kept  in  strict  seclusion,  and  Donald  did  not  even  get  a  glimpse 
of  her.  On  the  fourth  day  fir.es  were  built  as  'usual,  and  the  men  secovered 
their  spirits.     The  cloud,  whatever  it  was,  had  gone  by. 

Two  more  days  dragged  monotonously  along,  and  then  came  a  change. 

At  sunset  a  stranger  arrived — a  man  more  richly  and  warmly  dressed 
than  the  members  of  the  band,  Kut  -he  was  evidently  one  of  them,  for  they 
received  him  with  delight,  and  dragged  him  to  the  fire  and  plied  him  with 
food  and  questions — the  former  of  which  he  seemed  to  want  badly — ^until 
Baranok  interfered  and  took  him  away. 

The  convicts  had  a  long  and  earnest  conference  that  night,  a^  which  the 
stranger  was  the  center  of  attraction,  and  in  which  all  took  part,  except  the 
guards,  who  kept  an  eye  on  Varia's  comer  and  on  Donald  as  well,  for 
the  latter  had  been  subjected  to  strict  surveillance  during  the  last  few  days. 

He  wondered  now  what  all  this  excitement  meant,  but  his  vague  surmises 
were  far  from  the  truth. 

'  He  thought  the  visit  was  connected  with  the  search  that  the  Cossacks 
were  making  for  Baranok  and  his  band,  but  in  reality  the  man  was  the  long 
expected  messenger,  and  h^  brought  news  to  the  effect  that  the  transport 
train  of  gold  was  to  have  started  from  Irkutsk  on  the  day  after  he  left  there, 
so  that  by  this  time  it  must  be  well  on  its  way. 

What  took  place  that  night  Donald  did  not  see,  for  he  fell  asleep  before 
the  conference  ended. 

He  was  rudely  wakened  very  early  in  the  morning — while  it  was  yet 
dark — by  none  other  than  Baranok  himself. 

**  Go  and  get  something  to  eat,"  %aid  the  latter.  '*  You  will  leave  in  a 
few  minutes.  My  men  have  instructions  to  take  you  to  the  post  road  and 
set  you  free.  But  you  must  swear  never  to  reveal  anything  you  have  seen 
or  heard  here,  or  attempt  to  guide  any  one  to  the  place." 

Donald  readily  took  tne  required  oath  and  expressed  his  gratitude  in 
warm  terms. 

**  No  need  for  thanks,"  said  Baranok  gruffly.  *'  You  should  never  have 
been  brought  here,  in  the  first  place.  But  don't  delay  if  you  wish  any 
breakfast." 

Donald  was  not  hungry,  but  he  went  down  to  the  fires  and  was  served 
with  biscuit  and  a  can  of  hot  tea. 

He  was  surprised  at  the  number  of  men  who  were  to  escort  him  to  the 
post  road,  for  no  less  than  sixteen  of  the  convicts  were  standing  about  the 
fires,  all  in  marching   order,  with  heavy  coats,   caps,  and  high  boots,  and 
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armed  both  with  rifles  and  pistols.     Some'  of  them  had  bags  of  provisions 
strapped  to  their  backs. 

■ 

Donald  bad  hardl}'  finished  his  tea  and  biscuit  when  the  order  came  to 
start,  and  witjiout  delay  the  convicts  climbed  to  the  \edgp  and  crept  along 
the  narrow  path  one  at  a  time. 

The  stranger  who  had  arrived  on  the  previous  evening  led  off  and  was 
followed  by  Valbort  and  Gross,  while  Donald  came  next.  Baranok  was  not 
with  the  party.     He  remained  behind  to  guard  his'fair  captive. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  valley  where 
Donald's  captors  had  joined  their  companions  nearly  a  week  before.  It  was 
bitterly  cold,  and  snow  was  beginnhig  to  fall  with  a  persistency  that  indi- 
cated a  storm  of  long  duration. 

Instead  of  turning  up  the  valley  the  convicts  followed  the  shore  of  the 
Angara  River — for  such  this  stream  was — until  the  rocky  banks  began  to 
draw  close  to  the  water.      Then  three  long  boats  were  dragged  out   from 
their  hiding  places  in  the  fissures  of  the  cliff,  and  the  journey  was  continued ! 
by  means  of  them. 

Where  thte  convicts  could  have  obtained  the  boats  was  a  niystery  to 
Donald.     They  were  firmly  built  and  had  ample  room  for  six  or  eight  men. 

AH  day  long  the  little  fleet  drifted  down  the  rapid  stream.  No  paddling 
necessary  except  to  guide  the  boats  through  the  rapids,  and  this  was  per- 
formed with  a  skill  that  proved  their  familiarity  with  the  course. 

For  nearly  the  whole  distance  the  Angara  flowed  through  a  gloomy 
gorge.  On  both  sides  were  cliffs  of  such  height  and  steepness  that  their 
timbered  crests  seemed  to  almost  meet  overhead. 

Donald  was  in  the  foremost  boat  in  company  with  Valbort,  Gross,  and 
three  others,  but  he  paid  little  attention  to  what  was  going  on  around  him, 
or  to  the  conversation  of  his  companions.  His  mind  was  a  prey  to  reflections 
of  the  njost  harassing  nature. 

He  bitterly  reproached  himself  for  accepting  so  readily  Baranok's  offer 
of  freedom,  and  leaving  to  her  fate  the  young  girl  whose  life  he  had  saved. 
Had  he  remained  in  the  cavern,  he  reflected,  they  might  have  found  some 
means  of  escaping  together,  and  now  by  his  oath  he  had  rendered  himself 
powerless  to  help  her — ^powerless  to  give  any  clue  or  assistance  to  her  friends. 

All  daylong  he  worried  over  the  fate  of  this  unfortunate  girl,  debating 
with  himself  whether  he  would  be  justified  in  breaking  his  oath. 

He  gave  no  thought  to  the  perils  that  lay  in  his  own  path  until,  late  at 
night,  the  men  landed  and  concealed  the  boats  under  a  ledge  of  the  rocks 
that  overhung  the  water.  The  snow  was  still  falling  and  was  half  a  foot 
deep  on  the  ground. 

For  a  short  distance  the  convicts  marched  along  the  shore,  then  dimbed 

the  steep  hill  to  their  right,  all  reaching  the  summit  in  safety  after  many  falls 

^     and   backslidings.      Then   they  pushed  on   along   the   ridge,    which   rose 

\    gradually    in   height   until  the  river  was   at  least   one    hundred   and  fifty 

feet  below. 

The  path  followed  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  great  care  was 
necessary  to  avoid  slipping  on  the  rocks  that  lay  hidden  under  the  snow. 
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Donald  knew  that  the  post  station  road  cxtuld  not  be  far  distant,  and  he  was 
beginning  to  think,  too,  that  the  convicts  had  not  come  all  this  distance 
merely  on  his  account. 

Their  numbefs  seemed  to  indicate  some  special  object — perhaps  an  attack 
on  some  post  station  or  p^rty  of  travelers. 

Absgrbed  in  these  reflections  Donald  did  not  observe  that  he,  Valbort, 
and  Gross  had  fallen  behind  the  others  until  his  attention  was  called  to  it  in 
a  startling  manner.  • 

The  convicts  suddenly  stopped  right  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and 
before  Donald  could  divine  their  object  Valbort  struck  him  a  murderous  blow 
with  a  short  club. 

He  reeled  backward,  dizzy  and  blinded,  and  a  violent  shove  from  Gross 
sent  him  to  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  where  he  struggled  in  vain  to  get  a 
foothold,  and  finally  plunged  downward  with  a  cry  that  echoed  far  across 
;the  gorge.  Two  or  three  seconds  later  a  terrific  splash  was  heard  in  the 
river  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below,  and  then  all  was  silent. 

Valbort  and  Gross  glanced  meaningly  at  each  other  and  hastened  after 
their  retreating  companions.  ^ 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 
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Ah,  why  do  I  recall  that  winter  day  ? — 

l^he  lowering  sky,  the  snow  half  turned  to  rain, 
.  Th^  crowded  station,  the  incoming  train, 
So  soon  to  bear  me  on  my  homeward  way  ; 
The  futile  effort  to  be  almost  gay 
.    In  our  farewells,  disguising  all  the  pain 

Of  parting.     **  Dearest,  when  you  come  again,*' 
I  hear  you  say,  *'  the  skies  will  be  more  fair 
Than  now.     With  summer  roses  in  my  hair, 
I  shall  come  out  to  mtet  you  through  the  lane, 
And  I  shall  wear  the  gown  you  like  the  best, 
Your  talisman  of  love  upon  my  breast — 
The  little  silver  heart  I  always  wear.*' 
And  when  the  roses  bloomed,  I  came  again, 
And  though  she  did  not  meet  me,  yet  I  felt 
The  nearness  of  her  presence.     As  I  knelt 

Upon  the  ground,  my  lips  moved  in  a  prayer  ;  . 
With  eyes  of  faith,  I  saw  that  she  was  drest 
In  the  fair  gown  she  knew  I  liked  the  best ; 

Yes,  and  that  there  were  roses  in  her  hair. 
And  then,  as  if  to  mate  me  understand 
More  fully  what  I  could  not  clearly  see, 
A  voiceless  message  of  her  love  to  me 
Came  from  the  silver  heart  within  my  hand. 

Charles  Williams  Barnes. 
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THE  GREAT  BUDDHA  CATSEYE.* 

BY  CHARLES  EDWARD  BARNS. 

A  strange  story  of  adventure  in  Ceylon — Wliat  took  four  New  YoA  ckib  men  into  tbe  fungle — 

ezperiencei  of  unarmed  travelers  with  the  denizens  of  the  tropical  forests* 
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Just  as  they  are  finishing  a  dinner  at  the  Lion  d'Or  Caf6,  five  New  York  club  men  form 
the  acquaintance  of  an  odd  character  from  the  east,  who  suddenly  walks  into  the  restaurant. 
In. return  for  their  invitation  to  dine  at  their  expense,  he  shows  them  a  wonderffd  gem. — a  cats^ 
eye  from  Ceylon— which,  he  assures  them,  will  give  whosoever  looks  therein  "  another  soul, 
another  body,  another  mind." 

At  first  the  young  men  scoff  at  the  idea  of  such  a  thing,  but  finally  Hamilton,  the  painter, 
submits  himself  to  the  test  As  he  gazes  into  the  stone,  a  strange  and  shocking  change  comes 
over  him,  and  presently  he  rises,  tells  them,  **  Look  for  yourselves,  comrades,"  and  walks  out 
of  the  place. 

All  are  now  eager  to  see  what  has  caused  this  mysterious  transformation,  and  three  others 
go  through  exactly  the  same  experience — Biggs,  Pyke,  and  Brandt — ^until  only  Reynolds  is  left, 
and  when  his  especially  strong  temperament  proves  to  be  unassailable  by  the  hypnotic  influences, 
he  denounces  the  old  man  as  a  charlatan,  andbturies  out  after  his  friends.  But  they  have  mys- 
teriously disappeared.  However,  Reynolds  leaves  no  stone  unturned  to  learn  what  has  become 
of  th«ni,  and  finally  hears  that  four  men,  possibly  Americans,  are  about  to  undertake  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  sacred  bo  tree  through  the  jungles  of  Ceylon.  He  determines  to  go  to  their  rescue, 
and  finds  that  Pyke's  sister  has  made  the  same  resolution.  After  striving  in*vain  to  dissuade 
her,  he  promises  to  give  her  all  the  aid  possible,  and  they  form  a  joint  expedition. 

Meantime,  the  four  other  New  Yorkers,  attired  in  the  simple  habiliments  of  Brahmanas 
and  without  any  weapons,  start  under  the  guardianship  of  the  patriarch  on  their  perilous  journey 
through  the  wilderness. 

After  various  thrilling  adventures,-  they  are  overtaken  by  a  terrific  storm,  which  makes  the 
forest  impassable  for  a  time.  They  seek  refuge  in  a  cave,  where  Ihey  encoimter  a  Veddah  man 
and  his  mate,  through  whom  they  obtain  food.  The  advent  of  a  pantl^er  into  their  retreat  results 
in  the  death  of  the  patriarch  and  the  release  of  the  four  New  Yorkers  from  the  spell  of  hypnotism 
which  has  brought  them  on  this  strange  quest  Their  awakening  leaves  them  astounded  with 
horror  at  the  situation  in  which  they  find  themselves. 

They  are  soon  worse  o£F  than  before,  for  an  elephant  kills  the  Veddah  man,  thus  cutting  ofi* 
their  stfpplies.  While  trying  to  forage  for  themselves,  Brandt  is  seized  by  an  enormous  bird 
and  carried  off  to  a  lofty  crag,  whence  it  is  impossible  to  escape.  He  possesses  himself  of  some 
bright  baubles  from  a'niagpie's  neSt,  and  tries  to  make  out  of  them  a  heliogxaph  by  means  of 
which  to  attract  his  friends'  attention. 


Chapter  XVIII. — *'  Casting  a  Spell." 

TT  HE  day  following ,  the  mysterfous  assassination  of  Miss  Bagley  was  a 
busy  one  indeed  for  the  jungle  searchers^ 
Death  by  violence  had  followed  mutiny,  and  the  flight  of  the  guilty  ones 
had  followed  murder.     The  camp  was  not  half  manned,  and  Reynolds  knew 
the  end  was  not  yet. 

*This  siory  began  in  the  November  issue  of  Thk  Argosy.    Tlie  ihree  back  numbers  wtll  be 

mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  ^  cents. 
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As  soou  as  the  gray  of  dawu  gave  way  to  the  faint  light  which  announces 
the  dawn,  John  Reynolds  rose  from  his  place  ontside  the  memsahib's  tent 
and  ordered  a  little  breakfast.  Hastily  swallowing  this,  and  feeling  revived 
in  spirits  and  health,  he  made  a  tour  of  the  encampment. 

Within  an  hour  he  returned  to  the  memsahib's  tent  ;  and  with  the  first 
stir  within  approached  the  door  and  called  :  **  Miss  Pyke,  are  you  up  ?  *' 

**  Oh,  long  ago,"  was  the  answer.  And  then  the  wing  of  the  tent  was 
thrown  wide,  and  Alice  came  forth,  her  face  almost  radiant  aftef  the 
refreshing  sleep  and  the  invigorating  bath. 

Reynolds  was  so  amazed  at  the  change  from  the  forlorn  and  haggard  eyed 
girl  of  ^he  night  before  that  he  flushed  with  admiration  which  he  dared  not 
show. 

Alice  saw  that  look,  and  it  troubled  her  for  the  iostant.  It  was  no  time, 
no  place  for  love  ;  and  while  she  would  not  have  feared  nor  shrank  fix)m  his 
anger,  she  felt  uneasy. 

**  Come — breakfast!"  he  said. 

Alice  could  have  thanked  him,  but  she  onlyvhurried  on  to  the  little 
summer  house  which  the  natives  had  constructed  of  branches.  In  it  there 
,  was  an  improvised  punka  swinging.  This  was  to  be  used  for  a  dining  place. 
Reynolds  had  seen  co  the  breakfast  himself,  even  turning  with  his  own 
hands  an  omelet  of  pheasant  eggs,  a  rare  luxury  requiring  the  nicest  care 
in  preparation.  He  made  the  coffee,  and  cut  the  bacon  into  little  dominos. 
^  Altogether  it  was  a  breakfast  fit  for  a  queen. 

Alice  had  quite  finished  when  he  approached  the  little  house,  covered 
still  with  diamond  dews  that  glistened  gloriously  in  the  early  light.  No 
fairer  picture  could  have  greeted  his  eye  than  that  lovely  girl,  there  in  the 
midst  of  the  jungle. 

**  Won't  you  come  in  and  have  some  breakfast  ?"  said  Alice  to  the  man 
who  was  approaching  with  uncovered  head,  for  the  first  time  realizicg  the 
curious  situation  in  which  they  found  themselves,  but  knowing  herself  its 
full  mistress. 

**  It  is  simply  delicious — everything  !  Your  cook  certainly  excels  mine, 
and  I  am  almost  glad  that  she  has  run  away.  My  cook,  I  mean."  This 
omelet  is  a  poem  ;  and  these  dainty  bits,  with  such  coffee  as  I  never  drank 
before ' ' 

A  wave  of  the  hand  interrupted  her.  ' 

*'  We  have  matters  of  importance,"  broke  in  Reynolds.  **  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  you  have  reggined  your  courage,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  lose  it 
again.  It  is  not  every  one  who  can  throw  off  grief  and  loneliness  by  sheer 
force  of  will,"  he  ended,  and  his  tope  meant  much. 

Alice  was  contemplating  the  depths  of  her  coffee  cup. 

*'  I  am  an  optimist  by  nature,  that's  all,"  she  replied  carelessly. 

**  Optimism  is  heroism  in  such  crises  as  these,"  he  answered.,  **  V^e 
have  a  hard  march  before  us,  and  under  difiScult  conditions.  But  we  shall 
succeed — ^h,  never  fear  as  to  that  !  "  he  added  earnestly. 

'*  I  feel  it,  I  know  it,"  she  answered  seriously,  looking  at  him. 

**  We  have  barely  enough  men  for  one  camp.     But  so  much  the  better. 
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We  can  leave  two  of  the  elephants  behind,  and  get  rid  of  a  good  deal  of 
the  luggage. '  * 

"  I  am  willing  to  do  with  less/'  said  Alice  instantly • 

'*  We  shall  be  compelled  to  depend  more  on  jungle  food  ;  but  as  I  am  a 
good  shot  myself,  and  have  two  hunters  whom  I  believe  I  can  trust,^  I  feel 
that  everything  will  go  on  as  smoothly  as  could  be  expected  after  such 
troubles  as  ours." 

'*  How  do  the  natives  feel  this  morning  ?  '*  she  asked  suddenly. 

**  Much  relieved.  They  certainly  expected  an  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
mutineers  }ast  nighty  for  they  know  that  the  rebels  are  without  food  or  arms 
in  the  wilderness.  But  the  expected  charge  on  the  camp  did  not  come,  so 
the  faithful  are  in  singing  mood,  you  see  ;  or  rather,  as  you  can  hear.'* 

**  If  that  is  singing  !•  "  she  replied,  smiling.  "  I  can't  tell  when  a  native 
is  singing,  wailing,  swearing,  or  saying  his  prayers.  They  all  sound  alike. 
But  do  you  think  the  rebels  will  dare  make  an  attack?  ** 

"  Well,  no  ! ''  he  said,  with  some  hesitation.  '*  And  yet  they  dare  not 
return  to  the  south  for  fear  of  being  put  into  jail  by  the  consul  for  mutiny. 
They  have  all  signed  the  sacred  bond  and  taken  the  temple  oath  to  stand  by 
me  to  the  end.  They  dare  not  show  themselves  to  their  friends  after  that 
until  we  are  safely  back  in  civilization.  What  I  do  fear  from  them,  how- 
ever  '  * 

'*  Well,  what?  "  she  asked  impatiently,  as  he  paused. 

'  ^  That  the  rascals  will  come  by  night  to  the  edge  of  the  encampment  and 
try  exhorting  the.  faithful  to  mutiny  ;  perhaps  bringing  a  devil  priest  to  put 
a  spell  upon  them.'' 

The  eyes  of  the  listener  opened  wide.  **What  on  earth  does  that 
mean  ? ' '  she  asked. 

*'  It  means  something  which  you,  an  intelligient  woman,  having  reason 
and  sense,  will  think  tlie  most  arrant  folly,  will  probably  laugh  at !  But  it 
is  a  something  which  to  the  savage  Cinghalese  and  Tamils  means  more  than 
life  and  death.  Oh,  there  is  no  use  *  kicking  against  the  pricks.'  The 
jungle  cliild  is  a  curious  person,  nine  parts  superstition  and  one  part  passion, 
with  reason  thrown  in  somewhere  the  size  of  a  mustard  seed. 

''Their  devil  priests  are  all  in  all  to  them,  greater  than  even  Buddha. 
Witness  the  other  night  when  Miss  Bagley  got  into  a  mess  by  trying  to  stop 
the  devil  dancers  who  were  chanting,  wearing  frightful  masks,  and  waving 
flaming  torches  about  the  deathbed  of  a  young  girl.  There  were  several  of 
the  family  present  who  were  professing  Christians,  who  had  been  educated  at 
Jaffna  or  some  other  mission.  They  find  Christianity  good  enough  in 
prosperity  ;  but  the  moment  a  person  is  sick  they  send  for  the  priest  or 
clergyman.     Of  course  he  can  do  nothing.   . 

*'Then  they  summon  the  native  and  foreign  doctors,  and  they  can  do 
nothing.  As  a  last  expedient,  what  do  they  do?  They  revert  to  supersti- 
tion, the  savage  rites  which  their  ancestors  have  practised  here  in  the  jungle 
for  five  thousand  years  ;  and  this  because,  away  down  in  the  souls  of  those 
who  have  received  a  surface  gloss  of  civilization,  the  savage  lies  dormant,  to 
come  forth  at  last. 
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'*  Suppose  that  child  had  revived  the  other  night,  had  been  restored  to 
health!'  Do  you  suppose  that  any  amount  of  talk  would  have  convinced 
those  people  of  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  religion  over  the  demon 
dancer?" 

"  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  *  putting  a  spell '  on  the  servants  who 
have  remained  with  us  ?  " 

''It  means  this.  If  a  native  has  an  enemy,  he' does  not  go  to  him  and 
have  it  *  out  with  him  '  in  Western  style,  either  with  the  jaw,  with  pistols, 
or  a. club.  He  has  an  expedient  which  is  handier,  and  more  eflFective*  He 
goes  to  a  devil  priest,  makes  him  an  ofiEering,  names  his  man,  and  with  some 
hokus  pokus  the  priest  pretends  to  send  an  invisible  devil  to  haunt'  and 
harass  and  even  to  bring  about  the  death  of  that  enemy." 

*'  What !  "  she  exclaimed  in  wonder.  "  And  these  poor  things  actually 
believe  that  arrant  nonsense?" 

*'. Believe  it!"  Reynolds  exclaimed.  "Why,  bless  your  soul,  the 
written  and  unwritten  annals  and  legends  of  the  Cinghalese  are  filled  to 
overflowing  with  instances  where  *  putting  a  spell  on  an  enemy '  has 
resulted  in  the  latter*  s  death  ! 

' '  For  instance,  let  a  tiger  kill  a  man,  and  instantly  a  devil  priest  comes 
forward  to  confess  that  he  was  hired  to  send  a  demon  in  the  shape  of  a  tiger 
after  that  man.  This  makes  advertising  for  the  priest  and  insures  good 
business.  As  the  Cinghalese  do  not  believe  in  killing,  but  are  willing 
enough  to  profit  by  murder  by  others,  the  priest — ^who  ought  to  be  strung  up 
to  a  tree  for  such  lying — simply  goes  free  and  picks  up  a  fat  living  for 
'  putting  a  spell  I  *     Do^'ou  understand  it  now  ?  " 

**Ican*t  say  I  do,"  confessed  the  girl,  after  some  thought.  **I*ani 
beginning  to  think  that  these  people  are  not  so  simple  minded  as  their  faces 
and  chattering  apishness  would  ]ead  one  to  believe. ' ' 

'  *  I  am  glad  you  are,  for  it  will  put  you  on  your  guard.  Remember,  that 
although  you  are  apparently  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  plenty,  you  are 
nevertheless  virtually  in  an  enemy's  country.  Man,  beast,  reptile,  plant, 
insect;  all  are  leagued  against  you,  and  for  no  reason  whatever  save 
that  you  are  of  another  race.  Here  we  are  still  living  B.  C,  despite  the 
assurances  of  the  almanac." 

*,' It  is  all  very  wonderful,"  she  said,  with  a  sort  of  vague  shrinking. 
"  It  does  not  inspire  one  with  confidence." 

**  I  did  not  mean  to  put  the  matter  in  such  a  Ijght,  Miss  Pyke,"  said 
Reynolds  apologetically.  "I  only  wish  you  would  not  put  any  trust  in 
the  native  word  or  pledge,  and  be  always  on  your  guard.  For,  whatever 
the  pledge,  whatever  the  token  of  confidence,  there  is,  away  down  beneath 
it  all — even  against  his  better  will  and  wish — something  savage  and  barbaric 
which,  in  a  crisis,  will  come  out  and  be  dangerous.  Now,  for  fear  that  \he 
rebels  may  return  unexpectedly,  let  us  get  ready  and  start." 

Alice  rose  with  her  face  a  little  paler  and  more  serious,  but  as  she  looked 
at  the  strong  face  at  her  side,  she  felt  equal  to  any  task. 

"Where  are  we?"  she  said  at  last.  "Have  you  a  map  and  our 
bearings  ?  " 
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*'  We  are  a  full  day's  journey  from  the  great  bo  tree  of  Anarajapoora, 
and  if  we  do  not  there  find  those  whom  we  are  seeking  we  have — well,  I  do 
not  know^  how  much  of  a  journey  down  through  the  jungle  in  search  of 
them/' 

He  paused,  his  voice  falling  in  almost  hopeless  tones.  Then,  seeing  that 
it  was  wrong  to  allow  a  shadow  of  despondency  or  doubt  to  rest  upon  her, 
he  went  in  more  cheerfully. 

**  But  this  will  not  do.  We  must  go  out  and  encourage  the  servants, 
and  by  so  doing  encourage  ourselves.  Is  not  courage  the  greater  half  of  any 
victory?*' 

"I  am  with  you  heartily,*'  she  said  brightly,  and  her  voice  and  look 
gave  him  strength. 

All  that  day  they  were  occupied  with  the  task  of  rearranging  the  expedi- 
tion. It  was  like  starting,  on  a  new  journey,  for  every  piece  of  luggage  had 
to  be  considered  with  a  view  to  its  absolute  necessity  on  the  march.  The 
three  largest  elephants  were  retained,  the  two  smaller  sent  back  to  the 
nearest  village,  there  to  wait  for  orders.  This  work  occupied  a  good  deal 
of  time,  and  as  the  night  began  to  close  in  on  the  tired  travelers,  it  was 
thought  best  to  start  at  daybreak  rather  than  so  late.  Anarajapoora  could 
then  be  reached  at  nightfall  on  the  morrow. 

Reynolds'  tent  was  now  pitched  close  to  the  memsahib's,  with  the 
Rodiyah  guard,  well  armed"  and  surrounded  by  torches,  stationed  between 
them,  ready  to  give  the  alarni  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble.  A  light  supper  in 
the  little  house  of  boughs,  a  few  words  of  warning  and  encouragement  to  the 
natives,  and  an  interc5hange  of  confidence  and  hope  between  Reynolds  and 
the  girl,  and  the  camp  went  to  rest. 

It  was  fully  midnight  when  the  trouble  began.  At  first  the  signs  of  the 
rebels  were  scarcely  perceptible  ;  but  the  Rodiyah,  with  the  practised  ear 
of  the  child  of  the  jungle,  who  knew  the  voice  of  man  and  the  footstep  of 
the  native  from  every  other  sound,  discovered  their  approach.  Knowing 
that  if  the  mutineers  returned  it  meant  evil  to  him  first  of  all,  with  some 
trepidation  the  guard  approached  Reynolds'  tent  and  apprised  him  of  the 
expected  attack. 

Reynolds  leaped  from  his  hammock,  seized  his  rifle,  and  went  forth, 
straining  his  eyes  and  ears  into  the  gloom  of  the  jungle  ;  but  nothing  save 
the  myriad  croakings  and  shrillings  of  the"insects  or  the  spitting  cough  of 
the  wildcat  greeted  him.  For  all  that,  the  Rodiyah  kept  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  the  approaching  mutineers ;  and  a  few  minutes  later  there  was 
such  a  howl  that  it  woke  every  human  being  in  the  camp. 

Fearing  trouble,  Alice  had  grasped  her  rifle  and  come  forth,  with  tremb- 
ling step,  to  where  Reynolds  stood,  under  a  pitch  torch,  weapon  in  hand, 
motionless  as  a  statue. 

''What  has  happened?"  she  queried,  in  a  soft  whisper.  *' Who  are 
they,  and  why  do  they  shriek  like  that?  " 

*'  The  rebels,"  he  replied.  **  The  expected  has  happened.  They  have 
returned  to  bring  mutiny  to  the  camp.  We  shall  see.  If  I  could  only  catch 
a  glimpse  of  one  of  them,  I  would  nail  him ;  but  the  cowards  keep  well  in 
10 
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the  shadow  of  the  brushwood  aud  call  out  their  curses  to  their  comrades. 
Just  listen  to  that  din,  will  you  1  *' 

''I'm  glad  I  don*t  understand  it ; ''  and  she  shuddered,  as  ifjthe  sounds 
alone  were  suflSciently  appalling. 

Soon  the  chief  hunter  came  forward  from  where  the  servants  stood, 
listening. 

*'  Sahib,*'  he  said  gravely,  **  the  rebels  have  returned,  and  have  brought 
with  them  half  a  dozen  devil  priests.     Do  you  hear  them,  sahib  ?  " 

*'  Devil  priests  ?  "  answered  Reynolds.  "  I  thought  they  were  wildcats. 
I  was  watching  a  chance  for  a  shot." 

Suddenly  there  was  seen,  for  an  instant  only,  the  head  of  a  lion — a  mere 
mask,  hideously  painted,  and  as  much  like  a  lion  as  an  ape,  but  it  served  the 
purpose  of  frightening  the  natives.     Reynolds  raised  his  rifle. 

"  I^t  that  beast  show  his  face  again,  and '.' 

But  the  hunter's  hand  grasped  the  barrel.  **  Don't,  sahib  !  "  he  cried. 
**  That's  not  a  lion,  sahib;  that's  a  devil  priest.  His  death  would  \ye 
instantly  avenged  with  the  massacre  of  the  whole  party.  You  don't  know, 
sahib  ;  you  don't  realize." 

"  I  realize  one  thing,"  said  the  leader,  turning  upon  him — '*  that  if  this 
shrieking  and  yelling  don't  stop,  I  shall  go  out  there  and  empty  my 
cartridge  belt  among  them. ' ' 

But  the  hunter  protested  earnestly.  *'  You  don't  know  what  you  say, 
sahib,"  he  said.     **  They  are  cursing  us,  sahib." 

''What  for?" 

"That  we  have  a  Rodiyah  in  camp,  sahib.  They  say  that  they  will 
'  put  a  spell '  on  us  all.  That  ten  thousand  devils  in  the  shape  of  serpents, 
spiders,  tigers " 

**  Yes,  yes  ;  the  whole  menagerie.  Well,  what  of  it  ?  You  believe  any 
such  trash?  " 

"  I — I  don't  like  to  fight  them,  sahib,"  the  man  replied  hesitatingly. 
"  One  never  knows  what  goes  on  in  the  spirit  world,  sahib." 

"  No,  and  I  don't  want  to,"  said  Reynolds  impatiently.  "  But  I  do  know 
that  I  am  tired  of  this  everlasting  din.  We  have  a  hard  march  before  us, 
aud  we  need  sleep.  Call  out  tq  those  cursers  and  tell  them  that  the  sahib  is 
very  angry,  and  he  is  going  to  shoot.     Tell  them  that — quick  !  " 

The  hunter  stepped  forward  and  raised  his  hands,  giving  a  call  for 
silence.  Then  he  delivered  the  message.  It  was  greeted  with  a  chorus  of 
yells. 

"  What  do  they  say  ?  "  demanded  the  leader. 

"  They  say,  *  The  fat  pig  of  a  Christian,  may  his  grandmother  boil  nine 
years  in  hell ;  '  but  they  will  never  stop  till  the  curse  is  passed  upon  us, 
sahib." 

**  My  grandmother  !  "  said  Reynolds,  chuckling  in  spite  of  himself.  **  I 
wonder  what  the  old  lady  has  done  to  bring  such  misery  upon  her." 

But  it  was  no  joke  to  the  hunter. 

*'  Sahib  !  "  he  cried.  "  You  don't  know  what  an  awful  curse  that  is — 
you  can't  understand." 
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**  No,  I'm  afraid  I  don't,"  said  Reynolds. 

**  And  they  say  that  they  will  send  ten  thousand  devils  to  step  on  our 
heels  all  through  life,  sahib,  torturing  us  till  our  dying  day '* 

"  Thank  them  !  '*  said  Reynolds  ironically. 

*' And  that  they  have  the  ghost  of  the  meni  sahib  she  wolf  therewith 
them,  and  that  she  promises  to  turn  against  the  memsahib  and  kill  her.'' 

Reynolds  smiled  significantly.     Then  turning  to  Alice,  he  asked  : 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

**  I  certainly  don't  think  it's  anything  to  laugh  at,"  Alice  answered. 

*  *  But  they  say  they  have  the  ghost  of  Miss  Bagley,  and  she  promises  all 
sorts  of  vengeance  on  you." 

"  On  me  ?  "  the  girl  said  quickly.     "  For  what  ?  " 

Reynolds  gazed  into  her  eyes. 

'*  Good  heavens  !  "   he  said.     **  You  don't  believe  these  idiots  ?  " 

*'  No,  no,  no  !  "  she  cried.  **  I  don't  believe  in  their  hideous  nonsense, 
but  I'm  frightened.  I  never  in  my  life  saw  such  horrible  things,  never 
heard  such  sounds,  and  at  this  time,  this  place,  in  the  night."  She  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  sinking  upon  a  log,  sobbing  with  nervous  terror. 

'*  Tell  those  miserable  rebels  that  I  am  coming,"  he  said.  **  Tell  them 
quick  !     Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Don't,  sahib,"  implored  the  chief  hunter.  Reynolds  had  started  for- 
ward, and  he  was  running  after  him.  **  Don't,  I  beg  of  you,  sahib  !  You 
don't  know  what  you  are  doing.     If  I  could  only  tell  you^  sahib " 

**I  know  well  enough.  lyCt  me  alone.  Go  back  to  youf  tent  or  I'll 
brain  you."  Then,  rushing  toward  the  edge  of  the  jungle,  he  raised  his  rifle 
and  shouted  :  "  Run,  you  curs,  run,  or  you'll  take  the  dose.     Run  !  " 

Bang  !  bang  !  bang  !  the  rifle  cracked,  like  a  machine  gun.  Then  came 
the  shrieks  of  rebels,  the  curses  of  the  devil  priests,  the  roar  of  the  jungle 
beasts,  and  pandemonium. 


Chapter  XIX. — A  Chase  and  a  Discovery. 

After  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  their  comrade  Riggs  and  Hamil- 
ton returned  to  their  cavern  perfectly  dazed.  Had  there  been  the  slightest 
chance  of  finding  Brandt  by  making  a  search  through  the  jungle,  these  brave 
men  would  have  dared  anything  to  attain  the  end  ;  but  the  direction  whence 
the  cry  came  made  it  perfectly  plain  that  he  was  not  on  the  ground. 

How  he  had  been  taken,  and  by  what,  they  could  not  imagine.  They 
could  not  penetrate  the  roof  of  green  overhead  to  follow  his  cries. 

It  seemed  plain  that  there  were  other  monsters  in  the  great  tropic  world 
than  those  which  they  heard  by  night,  other  than  those  which  walk  abroad 
on  four  legs,  or  on  two,  or  on  no  legs  at  all. 

The  sense  of  insecurity  oppressed  them  deeper  than  ever. 

The  doctor  dropped  beside^  the  rude  couch  of  his  sick  comraJe,  taking 
his  hand  half  as  a  physician  and  half  as  a  friend.  Hfe  wondered  what 
answer  he  could  make  to  Pyke  when  the  delirium  had  passed,  and  the  latter 
asked  where  Brandt  had  gone. 
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**  What  are  you  muttering  over  there,  all  to  yourself?  '*  asked  Hamilton, 
who  had  thrown  himself  upon  a  heap  of  branches  and  leaves  in  the  corner. 

**Iwas  just — er — thinking  things,'*  was  the  reply.  "I  was  also 
pledging  myself  to  stand  by  my  two  comrades  to  the  end,  for  somehow  I 
don't  think  it  will  be  very  far  ofif." 

''That's  better  left  unspoken,  even  if  you  do  think  it,  doctor.  It 
somehow  knocks  all  the  courage  out  of  me — that  sort  of  pessimism.'' 

**  It  ought  not  to  do  that,"  rejoined  the  doctor.  '*  It  should  simply  weld 
us  firmer  together.  If  we  had  been  in  the  jungle  with  Brandt  at  the  time 
we  might  not  have  averted  the  calamity,  but  we  would  have  at  least  been 
certain  of  the  manner  of  his  disappearance " 

*  *  Which  would  have  been  so  consoling,  wouldn't  it? '  *  was  the  half  sarcastic 
interruption. 

*'  Well,  there  is  one  chance  in  a  thousand  that  he  is  alive  ;  and  had  we 
seen  him,  we  might  have " 

*'  Doctor,"  broke  in  the  young  painter  desperately,  **  we're  brooding  too 
much  on  '  has  been  '  and  '  might  haves. '  Brandt  is  gone.  God  knows  I 
would  give  my  right  arm  to  know  were  the  poor  chap  is,  but  since  I  probabl}' 
never  shall,  I  turn  to  the  living — to  Pyke,  there — unconscious  in  a  jungle 
fever,  and  who  may  leave  us  any  minute  ;  to  you,  who  are  the  best  equipped 
of  all  of  us  to  hang  on  to  the  slender  thread,  and  to  myself,  who  may  outlive 
you  all,  to  chronicle  the  tale. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  reckless  army  song  which  the  barrack  boys  sang 
before  the  battle  of  Cawnpore — 

'  Then  stand  by  your  glasses  steady  ! 
^  It  is  all  that  we  have  to  prize  ; 

Then  here's  to  the  dead  already, 
And  hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  !  * 

*  *  Say,  doctor,  that's  a  great  song  to  sing  on  the  brink  of  death,  ain't  it  ?  " 
'*  Hamilton,  you're  going  mad,"  was  the  rejoinder.      "Men  don't  sing 

songs  like  that  on  the  brink  of  death." 

*  *  What  ?    Am  I  going  to  cave  in  ?  " 

'*  You  are  dj'ing  of  hunger.  This  unnatural  boisterousness  is  the  first 
stage.  Next  comes  fever,  gnawings,  and  then  the  break  up.  All  like  clock 
work,  isn't  it?  " 

**  Bah  !  You're  a  sorry  pill  juggler  away  out  here  in  no  one  knows  where. 
I  like  you,  doctor,  but  please  don't  diagnose  me.  I  want  to  live  to  bury  you 
all  and  sing  with  Ariel — 

*  Full  fathom  five  my  comrades  lie, 

Of  their  bones  are  coral  made  ; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  their  eyes  : 

Nothing  of  them  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

Ding,  dong  ! 
Hark !    Now  I  hear  them — ding,  dong,  bell ! * 

'*  Ho,  doctor,  I'll  bet  you  a  new  hat  against  your  spitz  poodle  that  you 
don't  know  who  paid  for  that  Lion  d'Or  dinner  !  " 
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Calm  yourself,  Hamilton.  You're  getting  delirious.  I  think  I'd  better 
go  out  and  forage  for  something  to  eat  before  you  get  so  bad  that  I  have  two 
men  on  my  hands  to  nurse  back  to  life." 

*'  I'll  lay  you  even  money  that  I  can  bag  more  game  in  a  minute  than 
you  do  in  an  hour.     Come  ;  put  up  stakes.     Is  it  a  go  ?  " 

The  doctor  glanced  at  the  restless  man.  That's  a  bad  symptom,"  he 
murmured.     **  I  see  trouble  approaching." 

**  Is  it  a  go?  "  cried  the  painter,  his  face  ablaze  with  excitement. 

**  Yes,  yes,"  responded  the  doctor,  as  he  passed  out,  answering  as  a  man 
talks  to  a  child  ;  **  but  keep  calm,  Hamilton,  for  heaven's  sake — and  ours  !" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  less  than  a  minute  a  very  curious  incident  did 
happen — one  like  that  on  the  night  when  the  panthers  fell  into  the  cave  and 
were  despatched  by  the  Veddah.  There  came  a  great  rush  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cavern,  and  Hamilton  leaped  up,  expecting  to  see  poor  Biggs  mangled 
and  bleeding  after  some  encounter. 

But  what  actually  did  fall  through  the  opening  just  in  time  to  escape  the 
hungry  jaws  of  a  leopard  was  a  young  gazelle.  The  deer  scampered  back 
into  the  cavern,  while  the  leopard  gave  a  backward  leap  and  made  off  into 
the  forest. 

Picking  up  a  club,  Hamilton  groped  his  way  back,  resolved  to  win  .his  bet 
first  of  all,  then  secure  food  to  save  his  life,  though  the  last  object  seemed 
just  then  rather  unimportant. 

He  hunted  through  passage  after  passage,  ready  to  spring  upon  the  beast 
with  the  first  stir  ;  but  to  his  amazement  he  found  no  deer,  and  only 
succeeded  in  penetrating  the  bowels  of  the  cave. 

Giving  the  game  up  as  lost  he  started  to  retreat,  when  suddenly  the 
deer  passed  in  the  passage,  bounding  into  the  upper  caverns.  Hamilton  fol- 
lowed as  fast  as  he  dared,  and  reached  a  point  where  he  caught  the  glimpse 
of  daylight  beyond  just  in  time  to  see  the  gazelle  attempt  to  make  the  leap 
back  into  open  air  again.     She  stumbled,  fell,  and  rolled  back,  stunned. 

Hamilton  ran  forward,  and  with  a  single  blow  between  the  eyes  ended  the 
struggle. 

When  the  doctor  came  back  he  was  empty  handed  and  forlorn. 
When  he  saw  the  dead  deer,  however,  he  gave  a  shout  of  delight. 

Hamilton  called  out  weakly,  **  Do  I  win  my  bet,  or  do  I  not  ?  " 

''You  win,"  said  the  doctor,  laughing,  **  though  goodness  knows  how." 

"Never  mind  how,"  said  Hamilton.  "I  win  fairly.  Come,  cook! 
Give  me  venison  steaks  ^  la  bordelaisCy  and  a  choice  Perfecto  to  cap  the 
feast. ' ' 

'*  I'll  do  my  best,"  said  the  doctor.  Then  he  made  a  fire  after  the 
savage  manner  by  twirling  a  pointed  stick  between  his  hands,  the  end 
inserted  in  a  slot  of  dry  wood,  and  chunks  of  venison  were  roasting  in  a  few 
minutes. 

After  eating  heartily,  and  tempting  the  sick  man  with  a  little  jtiice 
squeezed  out  of  the  meat,  they  sought  out  the  Veddah  woman  and  laid 
before  her  such  of  their  food  as  they  could  spare,  together  with  a  small  gourd 
of  water. 
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Siuce  the  disappearance  of  her  husband,  the  little  mother  had  retreated 
deeper  into  the  cave,  without  a  murmur.  It  was  evident  that  the  Veddah 
was  in  the  habit  of  leaving  her  for  long  periods,  perhaps  for  days  at  a  time, 
while  he  hunted  for  food. 

"  Doctor,**  said  Hamilton,  much  brighter  of  spirit  and  stronger  in  tone 
after  the  feast  had  been  cleared  away,  **  have  you  the  slightest  idea  what 
sort  of  a  place  this  cavern  is  ?  ** 

"  I  dou*t  know  for  certain,**  was  the  reply  ;  **but  I  think  that  it  issome 
kind  of  a  heathen  temple.  These  carvings  show  that  it  was  constructed  b}' 
the  hand  of  man.*' 

**  And  I  have  made  a  further  discovery,"  said  Hamilton. 

**  What  is  it?*' 

**  While  you  were  foraging  tlirough  the  jungle,  I  was  exploring  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.** 

''  Really  I  '*  said  the  doctor,  who  was  not  sure  but  that  the  man  was  still 
delirious. 

**Oh,  I*m  in  my  right  mind,  again,  doctor  ;  don't  forget  that.  I  tell 
3*ou,  I  have  been  on  an  exploring  expedition.     I  started  to  find  a  deer  that 

had  been  chased  in  by  a  leopard  ;  but " 

^  "  Oh,  that  is  sufficient  to  explain   matters.     You  bagged  her  back   in 
the  cave,  eh  ?  " 

*' Guess  again^**  said  Hamilton.  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added: 
**  While  hunting  that  gazelle,  of  which  we  have  just  so  thankfciUy  eaten,  I 
ran  into  what  appears  to  be  an  endless  artificial  passage  leading  backward 
into  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  It  seems  to  lead  to  the  west,  and  then  to 
the  north,  if  my  directions  are  correct.  It  is  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of 
one  man  walking  erect,  with  plenty  of  elbow  room,  too.     Strange,  isn't  it?" 

"Very,**  mused  the  doctor. 

"Now,  do  you  know,  doctor,**  Hamilton  continued,  "I  may  be  n  idiot 
for  thinking  so,  but  that  passage  was  built  for  a  purpose.  It  leads  some- 
where. Now,  what  do  we  know  but  that  that  somewhere  might  prove  our 
salvation?'* 

**  Nonsense,  man  !  The  idea  of  penetrating  the  earth  in  order  to  reach 
the  heavens ! " 

' '  But  the  tunnel  may  pass  clean  through  this  mountain  and  come  out 
upon  civilization  beyond,"  exclaimed  the  excited  man.  **  Why,  the  Roman 
aqueducts  were  often  fifty  miles  long,  and  big  enough  to  allow  two  men  to 
walk  through  abreast.  And  their  engineering  feats  were  small  compared  with 
those  of  the  ancients  away  out  in  the  far  east — Egypt,  India,  and  elsewhere. 
We  don't  know  where  we  are,  but  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do.  As  soon  as  night 
comes,  we'll  crawl  out  and  get  a  dozen  of  those  luminous  moths  that  we  see 
crawling  up  the  palms,  and  then  I'll  make  the  venture." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,"  answered  the  doctor.     "  Let  good  enough  alone        " 

**  Good  enough?  '•'  cried  the  painter,  rising.  "  You  really  don't  call  this 
good  enough,  do  3'ou?  " 

**  Well,  we  have  at  least  light  and  air  and  water,  the  three  elements." 

"  Drat  your  three  elements  !  "  cried  the  younger  man.     "  Man  can't  live 
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on  three  elements  alone  ;  and  it  looks  as  if  the  three  elements  as  a  steady 
diet  is  what  we  are  getting  down  to.  I'm  no  chameleon  to  live  on  light  and 
air,  and  I'm  no  fish  to  live  in  water,  nor  a  mythological  maiden  to  live  on 
the  scent  of  roses,  nor  a  Sonth  Sea  Islander  to  live  on  smoke. 

**I  want  civilized  grnb  and  lots  of  it,  and  I'm  going  to  work  all  my 
points  to  get  it.  Now,  I  take  all  the  risk,  remember,  not  you.  You  go 
back  with  me  as  far  as  you  like,  then  I  will  go  on  as  much  farther  as  I  dare. 
We  can  keep  calling  to  each  other,  and  if  there  is  any  trouble,  or  I  make 
any  great  discovery,  you  can  come  at  my  summons.     How's  that?  " 

The  doctor  was  hesitating. 

**I  don't  like  the  thought  of  losing  you  in  such  a  foolhardy  move, 
Hamilton,"  he  said,  *'  and  yet  I  must  confess  to  a  strange  feeling  that  this 
is  our  best  course  ;  if  you  promise  to  mind  my  orders,  and  come  back  before 
you  get  too  far  beyond  me,  I'm  with  you.     But  mind,  the  promise  !  " 

**  It's  yours,  old  boy  !  "  came  the  hearty  pledge,  as  the  painter  grasped 
the  hand  of  his  comrade.  **  Now  go  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  watch 
for  phosphor  moths,  will  you  ?  ' ' 

**  It  is  not  quite  dark  enough  yet,  I  fear." 

**  It  soon  will  be.  Go  on  ;  let's  get  some  sport  out  of  this.  And  who 
knows,  doctor,  it  may  be  our  salvation." 

The  doctor  sighed.  His  mind  was  too  practical  to  see  much  benefit  in 
such  a  scheme.  Still,  he  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  sat  there  watch- 
ing for  fire  moths,  which  were  to  be  their  living  candles. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hamilton  seized  a  haunch  of  venison,  a  gourd  of  water, 
and  half  a  cocoanut  of  honey,  and  crept  with  them  down  into  the  passage. 

'*  If  this  means  a  five  days'  journey,  there's  food  enough,  at  any  rate,"  he 
muttered.  Then  he  returned  to  the  cavern  to  find  his  friend,  calling  him  to 
come  and  gather  in  his  natural  torches. 

It  was  a  journey  for  life  and  liberty,  or  death  and  eternal  silence. 


Chapter  XX. —A  Thousand  Feet  Above  the  Jungi^e. 

• 

Meanwhile,  the  brave  man  whom  we  left  clinging  to  a  two  foot  ledge  of 
rock  over  a  great,  wide  valley,  constructing  a  heliograph  of  the  glistening 
bits  which  he  had  found  in  the  magpie's  nest,  was  having  a  hard  time  of  it. 
More  than  once  he  lost  heart  and  cast  himself  down  from  the  crag. 

As  the  mother  bird  left  her  brood  with  the  first  burst  of  morning,  her 
prisoner,  who  had  regained  the  upper  ledge  again,  crept  forth  to  the  brink 
of  the  ledge  and  watched  the  coming  of  day. 

With  the  first  peep  of  the  sun  over  the  ragged  cliffs  to  the  east,  it  cast 
shadows  wonderful  to  behold.  On  one  occasion  there  was  that  of  a  serpent 
writhing  and  coiling  around  the  limb  of  a  mighty  tree,  which  appeared  as 
large  as  that  mythological  tree  of  the  Sagas,  the  wide  waving  Ygdrasil,  with 
its  roots  on  earth  and  its  fruit  laden  branches  among  the  stars  of  heaven. 

Extraordinary  as  was  this  sight,  it  was  easily  explained,  since  between 
that  far  phantdsm  on  the  western  cloud  and  the  sun  there  rose  a  peak 
whereon  a  living  tree  with  the  reptile  stood. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  after  the  feast  of  the  magpie  hunger 
got  the  best  of  Brandt.  The  rain,  which  was  frequent,  allowed  him  to  fill 
two  of  the  great  hemispheres  of  the  eggs  with  water.  At  least  thrice  a  day 
the  ledge  was  swept  with  a  torrent ;  but  the  instant  the  cloud  passed  and  the 
sun  appeared  the  sunbeams  lapped  up  the  moisture,  and  the  crag  was  dry. 
But  a  water  diet  was  not  food.  Feverish  illusions  began  to 'fill  his 
brain. 

Though  the  thought  of  attacking  and  devouring  one  of  the  new  born 
jungle  birds  made  the  starving  captive  shudder,  after  that  long  and  terrible 
night,  with  the  going  of  the  mother  in  search  of  food  for  her  young  the  famished 
man  crept  from  bis  hiding  place,  advanced  to  the  nest,  and  reached  over  and 
seized  one  of  the  birds,  dragging  it  forth  upon  the  ledge,  and  breaking  its 
neck  over  his  knee.     Brandt  began  the  meal  without  ceremony. 

The  meat  of  the  young  bird  was  deliciously  tender  and  the  hungry  man 
gorged  himself.  Tlien  hiding  as  much  as  he  dared  to  keep  in  one  of  the 
shells  and  shoving  this  into  a  crack  in  the  ledge,  he  threw  the  rest  over 
the  cliff. 

With  the  feelings  of  a  man  renewed  in  body,  soul,  and  mind,  Brandt 
crept  back  into  his  cave,  confronting  the  problem  which  the  mother  bird's 
discovery  of  the  robbery  of  the  nest  might  bring  on  him.  They  were  six, 
and  now  they  were  five.  ♦ 

Could  she  count  ?  Of  course,  there  was  food  enough  for  the  prisoner  fgr 
some  time,  unless  the  fledglings  grew  large  enougli  to  defend  themselves. 
But  if  the  mother  discovered  the  robber  of  her  nest,  what  would  be  the  result  ? 
Brandt  had  but  to  watch  and  wait,  in  the  mean  time  going  on  with  his 
signaling  with  the  rude  heliograph  which  he  had  constructed. 

Soothed  by  the  food  and  brought  back  to  life,  as  it  were,  Brandt  fell  into 
a  sound  slumber  in  the  midst  of  his  speculations.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
he  woke,  and  then  it  was  to  see  the  mother  bird  had  returned,  with  a  young 
mountain  goat  in  her  talons.  This  she  had  torn  to  pieces  on  the  ledge,  and 
was  about  to  feed  her  young.     Brandt  watched  her  with  interest. 

Now  she  drew  forth  a  lump  of  flesh  and  dropped  it  down  the  throat  of 
number  one.  Next  came  a  clod  of  liver,  heartily  relished  by  number  two, 
who  gobbled  it  down  with  an  audible  choking.  Number  three  got  the  goat's 
heart,  but  seemed  dissatisfied,  for  sh^  leajDed  up  and  protested  until  a  hard 
tap  over  the  head  with  the  maternal  beak  made  her  subside  in  her 'place. 

Numbpr  five  was  content  with  a  strip  torn  from  the  goat's  flanks,  and 
seemed  even  to  chuckle  over  it.  Then  the  mother  made  another  fierce  tear 
with  her  claws,  and  picked  up  a  bit  for  number  six. 

Around  the  edge  of  the  nest,  one,  two,  three  times  the  mother  carried 
that  dripping  lump  of  flesh  ;  then  she  stopped  short.  She  seemed  suddenly 
confused.  Around  and  around  the  edge  of  the  great  nest,  with  its  clamorous 
brood,  she  bore  that  luscious  morsel,  then  stood  up  as  high  as  she  could, 
dropping  the  flesh  from  her  bill,  and  uttering  a  shrill,  most  unearthly  cry. 

The  little  ones  made  a  dash  for  the  flesh,  but  the  mother  bird  seemed  riot 
to  care.  She  could  not  count  her  brood,  yet  a  straiiige  instinct  told 
her,  when  she  came  to  feed  her  young,  that  one  of  them  was  gone.     Brandt 
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kept  still.     He  knew  that  with  his  first  unguarded  stir  it  would  be  war,  and 
war  to  the  death.     And  no  man  would  want  to  fight  that  great  bird. 

Suddenly,  as  if  she  had  determined  on  her  course,  the  great  bird  tore  the 
remainder  of  the  goat  to  bits  and  cast  it  helter  skelter  into  the  nest,  allowing 
her  fledglings  to  gorge  themselves  at  will.  Then  she  gave  one  leap 
to  the  edge  of  the  clifP,  another  into  the  air,  spread  her  great  wings,  and  was 
away  to  the  southwest.  Whether  she  had  gone  to  get  reinforcements, 
or  more  food,  or  what  her  errand  was,  was  not  easily  guessed.  Brandt  kept 
still  till  she  returned,  which  was  not  more  than  twenty  minutes. 

She  was  now  in  a  great  state  of  agitation,  and  ran  around  and  around  the 
great  nest,  with  strange  cries. 

With  a  quick  movement  of  her  long  neck  and  head,  she  dragged  one  of 
her  young  upon  her  back,  placing  it  at  a  point  just  between  the  wings. 

Then  the  great  bird  flew  away,  carrying  her  tiny  passenger. 

Soon  she  returned,  and  this  time  there  was  a  scramble  among  the 
nestlings  to  be  the  first  to  gain  the  soft  berth  between  the  maternal  wings. 

Brandt  lay  there  with  an  anxious  mind.  He  watched  the  depletion  of  his 
larder  till  he  decided  to  make  sure  of  at  least  a  few  days'  food  at  all 
risks.  During  one  of  the  mother  bird's  flights,  when  there  were  but  two  of 
the  nestlings  left,  he  came  out,  determined  to  strangle  them,  that  he  might 
exist,  perchance,  until  help  came.     He  leaped  into  the  nest.     It  was  dark. 

Then  came  the  great  shadow.  The  mother  bird  had  returned.  Thank 
heaven  she  did  not  see  him,  so  dense  were  the  shadows,  or  she  would  have 
settled  with  the  murderer  of  her  young  before  he  could  have  leaped  from 
the  nest  and  regained  his  hiding  place  ! 

Another  crouching  by  the  side  of  the  nest,  and  the  great  mother  took 
another  babe  upon  her  back  and  flew  away. 

Poor  Brandt's  soul  sickened  within  him.  What  was  he  to  do?  There 
was  but  one  thing  now,  to  leap  upon  and  strangle  the  last  sturvivor.  This 
he  proceeded  to  do,  but  it  was  a  hard  fight. 

What  was  that  !  A  swoop,  a  great  gust  of  wind,  and  the  mother  bird 
returned  I 

Brandt  dropped  into  the  bottom  of  the  nest  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  He 
dared  not  retreat  without  the  dead  bird  ;  he  dared  not  stir.  Waiting  the 
attack  with  his  head  bent  low,  he  suddenly  looked  up  and  saw  the  mother 
restlessly  moving  at  the  edge  of  the  nest  as  before.  Twioe  the  great  head 
turned  about,  but  the  darkness  prevented  her  realizing  the  calamity  that 
had  befallen  her. 

Then  a  wild  idea  seized  Brandt.  Mad  as  the  impulse  was,  he  acted  upon 
it.  With  marvelous  agility  he  sprang  upon  the  bird's  back,  nestling 
between  the  wings,  and  folding  his  arms  about  the  long,  slender  neck. 

The  bearer  of  the  burden  staggered,  amazed  to  find  her  fledgling  grown 
so  great  in  her  absence  ;  but  nothing  daunted  ajQd  eager  to  regain  her  new 
nest,  she  leaped  into  the  air  and  flew  away.  Brandt  held  on  *'  for  dear  life," 
as  he  took  this  strange  ride. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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BY  WILUAM  MURRAY  QRAYDON. 

How  Matthew  Qvdn  loct  a  wager  In  Siberia — A  hunt  for  a  tiger  attended  with  excitement 
of  a  character  not  toually  awociated  with  the  tra|>ping  of  wild  beasti. 

T  T  may  not  be  commonly  known  that  the  eastern  part  of  Siberia  is  the 
habitat  of  a  large  and  savage  species  of  tiger ;  but  such  is  the  fact,  and 
the  whim  of  a  continental  sovereign  to  add  one  of  these  beasts  to  his  men- 
agerie, taking  the  form  of  an  order  to  Karl  Hamrach  &  Company,  explains 
why  Matthew  Quin  was  in  Vladivostok  on  the  April  evening  when  the  fol- 
lowing story  opens. 

About  a  week  previous  he  had  reached  this  famous  Russian  seaport  in 
the  southeastern  corner  of  Siberia,  and  he  at  once  learned  that  an  unusually 
large  tiger  infested  the  neighborhood  of  the  temporary  camp  of  engineers  at 
Panyat,  thirty  miles  up  the  Ussuri  Valley — at  the  time  of  which  I  write  the 
Trans  Siberian  Railway  was  in  its  early  stages. 

While  making  his  arrangements — a  document  from  the  aforesaid  emperor 
proved  a  magic  talisman  with  the  authorities— Quin  met  an  old  acquaintance,  ^ 
a  certain  Captain  Lobanoff,  who  had  lately  been  transferred  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Vladivostok.  So  it  happened  that,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
the  barren  fastnesses  of  the  Ussuri  Valley,  he  was  dining  at' the*  Imperial 
Club  with  his  friend  and  two  other  Russians. 

It  was  still  cold  out  of  doors,  but  warm  and  cheerful  where  the  four  sat 
at  a  lamp  lit  table. 

The  conversation — politely  conducted  in  French — had  never  wandered 
far  from  the  topic  of  tlio  Englishman's  quest. 

*'  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  I  was  going  with  you,  Monsieur  Qnin,**  said 
Captain  Lobanoff.  "  If  the  winter  breaks  up  within  a  few  days — as  it  gives 
promise  of  doing — there  will  be  a  thaw.  And  then  tigers  may  be  easily 
tracked  on  the  soft  snow.*'  • 

"  And  perhaps  better  game  than  tigers,'*  suggested  Paul  Kemsky,  a  civil 
oflScial  of  the  town  ;  **  for  it  is  believed  that  Count  Sudekin  is  hiding  in  the 
Ussuri  region." 

"And  there  is  a  heavy  price  set  on  his  capture,**  added  Lieutenant 
Dashkow.     **  You  will  be  wise  if  you  keep  your  eyes  open,  Monsieur  Quin.*' 

"I  always  do,'*  Quin  replied.  "  So  this  convict  is  supposed  to  be  near 
the  coast?    Well,  I  hope  I  shall  be  fortunate  enough  to  encounter  him.**  • 

The  wish  was  capable  of  a  double  construction,  and  as  Quin  expressed  it 
an  odd  look  passed  briefly  over  his  face. 

He  was  familiar  with  the  history  of  Count  Anatole  Sudekin,  th«  accom- 
plished Russian  nobleman  who  had  been  suspected  of  Nihilism  and  sent  for 
life  to  the  mines  of  Kara.     Three  months  before  he  had  escaped,  and  had  * 
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not  been  heard  of  since.  It  seemed  unlikely  that  he  could  have  traveled  a 
thousand  miles  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  dead  of  winter,  but  that  was  known 
to  have  been  his  aim. 

**  About  this  tiger  which  is  troubling  the  engineering  camp/*  said 
Lieutenant  Dashkow,  after ^  pause  ;  **  I  hear  that  he  is  a  large  arid  savage 
fellow.  Pardon  me,  Monsieur  Quin,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  you  will 
succeed  in  taking  him." 

.  '*  And  in  a  trap,  never  1  **  added  Paul  Kemsky.     **  The  brute  has  killed 
a  man — you  would  need  human  flesh  for  bait." 

"  That  will  be  unnecessary,  for  the  victim  was  not  eaten,"  Quin  replied. 
*'  You  must  remember  that  it  is  my  trade  to  take  wild  animals,  gentlemen, 
and  I  shall  not  fail  in  this  case." 

**  You  don't  know  the  Siberian  tigers,"  said  Lieutenant  Dashkow,  half 
sneeringly.     *'  You  certainly  won't  take  the  brute  alive." 

.**  I  will  take  him  in  a  trap,"  declared  Quin,  nettled  by  the  officer's  words,. 
"  and  I  will  produce  him  alive  in  Vladivostok  within  a  month  from  today." 

**  I'll  wager  five  hundred  rubles  you  don't  !  "  cried  Dashkow,  striking 
his  hand  heavily  on  the  table. 

'*  Done  !  "  Quin  assented  promptly.  **  I'll  take  you  !  Captain  Lobanoff 
shall  be  witness  and  judge  of  the  wager." 

Gaming  of  any  kind  is  second  nature  with  Russians,  and  what  had 
occurred  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"I  accept  the  office,  gentlemen,"  said  Captain  Lobanoff.  **  May 
the  better  man  win  !     And  now  let  us  have  a  hand  at  cards." 

**  There's  many  a  slip,"  Quin  reflected  ruefully.  "  I  wonder  if  I'll  lose 
the  money  ?     I  never  cou/d  resist  a  bet." 

The  next  morning  Quin  left  Vladivostok,  accompanied  by  a  Russian 
whos^  services  he  had  emplo3'ed ;  the  man's  name  was  Grodno,  and 
he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  skilled  and  intrepid  hunter.  They  went  by 
rail  to  the  engineering  camp,  where  Quin  hired  four  stout  peasants  who 
knew  the  country  and  were  handy  with  tools. 

He  was  kept  in  Panyat  two  days  by  a  spell  of  mild  and  rainy  weather,  and 
then  he  took  his  little  party  half  a  dozen  miles  back  into  the  Ussuri  hills,  to 
a  bleak  and  rugged  locality,  where  the  tiger  was  believed  to  have  its  lair  ; 
nothing  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  the  brute  for  a  fortnight  past. 

A  couple  of  huts  were  erected  in  a  sheltered  place  by  a  stream,  and  the 
first  three  days  were  spent  in  building  two  heavy  log  traps,  one  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  north  of  the  camp,  and  the  other  across  in  the  next  valley.  They 
were  of  the  self  acting  kind,  and  the  springs  that  held  up  the  sliding  doors 
were  baited  with  chunks  of  fresh  meat. 

Then  a  second  thaw  set  in,  lasting  two  days,  and  confining  the  party  to 
the  camp.  The  next  morning  dawned  clear  and  colder,  and  after  an  early 
breakfast  Quin  and  Grodno  started  off  to  visit  the  traps,  leaving  the  peasants 
to  work  at  a  portable  cage  they  were  constructing. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  camp  the  two  separated,  Grodno  taking  the  trail 
that  led  over  the  hills  to  the  left,  where  the  farther  trap  was  built.  With 
his  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  Quin  plodded   straight  ahead  ;  he  knew  that  the 
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trap  he  was  going  to  visit   was  set  in  the  most  likely  place,  and  he  was 
hopeful  of  finding  the  door  sprung  and  the  tiger  inside. 

He  skirted  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  which  was  wide  and  rugged,  and 
cleft  through  the  middle  by  a  brawling  stream  that  flowed  to  the  Ussuri. 
His  way  led  him  by  the  base  of  steep,  pine  clad  slopes,  past  big,  outcrop- 
ping gray  boulders  and  heaps  of  loose  stones,  through  strips  of  young 
timber,  and  over  open,  sunlit  glades. 

The  Siberian  spring,  always  late,  had  been  i^akened  by  the  recent  mild 
weather.  The  grass  was  springing  up,  and  the  trees  and  bushes  \vere 
budding. 

Though  the  weather  had  turned  colder  again,  the  patches  of  snow  scat- 
tered about  in  profusion  were  soft  and  yielding  to  the  tread,  and  the  ground 
was  pretty  much  the  same. 

When  nearly  a  mile  from  camp,  having  paused  by  the  side  of  a  rock, 
Quin  saw  a  significant  sight  on  the  crest  of  the  distant  and  opposite  lying 
range  of  hills  to  the  eastward.  Here  was  a  rift  in  the  timber,  and  outlined 
sharply  against  the  sky  line  was  a  Cossack,  evidently  searching  the  valley 
below  him  through  a  pair  of  glasses  ;  behind  him  stood  a  second  Cossack, 
holding  two  horses. 

Quin  instantly  crouched  out  of  range,  and  when  he  looked  several 
minutes  later,  men  and  horses  had  disappeared. 

*'  I  don't  believe  they  saw  me,'*  he  reflected,  as  he  pushed  ahead.  **  No 
doubt  they  are  hunting  for  that  poor  devil  of  a  convict,  and  are  making 
their  way  down  to  the  valley.  If  this  is  the  case,  they  will  find  my  trap, 
and  they  may  be  fools  enough  to  try  to  open  it.  I  must  be  the  first  on 
the  spot. 

He  quickened  his  pace,  and  strode  along  for  a  couple  of  hundred  yards. 
Then  he  made  a  discovery  that  banished  the  Cossacks  from  his  mind,  and 
gave  him  no  little  satisfaction. 

In  the  soft  snow  before  him  were  the  huge  tracks  of  a  tiger ;  they  came 
up  from  the  direction  of  th^  stream,  and  led  north  along  the  base  of 
the  hills. 

"Here's  luck,  by  Jove!"  Quin  said  to  himself.  **The  brute  has 
passed  within  the  half  hour.  He  scents  the  meat,  and  is  making  for  the 
trap.     Perhaps  he  is  caged  by  this  time  !  " 

Very  cautiously  the  little  man  advanced,  holding  his  rifle  ready  in  both 
hands ;  for  he  was  decidedly  averse  to  meeting  a  hungry  Siberian  tiger 
unawares.  ' 

He  followed  the  tracks  through  cover  and  open,  from  one  snow  patch  to 
another,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Then,  to  his  surprise,  a  second  spoor 
crossed  the  first  at  right  angles. 

This  animal  also  had  come  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  it 
could  be  seen  that  his  trail  led  into  thick  pine  timbei"  at  the  base  of  the 
near  by  hills.v 

"  Two  of  the  brutes  !  "  Quin  muttered.  **  I  hope  I  shalbbag  them  both 
in  time.  IMl  keep  on  after  the  first.  By  Jove  !  I  do  believe  he's  in 
the  cage." 
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For  the  next  fifty  yards  Quin  looked  backward  as  well  as  forward,  fearing 
lest  the  second  tiger  should  stalk  from  behind.  Then,  when  the  trap  was 
very  dose,  the  trail  ended  on  the  farther  verge  of  a  snow  patch  that  was 
hemmed  in  right  and  left  by  a  thicket  of  saplings.  In  front  was  a  fiat  stone 
that  showed  no  footprints,  and  just  beyond  it  a  tall  boulder. 

And  as  Quin  made  the  second  stride  across  the  stone  a  man  suddenly 
rose  from  behind  the  boulder  within  four  feet  of  him.  There  was  a  fiasli  of 
steel,  and  a  hoarse  voice  commanded  savagely  : 

*'  Down  with  your  weapon  !  If  you  make  a  move  1*11  kill  you  like  a  dog  ! 
I  won't  be  taken  alive  !  ** 

Quin*  knew  enough  Russian  to  understand  the  words,  but  he  show'ed  no 
sign  of  fear.  I/etting  the  butt  of  his  rifie  rest  on  the  ground,  he  surveyed 
his  captor  with  au  easy  bearing  for  a  moment. 

It  was  a  sight  to  rouse  pity  instead  of  anger.  The  man  had  once  been 
tall  and  handsome,  but  now  his  body  w^  shrunken  and  bent,  his  clothing 
hung  almost  in  tatters,  and  the  hand  that  leveled  the  pistol  shook  with 
weakness.  Long  suffering  and  hardship  were  stamped  on  his  hollow  face  ; 
his  hair  and  l^eard  were  thick  and  matted,  and  in  his  eyes  was  a  desperate, 
hunted  look. 

And  on  his  feet  were  fastened  a  pair  of  huge  tiger's  paws,  while  another 
pair  dangled  at  his  waist.  This  explained  what  had  been  at  first  a  mystery 
to  Quin.  • 

"  You  are  not  a  soldier — not  a  Russian  !  **  the  man  exclaimed.  **  Who 
are  you  ?     And  what  are  you  doing  in  this  region  ?     If  you  are  searching 

for  me,  I  warn  you Merciful   heaven,  I  know  your  face  !     We  have 

met  in  the  past  1     Yes,  you  are  Matthew  Quin  ! ' ' 

**  I  am,  my  friend,'*  Quin  replied  compassionately.  **  You  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  me.  Count  Sudekin.  On  the  contrary,  I  owe  you  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  I  have  not  forgotten  how  you  saved  me  from  a  bear  in  the  Ural 
Mountains  seven  years  ago." 

The  wretched  creature  lowered  his  pistol,  knelt  at  Quin's  feet,  and  seized 
his  hand  and  kissed  it. 

'*  God  bless  you  !  "  he  half  sobbed.  **So  you  know  me,  changed  as  I 
am  !  I  understand  now  1  You  are  still  at  the  old  trade,  and  that  was  your 
tiger  trap  I  saw  yonder  this  morning.  But  you  can't  help  me — no,  no,  it 
is  useless  ! " 

**  Have  courage  I "  said  Quin.  **  You  are  not  caught  yet.  I  know  your 
sad  story,  Count  Sudekin,  and  I  pity  you  with  all  my  heart.  And  if  it  lies 
in  my  power  to  aid  you ' ' 

"  May  heaven  punish  my  persecutors  !  "  broke  in  the  fugitive.  **  I  was 
innocent  as  a  babe,  but  they  accused  me  falsely  and  hounded  me  to  Siberia. 
Then  I  escaped  from  the  horrible  mines  of  Kara,  and  what  I  have  endured 
since — how  I  have  traveled  a  thousand  miles  in  the  heart  of  winter — no 
tongue  can  tell." 

**  I  don't  see  how^  you  lived  through  it — how  you  eluded  those  who  w*ere 
on  the  lookout  for  you  !  " 

"  You  may  well  wonder,"  the  count  replied.     *'  Hope  sustained  me,  and 
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the  knowledge  that  trusty  friends  would  have  a  ship  waiting  for  nie  in  April 
at  a  certain  point  north  of  Vladivostok.  As  for  the  Cossacks  and  others  who 
kept  watch  for  me,  I  deceived  them  by  a  simple  trick. 

*  *  You  see  these  ?  ' '  indicating  the  four  tiger  paws.  "  I  shot  the  brute  soon 
after  my  escape,  while  he  slept  by  the  bank  of  the  Amur.  I  cut  off  the  feet, 
and  rolled  the  body  into  the  river.  Then,  as  I  traveled  on,  I  wore  the  paws 
when  the  snow  was  soft  enough  to  take  impressions  ;  sometimes  only  the  one 
pair,  and  sometimes  both.  But  it  was  slow  and  tiresome  to  move  on  all  fours 
like  a  real  tiger,  as  I  have  done  lately  in  this  perilous  neighborhood.*' 

'*  The  result  was  worth  the  toil,"  said*Quin.  **  It  was  an  admirable  ruse, 
and  undoubtedly  saved  you  from  capture." 

**  Yes,  up  to  this  time,"  the  count  cried  bitterly  ;  *'  but  it  all  goes  for 
nothing  now.  My  presence  in  the  vicinity  is  suspected.  For  three  days,  so 
vigilant  are  the  Cossacks,  I  have  lurked  from  rock  to  rock,  from  thicket  to 
thicket,  like  a  hunted  dog.  And  .the  ruffians  are  closing  in  on  me — here  in 
this  very  valley.  They  will  take  me  before  the  day  ends  ;  seize  me  within  a 
few  hours'  march  pf  the  vessel  that  is  waiting  to  bear  me  to  freedom  I  Oh, 
it  is  maddening  !  " 

**  I  fear  you  do  not  exaggerate  the  danger,"  said  Quin,  hurriedly  going 
on  to  relate  what  he  had  seen  less  than  an  hour  before. 

'*  The  soldiers  can't  be  far  away,"  he  added.  "  But  I  won't  leave  you  to 
your  fate,  my  friend  •;  I  am  not  that  kind.  Let  me  think  a  moment.  What 
is  to  be  done  ?  The  first  thing  is  to  find  a  secure  hiding  place  for  you.  I 
have  enough  bread  and  meat  in  this  wallet  td  sustain  you  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  after  that ' ' 

Just  then  he  was  interrupted  by  a  faint  shout  some  distance  up  the  valley, 
followed  by  the  report  of  a  pistol.  And  an  answering  shout  was  quickly 
heard,  coming  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  not  far  to  tlie  south  of 
where  Quin  and  the  convict  stood. 

*•  Some  of  the  Cossacks  have  found  the  spot  where  I  slept  last  night," 
Count  Sudekin  whispered  hoarsely,  *' and  the  pistol  shot  was  a  signal  to 
others  to  join  them  or  to  be  on  the  watch.  There  is  no  hope,  my  friend  4 
I  shall  die  fighting  with  these  human  bloodhounds  !  But  you — it  will 
assuredly  go  hard  with  you  if  you  are  found  in  my  company.  Be  off  before 
it  is  too  late  !  " 

"  Stop  ;  I  have  a  plan  !  "  Quin  said  eagerly.  "  And  it's  not  a  bad  one. 
The  tiger  trap  is  certainly  empty.  It  is  less  than  a  hundred  yards  away, 
and  surrounded  by  snow^  Put  on  all  those  paws,  and  make  for  it  as  fast  as 
you  can.  When  you  are  inside,  spring  the  trap,  and  let  the  door  down.  I 
will  attend  to  the  rest." 

*'  No  ;  it  is  too  great  a  risk  for  you.     My  noble  friend,  I  refuse  !  " 

"  You  shall  w^/  refuse  !  "  exclaimed  Quin.  "  It  is  your  last  chance,  man. 
Go  at  once  !     Here,  take  this  !  "  handing  him  the  wallet  of  food. 

Count  Sudekin  hesitated  no  longer.  He  threw  the  wallet  strap  over  his 
back,  adjusted  the  second  pair  of  paws  to  his  hands,  and  muttered  a  few 
broken  words  of  gratitude.  Then  he  dropped  on  all  fours,  and  shambled  out 
of  sight  with  a  celerity  born  of  much  practice. 
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Quin  waited  several  minutes,  and  when  a  dull  crash  came  to  his  strained 
ears  he  started  off  in  the  direction  taken  by  the  fugitive. 

He  realised  that  he  had  done  st  perilous  and  foolhardy  thing,  but  he  was 
determined  to  see  it  through  to  the  end,  no  matter  what  the  cost.  He 
slowly  plodded  along  the  trail  of  the  man  tiger,  following  it  over  open  snow 
and  through  thickets,  and  holding  his  rifle  in  an  attitude  of  precaution. 

He  heard  vague  sounds  in  front  and  to  rear,  and  these  were  louder  and 
more  distinguishable  when  he  emerged,  in  a  glade  about  thirty  feet  in 
diameter.  To  one  side  stood  the  trap,  with  the  spoor  leading  up  to  the  closed 
door.  On  the  other  side  was,  the  mouth  of  a  gloomy,  pine  clad  ravine,  that 
wound  back  into  the  towering  hills. 

Quin  approached  to  within  a  dozen  feet  of  the  trap,  and  then  a  clattering 
noise  brought  him  to  a  halt.  He  calmly  waited,  and  the  next  instant,  from 
the  rocks  and  timber  north  of  the  clearing,  broke  two  Cossacks — an  oflBcer 
and  a  private. 

They  were  on  foot,  and  leading  their  horses. 

*' Gentlemen,  may  I  trouble  yoif  to  make  less  noise?"  Quin  asked 
coolly.     **  And  will  you  keep  a  little  more  to  your  right?  ** 

The  Cossacks  stopped,  dumfounded  and  speechless.  Their  wondering 
eyes  scanned  the  Englishman  from  head  to  foot.  And  just  then  two  more 
Cossacks  led  their  horses  into  the  clearing  from  the  opposite  direction. 

**  This  is  not  the  man,"  said  one  of  the  newcomers. 

'*  No,  clearly  not,**  the  officer  replied.  "  But  I  found  the  place  where 
the  fugitive  slept  last  night,  Michael,  and  I  think  we  shall  soon  have  him. 

As  for  this  fellow **  He  turned  abruptly  to  Quin,  and  demanded  :  **  Who 

are  you?     What  are  you  doing  here ?  *' 

Quin  explained  in  a  few  words. 

*'  You  can  see  for  yourself,**  he  concluded.  **  There  is  my  trap,  and  the 
tiger  is  safe  inside.  I  just  reached  the  spot,  having  followed  the  brute's 
spoor  up  the  valley.  He  is  quiet  now,  and  I  beg  of  you  not  to  excite  him. 
It  will  be  hard  enough  to  get  him  into  the  cage  which  my  men  will  bring." 

The  mention  of  the  tiger  was  far  from  soothing  to  three  of  the  Cossacks. 
They  looked  scared  and  uneasy,  and  edged  away  from  the  trap  ;  and  their 
cowardice  caused  the  officer's  eyes  to  blaze  angrily. 

**  You  may  be  speaking  the  truth,"  he  replied  disdainfully  to  Quin, 
*  *  and  certainly  the  footprints  lead  to  the  trap.  But  words  are  not  sufficient. 
I  must  have  your  papers.*' 

**  With  pleasure,"  Quin  answered,  and  at  once  he  produced  a  couple  of 
documents. 

The  officer  looked  at  them,  and  the  effect  the  signatures  had  upon  him 
was  immediate  and  marked.  From  haughty  and  insolent  his  manner  became 
almost  cringing  ;  with  a  smile  and  a  bow  he  held  out  his  hand. 

'*  A  thousand  pardons  !  **  he  exclaimed.  **  I  am  more  than  satisfied.  I 
am  Lieutenant  Sasha,  and  you  will  overlook  my  seeming  discourtesy  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  am  searching  for  a  convict  who  escaped  from  the  mines  of 
Kara.     Perhaps  you  have  seen  something  of  him  ?  " 

Quin  pretended  to  weigh  the  question  for  a  moment. 
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**  I  did  see  a  man  up  on  yonder  ridge  an  hour  ago — no,  two  of  them/*  he 
answered  cunningly. 

**  You  saw  I/)ban  and  myself,  sir,"  broke  in  one  of  the  Gossacks  who 
had  arrived  last.  , 

**Yes,  that  was  it,**  assented  the  officer.  '*  However,  the  rascal  can't 
escape  me,  and  I  must  hurry  oflE  to  scour  the  valley.  But  first  I  will  take  a 
peep  at  your  tiger,     I  have  never  had  a  close  look  at  one  of  the  big  brutes.** 

*'And  I  shouldn't  advise  you  to  take  one  now,*'  said  Quin.  **  I  am 
^  speaking  for  your  own  good.  The  trap  is  none  too  strong — it  was  erected 
hastily — and  if  you  rouse  him  I  won*t  answer  for  the  consequences.*' 

At  this  the  Cossacks  took  alarm,  and  urged  the  officer  to^desist ;  but  he 
laughed  at  them  scornfully. 

•*  There  is  no  danger,**  he  said.     "The  brute  can't  break  out.'* 

**  I  assure  you  that  he  can  do  it  with  ease,'*  declared  Quin. 

"I'll  have  just  a  glimpse  of  him,**  persisted  Lieutenant  Sasha,  as  he 
stepped  warily  towards  the  trap. 

For  an  instant  Quin's  nerve  alrfost  failed  him.  There  were  plenty  of 
crevices  between  the  timbers,  and  he  knew  the  consequences  of  discovery. 

Yet  what  could  he  do  ?  To  forcibly  stop  the  officer  would  arouse  sus- 
picion and  lead  to  the  same  end. 

It  was  indeed  a  perilous  scrape  ;  but  an  unexpected  escape  from  it  was  at 
hand.  Just  then  a  low,  angry  snarl  was  heard,  and  all  five  men  looked 
around  to  behold  a  blood  curdling  sight. 

Forty  feet  away,  on  top  of  a  ledge  of  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine, 
crouched  a  huge  tiger.  It  was  evidently  ravenous  with  hunger  ;  its  tail 
switched  to  and  fro,  and  its  fiery  eyes  glared  down  into  the  clearing. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell,  the  four  horses  had  stampeded  with 
shrill  neighs  of  terror,  and  they  were  followed  as  quickly  by  the  three  Cos- 
sacks, who,  though  they  would  have  marched  up  to  a  cannon's  mouth,  lost 
their  heads  in  the  presence  of  the  terrible  monarch  of  the  Siberian  forests. 

Quin  and  the  officer  were  left  alone — a  pair  of  men  well  matched  in 
courage.  With  uplifted  rifles  they  looked  at  the  tiger,  who  seemed  reluc- 
tant  to  come  nearer. 

"It  is  the  mate  of  the  one  in  the  cage  !  **  exclaimed  I^ieutenant  Sasha. 
"  What  a  chance  to  kill  the  brute  !  ** 

"  Stop,  stop  !  *'  Quin  cried  anxiously.  "  He  will  slink  away  if  we  don*t 
molest  him ** 

Too  late  !  The  officer's  rifle  cracked,  and  the  bullet  merely  inflicted  a 
painful  wound.- 

Roaring  tremendously,  the  maddened  tiger  sprang  in  air.  It  landed 
within  a  dozen  feet  of  the  men,  and  quivered  for  a  second  spring.  Bang  ! 
went  the  Englishman's  weapon,  and  through  the  smoke  the  tawny  brute  was 
seen  to  roll  over  twice,  struggling  convulsively.  Then  it  lay  still,  and  at 
the  same  instant  a  muffled  roar  came  from  the  interior  of  the  trap. 

Lieutenant  Sasha  cheered  with  delight,  but  Quin  swore  to.  himself  as  he 
reflected  that  he  had  lost  the  emperor's  tiger,  and  was  five  hundred  rubles 
out  of  pocket  in  the  bargain. 
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"It  is  your  bag,"  cried  the  officer.  **  You  made  a  splendid  shot,  my 
friend.     1  am  ashamed  of  mine." 

**  And  you  little  dream  what  mine  has  cost  me,*'  Quin  muttered,  half 
aloud,  as  he  went  up  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  tiger  was  dead. 

Lieutenant  Sasha  showed  no  further  inclination  to  peep  at  the  captive  in 
the  trap.  He  shouted  for  his  men,  and  when  they  came  slinking  back  he 
rebuked  them  in  vigorous  language. 

Then  he  sent  them  after  the  horses.  The  animals  had  not  gone  far, 
and  it  had  been  easy  to  track  them  over  the  snow  patches. 

Quin  and  the  officer  parted  with  mutual  expressions  of  friendship,  and  ^he 
latter  went  o£P  with  his  Cossacks,  to  resume  their  quest  for  the  convict,  the 
party  still  leading  their  horses  because  of  the  rugged  ground. 

Quin  crept  after  them  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  watched  them  down  the 
valley.  Then  he  hurried  back  to  the  trap,  and  with  assistance  from  the  inside 
he  quickly  opened  the  heavy  door  and  libierated  Count  Sudekin. 

••  You  heard  all?  "  Quin  asked. 

**  Yes,  my  noble  friend.     And  you  have  lost  your  tiger *' 

"  Your  escape  will  more  than  repay  me.  You  must  be  ofiE  at  once,  with- 
out a  moment's  delay.  The  coast  is  now  clear,  for  the  Cossacks  have  gone 
down  the  valley.     Try  to  reach  the  sea  before  nightfall.     But  go — go  !  '* 

The  count  could  hardly  speak  for  emotion. 

"  Heaven   reward  you  !  "    h^  said  hoarsely,  as  he  clasped  Quin's  hands. 

He  turned  and  strode  across  the  clearing,  his  feet  making  tiger  marks  on 
the  snow,  and  was  speedily  lost  to  sight  in  the  thickets. 

Then  Quin  struck  out  for  his  camp,  wondering  as  he  went  how  he  should 
account  to  his  men  for  the  escape  of  the  trapped  tiger.  The  skin  of  the 
dead  one,  he  reflected,  would  in  some  measure  make  up  for  his  loss. 

*m3M  ^^  ^^  >J^  ^1»  ^^ 
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All  turned  out  well  in  the  end,  though  Quin  remained  a  fortnight  longer 
in  the  Ussuri  region  without  finding  a  trace  of  tigers.  Then  he  reluctantly 
returned  to  Vladivostok,  where  he  learned  that  the  convict  had  not  been 
captured,  and  from  this  he  augured  the  best. 

On  the  day  of  his  arrival  he  paid  the  wager  to  Lieutenant  Dashkow  at 
'the  Imperial  Club,  and  that  same  evening  he  sold  the  tiger  skin  for  six  hun- 
dred rubles. 

Hearing  of  another  tiger  to  the  south  of  Vladivostok,  he  went  to  the 
neighborhood  with  his  men,  and  in  a  week's  time  succeeded  in  trapping  the 
brute. 

A  few  days  later  he  was  steaming  down  the  Sea  of  Japan,  watching  the 
Siberian  coast  from  the  ship's  rail,  and  listening  to  the  fretful  roars  of  the 
emperor's  tiger  in  the  hold. 

A  year  afterwards,  when  Quin  was  in  London,  a  package  was  sent  to  him 
in  care  of  Karl  Hararach  &  Company.  It  bore  an  American  postmark,  and 
contained  a  magnificent  and  valuable  ruby  ring,  and  a  well  worn  tiger's 
paw,  mounted  in  gold. 

No  card  or  message  was  inclosed,  but  Quin  needed  none  to  tell  him  that 
the  grateful  sender  was  Count  Anatole  Sudekin. 
II 
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Walking  about  two  in  the  morning  through  a  I/)ndon  street,  Captain  Falconer,  late  of  the 
British  army,  and  now  of  a  garret  in  the  Marylebone  Road,  owing  to  proceedings  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy court,  is  startled  by  a  woman's  cry  for  help.  His  response  to  this  brings  him  the 
acquaintance  of  Isabella  de  Gavamie,  who  comes  to  him  afterwards  with  a  strange  commission. 
As  his  fortunes  cannot  well  be  cha?iiged  for  the  worse,  he  accepts  this,  together  with  the  purse  she 
tenders  him,  and  with  his  man  Benjamin  departs  for  Zaragoza,  in  Spain,  where  he  is  informed 
the  one  to  whom  he  is  sent  will  seek  him  out.  Arrived  here,  he  is  accosted  by  a  pretty  gipsy 
girl,  Giralda,  who  is  his  guide  into  the  mountains,  where,  after  witnessing  the  burning  of  a 
chateau  by  the  Phantom  Army,  he  meets  the  head  of  this  mysterious  organization,  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent. 

Falconer  receives  a  commission  in  the  army  and  takes  part  in  the  raid  on  a  chateau, 
which  makes  him  sick  at  heart,  as  these  warriors  appear  to  him  to  be  little  better  than  brigands. 
But  Lorenzo  seems  to  possess  a  magnetic  power  over  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him  and 
Falconer  succumbs  with  the  rest  He  accompanies  the  army  on  an  expedition,  which  includes 
the  holding  up  and  looting  of  a  train,  and  on  another  into  the  very  city  of  Toulouse  itself.  After 
that  he  is  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  sees  much  of  Isabella,  and  accompanies  her  to  the  chalet  of 
Puys/ where  her  brother  Sebastian  is  staying,  the  only  man  of  the  four  g^tthered  there  who  does 
not  wear  the  sapphire  ring,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  those  who  serve  Lorenzo.  After  dinner 
these  four  men  are  discussing  Lorenzo,  and  Sebastian  makes  no  secret  of  the  ill  opinion  he  has 
of  him,  while  Captain  Tolsa,  a  young  Spaniard,  calls  him  a  clown,  and  declares  that  his  very 
threats  are  worthy  of  the  theater.  He  emphasizes  his  assertions  by  throwing  on  the  table  a 
note  which  reads  :  "  At  ten  o'clock  tonight  you  must  answer.** 

At  this  the  men  all  look  at  the  clock,  which  points  to  a  quarter  to  ten. 


Chapter  XXVIII  {Continued), — In  the  House  of  the  Enemy. 

T  THOUGHT  that  the  case  in  which  the  old  timepiece  stood  had  some- 
thing  human  in  the  grim  shape  of  it.  The  minute  hand  raced  round 
before  my  eyes. 

On  the  beach  below  the  chalet  the  flooding  tide  jettisoned  the  shingle  it 
had  nursed,  and  rolled  it  upward  with  the  sound  of  shivering  stone  and 
the  beat  of  waters.     Isabella  was  still  singing  in  the  drawing  room. 

**  That's  Lorenzo  all  over,**  suddenly  exclaimed  the  American,  when  the 
silence  had  become  painful.  **  I  reckon  he  was  born  in  a  slouch  hat  some- 
where behind  Drury  Lane  Theater.  I  used  to  tell  him  so.  It  was  when  we 
were  up  in  Rio  advertising  for  a  revolution  on  the  easy  purchase  system. 

This  story  began  in  the  September  issue  of  The  Argosy.     The  five  back  numbers  will 

be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  50  cents* 

*  Copyright,  /S97,  by  D,  Appleton  &  Co. 
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He  was  an  actor  even  then.  He  couldn't  lift  his  glass  like  any  ordinary 
creature.  The  man  was  born  to  it,  and  he'll  die  to  it,  with  one  leg  against 
the  footlight  and  one  arm  lifted  prompt  side.  * 

Tolsa  feigned  a  laugh  at  the  new  view  of  things.  Sebastian  himself 
sat  quite  still  with  the  slip  of  paper  held  between  his  fingers. 

The  constraint  we  suffered  was  painful.  I  answered  the  American,  not 
because  I  had  anything  to  say,  but  that  I  might  forget  the  clock.  Any  beat 
of  the  pendulum,  I  saw,  might  bring  lyOrenzo  in  among  us.  It  was  a  relief 
to  speak.  ^ 

'*  It's  all  very  well  to  be  theatrical,"  I  exclaimed,  on  an  impulse,  *'  but 
an  inherited  genius  for  the  poses  of  melodrama  does  not  help  a  man  to  be  in 
Spain  and  in  London  upon  the  same  day.  That's  a  subject  I  api  very 
curious  to  talk  about.  The  stories  I  refer  to  will  be  known  to  every  one 
here.     The  truth  of  them  I  have  yet  to  learn." 

.  Shirley   Bridges  knocked  the  ash  off  his  cigar.     Tolsa  helped   himself 
.  to  claret.     1  looked  at  Sebastian  and  saw  his  eyes  were  watching  the  hands 
of  the  dock. 

Not  a  man  there,  I  am  sure,  who  did  not  say  to  himself,  *'  A  minute  has 
passed." 

**  Be to  his  stories,"  exclaimed  Bridges,  striking  a  light  savagely. 

"  There's  more  ways  of  being  in  London  than  the  railroad  and  the  steamboat. 
For  instance" — here  he  poised  his  cigar  deftly  between  his  finger  tips — 
"  you  might  know  a  newspaper  man." 

"And  if  you  did?" 

"  Why,  I  guess  you'd  rub  the  burnish  off  his  family  honor  in  three 
fingers  of  whisky  and  two  dollars  under  the  glass." 

"  You  think  it  is  done  that  way  ?  " 

'*  I'd  stake  my  honor  on  it." 

"  I  don't  play  for  sous,"  chimed  in  Tolsa. 

**  He  merely  causes  a  paragraph  to  appear  saying  that  he  is  in  Madrid, 
when  in  reality  he  is  at  Torla  or  in  Paris,"  I  suggested.  ^ 

'*  On  the  head  first  time,  captain.  That's  the  way  it's  done — just  the 
same  as  any  prima  donna  making  love  to  the  newspaper  boys  in  New  York 
harbor.  I  tell  you  the  man  was  sent  down  to  this  earth  to  blow  a  tin 
trumpet,  and  he'll  blow  it  to  the  last.  That's  no  reason  why  j^ou  and  I  should 
dance  to  the  music  when  we're  not  wanting  saltatory  exercise.  As  for  me, 
•  my  money's  on  the  table.  I'll  see  the  thing  through  so  far  as  the  door  of 
the  police  station,  and  then  I'll  call  my  chariot.  The  rest  of  you  can  do 
what  you  please.  If  it's  coming  to  bits  of  paper  like  that  pipe  light  yonder, 
the  sooner  you  make  up  your  minds  the  better." 

"  Of  course,  that's  child's  play,"  I  remarked,  seeing  that  the  uncanny 
.silence  was  overtaking  us  once  more.  *'  What  can  the  man  do?  He  is  in 
Spaiu,  to  my  knowledge.  Or  if  he  has  left  Spain,  he  cannot  enter  this  house 
until  he  has  knocked  at  the  door.  You  do  not  pretend  that  he  is  an  assassin  ? 
There  are  four  of  us  here.     Are  we  going  to  cry  like  children  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  cry  like  that,  captain." 

He  produced  a  Colt  320  and  laid  it  by  the  side  of  his  plate. 
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In  spite  of  his  bravado,  I  saw  that  he  was  as  nervous  as  the  rest  of  us. 
The  story  he  had  told  me  about  the  newspaper  men  was  obviously  a  piece 
of  toere  chatter.  I  remembered  my  own  experience  at  Torla,  and  valued  the 
chicken  and  champagne  theory  at  its  proper  price. 

In  truth,  the  discussion  magnified  the  mystery.  Here  were  four  men. 
perhaps  a  thousand  miles  from  the  man  they  derided/ and  yet  his  spirit  was 
in  the  room  with  them  ;  his  name  could  quicken  their  hearts,  a  line  of  his 
written  upon  a  paper  could  set  their  hands  trembling.  Deep  down  in  their 
hearts  th^  believed  .that  ten  o'clock  would  bring  Lorenzo  to  the  house. 
Of  that  I  was  sure. 

I  relate  these  things  as  I  know  and  saw  them.  • 

If  you  ask  me  by  what  power  of  mind  one  man  could  so  affright  four, 
then  I  am  unable  to  answer  you.  There  are  potentialities  of  will  of  which 
science  knows  nothing.  Here  and  there  in  the  world,  once  or  twice  in  the 
centuries,  a  man  arises  and  goes  upward  through  the  ranks  of  men  until 
his  name  is  a  chapter  line  for  histories,  and  his  life  is  bread  and  meat  to 
biographers. 

How  these  men  differ  from  other  men,  we  do  not  know.  What  equation 
of  circumstance  it  is  that  completes  their  destinies  we  cannot  tell.  Sufficient 
that  they  succeed  where  a  hundred  thousand,  born  perchance  with  the  same 
faculties,  but  lacking  the  circumstances,  have  failed. 

It  was  five  minutes  to  ten  o'clock  when  the  American,  himself  not  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  being  a  poseur,  laid  his  revolver  upon  the  table.  The 
ridiculous  state  of  mind  which  such  an  act  declared  drew  a  word  even  from 
our  host. 

"  You  are  going  to  shoot  the  6andles,  judge?  "  he  asked.  (They  called 
the  man  ''Judge  Bridges.*') 

"  I  am  going  to  shoot  the  first  man  that  plays  the  stage  villain  on  me," 
he  said  quietly. 

Sebastian's  lips  were  dry  and  parched.  He  moistened  them  with  a  little 
wine.     An  idea  seized  me,  and  I  suggested  it. 

^'  Arrivons'^  said  I  ;  **  if  you  really  believe  that  the  man  is  coming  here 
at  ten  o'clock,  and  that  there  will  be  a  scene,  why  not  go  to  the  drawing 
room  ? ' ' 

**  And  shelter  ourselves  behind  the  petticoats?"  cried  Tolsa ;  but  he 
w^atched  the  clock  with  staring  eyes. 

*'  Call  it  anything  you  please,"  I  replied.  '*  Here  we  are,  sitting  like  four 
children  who  expect  to  see  a  spook  come  through  the  window.  For  myself, 
I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  your  story  ;  but  since  you  believe  it,  and  it  is 
on  your  nerves,  why  not  change  the  subject  and  the  room  ?  Madame  de 
Gavarnie  is  waiting  for  us  now,  and  it  is  three  minutes  to  ten,  gentlemen." 

I  half  rose  from  the  table,  but  no  one  stirred. 

"  It's  curiosity,  I  guess,"  said  the  Yankee,  taking  up  a  pear  and  peeling 
it  nonchalantly.     **  The  same  thing  sent  Lot's  wife  into  the  salt  trade." 

*'  And  you?  "  I  asked,  turning  to  Sebastian. 

He  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  and  folded  his  arms.  His  eyes  were 
still  upon  the  swiftly  advancing  finger.  '         "^ 
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"  I  do  not  run  away  from  a  mountebank/'  he  said. 

**  Nevertheless,  you  discuss  him.** 

He  uttered  an  exclamation  of  iudifiference.  The  minute  hand  of  the 
clock  began  to  steal  over  the  great  Roman  twelve. 

*'  I  discuss  him  as  one  discusses  anything  of  which  people  talk.  The  day 
is  past  when  I  hope  for  him  or  for  Spain." 

••  You  have  told  him  that  ?  " 

*•  I  shall  tell  him  so  tonight." 

For  an  instant  we  sat  in  silence.     The  clock  began  to  strike  the  hour. 

So  much  had  their  words  played  upon  my  nerves,  that  if  the  door  of  the 
room  had  opened  and  I/>renzo  had  stood  among  us,  I  would  have  expressed 
no  surprise  ;  but  the  long  drawn,  booming  notes  rang  out  sonorously,  and 
still  no  one  came. 

I  looked'  at  Sebastian,  and  saw  that  his  hand  jerked  at  the  wrist  every 
time  the  hammer  of  the  clock  fell.  There  was  a  strange  flush  upon  his 
cheeks  ;  you  could  see  his  tongue  moistening  his  lips. 

When  the  last  stroke  had  fallen,  I  spoke  to  him  again. 

'*  You  see,"  I  said,  '*  there  is  ten  o'clock,  an^  nothing  has  happened." 

He  did  not  answer  me.  The  American  started  up  from  his  chair  and 
held  a  candle  to  his  face. 

"  Hush,  for  God's  sake  !  "  he  cried.   • 

There  was  something  in  the  man's  voice  which  brought  us  all  to  our  feet. 
For -a  moment  I  did  not  understand  what  it  was  ;  but  when  I  looked  at  the 
face  of  the  Spaniard  all  the  blood  rushed  to  my  head,  and  the  room  seemed 
to  whirl  round  before  my  eyes. 

In  that  instant,  Sebastian  de  Gavarnie  rolled  from  his  chair  and  fell  dead 
at  my  feet.  ^  » 


Chapter  XXIX.— The  "Judge"  Speaks. 

On  the  fourth  morning  after  the  death  of  Sebastian  de  Gavarnie,  I 
accompanied  Shirley  Bridges  to  the  railway  station  in  Dieppe,  and  there 
saw  him  off  to  Paris. 

"We'll  meet  again,"  said  he,  "though  God  knows  where.  This  hole 
and  corner  business  has  got  to  come  to  a  head  sooner  or  later,  and  I  reckon 
it  will  be  sooner.  If  Lorenzo  means  to  do  anything  in  Spain,  now's  his  time. 
The  people  want  anything  but  government ;  Carlos  hasn't  got  a  following 
worth  three  chips  of  wood.  A  match  would  set  the  mountains  going.  When 
the  day  comes,  we'll  say,  *  how  d'ye  do'  again,  captain.  I'm  not  a  shore 
man,  but  I  guess  he'll  want  me  at  the  finish,  and  if  he  wants  me,  why, 
then,  I'm  there." 

"  If  it  could  be  as  you  say,  I  should  not  complain,"  said  I.  "  What  I  am 
doubting  is  that  he'll  strike  at  the  right  time.  His  idea  is  to  impress 
Europe,  and  we  cannot  deny  that  he  has  done  that.  I  don't  suppose  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  ever  dared^o  much  in  the  history  of  the  world.  They 
will  have  to  dare  more  before  they  play  the  last  card.  The  man  wants 
money.     He  will  get  it,  too,  if  I  know  anything  of  him." 
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*'  Gospel  truth,  captain,  and  yet  as  simple,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it, 
as  that  piece  of  machinery  yonder.  You  can't  arresl  a  shadow.  It's  the 
mystery,  the  movement,  which  are  too  much  for  the  police.  So  long  as  there 
are  enough  of  you  to  ramble  through  a  city  and  laugh  at  the  men  on  the 
beat,  so  long  as  you  know  how  to  separate  when  the  work's  done,  who's  to 
prevent  you  scooping  the  jack  pot  every  time  ?  You  want  a  leader,  of  course, 
a  man  among  a  million,  and  that's  what  you've  got  in  Lorenzo. 

**  What  I  said  the  other  night,  before  the  young  chap  went  under,"  he 
went  on,  'Ms  what  I  didn't  think.  Men  will  talk  like  that,  against  them- 
selves, so  to  speak,  when  the  fit  takes  them.  If  you  ask  me  now,  here  in  the 
light  of  day,  what  I  think  about  the  man  of  Torla,  I  will  tell  you  that  God 
never  made  his  fellow  since  the  little  corporal  in  the  gray  cloak  was  done  to 
death  by  your  people.  Why,  look  at  it.  Where  is  he  today  ?  The  police 
of  Spain  hunt  him,  his  name's  on  the  placard  in  two  hundred  cities — and 
3'et  I'd  stake  the  very  clothes  on  my  back  that  he's  as  safe  as  yonder  fat 
man  in  that  saloon. 

**  It  isn't  ordinary  store  made  brains  which  do  that — it's  a  mind  stamped 
in  the  Almighty's  factory,  the  mind  to  see  where  other  men  are  blind,  to 
find  a  road  when  other  men  lose  themselves.  That's  the  mind  which  is 
dragging  you  and  me  round  the  world  today.  It's  the  same  mind  which 
killed  Sebastian  at  the  chalet  up  there — killed  him  by  a  few  words  written 
upon  a  bit  of  newspaper.  Show  me  your  detective  who  can  think  out  that, 
and  then  I'll  begin  to  shed  tears  for  the  man  who  wrote  the  letter." 

**  You  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  letter  killed  him  ?  " 

**  Am  I  still  of  the  opinion  ?  Why,  is  it  Bass'  ale  we're  drinking  or  mud 
and  water  out  of  Dieppe  harbor  ?  Of  course  it  killed  him.  Apoplexy,  the 
paid  quack  called  it ;  he  might  a3  well  have  called  it  m^sles.  Look  at  the 
history  of  the  man.  An  epileptic  since  he  was  seven  years  old  ;  subject  to 
trance  and  cataleptic  symptoms  generally.  Excitement  was  death  to  such  a 
man  at  any  time.  That's  what  Lorenzo  knew.  He  played  the  card  and 
won. 

*^  Sebastian  always  feared  him.  He  feared  him  most  when  he  talked  the 
loudest.  That's  the  way  with  your  nervous  man  always.  I  said  that 
Lorenzo  would  kill  him  a  year  ago.  He  nearly  killed>  him  last  month  in 
madame's  house  over  in  London.  They  had  a  dust  up,  and  the  boy  tried  to 
knife  his  master.  Lorenzo  said  something  to  him,  and  he  fell  on  the  floor 
limp  as  a  sack. 

"When  that  letter  was  written,  it  was  written  with  a  purpose.  .You 
might  as  well  try  to  kick  down  this  jetty  as  to  run  against  that  purpose. 
I  speak  plainly,  because  we  have  been  comrades  up  at  the  house'.  It  doesn't 
want  a  clever  eye  to  see  which  way  the  wind's  blowing  there  ;  but  if  you 
take  the  word  of  a  man  who  has  known  Lorenzo,  ay,  for  a  matter  of  twenty 
years,  you'll  move  on  to  a  calm,  captain.  The  lion  and  the  lamb — they're 
all  right  enough,  but  I  guess  I  wouldn't  be  that  particular  lamb,  not  for 
choice." 

"  You  know  the  story  of  Madame  Ga^^arnie,  of  course  ?  " 

"  I  knew  her  father,"  he  said  quietly.    *'  I  was  with  him  when  he  died. 
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A  noble  man,  sir ;  Spain  will  not  soon  see  his  like  again.  It  was  his  hand 
that  brought  Lorenzo  through  the  crowd.  He  loved  him  like  a  son.  He 
believed  that  he  would  save  Spain.  His  daughter  was  betrothed  the  day 
before -he  died.  And  she  will  marry  Lorenzo.  Call  it  fate,  destiny,  or  any 
other  word  you  please.  The  new  year  will  see  her  back  aipong  her  people 
in  Spain,  and  the  man  will  stand  at  her  side. 

**  You  are  youngs  and  there  should  be  a  good  spell  of  life  before  you. 
Listen  to  me  and  go  back  to  London,  or  to  Paris,  or  to  any  place  where  the 
woman  isn't  going.  I  speak  because  I  like  your  friendship  for  him.  If 
there  were  more  as  honest,  I*d  cool  my  heels  by  marble  fountains  before  the 
snow  is  down — to  wit,  I'd  be  in  Madrid.*' 

A  guard  came  along  and  cried,  '^ Rouen,  Paris — en  votture^  messieurs ^ 
sHl  vcus  plaity  ^ 

The  **  judge  *'  scrambled  into  a  coupi,  and  I  handed  up  his  bag — a  ridicu- 
lously small  bag,  which  I  did  not  fail  to  remark. 

**It  wouldn't  exactly  "make  the  toilet  of  la  belle  Patti,'*  he  said,  as  he 
kicked  it  under  the  seat,  "but  I'm  not  a  shore  man,  and  where  there 
isn't  a  looking  glass  clean  faces  don't  count.  One  collar,  one  man,  is  our 
maxim  afloat.     I'll  show  you  how  it  works  when  you  come  aboard." 

**  You  didn't  mention  the  yacht  before  today,"  I  said  interrogatively. 

He  looked  at  me  in  amazement. 

""Oh,"  he  said  presently,  *'  I'd  forgotten  you're  a  tenderfoot.  Of  course 
there's  a  yacht.  Do  you  suppose  Loren^  sits  ^il  the  rocks  and  waits  for 
the  crowd  to  come  up.  Where  should-  we  be  when  the  hunt  begins  if  we 
hadn't  a  ship  to  our  back.     She's  off  Majorca,  and  I'm  going  aboard  her>" 

**  Your  place  is  there,  then  ?  " 

**  It  ought  to  be,  captain,  for  I'm  her  skipper." 

There  was  no  opportunity  to  question  him  further,  for  the  man  with 
the  tin  trumpet  blew  a  squeaking  blast,  and  the  Paris  express  began  to  move. 

**  Until  our  next,"  he  said  cheerilyr  "  Don't  forget  my  words,  captain. 
There's  a  train  for  London  at  three  o'clock.     Mind  you  catch  it." 

I  waved  my  hand  to  him  and  watched  him  while  the  engine  threaded 
the  tortuous  network  of  lines  which  crosses  the  market  place.  When  he 
was  gone  from  my  sight,  it  was  as  though  a  friend  had  gone.  I  returned  to 
the  chalet  with  heavy  steps,  debating  his  words. 


Chapter  XXX.— '*  I  Love  You." 

Save  in  the  first  moments  of  her  anguish,  when  she  knelt  beside  the 
body  of  her  brother,  and  her  tears  fell  upbn  his  dead  face,  I  had  seen 
nothing  of  Isabella  since  the  night  Sebastian  died. 

A  great  awe  came  upon  the  house,  so  that  servants  passed  in  and  out  with 
muted  steps  ;  and  there  were  ghoulish,  black  robed  figures  in  the  room  of 
the  dead  man,  and  candles  burning  and  the  orisons  of  priests.  Often  I 
thought  to  hear  the  voice  of  him  who  was  no  more  as  I  went  up  to  my 
room,  or  stood  a  moment  at  the  door  of  the  chamber  wherein  they  had  laid' 
his  body. 
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The  end  had  come  so  swiftly,  so  terribl}',  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that 
Sebastian  would  never  speak  again.  All  the  strange  fancies  of  death  played 
with  me  then.  I  would  pause  at  the  door  of  the  little  chapel  and  utter  the 
dead  man's  name.  I  said  that  his  eyes  watched  me  as  I  went.  I  Ijelieved 
that  he  heard  me — for  so  do  men  seek  to  look  behind  the  veil  and  to  gaze 
upon  the  mysteries. 

Tolsa,  the  young  Spanish  captain,  quitted  the  chalet  on  the  morning 
following  the  tragedy.  Shirley  Bridges  and  myself  remained  to  do  what  we 
could  for  Isabella  ;  to  take  upon  our  shoulders  those  burdens  of  death  which 
rightly  fall  to  men.  But  on  the  fourth  day  the  American  left  me,  as  I  have 
told,  and  I  returned  wkh  heavy  step  to  the  house  of  mourning  upon  the  cliflF. 

There,  below,  was  the  quaint  old  harbor  city,  a  fleet  of  shipping  at  its 
quays,  the  gargoyles  o£  its  Norman  churches  thrusting  themselves  out  above 
the  old  gabled  house  and  eaves,  which  had  stood  up  since  the  days  of  the 
eleventh  Louis.  On  my  right  hand  lay  the  rolling  downs  ;  on  my  left  there 
was  the  English  Channel,  flinging  spindrift  to  the  sunbeams,  sporting  in 
foam  and  -scud,  the  great  waterway  of  the  world,  whereon,  if  I  would,  a 
ship  might  take  me  to  my  own  city,  and  I  should  see  the  spires  and  domes  of 
London  again. 

Clear  as  was  the  call  to  my  home,  I  shut  my  ears  to  it.  I  saw,  in  imag- 
ination, the  lonely  woman  waiting  for  me  in  the  darkened  room  of  the  lonely 
house.  Out  of  a  world  of  solitude  and  despair,  destiny  had  sent  me  to  her 
side.  .  I  said  that  I  would.,  so  stand  until  the  end,  until  the  hand  of  God 
beckoned  one  of  us  to  the  sleep  which  is  eternal. 

/I  found  Isabella  in  the  garden  of  the  chalet.      Her  simple  gown  of  black 
cloth  enhanced  the  pallor  of  her  face. 

I  thought  th^t  her  eyes  had  grown  larger  because  of  the  tears  she  had 
shed.  She  met  me  with  hands  stretched  out  to  mine — a  superb  figure,  upon 
which  the  sun  fell  bewitchingly. 

'*  Ah,  you  come,*'  she  said  sweetly.  **  I  have  waited  so  long,  and  the 
hours  are  lonely.     You  will  not  leave  me,  Noel  ?  " 

She  had  never  called  me  by*my  Christian  name  before,  and  my  hand 
closed  the  tighter  upon  hers  for  the  word.  ' 

'  *  If  you  wish  it,  I  will  never  leavi  you,  Isabella.  God  knows  that  would 
be  a  happiness  I  dare  not  think  of . " 

We  walked  a  little  way  in  the  garden,  hand  in  hand,  and  then  she 
answered  me. 

'*  What  have  I  ddne  that  this  trouble  should  come  upon  my  life?  **  she 
exclaimed  suddenly  and  passionately.  **  Will  it  always  be  so  ?  Must  I  walk 
like  a  child — afraid  of  the  dreadful  shadows  ?  Is  there  no  country,  no-  city 
where  a  stricken  woman  may  find  refuge  ?  Oh,  you  do  not  know,  you  cannot 
know,  what  I  have  suffered  since  the  night  he  died  !  There  is  no  other  left 
to  me  in  all  the.world.     Sebastian,  my  poor  Sebastian  !  " 

There  are  moments  of  grief  upon  which  no  one  may  intrude.  I  stood 
silent  for  a  little  while,  watching  the  face  I  loved.  The  hand  which  I  held 
was  hot  and  burning.  The  effort  she  made  to  hide  her  tears  from  me 
wounded  as  the  tears  themselves. 
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"  Ob,'*  she  said  presently,  "  God  give  me  strength,  and  you,  Noel  !  Are 
we  not  as  two  children  walking  in  a  wood  blindly  ?  When  shall  we  see  the 
light  again,  you  and  I  ?     Ah,  when  ?  " 

'*  We  shall  see  it,  Isabella,  when  we  begin  to  trust  our  own  courage  and 
to  shake  off  these  strange  fancies.  We  have  need  of  courage,  believe  me. 
There  can  be  no  mystery  for  us  unless  we  make  it.  Our  own  good  sense 
must  save  us  from  that.  We  are  man  and  woman,  able  to  think  and  to 
reason  for  ounsel^es.  We  know  that  miracles  do  not  happen  nowadays. 
Your  brother  was  killed  by  the  devilish  cunning  of  a  man  who  understood 
how  to  use  a  very  dreadful  disease.  When  Lorenzo  wrote  that  letter  he 
knew  perfectly  well  that  an  epileptic  would  read  it.  Sebastian  was  the 
victim  to  his  own  nerves.  I  saw  his  hand  tremble  when  he  sat  at  dinner, 
and  he  shook  like  a  leaf  when  the  clock  struck.  The  rupture  of  a  blood 
vessel,  the  direct  result  of  terror,  killed  him.  The  weapon  employed  would 
serve  only  for  one  predisposed  to  such  an  end  by  long  years  of  disease. 
We  are  not  •  ignorant  enough  to  think  that  it  would  be  efficacious  in  other 
cases.  We  do  not  walk  here  and  say  to  ourselves,  how  if  we  are  struck  in 
the  same  way  ?  Whatever  opinion  we  may  hold  of  Lorenzo  and  of  his  aims, 
we  do  not  make  him  a  new  god,  able  to  hurl  thunderbolts  from  a  new 
Olympus.  We  know  that  he  is  as  other  men,  born  to  command,  perhaps, 
yet  human  as  ourselves. 

**  The  one  mystery  of  his  life,  the  mystery  which  perifiits  him  to  be  in 
Madrid  today  and  in  London  tomorrow,  remains  to  be  solved.  Possibly, 
there  is  a  very  simple  solution  ;  possibly,  the  whole  of  such  stories  are 
false.  When  time  permits  I  will  find  out  the  truth.  At  the  moment,  that 
truth  does  not  concern  me.  I  think  rather  of  you  and  of  your  sorrows — I 
remember  your  words  to  me  in  Paris,  and  I  hear  them  again  and  again,  as 
sweet  music  once  heard  but  ever  after  in  the  ears.  You  say  that  there  is 
no  other  left  to  you  in  all  the  world.  Will  you  not  think  again,  and  ask 
yourself  if  there  is  not  one  who  has  no  home  but  your  home,  no  city  but 
your  city,  no  hope  of  life  but  the  hope  that  you  can  give  or  withhold  as 
your  heart  dictates? 

**  I  have  little  right  to  speak  of  these  things,  I  who  am  an  outcast  and  a 
beggar,  friendless,  nameless,  without  kin  or  country.  I  have  no  rigllt  but 
the  right  of  the  love  I  bear  you,  of  a  love  which  no  law  may  .govern,  no 
reason  command.  That  love  shall  be  yours  to  do  with  as  you  please.  Tell 
me  that  it  will  serve  you  best  afar  and  silent — you  shall  see  my  face  no 
more.  Ask  of  it  the  service  which  seeks  nothing  in  return — that  service 
shall  be  yours  until  my  life's  end.  But  do  not  speak  of  being  alone,  for, 
unless  you  will  it,  you  shall  never  be  alone  again." 

She  listened  to  me  with  beating  heart.  The  glory  of  the  sunshine  was 
upon  her  sweet  face  ;  she  gazed  with  dreamy  eyes  across  the  sea  to  the 
England  we  had  left. 

*'  You  have  every  right  to  speak,'*  she  said,  after  a  little  while — **  the 
right  of  a  man  called  to  a  woman's  side  by  her  in  the  hour  of  her  necessity. 
Ah,  Noel,  if  these  things  could  be  !  If  you  could,  indeed,  save  me  from 
myself.     But  I  know  that  you  cannot.     Do  not  ask  me  why.     The  instincts 
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of  our  iffe  are  surer  than  our  reason.  Call  it  superstition,  a  woman's  folly — 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is  which  sends  a  voice  to  say  to  me,  '  Obey,  obey  ! ' 
I  have  heard  that  voice  often  since  the  day  my  father  died.  I  heard  it  on 
the  night  you  came  to  me  ;  I  heard  it  again  at  my  brother's  grave.  I  shall 
hear  it  always,  through  the  years  I  must  wait  and  suffer.'* 

She  spoke  very  quickly,  and  I  could  see  that  the  events  of  the  week  had 
left  her  in  a  state  of  great  depression.  But  above  this  there  was  that  inex- 
plicable, all  powerful  dread  of  the  man  which  neither  reason  nor  argument 
could  moderate. 

What  to  do  I  did  not  know.  That  she  loved  me  I  was  sure.  But 
between  that  love  and  the  fruit  of  it  a  great  gulf  lay. 

**  Isabella,"  I  said,  at  last,  **  if  our  instincts  are  surer  than  our  reason,  as 
you  say,  does  the  instinct  of  a  man  count  for  nothing?"    - 

She  looked  up  at  me  with  the  suggestion  of  a  smile  upon  her  pale  face. 

"  Nothing,"  she  said,  shaking  her  superb  head  a  little  sadly. 

**I  mean,  is  the  woman's  instinct  to  prevail  always  ?  Has  the  man  no 
right  to  his  premonitions?  Must  he  not  listen  to  the  voice  which  speaks  to 
him  ?     Is  he  not,  at  least,  entitled  to  be  heard  ?  " 

•*  And  if  he  is?" 

'*  Oh,  why,  then,  it  becomes  a  different  story.  I,  too,  have  my  supersti- 
tions and  my  follies.  I,  toor  hear  the  voice,  and  it  whispers  to  me  strange 
words.  Day  and  night,  in  Spain  or  France,  in  city  or  by  the  sea,  I  hear 
the  message,  *  She  loves  you.'  It  isHhe  sweetest  music  of  my  life.  '  It  is 
for  you  to  save  her,'  the  voice  says. 

**  Must  I  not  listen  to  that  voice  ?  Shall  I  turn  from  the  image  I  find  in 
sea  and  sky,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  or  in  my  day  dreams?  Is  inallnct 
so  strong  that  I  must  suffer  always  because  of  it?  Believe  it  not,  for 
instinct  is  of  God.  Resist  an  impulse  which  would  destroy  your  life  and 
mine.  Tell  yourself  that  the  same  destiny  which  sent  Lorenzo  to  your 
father  has  sent  me  to  your  side — there  to  stand  dntil  the  love  of  one  of  us 
shall  live  beyond  the  world  we  know." 

She  trembled  at  my  words,  and  drew  closer  to  me.  Her  breath  was  soft 
upon  my  cheek  and  I  could  feel  the  beating  of  her  heart. 

*l  I  cannot  listen  to  you,"  she  said,  again  and  again,  **  I  dare  not  !  " 

Wildly^ as  she  spoke,  I  saw  that  my  argument  had  begun  to  prevail  with 
her.  Hoping  I  know  not  what,  shutting  the  future  and  the  peril  of  the 
future  from  my  eyes,  I  took  her  in  my  arms  and  kissed  the  warm  lips,  and 
told  her  those  things  which  are  the  burning  words  of  a  man's  love,  neither 
to  be  written  nor  to  be  read. 

'*  Oh,"  she  cried,  as  the  flood  of  passion  swept  upon  her  at  last,  **  I  love 
you,  I  love  you — take  me  to  your  home,  and  God  help  us  both  !  " 


Chapter  XXXL— '*  If  !  " 

I  HAVE  heard  it  said  that  it  is  a  melancholy  business  to  visit,  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  the  scenes  of  our  poverty  of  old  time.  Whether  this  be  so  or 
not  must  depend  as  much  upon  temperament  as  upon  circumstance. 
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Let  the  home  comer  be  poor,  and  the  poverty  he  once  suffered  will  add 
itself  in  memory  to  his  present  misfortunes.  But  let  him  be  rich,  and  what  a 
world  of  conquest  he  enters  !  Every  door  is  open  to  him.  His  tale  is  told 
by  a  hundred  ready  gossips,  each  hoping  to  profit  by  it. 

Those  who  declared  aforetime  that  he  would  go  to  the  devil  now 
remember  that  they  always  promised  him  a  future.  The  great  ones  unbend 
and  nod  to  him.  He  sits  in  parlors  where  once  he  sat  in  kitchens.  Hill 
land  and  meadow,  so  desolate,  so  bleak  in  the  days  of  poverty,  become  a 
country  of  desire  to  the  man  of  guineas.  He  is  fgted,  proclaimed  for  his 
success  ;  his  vanity  is  fed^at  every  house. 

There  are  no  circumstances,  I  suppose,  under  which  you  could  call  the 
Marylebone  Road  in  I/Ondon  a  country  of  your  desire.  But  I  had  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  or  thereabouts,  in  my  pockets  when  I  returned  to  it  from 
France,  and  wonderful  was  the  reception  awaiting  me. 

No  more  cracked  cups  upon  my  table ;  no  longer  a  landlady  to  ask 
audibly  if  the  *' fourth  floor"  meant  to  pay  his  rent,  or  if  he  did  not. 
Smiles  everywhere  ;  smiles  and  clean  plates,  and  water  that  boiled,  and  '*  No 
trouble  at  all,  capting,"  and  "  Very  pleased,  I'm  sure,  capting.'*  Beyond 
all,  Benjamin,  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  anew  sigh  and  tales  of  Spain  that, 
told  in  the  kitchen,  made  *'  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end,  like  quills 
upon  the  fretful  porcupine.*' 

**  WellV*  said  I,  on  the  tenth  morning,  whon  he  came  up  to  me  with  all 
the  things  I  love  for  breakfast — fresh  fruit,  a  grilled  sole,  a  slice  of  a  golden 
melon,  and  coffee  that  the  east  had  sent — '*so  you  killed  three  men  in 
Spain — eh,  Benjamin  ?  Oh,  I've  heard  all  about  it  !  Mrs.  Jeb  was  up  here 
last  night.  Her  daughter  is  distressed,  I  may  tell  you.  She  thinks  you 
will  go  to  prison." 

He  sighed  audibly,  and  began  to  finger  the  breakfast  things.  His  neck 
wagged  in  and  out,  like  a  concertina. 

"  I  was  telling  them  about  Sarah guesser,  sir,"  he  said  presently.  *'I 
don't  remember  no  dead  men  ;  leastways  not  this  morning.  Wonderful  how 
ignorant  they  are,  too.     Thought  I  was  speaking  of  a  woman,  sir." 

**When  you  meant  to  speak  of  Zaragoza,  eh?  Well,  you  can't  expect 
these  poor,  ignorant  people,  who  have  not  killed  three  men,  to  know  as  much 
as  we  do.  I  wouldn't  say  too  much,  if  I  were  you.  And  that  reminds  me,  did 
you  ever  disguise  yourself,  Benjamin?  " 

'*Me,  sir — disguise  myself?  Well,  to  be  sure,  I  can't  remember  that  I 
did — unless  it  was  at  the  party." 

*'  The  party,  Benjamin  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  at  the  Heyre  Arms,  as  the  Dook  of  Buckingham." 

Benjamin  was  generous  with  his  **  h's  "  only  when  he  was  alarmed.  I 
saw  that  I  had  frightened  him  and  pressed  the  point. 

**  I  fear  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  will  not  help  you  now,  Benjamin. 
This  story  of  the  three  men  must  come  to  the  ears  of  the  police  sooner  ^r 
later.  We  shall  be  some  days  in  London  yet.  You  had  better  be  careful, 
Benjamin.  Be  advised  by  me,  and  don't  go  out.  Ask  Miss  Jeb  to  amuse 
you.     I'm  sure  she's  willing." 
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He  shook  his  head  sadly. 

•*  I  was  amused  once  before  like  that,  sir,*'  he  said  decisively  ;  "cost  me 
a  hundred  pounds  to  keep  the  case  out  of  court.  I've  learnt  a  thing  or  two 
since  then.     One  of  them  is  to  hold  my  tongue,  sir." 

He  was  a  cute  old  customer — was  Benjamin.  I  saw  that  he  had  taken  my 
hint,  and  that  was  enough  for  me.  If  he  would  keep  his  tongue  still  for  ten 
days,  I  did  not  care  a  button  what  might  happen  afterwards ;  for  in  ten 
days  Isabella  would  be  jny  wife.     In  ten  days,  if 

Ah,  that  "  if " — word  sinister  and  oft  repeated  in  the  book  of  life  we  all 
must  read. 

I  had  taken  this  resolve  not  altogether  upon  an  impulse  ;  for  there  had 
been  many  days  for  reflection  since  I  returned  to  nly  two  pair  back  in  the 
Marylebone  Road.     Reflection  told  me  always  that  Isabella  was  alone. 

"  I  have  but  you,"  she  would  say  again  and  again  ;  **  you  have  come  to 
me  in  this  moment  of  my  life.  It  is  destiny  which  sends  you,  Noel.  Let  us 
-forget  everything  but  our  happiness." 

Against  such  an  argument,  my  love  for  her  had  no  word  to  say.  For  the 
opinion  of  the  world  I  did  not  care  a  straw.  I  was  young  and  the  years 
would  permit  me  to  redeem  my  life.  It  should  become  a  life  of  endeavor  and 
of  work.  We  would  go  together,  my  wife  and  I,  to  a  new  country,  where 
no  dreams  of  Spain  might  trouble  us.     We  would  leave  England — if 

The  days  of  waiting  I  spept,  when  apart  from  Isabella,  almost  entirely  in 
my  rooms.  It  sounds  ridiculous  to  write  it,  but  the  contrast  of  this  whirling 
life  of  London  almost  frightened  me. 

Coming  from  the  silent  hills  of  Spain  where  the  fifteenth  century  lives 
still,  the  very  noises  in  our  streets  made  my  ears  sing.  I  would  stand  at  my 
window  and  hear  the  sharp  whistles  of  engines,  the  din  of  passing  vans,  the 
rumble  of  omnibuses,  the  cry  of  the  news  venders,  and  ask  if  those  other  things 
had  ever  been — the  burning  houses,  the  white  troop  riding  through  the 
hills,  the  caverns  of  the  mountains,  the  ruined  house  of  Torla  ? 

But  for  the  money  in  my  pocket,  I  should  have  set  myself  down  as  the 
victim  of  hallucination.  Even  that  could  not  take  me  to  the  haunts  of  my 
friends. 

•  I  shunned  men.  The  summons  that  must  come  was  as  a  sword  above  my 
head.  The  man  was  a  shadow  to  dog  my  steps — a  shadow  upon  me  and 
upon  Isabella.  A  memory  of  him  often  stayed  a  word  of  hope  upon  my  lips, 
or  set  her  trembling  as  I  held  her  in  my  arms. 

*'  He  will  kill  you,"  she  would  say,  and  I  would  laugh  at  her  threat  as  I 
had  laughed  at  little  Giralda  in  the  woods  above  Torla. 

None  the  less  the  shadow  pursued  me,  was  with  me  waking  or  sleeping  ; 
the  shadow  and  the  oath  I  had  given.  Even  there  in  London,  in  my  own 
country,  the  fetters  I  had  chosen  were  still  upon  my  steps. 

I  would  open  my  window  in  the  Marylebone  Road  and  tell  myself  that 
when  a  few. more  days  were  passed  I  must  be  again  in  Paris  to  go — God 
knew  upon  what  errand  of  pillage  and  of  murder.  Any  hour  might  bring 
the  summons  and  shatter  my  hopes  and  leave  me  alone  as  I  had  been  when 
first  I  heard  Isabella's  voice. 
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I  could  not  walk  in  the  streets  but  I  must  imagine  that  some  of  my 
comrades  were  near  me  ;  that,  perchance,  I  touched  them  as  they  passed  by. 
A  week,^a  month,  and  I  should  ride  with  them  again — to  the  prison  and  the 
garrote,  as  all  right  reason  told  me. 

You  may  ask  if  at  this  time  I  had  no  plan  against  that  day  when  I  must 
meet  I^renzo  again. 

It  is  difficult  to  reply  to  such  a  question.  I  had  a  plan,  it  is  true.  But 
it  was  one  of  those  plans  based  upon  a  lover's  impulse  ;  a  foolish,  wild 
scheme  such  as  a  man  thinks  of  in  the  fever  of  his  passion.  ^ 

I^t  the  word  be  spoken  which  would  make  Isabella  my  wife,  I  reasoned, 
and  thereafter  I  would  face  all  consequences.  We  would  meet  face  to  face, 
the  Spaniard  and  I.  He  should  hear  my  story.  If  that  story  displeased 
him,  there  was  always  the  answer  of  the  sword. 

I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  strike  him  in  the  face,  and  trust  the  rest 
to  fortune  and  my  own  good  blade. 

And  so  it  came  about,  that  I  found  myself  occupied  in  that  happiest  of 
all  work — the  arrangements  for  our  wedding  journey.  We  were  to  be 
married  with  the  simplest  ceremony,  and  to  go  to  Scotland  for  our  honey- 
moon. There  we  would  spend  a  week  before  returning  to  Paris,  if  possible, 
to  meet  lyorenzo  for  the  last  time. 

Isabella  thought  that  her  influence  with  him  would  be  sufficient  to  obtain 
my  release. 

*'  A  word  from  me  will  win  him  Biscay,"  she  said.  "  I  shall  not  refuse 
that  word,  but  he  must  give  you  back  your  oath.  We  must  be  free.  We 
could  not  live  with  that  shadow  on  our  lives.*' 

I  acquiesced  in  her  intention.  It  all  seemed  so  easy  then.  If  she 
doubted  any  longer,  she  kept  those  doubts  from  me.  Ten .  days  would  give 
her  to  me  forever. 

I  counted  the  very  minutes,  went  often  to  Bayswater  to  learn  that  all 
was  still  well.  What  I  feared,  if  it  were  not  thfe  man,  I  cannot  tell  you.  In 
my  saner  moments  I  asked,  **  How  can  the  story  come  to  his  ears  ?  *'  He 
was  in  Spain,  as  I  knew. 

Where  would  the  tale  bearer  be  found  to  write  to  Torla  and  say  :  *'  The 
woman  who  will  win  Biscay  for  you  is  your  friend  no  longer  ?  *' 

It  was  almost  dark  on  that  tenth  day  when  I  had  finished  my  work  and 
set  out  for  Isabella's  house.  I  was  to  take  her  to  the  Savoy  for  dinner,  and 
afterwards  to  a  theater. 

Her  own  courage  seemed  already  to  permeate  my  life.  I  had  a  greater 
joy  of  living  than  I  had  ever  known  before.  The  gloomy  street  of  Bayswater 
was  gloomy  no  more.  I  used  to  depict  it  with  her  sweet  face  at  the  window 
of  the  house  ;  with  her  exquisite  figure  adorning  it. 

The  lights  in  her  rooms  were  as  lamps  in  the  window  of  my  home.  I 
recollect  very  well  how,  on  that  never  to  be  forgotten  evening,  I  passed 
suddenly  from  great  elation  of  spirit  to  a  great  depression  when  I  saw  that 
those  lamps  were  not  lighted. 

**  It  is  because  she  is  going  out,'*  I  thought. 
And  then  I  would  foresee  welcome  in  those  great  eyes  of  hers,  when  she 
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lifted  them  to  mine  ;  would  hear  again  the  words  I  had  heard  so  often,  but 
waited  for  so  greedily  :     *'  I  love  you,  I  love  you.*' 

My  whole  life  began  from  the  day  she  had  first  spoken  th^m  in  the 
garden  above  the  sea. 

There  were  no  lights,  I  say,  in  her  house  when  my  cab  set  me  down 
there  ;  but  I  was  impatient  to  meet  her,  and  I  forgot  the  circumstance  as  I 
rang  the  bell  and  stood  waiting  upon  the  doorstep. 

It  seemed  to  me  thaj  the  bell  struck  a  melancholy  note  enough,  and 
vibrated  more  clearly  than  it  should  have  done  in  a  place  where  peo.ple  lived. 
Moreover,  the  cabman  did  not  drive  away,  but  folded  his  rug  round  his  legs, 
and  waited,  as  though  I  would  go  on  with  him.  Then  I  rang  again,  and 
again  that  melancholy  tinkling  filled  the  silent  house. 

*'  Family's  away,  I  fancy,"  said  the  man,  after  a  while ;  **  leastways,  all 
the  shutters  is  up,  sir." 

*'  The  what  ?  "  I  exclaimed,  for  I  scarcely  heard  him. 

'*  The  shutters,  sir,"  he  repeated.  **  I^ook  f(v  yourself.  It  doesn't  want 
much  of  an  eye  to  read  *  not  at  home '  there." 

I  ran  back  to  the  middle  of  the  street  and  looked  up  Every  window 
Svas  shuttered,  as  he  said.     There  was  not  a  sign  of  life  from  attic  to  cellar  ! 

I  pressed  my  hands  to  my  burning  eyes  and  looked  again. 

"  Oh,  God,  my  God  !  "  I  cried,  for  the  truth  came  to  me  in  that  moment. 

She  had  left  me,  then.     The  dream  was  over. 

I  went  from  the  house  with  her  words,  *'  I  love  you,  I  love  you,"  still 

* 

ringing  in  my  ears. 


Chapter  XXXII. — Lorenzo  Comes  for  Me. 

It  was  not  until  the  third  day  that  her  letter  came  to  me.  I  could  haye 
read  its  contents  almost  before  I  opened  the  envelope. 

She  had  left  London  for'Spain,  she  told  me,  and  was  then  in  Paris.  The 
urgent  need  of  her  own  people  called  her  back  to  them.  All  must  be  sacri- 
ficed to  that  need — even  her  love  and  her  life. 

When  Spain  was  won,  it  might  be  otherwise.  Until  that  day  came,  she 
must  think  of  her  own  country,  and  of  nothing  else. 

There  were  other  words,  sacred  words  to  me,  which  have  no  part  or  lot 
in  this  narrative.  This  much  of  our  story  I  tell,  because  it  is  interwoven 
with  the  history  of  the  most  remarkable  man  I  have  ever  known. 

But  I  would  draw  the  veil  upon  those  inner  moments  of  my  life  when  all 
that  was  my  hope  of  life  seemed  taken  from  me.  Our  greater  griefs  are  not 
for  such  a  narrative  as  this. 

The  tears  we  shed  upon  the  graves  of  our  hope  are  tears  of  the  nights  of 
solitude.  Day  dries  them  up,  and  the  world  does  not  discern  them  as  we 
go  to  the  task  the  world  has  set  us. 

To  write  of  those  sixty  hours  of  mental  agony  and  of  despair  which  fol- 
lowed as  the  wreckage  of  my  dream  would  be  to  put  new  sufiEering  upon 
myself.  I  pass  them  by  as  hours  that  I  would  remember  no  more  while 
memory  remains  to  me. 
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That  the  man  had  come  between  us  I  never  doubted.     His  word  was  to 

be  read  in  the  very  letter  she  wrote  to  me.     All  the  talk  of  her  country  and 

her  people  came  but  to  this — that  the  adventurer  out  of  Spain  was  still  the 

.master  of  her  mind,   able   to  command  her  as  he  chose  and  to  win  her 

obedience. 

If  my  great  love  of  her  had  not  blinded  my  eyes,  I  should  have  reck- 
oned with  such  a  chance  the  sooner.      To    him  she   meant  a  surpassing 
influence  of  a  great  name,  the  support  of  a  great  house.     For  that  he  would  . 
scheme  and  plan  as  for  nothing  else  in  all  the  world. 

If  I  came  between  him  and  his  ambition,  so  much  the  worse  for  me.  I 
saw  that  he  was  a  man  who  would  dare  any  crime.  Even  in  the  streets  of 
London  I  turned,  sometimes,  to  remind  myself  that  the  assassin's  knife 
might  end  the  story  of  my  life  forever. 

Herein,  perhaps,  was  the  reason  why  I  left  her  letter  unanswered,  and 
made  no  attempt  to  dissuade  Jier  from  her  purpose  or  to  follow  her.  It 
would  have  been  a  useless  pursuit. 

I  understood  so  well  why  she  had  left  me.  I  could  hope,  at  the  best, 
that  the  mood  would  change  ;  or,  if  not  the  mood,  then  the  circumstance^ 
before  the  year  was  done.  As  for  myself,  I .  would  go  whirtier  fortune 
called 'me. 

That  Lorenzo  would  summon  me  I  did  not  believe.  My  life  in  the 
Pyrenees  seemed  a  thing  of  the  remote  f)ast.  More  than  ever  did  I  appear  to 
have  become  an  outcast  of  fortune,  tossed  hither  and  thither  upon  a  lonely 
sea,  drifting  to  no  haven  but  the  haven  of  death. 

It  was  on  the  seventh  day  after  she  left  London  that  the  turn  in  this  tide 
of  fortune  came  to  me.  I  had  fallen  asleep  upon  my  sofa  at  the  hour  of 
twilight,  and  in  my  sleep  I  dreamed  of  Spain  and  of  the  White  Hussars  who 
rode  the  hills. 

Anon,  the  scene  of  my  dream  was  changed  swiftly,  and  from  the  woods 
of  Torla  I  passed  to  many  cities,  and  at  last  to  the  great  city  of  Madrid  and  to 
a  prison  there.  So  real  was  it  all  that  I  could  see  the  very  faces  of  my 
jailers  ;  could  touch  and  taste  the  noxious  food  they  set  before  me,  and  even 
feel  the  lash  of  the  whip  one  of  them  carried  in  his  hand. 

I  remember  sleeping  in  a  cell  of  this  jail,  and  when  I  awoke  they  led  me  out 
to  a  great  square  where  was  a  mighty  concourse  of  people,  and  a  scaffold  set 
up,  and  on  the  scaffold  stood  the  terrible  garrote  and  the  chair  wherein  sit 
those  who  never  on  earth  shall  rise  again.  When  I  looked  for  the  second 
time  towards  the  place,  I  saw  that  a  prisoner  was  bound  in  the  chair,  and 
that  the  horrid  collar  of  steel  was  already  about  his  neck.  Then  a  hand 
snatched  the  veil  from  the  prisoner's  face,  and  I  beheld — myself. 

From  such  a  dream  I  awoke  with  trembling  limbs  and  sweat  upon  my 
brow.  The  room  was  almost  dark  ;  the  rumble  of  traffic  in  the  street  with- 
out echoed  as  a  sound  afar. 

I  started  up  from  the  sofa,  for  the  terror  was  still  upon  me.  Somehow,  by 
what  means  I  do  not  know,  the  conviction  came  to  me  that  I  was  not  alone 
there.  I  peered  into  the  dark  shadows,  and  thought  still  to  see  the  hand 
which  had  snatched  the  veil  from  my  face  in  the  prison  at  Madrid. 
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Then  I  heard  a  man  breathing,  and  gradually,  in  the  dim  light,  a  figure 
took  shape.     It  was  that  of  Lorenzo  himself. 

For  a  moment  we  faced  each  other  in  silence.  My  surprise  forbade  me  to 
speak.  I  waited  for  him,  and  he  answered  me  with  a  laugh  which  seemed 
forced  and  unreal. 

,  '*  You  do  not  sleep  well,  captain,*'  he  exclaimed,  **  If  I  did  not  know 
you,  I  should  think  that  you  have  a  past.  Do  the  dead  rise  from  their 
graves — hem  f    Well,  we  will  light  the  gas  and  that  will  bury  them  again." 

I  obeyed  him  mechanically.  All  my  courage  went  trickling  away  at 
the  sound  of  his  voice. 

I  can  neither  explain  nor  justify  it.  I  did  not  fear  him,  but  I  was  silent. 
The  speech  I  had  made  up  so  laboriously  became  a  stutter  on* my  lips. 

When  the  jgas  was  lighted,  I  saw  before  me  a  man  dressed  as  any  other 
foreigner  you  may  pass  any  day  in  Leicester  Square  or  Piccadilly,  The  eyes 
of  the  man  alone  carried  me  back  to  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  mountains. 

*'  Why  have  you  come  here — now  ?  **  I  asked  him,  at  last. 

He  rose  and  laid  his  hand  heavily  on  my  shoulder. 

**Sit,*'  he  said.  **  We  must  have  a  long  talk  together,  you  and  I, 
Captain  Falconer.'* 

I  sat  as  a  child  obeying  its  father.  He  continued  to  touch  me  with  his 
hand,  but  the  gesture  was  a  kindly  one. 

**  I  know  your  story,*'  he  said  siinply.  **  I  am  sorry  for  you.  You  have 
been  a  traitor  to  Spain,  and  to  me.  If  you  were  one  of  my  coup  try  men,  I 
would  have  killed  you  as  you  lay  there — for  the  good  of  Spain.  But  you 
are  a  boy — ^a  foolish  boy — and  I  shall  talk  to  you  instead.'* 

I  leaned  back  in  my  chair  and  looked  at  him.  A  voice  whispered  in  my 
ear,  *  *  Why  do  you  not  answer  him  ?  "  I  asked  myself  the  question,  yet,  if  my 
life  had  depended  ppon  it,  I  could  not  have  spoken  twenty  words  coherently. 

"  Oh,"  I  stammered,  '*  and  by  what  right — prince?  ** 

"  Arrivons .'  "  he  exclaimed  sternly.  '*  Do  you  speak  of  right  to  me — to 
one  who  was  the  friend  of  Isabella  when  you  were  a  boy  at  school  ?  The 
dishonor  is  yours,  Captain  Falconer.  You  have  not  kept  faith — neither  the 
faith  of  the  soldier  nor  the  man.  I  treated  you  as  a  brother.  I  said,  *  He  is  an 
Englishman,  and  his  word  is  better  than  the  oath  of  another.  *  Are  you  the 
one  to  speak  to  me  of  right? " 

His  question  brought  the  blood  to  my  cheeks. 

"There  was  no  honor  at  stake,"  I  said  hotly.  **The  word  which  I 
gave  I  have  kept,  and  will  keep.  *  * 

**  A  sophistry,  a  sophistry  !  I  am  a  man  of  camps,  and  do  not  argue  as  a 
schoolmaster.  That  is  not  the  spirit  which  will  win  us  a  kingdom  ;  that  is 
the  spirit  of  the  pedagogue.  Take  my  words  as  a  man  would  take  them. 
The  day  has  come  when  I  have  need  of  all  my  friends.  Is  the  Englishman 
the  one  who  turns  from  me  on  that  day  ?  Shame,  my  friend,  to  sit  there 
and  tell  me  so." 

He  rose  from  his  chair  and  began  to  pace  the  room.  I  knew  that  I  was 
in  the  right  against  him,  yet  he  dealt  with  me  so  subtly  that  I  had  no  argu- 
ment but  the  childish  argument  of  a  threat. 
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*' There  can  be  no  longer  any  friendship  between  us,'*  I  exclaimed, 
rising  at  the  word.  **  The  day  for  that  has  passed.  Let  us  settle  it  where 
you  will — here  and  now,  if  you  choose.*' 

He  clasped  his  hands  behind  his  back  and  watched  me.  I  saw  him 
nodding  his  head  as  though  the  challenge  amused  him. 

*'  Captain,**  he  said  presently,  beginning  to  pace  the  room  again,  "men 
who  fight  for  the  honor  of  a  country  do  not  begin  by  cutting  one  another*s 
throats.  That  is  your  English  way,  perhaps ;  it  is  not  my  way.  We  shall 
not  fight,  you  and  I — we  are  too  clever  for  that.  And  Spain  has  need  of  us. 
Shall  we  let  a  woman  stand  between  her  and  her  freedom  ?  Isabella  de 
Gavarnie — she  will  save  my  country  !  Is  the  selfishness,  the  passion  of  a 
boy  to  prevent  such  a  work  ?  I  tell  you  that  ten  thousand  lives  shall  not 
count  in  the  stake  we  play  for.  Forget  the  madness  of  these  days.  Remem- 
ber your  oath  to  me  and  to  your  comrades.  Serve  me  in  the  field,  and  when 
the  field  is  won  come  to  me,  and  if  I  have  wronged  you  I  will  answer  as 
man  to  man.  *  * 

He  stood  before  me,  his  hand  laid  again  upon  my  shoulder.  There  was 
that  in  his  voice  which  I  had  no  will  to  resist.  He  offered  a  truce ;  not  in 
so  many  words,  but  suggestively.     I  welcomed  the  offer,  and  told  him  so. 

"  Prince,**  I  said,  '*  let  us  speak  plainly.  When  Madame  Gavarnie  left 
London  seven  days  ago,  she  was  on  the  eve  of  becoming  my  wife.  You 
knew  of  that?  '* 

He  looked  at  me  with  angry  eyes. 

' '  Have  I  no  eyes  to  see  the  treachery  of  those  who  should  love  me,  cap- 
tain ?    Am  I  blind  and  a  idbl  ?  '* 

**  If  I  go  with  you  tonight,  that  promise  remains  !  " 

He  laughed  scornfully. 

•*I  make  no  conditions — ^while  she  is  necessary  to  Spain.  You  are  two  ' 
children  playing  with  the  fire,  and  it  will  burn  you  by  and  by.  You  will 
forget  in  a  week.  When  the  year  is  done  you  will  come  to  Madrid  to  see 
her  in  my  house  and  laugh  at  yourself  for  these  days.  Let  there  be  a  truce 
until  that  time  comes.  Begin  to  forget  tonight,  when  you  leave  London 
with  me.** 

He  gave  me  no  time  to  reply,  but  rang  my  bdl  and  brought  old  Benjamin 
sighing  up  the  stairs. 

'*  Make  your  master*s  trunk,**  he  said  ;  "he  leaves  London  tonight.  He 
will  be  away  a  month — two  months—a  year.  If  any  ask  for  him,  he  is  in 
Paris.  *  * 

Benjamin  ejaculated,  **  Very  good,  sir,*'  and  left  the  room. 

As  for  me,  the  fever  of  the  hill  life  began  to  burn  me  again  as  it  had 
burned  me  before  the  gates  of  Toulouse. 

"  You  return  to  Spain,  prince  ?  "  I  asked  him,  for  there  was  this  in  my 
mind — that  so  long  as  I  was  his  companion,  no  harm  could  befall  the  woman 
I  loved. 

**  Arragon  awaits  me,*'  he  answered  quickly.     **  If  I  set  up  my  standard 
there  .tomorrow,  an  army  is  ready.  But  I  must  have  money,  captain — money 
to  teach  Europe  what  two  hundred  and  fifty  brave  men  can  do  when  intellect 
12 
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leads  them.  Tonight  we  go  to  strike  a  blow  which  will  ring  through  the 
world.     In  a  month  I  shall  be  '  the  enemy.*  *' 

*'  Then  we  leave  tonight,  as  you  say?  ** 

**Now — at  once — for  Southampton.  My  ship  and  your  comrades  are 
there.  Come  with  me  to  forget  these  follies  and  to  begin  the  work  you 
love.'' 

"  Our  destination  is  Spain,  then  ?  " 

He  raised  his  hand  dramatically. 

**.  We  go  to  those  who  must  pay  for  our  army  in  Arragon.*' 


Chapter  XXXIII.— Four  at  the  "Rag.*' 

The  story  of  *'The  Phantom  Army  '*  has  been  told  to  this  point  from  the  personal 
narrative  put  into  my  hands  by  Captain  Noel  Falconer.  There  is  a  period  in  the  history 
of  this  extraordinary  conspiracy,  however,  of  which^the  captain  can  speak  with  no  sure 
authority.  Henceforth,  much  of  the  story  is  told  most  fully  in  the  newspapers  of  Spain 
and  France — and  in  Spanish  state  papers.  By  the  courtesy  of  friends  in  Madrid,  these 
papers  have  now  been  sent  to  me.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  recording  my  sincere  thanlcs 
to  the  many  friends  whose  generous  assistance  has  served  me  so  greatly  in  my  attempt  to 
do  justice  to  Lorenzo  de  la  Cruz  and  to  his  ambitions. 


Four  men  satin  the  smoking  room  of  the  "Rag,"  the  great  military 
club  in  Pall  Mall — a  general  of  cavalry,  a  genial  major,  an  imperturbable 
captain,  and  a  novelist.  launch  was  done  and  a  waiter  was  busy  serving 
coffee  and  cigars. 

When  the  man  had  left  the  room,  the  novelist,  who  lunched  often  with 
the  soldiers  to  pick  up  scraps  of  authority  for  his  adventure  stories,  resumed 
the  conversation  which  the  bustling  waiter  had  interrupted. 

**  Any  way,"  he  said,  **one  thing  is  certain— *  whatever  they  may  have 
done  in  theory,  they  have  done  nothing  in  practice.  The  man  is  still  in  the 
hills.  He  seems  likely  to  remain  there.  I  shouldn't  be  astonished  if  he 
turned  up  with  his  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  London  and  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  He*s  done  things  as  daring.  I  was  reading  in  the 
Scnr  yesterday  that  when  he  rode  through  Barcelona  and  robbed  the  banks 
there  the  police  lost  their  heads  and  looked  on  like  fools.  The  people  went 
on  their  knees  to  him.     They  thought  he  was  the  devil  or  something " 

**Must  have  seemed  like  an  old  friend,"  interjected  the  imperturbable 
captain. 

The  genial  major  struck  a  match  and  held  it  in  his  fingers. 

*'  You  don't  write  for  the  Sotr^  old  man,  do  you  ?  "  he  asked  the  novelist. 

The  general  of  cavalry  was  more  serious. 

**  I  read  the  Sot'r/*  he  said  quietly.  *'  It's  an  extraordinary  tale,  I  must 
confess.  They  tell  me  at  headquarters  that  the  Spanish  government  is 
hushing  it  up.  A  man  who  came  through  from  Irun  last  week  declares  that 
Biscay  is  almost  in  open  rebellion.  They  seem  to  worship  this  I^renzo,  or 
whatever  they  call  him.  From  what  I  understand,  he  performs  miracles  for 
their  benefit — he  appears  fitfully  like  a  proper  minded  ghost.     On  the  very 
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day  he  rode  through  Barcelona  and  robbed  the  banks  there,  the  matin  sees 
him  in  Paris.     How  it's  done  I  don't  pretend  to  say, " 

**  You'd  better  send  Maskelyne  out !  "  exclaimed  the  captain. 

The  general  poured  his  burnt  kiimmel  into  his  coffee  and  continued  : 

**  It  would  be  interesting  to  me  to  know  the  truth,  because  I  have  so 
many  Spanish  friends.  If  some  of  them  are  to  be  believed,  the  north  of 
Spain  has  gone  mad — and  the  south  of  France  is  going  that  way.  I  hear  of 
whole  villages  living  in  the  fields.  There  was  a  panic  as  far  north  as 
Limoges  the  other  day,  and  people  were  praying  in  the  churches.  That 
isn't  any  ordinary  rebellion.  Yqu  are  not  going  to  hunt  down  a  man  like 
thaf  with  a  squadron  of  mounted  police — you  want  a  battalion  of  infaniry 
and  a  head  to  lead  it.  If  the  thing  goes  on,  this  man  will  terrorize  Europe 
— with  two  hundred  and  fifty  ruflSans  and  half  a  dozen  galloping  Maxim 
guns." 

The  genial  major  laughed  a  boyish  laugh  of  incredulity.  The  novelist 
drew  his  chair  nearer  to  the  general's  and  pursued  his  question. 

**  I'm  not  surprised  that  it's  kept  out  of  the  papers."  he  said.  **It 
doesn't  suit  any  government  to  let  a  story  like  that  be  told.  What's  more, 
it  isn't  altogether  a  Spanish  affair.  I  hear  that  there  are  all  sorts  in  the 
two  hundxed  and  fifty— Roumanians,  Germans,  Frenchmen,  even  Russians. 
Old  cavalrymen,  of  course,  and  devils  to  fight."  * 

The  general  drained  his  cup. 

**  You  leave  out  the  Englishmen,"  he  said.  *' There's  one,  at  least, 
among  them." 

The  imperturbable  captain  woke  up,  pricked  by  curiosity. 

**  By  George  !  "  he  said,  and  looked  exceedingly  wise. 

But  the  major  said  very  sharply  : 

*'  No,  I  don't  believe  that — that's  too  much." 

"  It's  true,  though,"  persisted  the  general.  **  I  can  tell  you  the  man's 
name.  He  had  a  commission  in  the  Tenth  when  I  commanded.  You 
remember  Noel  Falconer  ?  " 

''  Good  heavens  !  "  exclaimed  the  major.     **  Is  he  there  ?  " 

"  We  used  to  call  him  '  length  without  breadth,'  "  said  the  captain  ;  "  a 
devilish  good  chap,  too — while  his  money  lasted.  He  was  a  friend  of  mine 
before  he  went  broke.     I'd  forgotten  his  name  until  you  mentioned  it." 

The  general  went  on  with  it. 

'*  He  has  been  with  them — let's  see,  today  is  the  second  of  November — 
that  makes  it  six  months.  I  hear  that  he  left  I^ondon  for  the  first  time  in 
June.  He  was  back  again  for  a  fortnight  or  so  in  July.  Since  that  time  no 
one  has  seen  him.     The  conclusion  is  obvious " 

*'That  he  will  be  strangled  at  Madrid,"  concluded  the  major 
pleasantly. 

**  Or  beheaded  at  I<a  Roquette,"  suggested  the  novelist.  **  I  prefer  the 
guillotine.     There's  more  color  iii  it — local  and  otherwise." 

The  captain's  mood  turned  to  one  of  melancholy. 

"Poor  old  Falconer,"  he  said.  *' I  don't  suppose  any  one  cares  a 
tinker's  curse,  but  he  was  a  good  chap.     He  would  give  you  his  last  shilling 
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— even  if  he  had  to  borrow  it.  A  big  hearted  man,  too,  who  fell  in  love 
with  every  pretty  woman  he  met.  He  was  the  most  popular  sub  in  the 
Tenth  until  he  lost  his  cash.  I  wonder  what  the  devil  he  is  doing  in  that 
company.  * ' 

**He's  riding  through  the  hills  of  Spain  and  wearing  a  white  pelisse," 
answered  the  major.    **  It  must  be  pleasant  while  it  lasts.'* 

"  How  long  do  you  give  it,  general?"  asked  the  matter  of  fact  and 
fancy  novelist. 

*'  Three  months  and  the  garrote,"  was  the  answer. 

They  smoked  in  silence  for  a  little  while.  Presently,  the  imperturbable 
captain  rose  languidly. 

**  Sorry,  old  man,"  he  said.  **I  must  be  going.  Don't  let  me  break 
you  up.     As  for  your  story,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it." 

The  major  laughed. 

"  Neither  do  I,"  he  said. 

But  the  novelist  exclaimed  : 

"  Hark,  what's  that  they're  calling. out  in  the  street  there  ?" 

A  "runner"  was  racing  down  Pall  Mall  witb  the  third  edition  of  the 
Globe  waving  triumphantly  above  his  head. 

**  'Ere  ye  h'are — great  robbery  at  Bordeaux — one  'undred  thousind 
pounds — speschul — mounted  'orsemeniq  the  town — third  edition  Globe  !  " 

"I'll  get  that  paper,"  said  the  novelist.     "  Are  you  coming,  general  ?  " 

They  left  the  club  together. 

But  the  captain  sauntered  towards  Piccadilly,  muttering  : 

*  *  Poor  old  Falconer. ' ' 


Chapter  XXXIV. — A  Woman  of  Lourdes. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  when  the  four  men  discussed  Noel  Falconer 
in  the  smoking  room  of  the  great  military  club  in  Pall  Mall  strange  events 
were  happening  on  the  mountain  road  to  Lourdes.  To  the  scene  of  those 
events  we  will  now  turn. 

A  lonely  highway — upon  one  hand  a  wood  of  pines  singing  to  the  soft 
breezes  of  the  coming  night ;  upon  the  other  a  precipice  crowned  with  a 
great  chateau — the  chateau  of  Maitre  Roque,  the  banker  of  Bayonne,  as 
all  the  world  thereabouts  could  have  told  you. 

Upon  the  road  there  walked  a  woman  whose  tottering  steps  and  shriveled 
skin  spoke  of  age  and  of  infirmity.  Supporting  her  with  a  gentle  hand  was 
a  young  man  whose  firm  step  and  contented  face  spoke  of  pleasure  in  his 
journey. 

I^urid  crimson  light  fell  upon  the  faces  of  the  wayfarers,  for  the  sun  was 
sinking  yonder  over  the  city  of  miracles,  and  banks  of  heavy  black  cloud 
were  rolling  up  from  the  darkening  east.  They  drew  their  scanty  wraps 
about  them  and  encouraged  each  other  with  words  of  hope  and  promise  of 
shelter  presently. 

But  while  the  youth  spoke  from  his  heart,  it  was  plain  the  woman  was 
rapidly  losing  her  courage — and  with  courage,  her  little  store  of  strength. 
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•'Do  you  not  bear  tlieni,  Jude?'*  she  asked  often.  **Ay,  but  I  do. 
God  and  the  Virgin  protect  us  both  this  night.'* 

He  answered  her  by  putting  his  arm  around  her  and  drawing  the 
beloved  figure  closer  to  him. 

*'  Believe  no  such  stories,  dear  mother,*'  he  said.  **  It  is  a  tale  out  of 
Spain,  a  tale  for  children.  What  have  the  white  horsemen  to  do  with  you 
and  me  ?     What  could  they  do  against  the  soldiers  of  France  ?  * ' 

The  old  woman  trembled  in  his  arms. 

"  They  are  not  flesh  and  blood,'*  she  said,  while  her  palsied  hand  shook 
so  that  she  held  her  staflE  with  difficulty  ;  *  *  t^ey  come  out  of  the  shadows. 
They  ride  over  the  world.  Those  who  see  them  fall  dead  at  their  feet. 
Their  swords  are  fire." 

They  walked  on  a  little  way,  the  darkness  gathering  quickly  ;  but  of  a 
sudden  the  woman  stood  still  and  raised  her  staff,  pointing  upwards  to  the 
distant  mountains. 

**  Hearken,  hearken  !  ",she  wailed,  as  a  crone  mourning  the  dead.  **  I 
hear  horsemen  in  the  woods.  God  have  pity — Blessed  Mother,  hear  thy 
child!" 

Had  it  been  any  one  else  but  the  mother  he  worshiped,  the  youth  would 
have  burst  out  laughing  at  the  words ;  but  he  comforted  her  as  he  would 
have  comforted  a  child. 

'*  Dear   mother,  let  me  hold  you  with  my  arm.     Have  I  not  said  that 

these  are  children's  stories.     Shall  we  believe  them,  you  and  I  who  trust  in 

the  good  God  ?   Would  God  harm  you,  mother — you  who  love  everybody  ?  " 

'  She  did  not  answer  him.    Her  mind  was  far  away.    The  strange  wail  was 

still  upon  her  lips,  and  she  muttered  it  as  they  went : 

**  Hearken,  hearken  !     I  hear  horsemen  in  the  woods." 

The  lad  hid  his  impatience  from  her,  and  half  carried  her  towards  the 
woodland  path  above  which  their  chalet  lay. 

When  they  turned  the  corner  of  the  road,  they  could  see  the  village 
below  them  and  hear  the  bell  of  its  church  ringing  as  a  tocsin.  Mingling 
with  the;  sounds  were  the  wails  of  women  and  the  cries  of  children.  Men 
passed  in  and  out  of  the  houses,  carrying  lanterns  in  their  hands. 

The  door  of  the  church  was  open,  and  many  were  kneeling  before  the 
lighted  altar. 

"It  is  the  judgment,"  croaked  the  woman  ;  **  the  judgment  of  God  upon 
sinners.  Did  I  not  tell  you  there  were  horsemen  in  the  w^oods?  Oh, 
yonder,  yonder,  yonder  !  Behold  the  soldiers  of  Christ !  Worship,  my  son, 
worship,  lest  God  strike  us  both  and  we  perish  !  ** 

She  continued  to  croak  and  to  scream,  and  her  voice  failing  her  anon, 
she  sank  down  to  the  dust  and  lay  prone  there. 

The  man  stood  as  one  petrified.  In  the  hollow  of  the  road,  not  a  hun- 
dred paces  from  him,  there  was  a  troop  of  white  horsemen  riding  at  a  gallop 
toward  the  city  of  miracles.  The  swords  glittered  in  the  air  as  swords  of 
pure  gold  ;  the  crimson  light  fell  upon  their  faces  as  a  light  from  heaven  ; 
the  thunder  of  hoofs  was  as  a  sound  of  cataracts. 

For  a  moment  the  youth  stood  spellbound.     The  entrancing  spectacle  was 
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to  him  as  some  vision  from  the  world  beyond  the  grave.  ^  He  neither  moved 
nor  spoke.     The  words  of  his  mother's  prophecy  were  echoing  in  his  ears : 

**  They  come  out  of  the  shadows.     They  ride  over  the  world.*' 

He  repeated  the  words  even  when  clouds  of  dust  half  choked  him,  and 
the  very  earth  quaked  as  the  troop  dashed  by. 

Silence  fell  again  upon  the  hills  ;  the  pines  swayed  to  the  gentle  breezes 
of  night.  There  were  no  longer  cries  in  the  afiErighted  village.  The  youth 
knelt  by  his  mother's  side  and  besought  her  to  take  courage. 

She  did  not  answer  him,  and  when  he  laid  his  trembling  hand  upon  her 
heart  he  knew  that  she  was  dead. 


Chapter  XXXV. — A  Novrl  Hold  Up. 

Thb  Villa  Paillon,  as  every  one  within  ten  miles  of  it  could  tell  you,  is 
the  property  of  Jules  I^abarre,  the  banker  of  Nice.  Superbly  placed  under 
the  shelter  of  the  great  Corniche  Road,  it  stands  so  high  above  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  that  some  have  pretended  to  see  the  snow  caps 
of  Corsica  from  its  verandas. 

Just  below  it,  to  the  left,  is  the  little  town  of  Beaulieu,  lying  snug  under 
the  shelter  of  the  vine  clad  heights.  The  white  peaks  of  the  nmritime  Alps 
stand  remote  sentinels  at  its  rear,  and  so  protect  it  from  the  mountain  winds 
that  in  its  garden  there  is  all  the  odorous  luxuriance  of  the  tropics. 

Groves  of  oranges  and  of  prickly  pears ;  arbors  roofed  with  the  flat 
leaves  of  gigantic  palms ;  orchids  to  bring  northern  collectors  upon  their 
knees  ;  whole  woods  of  roses  ;  splashing  fountains  and  shading  groves — these 
common  things  of  the  Riviera  abound  at  the  Villa  Paillou.  For  Jules 
I/abarre  is  a  millionaire,  as  every  banker  in  Europe  remembers,  and  the  Villa 
Paillon  is  his  hobby. 

There  was  a  cold  wind  in  London  on  the  third  of  November,  in  the  year 
1 893 — a  biting  wind  and  a  black  fog,  such  as  every  proper  minded  citizen 
welcomes  as  the  unique  emblem  of  a  metropolitan  winter.  But  at  the  Villa 
Paillon  the  sun  shone  and  a  warm  breeze  decked  out  the  tideless  sea  with  a 
ripple  of  blue  water  and  the  brown  sails  of  mapy  ships. 

When  night  fell,  it  chanced  to  be  a  night  of  moonlight  and  of  gentle 
waves  tossing  spindrift  of  gold  upon  the  shores  of  Beaulieu  and  of  Ville- 
franche.  Men  loafed  in  flannels,  and  when  the  hour  for  changing  came  they 
forgot  their  dust  coats. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Paillon,  women  walked  in  their  ball  dresses, 
and  even  the  doctors  did  not  talk  of  chill.  Every  one  said  that  Labarre  was 
a  lucky  man  to  have  such  a  night  for  the  first  dance  of  his  winter  season. 

That  dance  had  been  the  talk  of  the  Riviera  for  a  month  or  more. 
Guests  came  to  it  from  Nice,  from  Cannes,  from  Mentone,  from  Monaco. 
The  great  high  road  between  Nice  and  Monaco  was  a  cloud  of  dust  almost  as 
soon  as  the  sun  had  set. 

Princes,  paupers,  duchesses  with  reputations,  duchesses  without  reputa- 
tions, important  personages  traveling  incognito,  mysterious  counts,  notori- 
ous blacklegs — all  the  omnium  gatherum  of  the  sea  coast  towns  was  there. 
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Countless  lamps  lit  up  the  odorous  groves  of  the  gardens,  and  even  the 
hills  of  vines  behind  them.  Hungarian  fiddlers  thrashed  their  fiddles  with 
the  hysterical  fewcity  of  a  race  born  to  fiddle.  Counts  without  a  shilling 
made  love  to  princesses  without  sixpence — there  was  no  arbor,  no  seat  apart, 
where  love  did  not  look  love  to  eyes  that  looked  again. 

Old  Jules  Labarre  himself  was  in  ecstasies  of  pride  and  gratification.  His 
house,  his  guests,  his  money  !  And  half  the  princes  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
bow  and  scrape  to  him.  The  rogues  !  They  would  come  to  Nice  tomorrow 
to  ask  for  a  loan.     But  he  would  see  them  to  the  devil  first. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  dance  was  at  its  zenith,  when  the  impetus 
of  supper  had  quickened  all  heels  and  loosened  all  tongues,  Ther^se,  a  pretty 
French  girl,  one  of  old  !Labarre's  many  poor  relations,  left  the  ballroom  on 
the  arm  of  the  young  Prince  of  Savonue  and  led  him  (quite  unconsciously,  of 
course)  to  a  place  in  a  grove  of  vines  so  far  from  the  house  that  none  but 
one  familiar  with  the  Villa  Paillon  would  have  discovered  it. 

There  she  found  a  little  summer  house,  and  when  her  partner  had  seated 
himself  very  close  to  her  side,  began  to  remember  that  the  place  was  very 
lonely  and*that  she  had  no  business  to  be  there  at  all. 

**  It  is  your  fault,  prince,'*  sli# exclaimed  coquettishly.  '*  My  uncle  will 
be  coming  to  look  for  me  presently — and  then  !  *' 

He  squeezed  her  hapd  and  assumed  a  look  of  one  who  would  lay  down 
his  life^or  her. 

"Z>w  courage,  pretty  Ther&se,  your  uncle  is  at  the  supper  table.  He 
will  not  come  here  while  I  am  with  you.  He  would  think  that  I  might  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  borrow  a  thousand  francs. ' ' 

She  sighed  and  bent  her  head  so  that  her  curls  were  kissing  his  cheek. 

**You  are  all  very  unkind  to  Uncle  Jules,"  she  said  simply,  "and  yet 
you  come  to  his  house." 

The  man  let  his  hand  steal  furtively  about  her  waist  and  then  answered ' 
her. 

"No — ^we  are  not  unkind  at  all.  It  is  he  who  is  unkind  to  us.  There 
is  not  one  of  us  who  does  not  desire  closer  relations  with  him.  I  have 
offered  him  my  autograph  many  times — he  refuses  it,  he  insults  me." 

•*  Your  autograph  upon  a  check,  prince?  " 

"  Certainly  it  was  upon  a  check.  He  could  have  handed  it  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  the  check  of  the  Prince  of  Savon ne.  It  would  have 
been  the  pride  of  his  house.  Not  so — he  refuses  it ;  he  disdains  the  honor. 
Do  I  not  love  him  as  a  brother — and  everything  in  this  house  ?  Am  I  not 
here  now  to  protest  my  love  for  the  beautiful  Ther^se?  " 

She  smiled  a  little  sadly. 

*'  She  does  not  refuse  your  autograph  ?  " 

"It  is  written  upon  her  heart — keiriy  my  pretty  one?'* 

A  long  pause,  a  silence  far  sweeter  than  words  ensued. 

When  he  released  her  from  his  strong  arms,  she  remembered  that  it 
became  her  to  protest. 

*'  How  shall  I  go  back— my  cheeks  are  on  fire,"  she  said  ;  "  every  one 
will  notice  it.     I  am  ashamed  of  you,  prince." 
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*' We  will  not  go  back,*' he  exclaimed  heroically.  "There  is  nothing 
there  we  care  for.  And  your  uncle  will  W  happier  when  he  is  not  counting 
the  glasses  of  champagne  I  drink.  SaprisH,  if  we  should  never  go  back,  my 
Ther&se  I  If  we  could  work  miracles,  and  say  '  Paris  '  as  the  old  man  with 
the  carpet  used  to  say  *  Bagdad  ! '  What  a  thing  that  would  be — if  we  had 
the  purse  which  was  never  empty  and  the  flying  carpet  which  was  never 
tired." 

'*  But  we  have  not,*'  she  replied,  in  her  matter  of  fact  appreciation  of  the 
status  quo,  **  and  they  are  playing  the  lancers.  You  must  blame  the  age. 
What  will  my  partner  say  ?  " 

'  *  He  will  call  me  out  at  dawn — I  shall  be  on  the  road  to  Florence  then. 
Is  it  not  cruel  ?  A  little  month  of  happiness  here,  and  then  no  more  Therfese — 
nothing  but  the  barracks  and  the  bugle  and  the  life  I  hate.  Do  you  not 
forgive  me  for  being  sad  tonight  ?  '* 

She  raised  her  pretty  face  to  his  and  kissed  his  lips ;  but  almost  in  the 
act,  a  cry  escaped  her,  and  she  sprang  to  her  feet. 

For  a  man  who  wore  a  kepis  and  a  loose  cloak,  and  carried  a  rifle  in  his 
hand,  stood  at  the  door  of  the  summer  house,  watching  them  with  obvious 
amusement.  • 

**  Restez,  restez,  monsieur  et  mademoiselle,^'  he  said,  doffing  his  hat  to  them 
with  a  great  show  of  courtesy  ;  * '  there  is  no  need  to  trouble  yourselves  ;  it  is 
not  for  you  that  we  are  come.     I  b^g  you  to  continue. '  * 

The  Prince  of  Savonne  put  out  his  hand  and  drew  Therfese  close  lo  him. 
He  could  feel  her  trembling  as  he  held  her. 

**  Who  the  devil  are  you?"  he  asked  the  man,  seeing  that  he  did  not 
move  from  the  doorway  of  the  arbor. 

At  the  same  moment,  the  music  in  the  distant  ballroom  ceased 
discordantly,  and  loud  cries  of  fear  succeeded  to  it. 

'*  You  will  learn  that  presently,'*  said  the  man,  still  courteously;  **  if 
3'ou  care  to  return  to  the  house,  the  way  is  open  to  you,  monsieur.  But  if 
you  take  my  advice,  you  will  remain  where  you  are — and  continue  to  talk 
to  mademoiselle." 

He  spoke  pleasantly  enough,  but  the  way  he  held  his  rifle  was  significant — 
as  much  as  to  say,  **  I  advise,  but  there  is  the  gun  for  those  who  differ 
from  me." 

Meanwhile,  the  cries  in  the  ballroom  continued,  and  were  accompanied 
by  the  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  paths  about  the  summer  house.  Figures 
were  to  be  seen  between  the  groves,  but  whenever  a  figure  moved  toward 
the  gate  of  the  garden,  there  a  cloaked  man  appeared  and  cried,  **  Halt.** 

'*  Great  God  !  "  cried  the  prince,  as  the  truth  began  to  dawn  upon  him. 
**  What  does  it  mean — is  the  house  surrounded,  then?  ** 

**  As  you  say,  monsieur,  the  house  is  surrounded.  But  we  sliall  respect 
4ts  guests  so  long  as  we  are  respected.  If  your  host  is  reasonable,  there  will 
be  no  trouble.     If  not " 

He  handled  his  rifle  so  menacingly  that  his  meaning  was  not  to  be  mis- 
understood. The  two  he  addressed  stood  hand  in  hand,  speechless  with 
amazement. 
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When  the  prince  found  his  tongue,  it  was  to  express  his  incredulity. 

'*  Pah!"  he  said,  '*  there  are  no  brigands  in  Prance  nowadays.  Why 
play  the  fool  with  us,  mon  ami?  *' 

''Because  I  have  nothing  else  to  do,  monsieur.  Basta — it  is  a  pleasant 
occupation  when  you  are  well  paid  for  it — as  old  Jules  will  pay  us  tonight. 
You  should  not  lose  that  play,  my  children.  It  is  going  on  now  in  the  ball- 
room yonder." 

The  invitation  awakened  their  curiosity.  Even  the  man  who  had  jested 
at  old  Labarre*s  parsimony  was  not  willing  to  run  away  from  him  in  a 
moihent  of  danger* 

As  for  Therfese,  she  released  her  lover's  hand  almost  abruptly,  and  ran 
back  to  the  house. 

*'  I  must  see  my  unde,"  she  said. 

Not  for  an  instant  did  she  understand  why  the  music  had  ceased  dis- 
cordantly, and  the  man  tsrith  the  rifle  had  come  to  the  summer  house.  It 
was  some  mistake — some  surprise  planned  by  the  soldiers  from  Villefranche. 

When  the  prince  next  saw  her  she  was  standing  at  her  uncle's  side  in 
the  ballroom — ^perhaps  the  one  woman  in  that  terror  stricken  company 
capable  of  thought  or  action. 

*  *  What  does  it  mean  ?    What  has  happened  ?    Who  are  these  men  ?  " 
He  asked  the  question  of  those  who  stood,  as  amazed  as  he  was,  at  the 

windows  of  the  room.  They  replied  witb  shrugs  of  the  shoulders  or  angry 
exclamations  ;  but  one  man,  the  editor  of  an  Italian  paper  published  at 
Monaco,  was  more  wise. 

**  They  are  the  friends  of  the  Spanish  rebel,  I/3renzo,  who  have  taken  it 
into  their  heads  to  dance  in  the  house  of  old  Labarre.  I  am  sure  of  it, 
monsieur.  They  looted  the  bank  of  Maltre  Simon,  at  Tangier,  ten  days  ago. 
When  they  pillaged  the  chateau  of  Baron  Malot,  at  Narbonne,  they  chose  an 
occasion  such  as  this.  Who  else  shpuld  it  be  ?  We  have  done  with  bandits 
in  France.  There  is  only  one  brigand  in  Europe  now,  and  he  is  the  king  of 
them  all.  He  fights  with  Maxim  guns — you  will  see  that  he  has  one  for 
our  amusement  tonight.  * ' 

He  pointed  to  a  place  upon  the  veranda  where  there  stood  a  Maxim, 
mounted  upon  a  light  galloping  carriage.  It  was  so  placed  that  it  covered 
the  ballroom  and  could  have  filled  it  with  dead  in  ten  minutes. 

**  You  see,"  said  the  Italian,  **  this  is  no  brigand  out  of  Corsica  upon  a 
week's  furlough.  It  is  a  siege,  monsieur.  Every  gate  is  closed ;  there  are 
armed  men  on  the  high  road  yonder.  If  I  were  in  Labarre's  shoes  I  would 
pay  up  and  have  done  with  it.     We  could  go  on  with  our  dancing  then." 

The  prince  looked  at  the  speaker  contemptuously. 

*  *  Pah  !  "  he  exclaimed.    *  *  If  it  were  my  house,  I  would  not  pay  a  franc. ' ' 
This  on  the  veranda  without.      Within  the  house,  it  was  another  scene. 

The  great  ballroom  was  full  of  the  old  guests  and  the  new.  Women  lay 
fainting  in  the  arms  of  men  with  whom  they  had  just  danced.  Strong  men 
stood  sullen  and  silent  before  the  rifles  which  covered  them.  Banks  of 
glorious  white  flowers  were  now  frodden  heaps  of  dirty  leaves.  The  musi- 
cians stood  up,  with  their  instruments  still  in  their  hands. 
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Side  by  side  were  the  old  guests  and  the  new — the  bejeweled  women,  the 
men  in  their  glittering  uniforms,  the  strange  company,  come  God  knew 
whence,  but  all  wearing  the  jacket  and  kepis  of  the  French  chasseur.  Fifty 
of  these  strangers  there  were,  said  some  ;  others  said  a  hundred. 

People  niarveled  that  their  leader  was  a  mere  boy.  They  heard  his  name, 
"  Yoli,*'  called  out  by  one  whom  he  answered  as  **  Saint  Cyr.'*  Perchance 
the  women  were  half  won  by  the  effrontery  with  which  he  faced  the  master 
of  the  house  and  stated  his  conditions. 

** readies  and  gentlemen,*'  he  said,  with  a  gaiety  delightful  to  see, 
* '  please  do  not  concern  yourselves.     My  business  is  with  Jules  Labarre.  '* 

The  trembling  banker  stepped  forward.  Ther&se,  his  niece,  held  his 
hand. 

"  They  dare  not  hurt  you,  dearest  uncle,"  she  whispered.  **  They  only 
want  money.*' 

*•  I  am  Jules  I^abarre,"  he  said,  taking  courage  Tit  her  words.  **  What  is 
your  business  with  me  ?  " 

The  lieutenant,  Yoli,  surveyed  him  with  a  pitying  amusement. 

'*  Cr/  nom!  Do  not  tremble  for  your  bank  notes,  old  man!*'  he 
.exclaimed  jestingly.  *'  We  will  take  some  of  them  away  presently,  and  then 
you  will  not  be  so  anxious.  Be  assured,  monsieur,  you  are  contributing  to 
an  excellent  cause — the  good  government  of  Spain  and  tfie  success  of  one 
who  will  shortly  be  the  king  of  Spain.  You  have  heard  of  Lorenzo  of 
Arragoii  ?'  Very  well,  1  am  sent  here  to  demand  in  his  name  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  francs  of  you,  to  be  paid  in  gold  in  this  room.'' 

The  banker  laughed  ironically. 

'*  You  had  better  ask  a  million,"  he  said  quietly.  **  There  would  be  as 
much  chance  of  your  getting  it." 

Yoli  joined  in  the  laugh.  The  guests,  finding  no  personal  danger  to 
themselves,  took  courage,  and  were  all  egrs  for  the  discussion. 

'*  I  obey  my  instructions,"  continued  the  lieutenant  quietly.  **Two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs,  or  " — and  here  he  looked  round  the  room 
pleasantly — **  the  jewels  of  your  guests,  monsieur." 

Labarre  drew  back  w^ith  an  oath.  •  The  women  in  the  room  began  hastily 
to  cover  up  their  diamonds  with  their  wraps;  even  to  slip  pendants  and 
rings  into  their  pockets. 

*'  Come,"  said  Labarre,  "  has  not  the  joke  gone  far  enough,  monsieur  ? 
Do  you  think  that  I  am  to  be  frightened  in- this  way  when  there  are  soldiers 
in  ihe  town  below  and  police  in  the  villages  ?  I  will  not  give  a  sou.  What 
is  more,  if  you  do  not  leave  this  house  in  five  minutes  my  men  shall  horse- 
whip you  from  the  gates.  You  hear  me — then  take  yourselves  off  while 
you  have  the  chance." 

The  lieutenant  replied  with  a  shout  of  laughter  in  which  others  of  the. 
troop  joined. 

*'I  hear  you,  monsieur,"  he  said  very  politely;  **you  must  now  hear 
me.  If  you  do  not  consent  to  my  conditions,  also  in  five  minutes  time,  I 
must  carr>^  out  my  instructions.  I  should  be  sorry  to  do  that,  Monsieur 
lyabarre,   for   really   this   seems   to   be   a  very  pleasant  party.     Come,   be 
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sensible.  It  is  triie  that  there  are  soldiers  in  the  town  of  Villefranche,  but 
they  will  not  hear  you,  however  loud  you  squeal.  As  for  3'our  police— I 
have  left  three  of  them  in  the  ditch  on  my  way  here.  It  would  be  a  grief  to 
me,  monsieur,  to  find  you  foolish — I  protest  it  from  my  heart." 

He  acted  his  part  to .  perfection.  The  scene  was  altogether  one  of 
comedy. 

It  was  at.  its  height  when*  a  young  hussar,  resenting  the  insult  to  his 
host,  stepped  up  to  the  lieutenant  and  struck  him  on  the  cheek. 

*'  Coward,"  he  said,  "to  threaten  women.  That  is  how  the  soldiers  of 
Villefranche  answer  you." 

The  lieutenant  Yoli  continued  to  laugh. 

**  Upon  my  word,"  he  said  gaily,  **  you  are  a  very  foolish  fellow." 

The  hussar  clenched  his  hands  and  stamped  with  rage  at  the  taunt. 

'*  Cowards,"  he  repeated,  **  there  is  not  a  brave  man  among  you." 

The  lieutenant,  who  now  kept  his  temper  with  effort,  made  a  signal  to 
one  of  the  troopers  at  his  side. 

**  Take  that  child  to  the  nursery,"  he  said  peremptorily. 

The  man  addressed,  a  burly  German  from  Dresden,  stepped  forward  and 
picked  up  the  boy  hussar  as  if  he  were  a  baby. 

Tucking  him  under  his  arm,  and  addressing  him  with  those  maternal 
exhortations  which  go  to  make  the  language  of  the  ntursery,  he  carried  him 
from  the  room  and  tossed  him  to  another  trooper  at  the  door. 

**  Hush,  hush,  little  man — ^here  is  the  pap  coming,"  he  said. 

The  scene  was  so  unexpected  that  even  the  panic  stricken  women  could 
laugh  at  it.  Almost  it  convinced  I^abarre  that  he  was,  after  all,  the  victim 
of  some  of  the  merry  soldiers  at  Nice  ;  but  just  when  he  was  pluming  him- 
self upon  this,  and  finding  an  unexpected  store  of  courage,  the  lieutenant 
turned  bruskly  to  him  and  reiterated  his  demands,  but  this  time  in  the  tone 
of  one  who  means  to  have  an  answer. 

"  For  the  last  time.  Monsieur  Labarre,"  he  said  ;  *'  *  yes  *  or  '  no  *  before 
I  carry  out  my  instructions." 

Therfese,  clinging  to  her  uncle's  arm,  whispered  : 

**  Promise,  promise — ^you  can  send  for  the  soldiers  when  he  has  gone. " 

But  Labarre  said  : 

**  It  is  impossible — I  have  not  the  money  here  ;  how  could  I  pay  you  ?  " 

**  In  the  jewels  whicli  your  safe  contains,  monsieur !  " 

I^abarre  groaned. 

'*  Oh,  my  God  !  "  he  said.     *'  What  does  it  mean — what  does  it  mean?  " 

**Atrivons/  "  exclaimed  the  lieutenant  angrily.  *'  The  time  is  up,  mon- 
sieur. Since  you  refuse  my  request,  I  must  now  make  it  to  your  guests. 
And  first  to  the  Baroness  de  Latude  here,  whose  diamonds,  upon  my  word, 
are  worthy  of  a  pretty  lady." 

The  baroness,  a  graceful  woman  with  enough  of  her  youth  left  to  regret 
that  part  of  which  was  spent,  turned  on  I^barre  like  a  tiger. 

**  It  is  a  trap  !  "  she  cried.    **  You  brought  me  here  for  this." 

**  He  shall  answer  to  me,"  chimed  in  her  fat  husband  in  an  unusual  fit  of 
heroism — though  he  had  not  the  smallest  idea  of  fighting  any  one. 
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This  cry  of  protest,  a  selfish  cry  altogether,  was  soon  imitated.  Women 
became  hysterical  again  or  fainted  when  the  troopers  approached  them. 

Some  snatched  jewels  from  their  throats  and  flung  them  at  the  lieu- 
tenant's feet.     Others  ran  to  Labarre  and  declared  that  it  was  his  work. 

He,  meanwhile,  stood  as  one  dazed  ;  he  scarce  heard  the  fervent  appeals 
of  the  girl  who  stood  at  his  side. 

**  Pay  them,  pay  them,  uncle — you  cannot  suffer  this  shame  !  ** 

•*  I  will  not  pay,*'  he  retorted,  again  and  again.  "  Why  should  I  ?  Are 
there  not  soldiers  in  Villefranche  ?  *' 

The  lieutenant  Yoli  heard  him  out  and  then  gave  the  orders  for  which 
*  his  men  were  waiting. 

**  Strip  the  house,"  he  cried  ;  **  shoot  any  man  who  interferes  with  you.** 

As  the  troopers  moved  to  their  work,  panic  uncontrollable  ^ized  upon 
the  company.  Many  tried  to  reach  the  gardens  by  the  long  French  windows 
above  the  verandas,  but  troopers  beat  them  back  with  the  butts  of  their 
rifles.     Others  ran  wildly  to  and  fro,  clasping  their  jewels  in  their  hands. 

Ornaments  were  overturned ;  great  palms  lay  upon  their  sides,  and  the 
molds  from  their  pots  soiled  the  pretty  white  shoes  of  the  women.  Entreaties, 
screams,  the  oaths,  of  men  added  to  the  uproar. 

Soon  blows  were  given  and  taken.  Some  one  fired  his  rifle  and  sulphurous 
smoke  filled  the  room.     Labarre  himself  was  heard  at  last  crying  : 

*'  Cease,  cease,  for  God*s  sake  !    I  will  pay  you  the  money.*' 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  JAM  AT  GRIPPS  GORGE. 

BY  WILLIAM  PERRY  BROWN. 


Tlie  story  of  a  feud  and  its  disturben — Praooen  of  the  boom — ^A  rescue  wbich  precipitates  a 
grave  peril,  and  transforms  existing  conditions  for  niany  individuals. 

TT  had  rained  steadily  for  several  days,  and  the  early  spring  weather  had 
grown  warmer,  so  that  the  deep  snow  on  the  Unaka  mountains  was 
rapidly  melting.  As  a  consequence,  the  Tellico  River  was  out  of  its  banks, 
while  in  Eagle  Basin,  above  Gripp's  Gorge,  the  great  log  boom  was  being 
strained  to  its  utmost  capacity  by  the  hundreds  of  logs  sent  tearing  down 
from  the  mountain  ravines  above  by  this  unusual  rise. 

John  Cagle,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  log  boom,  was  anxiously  watching 
it  as  the  logs  from  above  came  bumping  along,  each  one  adding  its  weight 
to  the  hundreds  that  were  already  pushing  against  the  straining  fabric.  If 
the  boom  broke,  there  might  be  a  '*  jam  "  in  the  gorge  below,  the  loosening 
of  which  would  be  almost  certain  to  prove  fatal  to  whoever  might  undertake 

the  task. 

> 

Cagle  was  in  no  good  humor,  and  when  young  George  Marr  came  along, 
with  an  axe  and  a  coil  of  rope  for  rafting  purposes  below' the  gorge,  he 
resolved  to  have  little  to  say  to  him.  The  Cagles  and  the  Marrs  had  not 
been  friendly  for  several  years. 
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To  still  furtber  aggravate  the  feelings  of  the  heads  of  the  two  families, 
George,  the  son  of  old  Jake  Marr,  had  fallen  in  love  with  John  Cagle's 
daughter  Airizony,  and  she  returned  his  affection.  In  their  clandestine 
meetings  the  lovers  deplored  the  feud,  yet  they  were  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
the  situation  might  be  amended. 

**  Hello,  Cagle  !"  said  George,  who  always  spoke  civilly  to  Arizony's 
father,  despite  the  family  differences.  **  I/x)kslike  that  boom  may  go.  Want 
any  help?  '' 

**  The  boom  may  go  to  thunder  before  I'd  let  a  Marr  put  a  hand  to  it," 
said  Cagle. 

George  passed  on  without  further  words ;  but  Cagle.  looking  back,  saw 
him  turn  into  a  bush  bordered  trail,  which  Cagle  knew  did  not  lead  down  to 
where  the  rafting  was  going  on.     He  hesitated  but  a  moment. 

"I've  wanted  to  surprise  'em  often  enough,"  he  muttered.  "  I  reckon 
the  boom  will  stand.     I'll  risk  it,  anyhow." 

He  paddled  back  to  the  bank,  and  cautiously  followed  the  trail  taken  bj'^ 
Marr,  which,  after  certain  turns  along  the  crooked  ravine,  passed  through  a 
laurel  brake  not  far  from  John  Cagle's  home.  He  ground  his  teeth  as  he 
caught  a  glimpse,  through  the  leaves,  of  a  bright  colored  dress  that  he  at 
once  recognized,  and  losing  all  control  of  himself,  he  rushed  forward  to 
where  the  young  couple  were  standing  together,  and  pushed  them  violently 
apart. 

Marr's  brow  grew  dark,  but  he  restrained  himself,  while  the  girl's  face 
became  very  pale.     She  feared  her  father's  violent  disposition. 

*'  I've  caught  ye  at  last !  "  growled  Cagle,  his  voice  thick  with  anger. 

He  drew  a  revolver  as  he  spoke,  and  pointed  it  at  George,  who  put  his 
hand  to  his  hip  pocket,  but  as  suddenly  withdrew  it.  Arizony  screamed  and 
rushed  between  the  two,  but  her  father  pushed  her  aside,  as  he  said  to  Marr 
contemptuously  : 

*'  Are  ye  really  afraid  to  fight,  after  makin'  love  to  my  daughter?  " 

**  No,  John  Cagle ;  I  won't  fight.  Not  that  I'm  afraid,  but  because  you 
are  your  daughter's  father." 

So  saying  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  away,  while  Cagle,  dragging 
Arizony  by  the  wrist,  returned  to  the  river,  delivering,  meanwhile,  a  parental 
lecture  on  the  sin  of  having  anything  to  do  with  those  **  infernal  Marrs." 

The  outer  end  of  the  boom  now  showed  more  evidence  than  before  of 
giving  way.     Cagle  sprang  into  the  canoe. 

*  *  Don' t  go,  father, ' '  said  the  girl  anxiously.    * '  The  boom  may  give  way. ' ' 

**  You  keep  quiet  and  stay  here.     I  reckon  I  know  my  business." 

He  pushed  out  along  the  lower  side  of  the  swaying  boom,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  outer  end  with  another  anchor.  Arizony, 
watching  anxiously,  saw  her  father  reach  the  outer  end  and  begin  to  attach 
the  anchor  rope ;  but  while  he  worked  a  number  of  logs  were  swept  down 
upon  those  already  pressing  heavily  against  the  upper  side,  and  the  over- 
strained cable  gave  way. 

The  boom  swung  slowly  round,  pointing  down  the  stream,  and  scores  of 
logs,  released  b}'  this  accident,  bore  down  on  the  canoe. 
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Cagle  paddled  hard,  but  failed  to  regain  the  protectiou  of  the  collapsing 
boom.  The  logs  pressed  on  him,  and  just  below  yawned  the  foaming 
portal  of  Gripp's  Gorge.     Arizony  screamed  for  help  again  and  again. 

Meanwhile  George  Marr,  after  going  a  short  distance  along  the  trail 
above  the  gorge,  had  halted  and  thrown  himself  down  upon  a  rock  that 
commanded  a  partial  view  of  Eagle  Basin  and  the  log  boom.  He  was  filled 
with  resentment  against  Cagle.  He  was  nearly  thirty,  and  Arizony  -was  of 
age  ;  why  should  they  not  marry  ?  What  did  he  care  about  a  senseless 
family  quarrel  in  comparison  with  her  happiness  and  his  own  ? 

Then  he  saw  Cagle  go  out  to  the  end  of  the  boom,  and  a  moment  later 
heard  Arizony' s  cries  for  help.  He  saw  the  boom  swing  down  stream,  and 
the  rush  of  logs  pressing  Cagle  towards  the  mouth  of  the  gorge. 

"  Great  God  I "  he  exclaimed,  rising  and  running  swiftly  down  the  trail. 

As  the  girl  met  him,  wringing  her  hands,  they  saw  Cagle,  who  was 
still  paddling  desperately,  disappear  within  the  mouth  of  the  gorge,  followed 
by  a  mass  of  floating,  tumbling  logs.     Arizony  clasped  her  hands. 

* '  He  is  my  father,  George,"  she  faltered.     *'  Can  nothing  be  done  ?  " 

"  Nothing  here.  Run  and  bring  all  the  help  you  can  to  the  big  ledge 
overhanging  the  Buck  Horn  Rock.  There  will  probably  be  a  jam  above  it,  and 
if  your  father  reaches  there  alive  he  may  be  able  to  hang  on." 

"And  you?" 

*'  I'll  go  and  have  things  ready." 

He  ran  back  along  the  trail  that  led  above  the  gorge  to  where  an 
overhanging  ledge  of  granite  poised  itself  fifty  feet  over  a  boiling  mass  of 
water  that  surged  around  a  huge  black  rock,  half  filling  the  narrow  canyon. 
He  threw  himself  flat  and  peered  into  the  foaming  abyss. 

"  If  John  Cagle  were  out  of  the  way,  "  he  thought,  "  no  one  wouldhave 
the  right  to  hinder  my  marrying  Arizony,"  He  rose  to  his  feet  and 
clenched  his  hands  angrily.  "  What  am  I  thinking  of  ?  Am  I  as  low  down 
as  that  ?     No,  by  thunder  !  " 

He  took  the  coil  of  rope,  and,  making  one  end  fast  to  an  oak  sapling, 
cast  the  coil  over  the  edge  of  the  ledge,  and  again  peered  down, 

"  It's  long  enough,  and  I  guess  it  is  strong,"  he  told  himself.  "  Still,  it's 
a  big  risk  to  take  for  a  man  who  has  just  drawn  his  pistol  on  you.  But 
here  goes.  I  must  get  down  there  and  make  ready.  I  guess  the  boys  will 
come  on  time.     If  they  don't " 

His  pulse  thrilled  as  he  realized  the  danger  he  was  about  to  undergo  ; 
then  he  cut  short  further  reflection  by  strapping  the  axe  to  his  back,  and 
seizing  the  rope,  swung  himself  over  the  ledge  and  disappeared  from  view. 
As  he  did  so  a  faint  human  cry  arose  from  the  depths  below. 

Meanwhile  Arizony  flew  up  the  path  leading  to  her  father's  house, 
spurred  by  an  anxiety  that  amounted  to  positive  agony.  The  lives  of  both 
father  and  lover  might  be  at  stake  within  the  merciless  maw  of  Gripp's 
Gorge,  for  she  already  had  an  idea  as  to  what  Marr  intended  to  do. 

"Jim  !  Bras!  Bill  I"  she  called,  as  she  came  within  hail.  "Don't 
stop  an  instant  !  The  boom  has  broke  loose  and  father  was  carried  down  the 
gorge.     Run,  run  to  the  ledge  over  the  Buck  Horn  Rock." 
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Disregarding  the  excited  cries  of  her  mother  and  sisters,  who  had  been 
drawn  by  her  voice  from  the  house,  the  girl  turned  and  ran  down  the  trail 
that  led  to  the  big  ledge.  The  boys  followed  and  passed  her  on  the  way, 
for  between  fatigue  and  dread  her  limbs  were  trembling,  though  she  kept 
bravely  on. 

Arrived  at  the  ledge  they  saw  the  rope  and  peered  down  into  the  gorge. 

Above  the  big  rock  in  the  channel  a  jam  of  logs  had  been  formed,  that 
was  momentarily  increasing  as  other  logs  came  down.  There  were  hun- 
dreds wedged  together  in  inextricable  confusion,  rising  half  way  to  the  top 
of  the  gorge. 

■ 

Through  and  over  this  mass  a  great  volume  of  water  was  tearing  its  way 
with  a  Niagara  like  roar  and  power,  while  just  below,  on  the  rock  itself, 
George  Marr  was  holding  the  helpless  form  of  John  Cagle  with  one  arm, 
while  he  clung  to  the  rock  with  the  other. 

Were  the  jam  to  give  way,  nothing  could  save  the  two  men.  The  lower 
end  of  the  rope  was  round  Cagle's  waist,  who  was  evidently  injured. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  men  above  began  to  haul  on  the  rope,  Arizony  arrived, 
and  throwing  herself  down,  peered  over.  She  saw  her  father  suspended  in 
mid  air,  and  her  lover  upon  the  rock  alone,  with  that  ominous  mass  of  logs 
rising  high  behind  him.  ^ 

*' Here,  Arizony!'*  called  Bill.  **Lend  a  hand,  will  ye?  Father's 
mighty  heavy." 

As  John  Cagle's  pallid  face  and  nerveless  figure  at  last  appeared,  she 
helped  lift  him  over  the  edge  of  the  clifiP,  then  undid  the  rope,  threw  it 
again  down  the  abyss,  and  once  more  peered  over.  Jim  also  looked.  They 
both  shouted  encouragement  as  George  made  fast  the  rope  to  himself  ;  then 
all  hands  again  began  to  draw  up. 

'*  The  rope  is  worn  considerably,"  said  Bill.  **  The  edge  of  the  ledge 
is  rough.     I  hope  it  will  stand  the  strain." 

Almost  as  he  spoke  the  four  were  thrown  to  the  ground.  The  rope  had 
parted.  Arizony,  too  weak  from  the  shock  to  stand,  crawled  to  the  edge  and 
looked  over,  but  saw  nothing  only  a  shower  of  foam  and  a  volume  of 
rushing  water. 

**I  tell  you,  boys,"  said  Jim,  "this  is  awful.  Let's  go  below.  Bill. 
Bras,  you  see  after  father  ;  he's  coming  to  himself." 

The  two  young  men  ran  down  the  trail  leading  to  the  calmer  waters 
below,  where  the  logs,  after  passing  the  gorge,  were  made  into  rafts,  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  mills  beyond  the  mountains.  The  girl,  seeing  that 
John  Cagle  was  recovering,  followed  them  more  slowly. 

They  hastened  on.  Meantime  Arizony,  finding  herself  unable  to  go 
further,  sank  down  in  the  trail. 

As  she  sat  there,  dejectedly  wondering  if  there  would  ever  be  any  more 
pleasure  in  life  for  her,  she  heard  a  sound  that  was  not  of  the  river. 

It  was  repeated,  and  she  struggled  nervously  on  until  she  reached  the 
grape  vines..    Then  she  paused  and  leaned  far  over. 

A  man's  body  was  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  water.  The  next  instant 
she  was  clambering  down  recklessly  among  the  mass  of  vines  until  she 
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could  touch  the  swaying  body  that  hung  with  one  arm  hooked  around  some 
of  the  larger  vines. 

*'  George  !  George  I  **  she  exclaimed.     *'  Can  he  be  dead — indeed  ?  " 

*'  That  you,  Arizony  ?  '*  said  a  weak  voice.  "  My  arm's  broke,  I  think. 
Get  back  to  the  trail.     It*s — it's  dangerous  here." 

But  she  was  brave  enough  now.  In  an  instant  she  was  in  the  water 
supporting  him,  and  holding  to  the  vines  herself.     Then  she  called  for  help.  < 

"  Better  go  back/'  faltered  Marr.  *'  I*m  about  done  up.  The  jam  may 
break  loose  at  any  minute,  and  when  those  logs  strike  us  here  we  will  go 
under,  sure.     Leave  me,  Arizony.*' . 

But  in  reply  she  held  him  close  and  called  louder  than  ever.  A  rum- 
bling thunder  came  down  the  gorge  that  rose  above  the  water's  roar. 

m 

'*  It's  the  logs — they're  breaking  loose  !  Climb  up,  Arizony — climb  up  !  " 

But  she  continued  her  calls  as  a  sound  of  voices  came  up  the  trail.  It 
was  the  two  Cagle  boys,  and  as  they  heard  her  shrill  cries  they  peered  over. 

'*  It's  Arizony,"  said  Jim,  *' and  the  logs  are  coming  down.  Lively, 
now,  Bill !  " 

The  two  active  young  fellows  swung  themselves  down  to  the  water's  edge. 

*'  Take  George  !  "  exclaimed  the  girl.     **  I  can  manage  myself." 

Louder  and  nearer  came  the  grinding,  crashing  avalanche  of  loosened 
logs.  There  was  no  time  for  speech.  Straining  every  muscle,  they  lifted 
Marr  up  the  mass  of  vines  that  really  formed  a  strong  sort  of  ladder.  The 
girl,  now  as  strong  as  ske  had  been  weak  before,  aided  them  as  the  three, 
with  their  half  helpless  burden,  struggled  slowly  from  the  water's  edge. 

They  were  nea^y  to  the  trail  when  the  first  mass  of  logs  came  by,  tum- 
bling, rolling,  some  of  them  whirled  on  end  by  the  furious  current. 

'*  If  that  wasn't  a  close  call  I  never  saw  one,"  said  Bill.  '*  George,  how 
are  you?  " 

George  Marr,  bruised,  with  one  arm  broken,  and  greatly  exhausted,  lay 
quiet,  and  despite  his  pain,  smiled  at  Arizony,  who  was  bending  over  him. 

"I'm  all  right,  I  guess,"  he   replied;   **  except  this  arm.     When  the 
rope  broke  I  fell  into  the  water.     After  that  I  hardly  know  what  happened.    • 
only  that  I  was  having  a  hard  tussle,  until  I  heard  Arizony.     How  is  your 
father,  boys?  " 

''  He's  a  sight  better  off  than  he  would  have  been  if  you  had  let  him 
alone,"  replied  John  Cagle  himself,  who,  supported  by  Bras,  now  appeared 
on  the  scene. 

**  George,  my  boy,  I  couldn't  help  hating  the  Marrs,  no  more  than  they 
could  help  hating  the  Cagles.  But  this  job  of  yours  today  winds  me  up. 
Old  Jake  Marr  can  knock  me  down  and  stamp  me  if  he  wants  to  alter  this."  . 

There  was  a  general  hand  shaking.  But  when  it  came  Arizony's  turn 
to  take  George's  uninjured  hand,  John  Cagle  shouted  : 

***Kiss  him,  my  girl — kiss  him.  We'll  have  a  wedding  at  my  house  inside 
of  a  week.  Now,  boys,  let's  get  George  up  to  the  house  and  send  for  the 
doctor.  I've  lost  a  mighty  fine  boom,  but  I  reckon  I've  gained  a  good  son 
in  law.     I  consider  that  I'm  still  ahead.     What  do  you  say,  Arizony?" 

But  Arizonv  only  laufrhed. 
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Chapter  I. — Trouble  in  the  Air. 

T7OR  two  hours  Willis  Gardiner  had  been  wretched  with  anxiety.     He 

•*        tried  hard  to  reason  himself  out  of  it,  and  not  only  failed,  but  found 

* 

his  restlessless  increasing  until  he  was  utterly  miserable. 

He  was  young,  in  perfect  health,  and  with  enough  wealth  to  purchase  a 
half  interest  in  the  cattle  and  ranch  of  his  old  friend,  Hugh  Vulman. 
Vulman  had  been  settled  for  a  number  of  years  in  southeastern  Arizona, 
where  his  principal  business  was  to  look  after  the  three  thousand  and  odd 
cattle  that  grazed  along  the  upper  Gila,  sometimes  wandering  as  far  as  the 
foothills  of  the  Mogollen  Mountains,  well  over  toward  New  Mexico. 

Gardiner  bought  his  share  in  this  movable  property  more  with  a  view  of 
helping  Vulman,  who  was  a  friend  of  his  family,  than  with  any  idea  of 
earning  money  out  of  the  enterprise  ;  but,  having  made  the  investment,  he 
visited  Vulman,  and  liked  the  wild,  outdoor  life  so  well  that  he  had  now 
remained  in  Arizona  nearly  a  year,  though  his  first  intention  was  to  spend 
only  a  few  months. 

On  the  eve  of  leaving  the  East,  Gardiner  had  offered  his  hand  to  Jennie 
Alden  and  had  been  accepted.  Miss  Alden  was  the  cousin  of  Mrs.  Vulman, 
and  had  promised  to  make  her  a  visit.  The  expectation  of  her  doing  so  had 
held  her  fianc£  in  Arizona,  but  several  unexpected  obstacles  intervened  to 
delay  her  coming. 

The  impatient  Gardiner  was  on  the  very  eve  of  starting  eastward,  when  he 
was  checked  by  a  letter  which  fixed  the  date  of  her  departure  from  Chicago. 
If  anything  prevented,  she  was  to  telegraph,  but  several  days  had  elapsed 
since  the  mailing  of  her  letter  without  any  such  message  coming  to  Catalpa, 
so  there  could  be  no  doubt  she  was  on  the  road. 

Moreover,  Mrs.  Vulman  had  gone  eastward  herself  to  place  her  little  boy 
in  school,  and  was  now  acting  as  the  chaperon  of  her  cousin.  She  wrote 
I 
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to  her  husband  at  the  same  time  with  Miss  Alden,  naming  the  same  day  for 
the  departure  from  Chicago  by  the  Southern  Pacific  for  Catalpa,  from  which 
point  the  ladies  were  to  take  the  stage  and  journey  for  nearly  a  day  north- 
ward to  Tonto. 

At  the  latter  place  were  two  saddle  horses  waiting,  Upon  which  they 
were  to  ride  under  the  escort  of  husband  or  lover,  or  both,  to  the  ranch 
which  lay  to  the  southwest  of  Tonto,  and  more  than  a  dozen  miles  directly 
westward  of  the  trail  which  the  stage  would  follow  from  Catalpa. 

Hugh  Vulman  had  two  veteran  cowmen  in  his  employ,  **  Arizona  Alf  " 
Hueber  and  **  Catalpa  Kit  "  Turner,  and  it  was  the  former  of  these  men 
who,  without  intending  to  do  so,  brought  all  the  distress  of  mind  upon 
Willis  Gardiner. 

It  had  been  arranged,  finally,  that  the  latter  was  to  ride  to  Tonto  to  meet 
the  ladies  and  act  as  their  escort  for  the  rest  of  the  journey,  but  when  the 
young  man  was  ready  to  start  Arizona  Alf  took  him  aside  and  remarked : 

**  Tenderfoot,  I'm  a  little  oneasy  'bout  this  ride  of  yourn." 

*'  Why?  '*  asked  Gardiner,  pausing  with  his  foot  -in  the  box  stirrup,  and 
looking  round  in  the  bronzed  face  of  the  honest  ranchman. 

*  *  I  think  Geronimo,  Cochita,  and  the  rest  of  the  devils  are  going  to 
make  trouble.** 

*'  They  are  still  on  the  reservation,  are  they  not  ?  *' 

**  Yes,  so  fur  as  I*ve  heard,  but  they  won't  be  there  long." 

Disturbed  by  the  evident  anxiety  of  the  man,  Gardiner  asked  :  • 

**  Have  you  learned  anything  definite  ?  " 

*'  Can't  say  I  have,  but  it's  a  year  since  them  people  went  on  one  of 
their  raids,  and  it's  full  time  for  them  to  dance  o£E  on  another.  No,  I  ain't 
speaking  on  nothing  partic'lar  that  I  know,  but  on  what  may  be  considered 
gin'ral  principles." 

**  Alf,  you  know  ten  times  more  about  this  country  and  the  Apaches 
than  I  do,  and  if  you  advise  me  to  do  so  I'll  ride  toward  Catalpa  to  meet  the 
stage,  instead  of  waiting  at  Tonto  for  it  to  arrive.     \^(hat  do  you  say  ?  " 

A  look  of  perplexity  crossed  the  face  of  Arizona  Alf. 

**  I  won't  say.  I've  told  you  how  I  feel,  and  that  I  don't  know  any- 
thing for  sartin.     Act  as  you  think  best,  tenderfoot. ' ' 

Bidding  his  friends  good  by,  Gardiner  galloped  in  the  direction  of  Tonto 
to  the  northeast,  but  was  hardly  out  of  sight  of  the  ranch  when  he  turned 
the  head  of  the  pony  to  the  eastward. 

**  Alf  may  be  wrong,  but  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  meet  the  stage  before  it 
gets  to  Tonto.  No  doubt  it  is  behind  time,  for  it  nearly  always  is,  and  I 
am  not  certain  the  women  are  passengers  in  it.  Alf  mentioned  the  name  of 
Cochita,  and  I  say,  may  the  devil  take  him  !  " 

Who  was  Cochita,  the  Apache  ? 

He  was  a  handsome,  dashing  buck,  who  had  spent  a  year  in  one  of  the 
government  schools,  spoke  English  perfectly  and  had  a  fair  education,  with 
many  of  the  graces  of  civilized  life.  He  had  developed  a  fondness  for  the 
society  of  ladies  of  the  Caucasian  race,  and  his  prepossessing  appearance  and 
manner  had  resulted  in  more  than  one  conquest. 
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Returning  to  his  people  in  the  Southwest,  much  was  expected  of  him  ; 
but  he  had  revealed  an  incredible  ferocity,  and  became  a  leader  in  the  raids 
that  followed,  which  were  accompanied  by  crimes  that  would  have  taxed  the 
ingenuity  of  a  demon. 

The  possibility  of  his  meeting  Miss  Alden,  filled  Willis  Gardiner  with 
almost  uncontrollable  rage. 

It  was  a  flaming  day,  when  the  burning  sun  makes  life  almost  intolerable 
on  the  yellow  sands  of  Arizona.  Gardiner  rested  his  Winchester  across  his 
saddle  in  front,  while  he  had  his  revolver  at  his  hip,  and  a  good  pair  of 
glasses  was  suspended  by  a  cord  over  one  shoulder. 

Occasionally  he  lifted  them  and  scanned  the  blistering  plain  in  front ; 
but  it  was  not  until  more  than  half  the  distance  was  passed  that  they 
revealed  any  living  thing. 

Coming  directly  toward  him  was  a  horseman  mounted  on  a  coal  black 
pony.     The  animal  was  on  a  swinging  gallop,  which  soon  dropped  to  a  walk. 

Then  he  halted,  with  more  than  a  hundred  yards  separating  the  two;  and 
the  rider  evidently  was  studying  Gardiner  with  keen  interest.  Before  this 
Gardiuer's  instrument  had  revealed  that  the  saddle,  bridle,  and  trappings 
were  those  of  an  oflScer  of  cavalry,  and  the  horseman  himself  was  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  lieutenant. 

The  year  that  the  young  man  had  spent  in  the  Southwest  had  taught  him 
to  be  cautious  ;  and,  although  it  would  seem  any  man  such  as  the  stranger 
appeared  to  be  must  be  a  friend,  yet  Gardiner  did  not  feel  easy  concerning  him. 

His  abrupt  halt  was  of  itself  suspicious,  and  showed  distrust  on  his  part. 

Scanning  him  more  narrowly,  the  ranchman  made  a  singular  discovery — 
the  individual  in  the  uniform  of  an  oflScer  of  cavalry  was  not  a  white  man, 
but  an  Indian  ! 


Chapter  II. — Cochita.  . 

As  if  by  inspiration,  the  truth  flashed  upon  Gardiner. 

*'  By  heavens,  it*s  Cochita  !  " 

He  had  never  seen  the  dusky  desperado,  but  was  familiar  with  his  photo- 
graph ;  for  the  fellow  was  as  vain  as  a  coxcomb  of  his  personal  appearance. 
In  truth,  there  was  an  excellent  likeness  of  him  at  Hugh  Vulman's  ranch, 
where  he  had  left  it  during  one  of  his  calls,  when  he  was  posing  as  a  good 
Indian. 

The  discovery  of  his  identity  shocked  Gardiner,  for  it  suggested  more 
than  one  alarming  fact. 

Arizona  Alf's  premonitions  were  right — the  Apaches  had  left  the  reserva- 
tion. Cochita  had  doubtless  murdered  the  oflScer  whose  uniform  he  was 
wearing ;  and,  more  terrible  than  all,  he  was  coming  from  the  direction  of 
the  stage  road  ! 

**  How  do  you  do?  **  called  the  Apache,  in  faultless  English.  '*  I  am 
Cochita.     Who  are  you  ?  ** 

**  None  of  your  business,"  replied  Gardiner,  who  could  not  restrain  his 
dislike  of  the  fellow. 
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Nothing  could  have  been  more  startling  than  Cochita's  response  to  this 
rebuff. 

Bringing  his  Winchester  to  a  level,  he  let  fly  at  Gardiner,  who  was  scarcely 
an  instant  behind  in  doing  the  same.  Both  shots  narrowly  missed,  when, 
wheeling  his  pony,  the  Apache  dashed  off  at  full  speed,  the  rider  throwing 
himself  forward,  with  a  view  of  dodging  the  second  bullet,  which  was  not 
sent  after  him. 

**  Perhaps  I  might  have  been  more  circumspect,'*  reflected  the  white  man, 
**  but  I  have  heard  too  much  about  Cochita  to  trust  him.'* 

He  made  no  attempt  to  pursue  the  miscreant,  for  the  Apache  was  too 
well  mounted  to  make  it  feasible.  He  continued  riding  away  until  only  a 
flickering  speck  in  the  distance,  when  he  finally  vanished  over  a  ridge 
in  the  plain. 

The  curious  meeting  removed  all  doubts  of  the  situation  from  Gardiner's 
mind.  Geronimo,  Cochita,  and  their  murderers  were  off  the  reservation  and 
were  spreading  fire,  death,  and  terror  along  that  portion  of  the  frontier. 

No  more  tempting  bait  could  be  presented  to  them  than  the  stage,  whose 
course  lay  directly  across  the  country  which  they  were  raiding.  The  only 
hope  that  no\y  came  to  the  young  man  was  the  faint  one  that  the  women 
were  not  passengers  in  that  particular  coach. 

He  was  in  a  distressing  quandary  as  to  what  he  should  do.  He  was 
certain  that  he  had  committed  a  serious  blunder. 

Jn  coming  from  the  Vulman  ranch,  he-'had  taken  a  course  which  would 
cause  him  to  strike  the  stage  road  about  half  way  between  Tonto  and  Catalpa. 
His  belief  at  the  time  was  that  he  could  thus  intercept  the  vehicle,  which  he 
supposed  was  belated,  w^hereas  it  now  looked  as  if  he  had  made  a  miscalcu- 
lation, and  that  the  stage,  with  its  unsuspicious  passengers,  had  already 
passed  up  the  road  toward  Tonto,  leaving  him  several  miles  to  the  rear. 

The  question  with  Gardiner  was  whether  he  should  turn  about  and  ride 
back  to  the  ranch  with  the  news,  or  follow  up  the  trail  with  the  purpose 
of  gaining  more  definite  knowledge  of  what  had  taken  place. 

While  he  could  not  hope  to  do  anything  effective  against  even  the  smallest 
band  of  Apaches,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  learn  what  was  necessary  to  know. 
He  decided  to  keep  on. 

There  was  the  one  possibility  in  a  thousand  that  his  friends  had  after  all 
suffered  no  harm,  and  before  summoning  Vulman  and  the  cowboys  to  his 
help  they  ought  to  know  something  of  what  was  required  from  them. 

When  he  reached  the  road  he   drew  rein  and  looked  about  him. 

The  ground  was  sandy  here  as  elsewhere,  and  there  was  little  travel  over 
it.  It  seemed  to  show  comparatively  fresh  traces  of  hoof  prints  and  wheels, 
and  he  set  it  down  as  certain  that  the  northward  bound  stage  had  gone  by 
several  hours  before. 

Looking  back  again  over  the  country  across  which  he  had  ridden,  his 
keen  eye  detected  something,  and  the  field  glasses  were  instantly  leveled  in 
that  direction. 

They  quickly  told  their  story  :  three  horsemen  were  approaching  from 
the  west  at  a  swinging  gallop,  as  if  seeking  to  overtake  him. 
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The  number  and  appearance  of  the  horsemen  suggested  that  they  might 
be  his  friends  from  the  ranch,  and  a  scrutiny  a  few  minutes  later  left  no  doubt 
that  such  was  the  fact.  Hugh  Vulman,  Arizona  Alf,  and  Catalpa  Kit  were 
coming  at  a  rapid  pace. 

News  must  have  reached  the  ranch,  after  the  departure  of  Gardiner, 
which  caused  them  to  follow  him  in  hot  haste. 

By  and  by  they  recognized  the  "waiting  horseman  and  swung  their  hats. 
They  shouted  something  which  Gardiner  did  not  catch,  but  he  waved  his  hat 
in  reply  and  the  four  were  soon  together. 

Vulman' s  white  face  and  the  grave  countenances  of  his  companions  left  no 
doubt  of  the  cause  of  their  coming. 

*  *  Geronimo  and  twenty  of  his  devils  are  on  a  raid, ' '  said  Vulman.  *  *  Word 
was  brought  to  us  two  hours  after  you  had  left ;  they  burned  a  ranch  last 
night  within  a  few  miles  of  McDowell,  and  the  cavalry  are  after  them. 
Cochita  is  one  of  their  leaders." 

**Not  just  now,  for  I  have  seen  him  within  an  hour;  *'  and  Gardiner 
hurriedly  related  his  experience,  to  which  the  others  listened  with  intense 
attention. 

**  Merciful  heaven  !  Our  only  hope  for  my  wife  and  her  cousin  is  that 
they  did  not  take  the  stage." 

*'We  shall  soon  know,"'said  Arizona  Alf.  "Come,  boys;  we  mustn't 
spare  our  ponies. '  * 

The  four  headed  northward  after  the  imperiled  stage  and  its  passengers. 


Chapter  III.— The  Stage  Crossing. 

Striking  the  well  marked  trail,  the  four  horsemen  swung  into  an  easy 
gallop,  riding  side  by  side,  with  their  straining  vision  piercing  the  country 
as  it  opened  before  them. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  they  were  fully  armed,  and  would  not  have 
turned  their  backs  on  Geronimo,  Cochita,  and  all  their  desperadoes,  had 
they  been  encountered. 

It  was  slightly  more  than  twenty  miles  to  Tonto,  and  about  one  third  of 
the  way  thither  was  a  depression  of  ground,  through  which  wound  a  small, 
sluggish  stream. 

It  was  the  custom  of  old  Jud  Staples,  the  driver  of  the  stage,  to  stop  his 
horses  at  this  place  to  drink  and  rest,  his  halt  generally  being  about  a  half 
hour  long.     No  more  inviting  spot  for  an  attack  by  Apaches  can  be  imagined. 

"  If  they  tackled  the  stage  it  was  there, ^^  remarked  Arizona  Alf,  after 
they  had  ridden  a  while  in  silence. 

**  It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  Apaches  had  divided  into  two  parties,"  added 
Kit.  **  They're  strong  enough  to  split  up  into  three,  or  even  four,  and 
still  play  the  devil  along  the  Gila  and  into  New  Mexico."  *" 

**  If  that's  the  case,"  said  Gardiner,  **it  is  probable  Geronimo  is  the 
leader  of  one,  and  Cochita  of  the  other." 

'*  Quite  likely.  That's  just  what  they  did  last  spring,  when  they  left  the 
reservation  with  only  fourteen  bucks." 
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''Then/'  added  Gardiner,  **Geronimo  himself  must  have  made  the 
attack  on  the  stage." 

**Why?'' 

*'  Because  when  I  met  Cochita  he  was  alone." 

**  I  think,"  said  Alf,  compresoing  his  thin  lips,  **  that  it  was  Cochita 
that  held  up  Jud  Staples. '  * 

**  What  is  your  reason  ?  " 

*'  'Cause  the  plunder  was  the  kind  he  likes  better  than  anything  else, 
being  the  same  is  of  the  female  persuasion. ' ' 

The  cowtfian  did  not  think  how  terrible  those  words  sounded  to  the  hus- 
band and  lover  or  he  would  not  have  uttered  them. 

The  same  thought  had  been  in  the  minds  of  the  two,  and  to  have  it  con- 
firmed now  by  the  veteran  was  intolerable. 

Vulman  knitted  his  brows,  and  a  slight  shiver  shook  his  frame  ;  but  he 
did  not  speak.  As  if,  after  receiving  the  cruel  wound,  he  longed  to  have 
the  knife  thrust  deeper,  Willis  Gardiner  continued  : 

**  If  Cochita  was  the  one  who  attacked  the  stage,  why  did  he  ride  south- 
ward and  meet  me  ?     What  had  he  done  with  his  prisoners  ?  ' ' 

"Now,  see  here,  tenderfoot,"  replied  Alf,  looking  earnestly  but  not 
unkindly  at  him,  "you  mustn't  forgit  that  we're  doing  a  mighty  lot  of 
guessing.  If  Cochita  held  the  women  folks  prisoners,  he  didn't  leave  *em 
till  he  knowed  they  were  safe.  As  to  why  he  set  out  to  meet  you,  it  may 
be  that  lady  friend  of  youm  was  looking  for  you.  It  was  nateral  that  she 
should  expect  you  to  meet  her  part  way.  She  may  have  made  an  observa- 
tion to  that  eflEect,  and  Cochita  got  jealous — but  what's  the  use  of  keeping 
this  thing  up ? "  said  the  cowman,  interrupting  himself.  "I'm  hoping  the 
women  wasn't  in  the  stage." 

"  How,  then,  would  you  explain  the  action  of  Cochita  ?  " 

"  I  don't  purtend  to  explain  it,  tenderfoot ;  mebbe  the  women  was 
killed,  and  he  started  oflE  to  hunt  up  more  of  'em,  and  his  meeting  with  you 
was  an  accident.     Stranger  things  have  happened.  * ' 

"  I  beg  you  to  drop  such  speculation,"  interposed  Vulman,  who  felt  he 
could  stand  no  more  wrenching  of  his  heart  strings. 

"  So  I  say,"  added  Kit.  "  Wait  till  we  get  to  the  crossing,  and  then  we 
shall  have  something  to  talk  about.     We're  purty  near  it  now." 

Despite  the  heat  and  the  severe  tax  upon  their  animals,  the  rattling  pace 
was  maintained  until,  within  the  following  half  hour,  they  came  within  sight 
of  the  spot  which  all  felt  would  tell  them  a  fateful  story. 

The  course  of  the  winding  stream  could  be  traced  by  the  eye  for  a  long 
distance  to  the  right  and  left  by  the  fringe  of  stunted  and  comparatively 
green  vegetation  which  lined  its  banks. 

The  depression  was  considerable,  and,  instead  of  riding  directly  to  it 
over  the  trail,  the  party  divided,  two  going  to  the  left  and  two  to  the  right. 
This  was  to  avoid  riding  into  any  ambush  that  might  have  been  set  for  them. 

It  fell  to  Gardiner  to  accompany  Kit  on  his  detour  to  the  right,  their 
course  taking  them  two  hundred  yards  from  their  friends,  who  circled  to 
the  left,  although  they  did  not  lose  sight  of  one  another. 
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It  was  agreed  that  if  things  looked  wrong  Dick  should  dismount  and 
advance  on  foot,  while  the  others  watched  and  waited  for  his  return. 

When  the  horsemen  reached  the  little  stream  above  and  below,  they 
halted  for  some  minutes,  looking  and  listening.  Unfortunately,  the  wind- 
ing course  of  the  water  entirely  excluded  from  their  view  the  valley-like 
depression  where  the  road  crossed  it. 

Everything  was  quiet,  but  it  was  imprudent  for  the  four  to  go  any 
closer,  until  one  of  their  number  made  a  reconnoissance.  This  duty  fell  to 
Kit  Turner. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  slipped  down  from  his  saddle,  and, 
Winchester  in  hand  and  in  a  crouching  posture,  began  stealing  forward 
between  the  narrow  banks. 

**  There's  some  deviltry  in  there,"  was  his  remark  to  Gardiner  as  he  was 
leaving  him,  "  and  I  know  I'm  going  to  run  into  it." 

The  prophecy  of  the  cowboy  proved  true. 


Chapter  IV. — What  the  Ranchmen  Discovered. 

The  parting  words  of  Catalpa  Kit  set  the  nerves  of  Willis  Gardiner  on 
edge.  Vulman  and  Arizona  Alf  shared  in  the  intense  apprehension  and  sat 
motionless,  the  figures  of  themselves  and  horses  standing  like  silhouettes 
against  the  brazen  sky,  while  every  man  held  his  Winchester  and  pony 
ready  to  dash  to  the  help  of  their  comrade  the  instant  it  became  necessary. 

Nothing  in  the  nature  of  fear  restrained  the  scouting  cattleman,  but-  he 
was  too  sensible  to  neglect  any  precaution.  He  might  have  done  so  had  he 
been  wholly  lacking  in  experience  and  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  Apaches. 

His  impression  was  that  none  of  the  enemies  was  in  the  vicinity,  but  his 
action  was  as  if  he  knew  several  were  waiting  for  him  to  walk  into  the  trap 
they  had  set  for  his  undoing. 

The  watchful  Gardiner  saw  him  as  he  passed  from  view,  still  crouching, 
advancing  in  perfect  silence,  but  with  every  sense  on  the  alert.  Then  fol- 
lowed five  or  ten  minutes  of  oppressive  stillness,  when  the  sharp  crack  of  a 
rifle  rang  out,  and  as  Kit  straightened  up  and  ran  forward  his  sombrero 
seemed  to  be  sliding  swiftly  over  the  ground. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  report  of  his  gun  was  the  piercing 
screech  of  an  Indian,  who  leaped  high  in  air,  looking  as  if  he  had  been 
ejected  from  some  hole  in  the  earth.  He  sprawled  on  his  face,  with  not  a 
particle  of  life  left  in  his  body. 

Instantly  the  three  horsemen  dashed  forward,  Kit's  pony  remaining 
behind,  for  he  was  too  well  trained  to  wander  off. 

The  cowman  was  seen  standing  motionless  and  looking  at  the.  scene 
before  him,  which  was  one  calculated  to  hold  enchained  the  attention  of  the 
bravest  man,  long  accustomed  to  cruelty  and  violence. 

Jud  Staples  and  his  stage  coach  had  made  their  last  journey.  The  old 
man  lay  flat  on  the  ground,  with  his  face  staring  at  the  btassy  sky,  dead 
from  the  bullets  of  the  Apaches,  before  they  had  run  forward  to  use  their 
knives  upon  him. 
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The  traces  had  been  cut  and  the  two  horses  were  gone  ;  the  stage  itself 
had  been  hacked,  slivered,  all  the  wheels  taken  oS,  and  the  body  tumbled  to 
the  ground,  where  it  lay  on  one  side,  so  battered  and  wrecked  as  hardly  to 
suggest  what  it  had  once  been.  The  mail  bag  had  been  cut,  many  of  the 
letters  torn,  and  all  scattered  over  a  space  of  several  square  yards. 

Naturally  the  first  search  of  the  party,  after  a  glance  at  the  ruins,  was 
for  evidence  of  the  passengers,  but  for  a  time  nothing  was  discovered.  No 
trunks  were  seen,  and  it  appeared  that  Jud  Staples  had  repeated  that  which 
he  had  done  occasionally  in  his  experience — left  Catalpa  without  any  pas- 
sengers at  all. 

**What  was  that  Indian  doing  here?'*  asked  Vulman,  after  the  first 
excitement  had  subsided. 

'*  It  was  curious  about  him,"  replied  Kit,  '*  and  I  don't  exactly  under- 
stand it.  It  sort  of  looks  as  if  he  had  come  upon  the  .spot  after  the  others 
left,  and  was  looking  for  plunder.  He  was  too  big  a  fool  to  watch  for  us. 
I  crept  along  as  quiet  as  I  knowed  how,  but  the  devil  heard  me  just  as  I 
brought  my  gun  to  my  shoulder.  He  started  to  do  the  same,  but  I  was  a 
little  ahead  of  him." 

Alf  walked  to  where  the  buck  lay  and  scrutinized  his  face.  He  had  no 
recollection  of  ever  having  seen  him  before,  and  came  back  to  his  friends. 

**  It  looks  as  if  Jud  had  no  passengers  today,"  remarked  Vulman,  with  a 
feeling  of  unspeakable  relief.     **  God  grant  such  was  the  fact." 

Though  the  indications  pointed  that  way,  neither  of  the  cattlemen  was 
satisfied.  They  knew  Cochita  better  than  any  one  else.  If  he  carried  off 
the  women,  he  would  have  taken  their  luggage  with  him.  While  such  a 
thing  would  have  been  impossible  with  an  ordinary  Apache  it  was  possible 
with  him,  for  he  was  an  extraordinary  Apache. 

Without  making  reply  to  the  remark  of  the  husband,  the  couple  began 
searching  along  the  stream  for  that  which  neither  wished  to  find.  Gardiner 
did  the  same  elsewhere. 

Kit  and  Alf  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  up  the  brook,  when  the  latter, 
who  was  slightly  in  advance,  stopped  with  the  whispered  exclamation  : 

**  Great  thunder  !     Do  you  see  that  .^  " 

His  companion  could  not  fail  to  see  the  two  empty  trunks  that  had  been 
smashed  in.  Most  of  the  contents,  consisting  mainly  of  ladies'  wearing 
apparel  and  other  articles,  had  been  taken  away,  but  an  abundance  lay  scat- 
tered around — certainly  more,  than  ^uflScient  to  identify  the  owners. 

On  the  soft  bank  of  the  stream  were  dainty  footprints,  such  as  could 
have  been  made  only  by  the  shoes  of  ladies. 

''I  guess  there  ain't  any  doubt  of  it,"  remarked . Kit,  in  the  same 
guarded  tone  to  his  comrade.     "  Cochita  has  got  'em  both." 

**  That's  as  sure  as  you're  alive.     We  may  as  well  tell  Vulman." 

The  latter,  as  if  convinced  of  the  truth,  had  sat  down,  white  and  faint, 
on  the  fedge  of  the  wagon  body,  while  Gardiner  was  moving  restlessly  about, 
kicking  hither  and  thither  the  contents  of  the  rifled  mail  bag. 

It  suddenly  occurred  to  him  to  put  back  -  into  the  slitted  bag  the  letters 
that  lay  around,   with  a  view  of  taking  them  to  Tonto.     He  had  stooped 
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over  to  do  so,  when,  with  feelings  that  perhaps  may  be  imagined,  he 
observed  one  whose  envelope  bore  his  own  name. 

A  glance  at  the  handwriting  told  him  it  had  been  addressed  by  Miss 
Jennie  Alden. 

The  missive  was  torn  once  clear  across,  and  it  took  several  minutes  to 
find  the  missing  portion  and  fit  the  parts  together.  It  contained  but  a  few 
lines,  but  they  were  words  he  dreaded  to  read. 

After  some  afiEectionate  expressions,  she  said : 

I  am  now  able  to  fix  the  day  when,  if  nothing  unforeseen  otcurs,  we  shall  arrive  at 
Tonto,  whence,  as  Lucy  tells  me,  we  are  to  ride  horseback  to  the  ranch.  I  send  you  this, 
hoping  you  will  meet  us  at  some  point  on  the  road  and  act  as  our  escort,  for  Lucy  says 
there  are  bad  Indians  in  Arizona  who  have  made  trouble,  though  she  thinks  they  are 
peaceable  now.  How  romantic  it  would  be  to  have  a  brush  with  them,  providing,  of 
course,  they  did  us  no  harm !  You  may  expect  us,  therefore,  on  Wednesday,  and  I  am 
dreadfully  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  mail  this  letter  so  that  it  will  reach  you  ahead 
of  us. 

Little  did  the  light  hearted  girl  imagine,  when  she  made  her  reference  to 
Indians,  how  fearfully  her  jesting  apprehensions  would  be  verified  !  It  was 
true,  as  she  had  feared,  that  she  was  too  late  in  mailing  her  letter,  though  it 
could  have  no  effect  on  the  result. 

While  Gardiner  stood  with  his  blood  seemingly  turned  to  ice,  he  asked 
himself  whether  he  should  make  known  the  dreadful  truth  to  the  husband, 
whose  attitude  of  extreme  dejection  made  him  partially  forget,  for  the 
moment,  his  own  grief. 

While  he  hesitated,  he  saw  Kit  and  Alf  coming  down  the  little  stream, 
bearing  in  their  arms  some  of  the  contents  of  the  rifled  trunks. 

**  I  will  let  them  tell  him,"  was  his  reflection,  as  he  tenderly  placed  the 
letter  in  his  pocket. 

**  Vulman,  it's  no  use,"  called  Alf.  **  The  women  were  passengers  with 
Jud." 

He  looked  up,  and  observing  what  they  brought,  said  : 

**  I  knew  it  before." 

'*How?" 

He  held  up  a  silk  handkerchief,  which  he  had  picked  from  the  ground 
without  any  one  observing  it. 

**  It  was  her's — ^my  wife's,"  he  said.  '*  She  and  Jennie  are  alive  ;  but 
would  to  God  both  were  dead  !  " 


Chapter  V.—A  Startling  Hold  Up. 

Enough  has  been  told  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  startling 
occurrence  when  the  northward  bound  stage  reached  the  small  stream  which 
wound  its  way  across  the  sandy  plain. 

Mrs.  Vulman  and  her  cousin,  Jennie  Alden,  were  seated  on  the  rear  seat 
of  the  rickety  vehicle,  which  was  plodding  forward,  with  the  weary  horses 
on  a  walk.  It  was  a  long  and  trying  ride,  and  the  heat  of  the  day  caused 
the  passengers  to  feel  drowsy. 
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Conversation,  which  had  been  bright  and  lively  for  an  hour  or  two  after 
the  start  from  Catalpa,  had  ceased,  or  was  marked  by  only  an  occasional 
monosyllable.  The  longing  hope  of  both  was  th^t  the  dreary,  tiresome  ride 
would  soon  end. 

Jud  Staples,  on  the  front  seat,  blinked  and  nodded,  for,  though  he  had 
made  this  trip  scores  and  hundreds  of  times,  he  was  as  powerless  to  resist  the 
stupefying  effects  of  the  heat  as  his  passengers.  There  was  a  brightening 
up  of  the  driver,  however,  as  he  drew  near  the  stopping  place. 

The  horses  broke  into  a  jogging  trot  down  the  slight  incline  and  snuffed 
the  hot  air,  for  they  knew  the  place  as  well  as  Jud. 

Checking  them  on  the  edge  of  the  stream,  Jud  stepped  down  from  his  seat, 
and  walking  forward,  released  the  strap  so  aslo  permit  the  horses  to  lower 
their  heads  and  drink  the  warm  but  refreshing  current.  The  brook  was 
narrow  enough  for  a  man  to  leap  across,  and  he  stood  beside  his  animals 
watching  them  as  they  stepped  into  the  sluggish  stream  and  drank. 

The  halt  caused  the  ladies  to  look  up. 

**  We  shall  stop  here  for  a  little  rest,"  explained  Jud,  **  and  if  you'd  like 
to  get  out  and  move  around  a  bit,  you'll  have  tinxe  to  do  so  ;  and  I  think 
you'll  feel  better  for  the  change.'* 

Mrs.  Vulman  looked  questioningly  at  her  companion,  who  nodded  her 
head. 

**  I  am  cramped  and  uncomfortable  from  the  long  ride,*'  remarked  Miss 
Alden,  who  reached  forward,  opened  the  door,  and  sprang  lightly  out, 
quickly  followed  by  her  companion. 

Jud  Staples  took  his  pipe  from  his  pocket,  filled  it  with  tobacco,  and 
drew  a  match  along  the  tire  of  the  rear  wheel  which  was  hot  enough  to 
ignite  it  from  the  mere  contact. 

**  I  s'pose  you  think  the  weather  rather  warm,"  he  remarked,  between 
his  efforts  to  draw  the  air  through  the  stem  of  his  pipe,  **but  this  aint 
nothin' " 

They  were  the  last  words  uttered  by  the  old  man.  There  were  two 
spitting  reports  from  behind  the  opposite  bank,  small  blue  wreaths  curled 
lazily  upward  in  the  throbbing  air,  and  the  driver  with  a  groan  threw  his 
arms  aloft,  staggered  back  a  single  step,  and  collapsed  in  a  heap,  pierced 
through  by  the  bullets  of  the  hidden  Apaches,  who  had  been  lying  in  ambush 
for  several  hours. 

The  horrible  thing  took  place  so  suddenly  that  at  first  the  women  did 
not  comprehend  its  meaning. 

They  looked  down  at  the  prostrate  figure,  whose  face  was  upturned,  and 
which  by  a  strange  whim  still  held  the  pipe  tightly  gripped  between  the  set 
teeth.  The  horses  continued  drinking,  not  even  raising  their  heads  to  learn 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance. 

Jennie  Alden  seized  the  arm  of  her  companion  and  gasped  : 

•*  Oh,  Lucy  !     What  does  it  mean?  " 

By  way  of  answer,  Mrs.  Vulman  pointed  to  the  opposite  bank  and  whis- 
pered the  most  dreadful  word  ever  pronounced  on  the  Southwestern  frontier. 

•  'Apaches  !  ' ' 
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Two  of  the  hideous  miscreants  were  peering  over  the  top  of  the  bank,  as 
if  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  their  work.  Nothing  but  their  heads  and  the  barrels 
of  their  discharged  weapons  showed,  but  the  former  was  enough  to  terrify 
the  bravest  man. 

The  long  black  hair  dangled  about  their  necks,  and  one  of  them  had  an 
eagle's  feather  protruding  in  a  slanting  direction  therefrom.  The  counte- 
nances were  not  painted,  but  the  disfigurement  could  have  added  nothing  to 
their  frightful  appearance,  for  two  uglier  faces  cannot  be  conceived. 

They  were  broad,  with  knobby  projecting  cheek  bones,  huge  mouths, 
and  one  had  a  broken  nose,  while  a  ridged  scar  clear  across  the  countenance 
of  the  other  showed  the  effects  of  a  saber  stroke,  probably  from  a  member  of 
the  United  States  cavalry.  Evidently  this  was  not  the  first  time  the  dusky 
desperadoes  had  been  engaged  in  this  business.     < 

More  remarkable  than  all,  one  of  the  bucks  was  smoking  a  brierwood 
pipe,  the  puffs  from  which  crept  upward  and  joined  the  dissolving  vapor 
from  the  muzzle  of  his  just  discharged  Winchester.  Both  were  grinning,  as 
if  nothing  could  be  more  entertaining  than  the  sight  of  the  dead  man  and 
the  terrified  women. 

Neither  of  the  latter  fainted,  though  the  horror  of  the  whole  thing  held 
them  dazed  and  speechless  for  several  minutes.  Then  the  horses,  having 
finished  drinking,  raised  their  heads  with  the  water  dripping  from  their  jaws 
and  looked  about  them. 

Something  told  them  mischief  was  afoot.  They  could  see  and  scent  the 
Indians  whose  heads  showed  above  the  bank,  and  the  nigh  animal  partly 
turned  his  nose  around  and  looked  down  at  the  prostrate  form  at  his  side. 

But  they  had  taken  only  a  couple  of  steps,  when  the  two  Apaches  sprang 
to  their  feet  and  confronted  them.  The  horses  backed  so  violently  in  a 
diagonal  direction  that  the  stage  tipped  over. 

They  were  still  snorting  and  retreating,  when  one  of  the  bucks  seized 
the  bridles,  yanked  them  sharply  aside,  and  said  something  in  his  own  tongue 
which  caused  the  animals  to  cease  their  struggles.  They  stood  quiet,  but 
were  trembling  with  affright. 

The  Apache  with  the  pipe  had  remained  standing,  while  his  companion 
attended  to  the  horses.  Inasmuch  as  the  shrinking  women  were  just  beyond 
the  overturned  vehicle,  this  particular  imp  was  able  to  take  in  the  whole 
scene,  but  Jennie  Alden,  who  was  fast  regaining  her  self  command,  was  sure 
that  he  was  studying  herself  and  companion  with  the  keenest  interest. 

In  that  fearful  minute  or  two  several  suggestive  facts  impressed  them- 
selves upon  the  young  woman. 

The  Apaches  had  shot  the  driver  and  spared  them;  even  now,  when  each 
held  a  repeating  Winchester  in  hand,  they  offered  them  no  harm  ;  their 
intention,  it  was  manifest,  was  to  hold  them  as  prisoners. 

When  the  buct  grasping  the  heads  of  the  horses  had  succeeded  in 
quieting  them,  he  turned  and  said  something  to  the  smoker,  who  nodded  his 
head  and  expanded  the  grin  that  was  splitting  his  countenance.  Then  he 
came  down  the  slope  and  approached  the  women,  who  would  have  turned 
and  fled  had  there  been  any  refuge  to  which  they  could  flee. 
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It  was  now  the  turn  of  Mrs.  Vulman  to  cling  to  her  companion.  She 
had  lived  in  Arizona,  had  met  Apaches  before,  and  knew  them  I 

The  buck,  never  once  removing  his  pipe,  came  softly  forward,  his  head 
slightly  bent.     He  stopped  when  a  couple  of  paces  away. 

He  was  so  near  that  it  was  easy  to  see  his  black,  serpent-like  eyes  flitting 
from  side  to  side.  He  was  the  fellow  with  the  frightful  scar,  and,  if  possible, 
was  more  hideous  looking  than  his  companion. 

Evidently  he  admired  both,  but  the  youth  and  beauty  of  Jennie  Alden 
was  the  resistless  magnet,  and  with  an  odd,  chuckling  sound,  he  stepped 
toward  her  and  extended  his  free  hand,  meaning  to  grasp  her  arm. 

And  at  that  instant  a  startling  thing  took  place.  The  Apache  dropped 
beside  Jud  Staples  as  dead  as  he,  for  Jennie  Alden  had  sent  a  bullet  through 
his  brain. 


Chapter  VI. — Left  Ai.one. 

Hundreds  of  women  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  for  a  series  of  years, 
never  exposed  themselves  to  possible  capture  by  Apaches  without  each  carry- 
ing about  her  person  a  loaded  revolver.  This  was  not  solely  for  the  purposes 
of  defense,  though  it  was  likely  to  serve  partly  for  that,  but  for  the  moment 
when,  all  hope  of  escape  gone,  the  woman  sent  the  bullet  into  her  own  heart. 

The  wife  of  Hugh  Vulman  had  carried  such  a  weapon  many  a  time  while 
at  the  ranch,  and  when  taking  the  briefest  rides  through  the  country.  At 
the  time  of  her  departure  for  the  East  she  left  the  weapon  at  home,  for  not 
the  slightest  disquieting  rumor  concerning  Geronimo  and  Cochita  had  dis- 
turbed the  frontier,  and  she  felt  that  the  pistol  would  not  only  be  useless,  but 
out  of  place.  Thus  it  was  that,  when  most  sore  pressed,  she  was 
defenseless. 

Jennie  Alden  was  not  only  an  excellent  horsewoman  and  athlete,  but  an 
expert  pistol  shot.  The  stories  which  her  betrothed  wrote  to  her  of  the 
troubles  with  the  hostiles  lent  a  piquant  anticipation  to  her  projected 
journey,  and  gave  it  a  romantic  tinge  that  it  otherwise  could  not  have  possessed. 

Unknown  to  her  cousin,  she  placed  her  silver  mounted  Smith  &  Wesson 
in  her  pocket,  with  a  goodly  supply  of  cartridges  in  her  trunk. 

The  moment  the  hold  up  took  place  she  thought  of  the  weapon.  She 
was  debating  with  herself  how  to  use  it,  when  the  matter  was  settled  by  the 
attempt  of  the  buck  to  seize  her  arm.  Then  the  weapon  flashed  out,  and 
the  Apache  took  the  shortest  possible  cut  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of 
his  fathers. 

It  would  be  putting  it  mildly  to  say  that  the  second  buck  was  astonished. 
When  he  and  his  companion  saw  only  two  women  before  them,  they  counted 
upon  resistance  as  the  last  thing  to  be  considered,  and  here  it  had  come  with 
a  suddenness  that  could  not  have  been  surpassed. 

With  the  crack  of  the  revolver,  the  screech  of  the  victim  and  his  fall, 
the  Apache  who  was  still  grasping  the  bridles  of  the  horses  peered  around 
their  heads  to  learn  the  cause  of  it  all.  He  saw  the  young  woman  standin 
as  rigid  as  a  statue,  with  the  tiny  weapon  leveled. 
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With  the  quickness  of  lightning  she  shifted  the  aim  toward  him  and 
fired  pointblank  at  his  face. 

And  it  was  then  that  her  cousin  made  the  mistake  of  her  life.  Confident 
that  other  Indians  were  near,  she  seized  the  wrist  of  the  young  woman,  and 
with  a  gasping  **  Don*t  !  "  so  diverted  the  aim  at  the  critical  moment  that 
the  bullet  went  wide  of  the  mark  and  the  miscreant  escaped  the  fate  he 
richly  merited. 

**  Why  did  you  do  that  ?  "  angrily  demanded  Miss  Alden. 

'*  It  will  only  anger  the  others  and  we  need  the  bullets  for  ourselves.'* 

**For  ourselves?*'  repeated  the  younger,  and  then  comprehending  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  she  added  : 

**  The  weapon  contains  three  more  cartridges ;  two  are  enough  for  us,  if 
need  be.    Let  me  finish  him  !  " 

And  she  impetuously  dashed  around  the  heads  of  the  horses,  resolved  to 
shoot  the  other ;  but  he  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  displayed  a  nimbleness 
that  a  profesvsional  acrobat  could  not  have  outdone. 

He  dodged  behind  the  overturned  vehicle,  and  managed  to  keep  it  inter- 
posed between  him  and  the  young  woman,  who  pursued  him  with  redoubled 
energy,  only  to  fail  continually. 

Had  Mrs.  Vulman  possessed  a  weapon,  short  work  would  have  been 
made  of  the  miscreant,  for  he  could  not  have  dodged  both. 

It  may  seem  strange  that,  inasmuch  as  the  buck  had  a  Winchester  in  his 
hand  all  this  time,  he  made  no  attempt  to  use  it.  Manifestly  his  wish  was 
to  spare  the  women  so  long  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 

Exasperated  by  her  repeated  failures.  Miss  Alden  stopped  the  pursuit, 
standing  at  the  heads  of  the  horses,  the  pistol  in  her  grasp,  and  alert  for  the 
chance  to  make  use  of  it. 

"  You  coward  ! "  she  called  out.  **  Why  do  you  not  show  yourself  ?  You 
have  a  weapon  !  " 

'*  There  he  goes  !  '*  suddenly  exclaimed  Mrs.  Vulman. 

The  cunning  wretch  had  begun  moving  backward,  still  interposing  the 
stage  as  a  shield  between  his  body  and  the  young  woman.  When  he  had 
taken  several  steps,  all  the  time  crouching  low,  he  wheeled  like  a  flash  and 
dashed  off  on  a  dead  run  over  the  bank  behind  which  he  and  his  companion 
had  been  hidden.. 

But  for  the  tragedy  of  the  situation,  his  antics  would  have  been  amusing. 
With  the  object  of  frustrating  the  aim  of  Miss  Alden,  he  leaped  from  side 
to  side,  ducked  his  head  and  cavorted  grotesquely,  until  beyond  the  bank, 
when  he  straightened  up  and  sped  away  like  a  deer. 

During  the  exciting  interval  the  young  woman  was  not  idle.  leaping 
the  small  stream,  she  ran  up  the  bank  and  let  fly  at  the  fellow,  who  was 
so  far  off  that  the  bullet  sped  wide  of  the  mark,, and,  seeing  the  uselessness 
of  expending  any  more  shots,  she  turned  about  and  rejoined  her  cousin. 

'*  What  a  mistake  you  made,  Lucy,  in  interfering  with  my  shot !  "  she 
said  regretfully. 

**  1  see  it  now,  but  I  was  so  flustered  that  I  hardly  knew  what  I  was 
doing.  *  * 
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•*  But  why  did  you  do  it  ? '' 

**  I  thought  there  were  others  hidden  behind  the  bank,  and  to  slay  the 
second  one  would  have  incensed  them  the  more  and  done  us  no  good." 

**  Could  the  death  of  a  second  Apache  increase  our  danger  ?  " 

**  No  ;  I  ought  to  have  known  that,  but  it  is  too  late  now.  What  a  ter- 
rible, terrible-thing  this  is  !  *'  she  wailed,  looking  down  at  the  prostrate  form 
of  the  driver,  lying  near  enough  to  the  dusky  miscreant  to  touch  him,  had 
he  possessed  the  power. 

**  Yes  ;  I  never  dreamed  of  anything  so  dreadful  ;  it  was  as  sudden  as  a 
thunderbolt  from  £he  blue  sky.     What  can  we  do  ?  " 

**  We  cannot  go  ahead  with,  the  stage  until  it  is  righted." 

*' Let's  right  it." 

They  united  their  strength  and  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  ;  but 
the  cumbersome  vehicle  could  not  have  been  set  upright  without  putting 
forth  much  more  power  than  they  possessed.     Finally  they  desisted. 

**  It  is  no  use,"  said  Mrs.  Vulman. 

**  And  it  would  do  no  good  if  we  succeeded,"  added  her  cousin,  **  for  one 
of  the  front  wheels  is  so  wrenched  that  it  would  break  down  as  soon  as  we 
started." 

**  We  might  unhitch  the  horses  and  ride  them,  but  it  would  be  anything 
but  pleasant  without  saddles." 

'*  Why  not  walk  ?    I  believe  it  is  something  like  twenty  miles  to  Tonto." 

*  *  We  can  never  do  it  in  this  broiling  sun  ;  we  should  be  overcome  before 
we  had  gone  a  mile." 

*•  I  do  not  think  so.  The  afternoon  is  well  advanced,  and  it  will  grow 
cooler  ;  we  can  walk  all  night,  if  necessary.  Besides,  will  not  the  stage  be 
missed,  and  will  not  some  of  the  people  at  Tonto  set  out  to  learn  the  cause  ?  " 

'*  It  has  been  late  many  times,  owing  to  delays  beyond  Catalpa,  and  I 
never  knew  of  any  one  making  any  search  for  it." 

**  It  must  be  known  that  the  Apaches  are  raiding  through  the  country, 
and  there  will  be  alarm  on  that  account." 

The  suggestion  impressed  Mrs.  Vulman,  but  the  hope  inspired  was  faint. 

**  Even  if  searchers  do  ride  in  this  direction,  they  are  not  likely  to  do  so 
before  tomorrow.  If  the  stage  fails  to  arrive  at  Tonto  tonight,  they  will  be 
certain  that  something  serious  has  happened  ;  but  these  Apaches,  when  they 
start  on  their  forays,  do  so  with  such  suddenness  that  it  hardly  become^ 
known  until  they  have  struck  their  most  dreadful  blows." 

**  One  thing  is  certain,"  rejoined  Miss  Alden  ;  **  we  cannot  remain  here. 
It  is  a  plain  road  to  Tonto,  and  we  may  as  well  start  at  once,  leaving  our 
Itiggage  and  the  horses  behind." 

Meanwhile,  it  would  have  been  well  had  the  two  watched  the  actions  of 
the  buck  who  had  scurried  out  of  sight  over  the  bank  of  the  small  stream. 


Chapter  VII.— A  Strange  Meeting. 

It  was  a  clever  performance  on  the  part  of  the  Apache  buck  when  he 
succeeded  in  dodging  the  shot  of  Miss  Alden,  for  his  escape  could  not  have 
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been  by  a  narrower  margin,  and  even  had  he  appealed  to  the  Winchester  as 
his  last  means  of  defense,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  would  have  received 
the  tiny  bullet  into  his  body  before  he  could  bring  the  more  cumbersome 
weapon  into  play. 

In  other  words,  the  young  woman  had  the  drop  on  him,  and  but  for  the 
unfortunate  interference  already  referred  to,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  two 
would  have  reached  Tonto.  without  further  molestation. 

But  when  the  dusky  demon  found  himself  beyond  reach  of  the  revolver, 
he  checked  his  headlong  flight  and  looked  around. 

Miss  Alden  had  gone  back  into  the  depression  to  join  her  cousin,  and 
nothing  was  visible  to  show  the  incidents  of  the  preceding  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Then  it  was  the  buck  proceeded  to  do  something  which  emphasized 
the  woful  error  made  in  allowing  him  to  get  away. 

He  straightened  up  and  looked  to  the  northward.  Apparently  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  on  the  wide,  billowy  waste  of  sand  and  cactus  ;  but  his 
keen  eyes  must  have  perceived  something,  for,  grasping  his  Winchester  near 
the  muzzle,  he  swung  the  stock  about  his  head,  so  as  to  make  the  widest 
swath  of  the  air  possible.  At  the  same  time,  he  leaped  several  times  from 
the  ground. 

He  did  not  shout,  for  the  heated  atmosphere  would  not  have  carried  the 
sound  one  half  the  distance  necessary.  * 

It  was  apparent  that  he  was  signaling  to  friends,  and  a  few  minutes  were 
sufiScient  to  show  he  was  successful. 

In  the  distance,  the  flickering  figures  of  several  horsemen  gradually 
assumed  distinct  form,  as  they  drew  near,  with  their  ponies  on  a  gallop. 
They  had  recognized  the  meaning  of  the  call,  and  were  hastening  to  obey  it. 

The  disposition  of  the  raiding  parties  of  Apaches  that  afternoon  showed  that 
they  fully  understood  the  need  of  striking  their  blows  with  bewildering  quick- 
ness.. It  would  have  been  a  waste  of  **  raw  material  "  to  leave  more  bucks 
than  were  required  at  the  crossing  to  dispose  of  the  stage  and  its  passengers. 

One  would  have  been  sufficient,  and  two  were  abundant ;  and,  while 
they  were  waiting  to  complete  their  work,  the  others  could  push  their 
deviltry  elsewhere. 

Accordingly  such  an  arrangement  was  made.  I/caving  the  couple 
already  referred  to  in  ambush  at  the  crossing  of  the  stream,  the  three  started 
northward,  intending  to  attack  a  ranch  a  few  miles  distant. 

This  program  would  have  been  carried  out  but  for  the  fact  that  when 
the  horsemen  were  well  on  their  way  they  looked  back  and  saw  the  frantic 
signals  of  their  comrade,  which  told  them  something  had  gone  wrong,  and 
that  their  assistance  was  needed  at  once. 

Again  it  will  b^  perceived  that  but  for  the  unwise  interference  of  Mrs. 
Vulman  the  second  peril  could  not  have  come  upon  the  women,  inasmuch 
as  there  would  have  been  no  buck  to  call  for  assistance. 

Miss  Alden  convinced  her  cousin  that  the  only  thing  for  them  to  do  was 
to  set  out  on  foot  for  Tonto.  They  could  carry  nothing  with  them,  and 
trunks,  horses,  and  everything  except  the  traveling  dresses  which  they  wore 
were  abandoned. 
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leaping  lightly  across  the  small  stream  again,  they  walked  up  the  slight 
incline  side  by  side,  and  had  reached  the  top  when  they  were  confronted  by 
three  mounted  Apaches  and  one  on  foot,  all  no  more  than  fifty  yards  distant. 

The  sight  was  a  terrifying  one,  and  the  women  halted  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  affright. 

The  elder  took  a  single  look  at  the  grinning  group,  and  then,  with 
appalling  earnestness,  pleaded  with  her  cousin  : 

*  *  Turn  your  pistol  on  me,  Jennie,  and  then  lose  not  an  instant  in 
shooting  yourself  !" 

**  Heavens,  Lucy,  I  can  never  do  that !  **  exclaimed  the  horrified  girl. 

**  Then  hand  me  your  weapon,  and  I  will  do  it." 

But  the  younger  could  not  bring  herself  to  that  desperate  pass. 

**  Ivet  us  wait.     Heaven  will  not  forsake  us  yet.'* 

**  You  will  regret  it  if  you  do  not,"  begged  the  other,  now  almost 
hysterical. 

**  But  look  1  One  of  them  is  a  United  States  officer  ;  he  will  befriend  us.** 

With  a  wild  hope  Mrs.  Vulman  stared  at  the  horseman,  who,  leaving  the 
others  behind,  was  riding  slowly  toward  them,  studying  their  faces  and 
appearance  with  an  intensity  that  showed  his  deep  concern. 

As  he  drew  nearer,  the  two  perceived  that  he  was  not  a  white  man,  as 
they  had  supposed,  but  an  Apache.  Still,  the  fact  that  he  wore  the  uniform 
of  a  United  States  officer  gave  them  hope. 

Suddenly  he  raised  his  cap  in  salutation  and  smiled.  Then  it  was  that 
Jennie  Alden  recoiled  a  step,  overcome  with  astonishment. 

*'  Cochita  !  '*  she  gasped.     *'  Is  it  you  ?  *'  /^ 

**  Yes,  it  is  Cochita,**  he  replied,  sitting  with  bared  head  in  the  flaming 
sun  and  smiling,  as  he  had  done  when  introduced  to  her  at  a  drawing  room 
function  more  than  a  year  before  in  Philadelphia.  '  *  I  am  sorry  we  meet 
under  such  distressing  circumstances,  but  I  am  your  obedient  servant  and 
anxious  to  do  what  I  can  for  you." 

**  Do  you  know  hzmf  *'  asked  the  astounded  Mrs.  Vulman. 

**  Yes ;  we  met  several  times,  when  he  was  in  the  East.'* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Cochita  was  an  acquaintance  also  of  the  older 
woman,  and  he  now  turned  to  her  and  repeated  his  friendly  greeting. 

It  was  a  situation  in  which  to  cling  to  the  slightest  thread  of  hope.  It 
was  unaccountable  and  a  suspicious  circumstance  to  find  this  civilized 
Apache  in  the  company  of  Geronimo's  raiders.  Mrs.  Vulman  recalled  the 
fearful  reputation  he  bore,  despite  the  belief  with  many  that  he  was  a 
genuinely  civilized  Indian.  She  was  shocked,  but  could  say  nothing  on  the 
subject  to  her  cousin  in  the  presence  of  the  man  himself. 

Besides,  it  would  have  been  the  last  degree  of  folly  to  repel  apy  possible 
good  will  he  might  show  toward  them. 

'*  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Cochita?"  asked  Miss  Alden,  with  the 
freedom  of  an  old  friend. 

The  Apache  gracefully  dismounted  and  stood  before  the  two,  his  cap 
still  in  hand,  the  pink  of  courtesy  and  attention. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  am  grieved  over  what  has  taken  place. 
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Geronimo  and  a  number  of  his  men  have  left  the  reservation  and  are  up  to 
mischief.  As  soon  as  I  learned  of  it,  I  donned  my  uniform  as  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  government  and  set  out  to  persuade,  or  failing  in  that,  to 
force  him  to  return.  I  have  just  learned  what  has  taken  place  here,  and 
would  have  given  my  right  arm  to  prevent  it.** 

**  I  am  sure  you  would,"  said  Miss  Alden,  while  her  cousin  compressed 
her  lips  and  remained  mute. 

"It  is  too  far  for  you  to  walk  to  your  home,  and  we  have  no  saddles 
suitable.  If  you  are  willing  to  remain  here  a  little  while,  I  will  try  to 
procure  what  you  need.*' 

**  But  shall  we  be  safe  with  these  people  ?  *'  asked  Miss  Alden. 

"Perfectly  so  ;  they  dare  not  disobey  my  wishes.*' 

"  Do  you  know  that  I  shot  one  of  them,  and  came  near  shooting  the 
second  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  about  it,"  replied  Cochita,  with  a  smile,  **  and  you  have 
won  the  good  opinion  of  them  all  by  your  bravery.  Have  no  fear  ;  I  shall 
soon  return." 

Putting  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  he  swung  himself  into  the  saddle, 
saluted  them  with  inimitable  grace,  and  galloped  to  the  southward,  on  his 
errand  of  mercy,  or  rather  cruelty,  as  events  were  soon  to  prove. 

"  Jennie,"  said  Mrs.  Vulman,  as  soon  as  she  could  gain  the  opportunity, 
*  *  Geronimo  is  one  of  the  most  frightful  wretches  that  ever  lived,  but  I  think 
Cochita  is  a  thousand  times  worse  !  " 

**  Impossible  !  "  replied  her  amazed  cousin. 

"  It  is  true,  and  yet  we  have  one  hope." 

*  *  What  is  that  ? '  * 

**  He  is  in  love  with  you." 

"  He  told  me  the  same  a  year  ago,"  said  Miss  Alden,  with  a  shudder  ; 
"and  so  I  am  compelled  to  believe  what  you  say  as  to  that,  but  he  is 
civilized." 

**  And  yet  a  demon  all  the  same." 


Chapter  VIII. — Civilization  and  Barbarism. 

Lieutenant  Edgar  Stanton  had  set  out  that  morning  to  ride  his  pony 
from  Catalpa  westward  to  Fort  McDowell. 

He  was  returning  from  several  days'  furlough  which  he  had  spent  with 
his  wife  and  little  girl  in  the  frontier  town,  and  was  full  of  sweet  happiness 
over  the  recollection  of  the  dear  ones  from  whom  he  had  recently  parted. 

While  it  was  yet  early  in  the  day,  he  drew  rein  beneath  the  shade  of 
some  stunted  trees  that  grew  alongside  the  same  stream  to  which  we  have 
referred,  although  at  a  point  considerably  further  south.  I^eaving  his  horse 
to  crop  the  few  blades  of  grass,  he  stretched  out  at  ease,  his  cap  on  the 
ground  beside  him,  while  he  gave  himself  over  to  the  indulgence  of 
a  cigar. 

Before  it  was  finished,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  the  photograph  of  his 
wife  and  little  girl,  and  holding  them  up,  looked  at  them  long  and  lovingly. 
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''  Darling  Mary  and  Minnie/'  he  murmured,  as  he  kissed  the  pictures, 
looked  at  them  once  more  with  unutterable  fondness,  and  then  carefully 
replaced  them  in  his  pocket.  *'  I  wonder  whether  any  scamp  of  a  fellow 
was  ever  so  blessed  as  I,  and  what  a  happy  home  it  will  be  when  we  shall  be 
together  all  the  time  !     The  colonel  tells  me  that  in  a  few  months '  * 

The  dull  crack  of  a  Winchester  rang  out  on  the  pulsating  air,  and 
Lieutenant  Stanton  dropped  back  without  a  word. 

He  had  answered  the  last  roll  call,  and  the  loving  wife  and  daughter 
would  never  feel  the  pressure  of  the  warm  arms  and  lips  again. 

Hardly  five' minutes  had  passed  when  an  Apache  buck  stole  noiselessly 
forward  from  where  he  had  been  hiding  further  up  stream.  After  firing  his 
cruel  shot,  he  had  waited  to  make  sure  it  had  done  its  work. 

The  motionless  figure  of  the  young  officer  convinced  him  that  if  not  slain 
he  was  so  nearly  so  that  it  would  be  easy  to  finish  him  with  the  knife,  and 
the  Indian  moved  quickly,  even  if  silently.  His  knife  was  in  his  hand,  but 
one  glance  at  the  white  upturned  face  showed  that  there  was  nothing  left  for 
it  to  do. 

Then  the  Apache  proceeded  to  doff  his  own  ragged  clothing  until  not  a 
shred  remained  upon  his  lithe,  coppery  body.  Next  he  stripped  the  sense- 
less form  before  him  and  donned  the  uniform,  taking  the  sash,  sword,  and 
everything  that  belonged  to  it,  including  the  handsome  revolver,  the  only 
weapon  the  officer  had  with  him. 

It  was  easy  to  catch  the  horse  cropping  near,  and  swinging  himself 
into  the  saddle,  Cochita  rode  off  to  join  Geronimo's  miscreants,  who  had 
broken  into  two  or  three  parties,  the  more  effectually  to  carry  out  their 
deviltry.  -^ 

He  stationed  his  men  at  the  crossing  to  intercept  the  stage,  and  then 
galloped  off  to  meet  Willis  Gardiner,  though  such  meeting  was  accidental. 
Circling  about,  he  came  upon  two  Apaches  who  were  on  their  way  to  join 
others  when  they  were  called  back  to  the  crossing  by  the  signals  of  the  one 
that  had  escaped  the  pistol  of  Miss  Alden. 

The  incident  related  was  but  one  of  scores,  and  indeed  hundreds,  equally 
shocking  that  occurred  in  the  Southwest  when  the  Apaches  were  on  the  war- 
path. It  was  not  the  first,  by  any  means,  in  which  the  unspeakable  miscre- 
ant Cochita  bore  a  leading  part,  and  it  is  briefly  introduced  here  to  prove 
that  the  severe  opinion  expressed  of  him  by  Mrs.  Vulman  was  justified. 

But  the  scoundrel  had  nerve  as  well  as  ferocity.  He  had  left  the  cross- 
ing to  obtain  two  saddle  horses  for  the  women.  Knowing  that  such  were 
not  to  be  found  wandering  free  on  the  plain,  he  galloped  back  over  the  road 
to  Catalpa,  keeping  up  his  swift  pace  for  fully  a  mile,  when  he  turned  off, 
not  drawing  rein  until  in  front  of  a  ranch  building  where  he  had  eaten  food 
many  a  time  with  the  owner  and  his  family. 

The  men  were  absent,  but  he  explained  to  the  two  women  that  the  stage  had 
broken  down  a  considerable  distance  away,  and  there  were, two  ladies  who 
needed  care,  one  of  them  being  an  invalid.  He  wished  to  borrow  a  couple 
of  horses  and  side  saddles. 

There  are  no  more  hospitable  people  in  the  world  than  in  the  Southwest, 
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and  the  .women  not  only  gave  their  consent,  but  urged  Cochita  to  bring  the 
passengers  to  their  home.  He  promised  to  do  so,  and  with  the  two  led 
horses  and  their  belongings  took  his  departure. 

The  extraordinary  nerve  displayed  in  this  proceeding  was  involved  in  the 
fact  that  Cochita  knew  the  reports  of  the  marauders  had  spread  far  and  near 
by  that  time  ;  that  they  had  probably  reached  the  ears  of  the  men  belonging 
to  this  ranch,  who  would  be  sure  to  associate  him  with  the  fire  and  massacre 
raging  on  every  hand  ;  that  the  men  were  likely  to  be  at  home  when  he 
called,  and  the  fact  of  his  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  United  States  ofl&cer,  and 
having  his  pony  and  accouterments  in  his  possession  would  be  impossible  to 
explain  so  as  to  divert  suspicion  from  himself. 

And  yet,  as  we  have  shown,  he  rode  as  coolly  thither  as  if  he  had  never 
dreamed  of  being  anything  but  a  good  Indian. 

Giving  little  thought  to  the  previous  incidents  of  the  day,  and  caring 
nothing  for  the  certainty  that  it  would  soon  be  discovered  that  he  was  the 
slayer  of  Lieutenant  Stanton,  his  thoughts  dwelt  upoa  the  two  women — or 
rather  upon  one  of  them — who  was  awaiting  his  return  to  the  wrecked  stage. 

It  was  true,  as  has  been  intimated,  that  Cochita  for  a  time  was  quite  a 
social  favorite  in  the  East.  He  had  been  at  school,  had  made  rapid  progress 
in  his  studies,  spoke  English  excellently,  and  was  unusually  prepossessing  for 
an  Indian.  His  nationality,  no  doubt,  added  a  piquant  attraction  to  his 
personality. 

His  studies  finished,  he  had  gone  back  to  his  people,  warranting  strong 
hopes  that  he  would  greatly  aid  in  civilizing  them  and  bringing  them  to  the 
ways  of  the  white  men.  And  yet,  as  related,  he  was  the  leader  in  the  first 
breakaway  from  the  San  Carlos  reservation,  and  allowed  no  wild  Apache  to 
surpass  him  in  ferocity. 

It  seemed  strange,  but  his  is  not  the  only  instance  of  a  civilized  Indian 
relapsing  into  barbarism. 

Cochita  developed  a  great  admiration  for  the  attractive  young  women 
whom  he  met,  but  the  only  one  that  really  touched  his  sensibilities  was  Miss 
Jennie  Alden,  whom  he  saw  several  times  in  Philadelphia. 

With  the  assurance  that  was  natural  to  him,  he  declared  his  passion  at 
the  first  opportunity.  She  laughed  at  first,  but  seeing  his  earnestness  and 
the  unpleasant  consequences  that  threatened,  she  did  not  refuse  him  out- 
right, but  carefully  kept  out  of  his  way. 

The  time  probably  came  when  he  read  the  meaning  of  her  course,  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  it  had  something  to  do  with  his  relapse  into  savagery 
and  his  unquenchable  hatred  of  the  race  that  had  overcome  his  own. 

And  now,  how  strange  the  course  of  fate  !  Here  she  was  within  his 
power,  stranded,  as  may  be  said,  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean  of  sand,  and 
wholly  dependent  on  him  for.  her  life.  He  recalled  that  she  had  never  refused 
his  love  in  so  many  words,  and  like  the  young  lover,  he  began  to  invent 

m 

excuses  for  her  conduct. 

It  may  have  been  unavoidable  circumstances  that  kept  them  apart.  Other 
young  women  of  the  hated  race  had  shown  in  unmistakable  ways  their  fond- 
ness for  him,  and  why  should  not  she  be  like  all  the  rest  ? 
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Probably  it  was  her  natural  coyness.  She  had  just  spoken  kindly  to  him 
and  shown  herself  glad  at  his  coming,  though  he  could  not  wholly  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  true  reason  for  that.  He  would  still  continue  to  be  her  friend  ; 
he  would  do  many  things  to  prove  his  devotion,  and  she  must  yield. 

Thrilled  by  these  reflections,  he  pricked  the  sides  of  his  pony  with  his 
spurs,  and  compelled  the  led  animals  to  gallop  to  keep  pace  with  him. 

**She  will  hear  bad  stories  about  me,  and  mayhap  the  woman  with  her 
will  try  to  poison  her  mind,  but  I  remember  reading  in  one  of  the  books  that 
love  is  blind,  and  when  I  have  won  her  heart — and  win  it  I  shall — she  will 
not  believe  I  can  do  evil,  even  if  she  is  a  witness  of  that  evil.'* 

An  aboriginal  lover  is  very  much  like  a  civilized  one. 


Chapter  IX. — Facing  Eastward. 

Mkanwhile,  the  situation  of  Mrs.  Vulman  and  Miss  Alden  was  trying 
beyond  imagination.  They  were  left  alone  with  three  Apaches  whose  hands 
had  already  been  dyed  in  the  life  blood  of  innocent  people,  and  who  were 
eager  to  add  them  to  the  list. 

It  was  only  the  dread  of  their  sub  chief's  anger  that  stayed  them.  They 
knew  he  would  soon  return  and  visit  fearful  punishment  upon  any  one  that 
had  dared  to  disobey  him.  The  fury  of  Geronimo  was  not  more  feared  than 
that  of  Cochita. 

But  it  was  too  much  to  expect  them  to  remain  fully  quiescent  during  the 
absence  of  the  cyclonic  chief.  -  The  dead  bodies  on  the  ground,  even  though 
one  belonged  to  their  own  number,  were  too  common  a  sight  to  dis- 
turb their  joyous  disposition,  even  if  the  American  race  has  the  reputation  of 
being  glum  and  melancholy. 

The  first  piece  of  amusement  was  to  scalp  poor  Jud  Staples.  The  women 
turned  away  at  the  shocking  sight  and  covered  their  faces  with  their 
hands.  Then  the  traces  of  the  horses  were  cut,  and  the  buck  who  was  afoot 
drew  them  aside  as  his  special  property. 

The  other  ponies  were  so  well  trained  that  they  held  their  places  after 
their  owners  had  dismounted  to  join  in  the  hilarity. 

The  next  proceeding  was  to  take  the  two  trunks  strapped  to  the  rear  of 
the  stage  and  carry  them  some  distance  up  the  brook,  where  they  were  burst 
open.  While  two  of  the  bucks  were  engaged  w^ith  them,  the  other  hacked 
away  at  the  stage,  as  if  he  found  pleasure  in  making  it  a  worse  wreck  than  it 
had  been  made  by  the  overturning. 

Mrs.  Vulman  and  her  companion  had  moved  to  one  side,  where  they 
watched  the  actions  of  the  Apaches.  The  latter  gave  them  little  attention, 
for  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  get  away,  but  there  was  no  saying  when 
this  forbearance  would  cease.     The  two  were  in  a  fever  of  apprehension. 

A  most  remarkable  idea  tormented  Miss  Alden.  She  turned  it  over  and 
over  in  her  brain  until  she  was  so  distraught  that  she  lost  faith  in  her  own 
judgment.     Finally  she  spoke  to  her  cousin  : 

*' There  are  three  charges  left  in  my  revolver,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  hit 
each  one  of  them.'* 
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The  elder  lady  was  startled  and  shocked.  No  such  thought  had  come 
to  her. 

*•  Why  Jennie,  of  what  are  you  thinking  ?  '' 

**  I  have  just  told  you/'  the  other  coolly  answered. 

*'  But  you  will  have  none  left  for  ourselves.** 

'*  If  I  shoot  the  three  we  shall  not  need  them.'* 

'*  But  we  are  certain  to  do  so  before  we  reach  home." 

**  I  do  not  see  that  that  follows.** 

**  Where  do  you  keep  your  cartridges  ?  **  - 

**  In  my  trunk  which  they  have  despoiled.  I  fear  they  would  not  let  me 
look  for  them.*' 

•*  Of  course  they  won*t ;  you  mustn*t  think  of  such  a  thing.  Any  way, 
it  is  too  much  to  hope  you  would  kill  all  three  ;  there  would  be  one,  if  not 
two,  whom  you  would  only  wound,  and  iken  what  would  become  of  us?  ** 

This  was  the  fear  that  had  stayed  the  hand  of  Miss  Alden  up  to 
this  moment.  It  seemed  too  much  to  expect  she  could  slay  the  whole  three 
in  succession,  and  in  case  of  failure  all  hope  would  be  gone. 

'*I  repeat  what  I  said,"  added  Mrs.  Vulman  ;  *'  though  Cochita  is  the 
worst  Apache  of  whom  I  ever  heard,  I  have  hope  he  will  save  us.*' 

**  You  mean  through  me,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
do  so.  Knowing  his  nature  as  you  do,  you  must  understand  that  he 
would  kill  me  a  hundred  times  over  before  he  would  consent  to  give 
me  up." 

**  I  should  not  doubt  that  for  a  moment.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when 
he  sees  he  must  choose  between  surrendering  or  slaying  you  he  won't  hesi- 
tate a  second  over  his  course.  *  * 

**  Wherein,  then,  lies  any  hope  through  him,  more  than  a  temporary 
one?*' 

* '  The  temporary  hope  may  become  a  lasting  one.  Within  a  few  hours, 
if  not  already,  the  United  States  cavalry  and  scores  of  ranchmen  will  be  in 
the  field  riding  hard  after  these  Apaches.  Do  you  suppose  that  Hugh, 
Mr.  Gardiner,  or  either  of  our  men,  will  remain  idle  after  they  learn  of 
our  danger?*' 

**  I  know  they  will  not." 

**  Very  well ;  so  long  as  we  are  alive,  they  will  hope." 

**  And  your  advice,  therefore,  is  what?" 

**  To  use  all  your  wits  to  fool  that  Cochita  and  thus  gain  time.  Let  him 
think  you  are  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  him,  and  that  you  will  be 
delighted  to  become  his  wife  and  share  his  wigwam." 

**  Ugh  !  "  muttered  Miss  Alden.  **  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  mislead  him 
so  far  as  I  can,  without  making  him  a  pledge  that  I  do  not  intend  to  keep." 

**  Don't  hesitate  to  give  it  if  necessary,  though  with  a  mental 
reservation." 

But  the  high  minded  girl  shook  her  head. 

"  If  I  give  my  pledge  I  will  keep  it,  but  at  the  same  time  I  shall  strive 
to  accomplish  our  ends  by  not  giving  it.     What's  up  now?  " 

One  of   the  Apaches   had   run  up  the  bank  and  was  looking  off  over 
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the  plain,  swinging  his  gun  in  salutation,  as  the  other  had  done  some 
time  before. 

The  explanation  soon  appeared  in  the  person  of  Cochita,  who  rode  down 
upon  them  with  the  two  led  horses,  each  furnished  with  bridle  and  side 
saddle.     He  had  completed  the  errand  upon  which  he  set  out. 

The  body  of  the  dead  Indian  was  strapped  upon  one  of  the  stage  horses, 
while  the  buck  in  charge  mounted  the  other,  prepared  to  ride  alongside  and 
look  after  him. 

Cochita  dropped  from  his  owji  saddle  before  his  pony  had  stopped,  and 
again  doffing  his  bat  and  bowing  to  the  ladies,  said,  with  exquisite  courtesy  : 

**  Now,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  help  you  mount,  we  shall  leave  the  spot 
which  holds  so  many  unpleasant  memories  for  you." 

'*  You  are  very  kind,  Cochita,  and  we  shall  never  forget  what  a  good 
friend  you  have  proven  to  us  in  our  distress." 

*'  Do  not  refer  to  it  please  ;  allow  me." 

Mrs.  Vulman  approached  and  he  assisted  her  into  the  saddle.  Then  he 
turned  to  Miss  Alden,  who  promptly  stepped  forward.  No  gallant  could 
have  been  more  considerate,  but  she  could-  hardly  restrain  a  shudder  when 
he  touched  her. 

In  an  instant,  he  was  beside  them.  He  turned  and  said  something  to  the 
others  in  his  native  tongue,  and  then  asked  : 

**  Are  you  ready,  ladies?  " 

**  Ready  and  anxious  to  go  home." 

**  Then  we  need  not  delay  any  longer." 

They  started,  but  instead  of  taking  the  stage  route  northward,  headed 
eastward,  toward  the  towering  Mogollen  Mountains. 

**  Cochita,"  said  Miss  Alden,  **  you  are  not  following  the  right  course." 

**  I  am  sorry,"  he  replied  politely,  *'  but  Geronimo  and  his  main  band  are 
in  the  road  waiting  for  us  ;  he  will  not  permit  me  to  allow  you  to  escape  ;  so, 
to  avoid  unpleasant  if  not  dangerous  consequences,  we  will  pass  around  by 
the  mountains,  so  as  to  elude  him.     Have  no  fear  ;  you  are  in  my  care." 


Chapter  X. — In  the  Mogoi^len  Foothii,ls. 

The  full  round  moon  was  shining  high  in  the  heavens  from  an  unclouded 
sky,  and  a  stillness  like  that  of  the  tomb  rested  upon  the  broad  stretch  of 
sandy  plain  and  brooded  among  the  foothills  and  ranges  of  the  Mogollen 
Mountains. 

Standing  on  the  crest  of  one  of  these  massive  elevations  and  looking  to 
the  westward  the  beholder  was  impressed  with  its  resemblance  to  the  sweep 
of  the  mighty  ocean  at  night.  The  yellow  sand  gleamed  in  the  vivid  moon- 
light, while  afar  in  the  deeper  gloom  a  light  twinkled  here  and  there,  as  if 
from  some  ship  at  anchor  on  the  vasty  deep. 

Looking  more  to  the  northward,  what  seemed  to  be  a  burning  vessel 
threw  its  reflection  against  the  convex  sky.  The  glow  had  been  at  its 
height  earlier  in  the  evening,  and  was  now  gradually  subsiding  into  a  dull 
yellow  glare  that  would  soon  dissolve  in  the  gloom  of  the  night. 
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The  ranchmen  and  settlers  in  the  Southwest  knew  what  that  illumination 
meant.  More  than  twenty  four  hours  had  passed  .since  the  ferocious  Gero- 
nimo  Cochita  and  their  renegades  had  burst,  the  bounds  of  the  San  Carlos 
reservation  and  started  like  a  cyclone  on  their  errand  of  destruction  and 
death.  Here  in  the  morning,  a  dozen  miles  away  before  the  sun  was  at 
meridian,  at  night  a  score  of  miles  still  further  distant,  the  dusky  demons 
struck  their  awful  blows,  sparing  neither  man,  woman,  nor  infant. 

There  had  been  mounting  in  hot  haste  at  Port  McDowell  and  other  posts 
within  the  imperiled  territory,  and  the  brave  cavalrymen  were  riding  with 
the  speed  of  the  wind,  hot  on  the  trail  of  the  miscreants,  braving  the  intol- 
erable heat,  panting  thirst,  fatigue  and  death  in  their  desperate  efforts  to 
round  up  the  hostiles  and  drive  them  back  to  the  reservation. 

It  was  comparatively  early  in  the  evening  that  four  horsemen,  riding  in 
Indian  file,  silently  entered  a  well  marked  trail  among  the  foothills  of  the 
MogoUen  range.  Arizona  Alf  Hueber  was  at  the  head,  for  he  was  upon 
familiar  ground,  and  the  nose  of  Catalpa  Kit  Turner's  pony  was  at  the 
haunch  of  the  leader.  Behind  him  rode  Hugh  Vulman  and  Willis  Gardiner, 
all  the  animals  on  a  walk  and  the  men  alert. 

The  party  who  had  set  out  to  wrest  Mrs.  Vulman  and  her  cousin  from 
their  Apache  captors  were  aiming  to  penetrate  the  mountains  at  a  point  so 
far  south  of  where  Cochita  and  bis  bucks  had  entered  that  they  could  pass 
unobserved  beyond  them,  or  failing  in  that,  reach  their  flank  without  the 
certainty  of  discovery  that  must  follow  an  approach  from  the  front. 

Geronimo  and  his  bucks  had  received  a  scorching  repulse  from  Jim 
Duncan,  and  no  further  molestation  need  be  feared  from  them. 

Geronimo  had  turned  into  the  mountains,  taking  the  same  direction  as 
Cochita.  This  fact  increased  the  uneasiness  of  the  pursuers,  for  if  the 
two  bodies  united  there  was  no  prophesying  the  complications  that  would 
follow. 

Despite  the  power  and  influence  of  the  young  man,  he  was  second  in 
authority  to  the  famous  leader,  who  would  brook  only  a  certain  degree  of 
opposition  from  him,  and  that  Geronimo  had  a  fondness  for  the  other  sex  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  at  this  writing,  although  he  has  long  been  a  peace- 
able Indian,  he  is  living  with  his  seventeenth  wife. 

Who  has  not  read  the  story  of  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Miss 
McCrea,  of  Revolutionary  times,  and  been  touched  by  her  fate  ?  When  the 
Indians  were  disputing  over  her  one  of  them  settled  the  quarrel  by  sinking 
his  tomahawk  into  her  brain. 

As  the  tortured  Gardiner  reasoned,  Geronimo  could  not  fail  to  be  struck 
by  the  wonderful  attractiveness  of  Miss  Alden.  The  high  spirited  Cochita 
would  not  yield  his  claim  to  her,  and  the  grim  leader  would  close  the  matter 
by  slaying  her. 

These  and  other  gruesome  fancies  tormented  not  only  Gardiner,  but  the 
husband,  riding  slightly  in  advance. 

Arizona  Alf  had  impressed  upon  his  friends  the  necessity  of  absolute 
silence,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  secure  it.  Not  a  word  was  to  be  spoken, 
except  when  necessary,  and  then  in  whispers,  but  the  followers  were  to  keep 
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their  eyes  upon  the  leader,  so  far  as  they  could,  and  be  guided  by  his  actions 
and  signs.  , 

There  was  no  way  of  muffling  the  hoofs  of  the  ponies,  and  now  and  then, 
despite  the  care  of  their  riders,  a  small  stone  turned  under  their  feet,  or  the 
iron  shoe  gave  out  a  sound  that  seemed  dangerously  loud  to  the  scouts. 

But  every  one  of  the  animals  had  been  engaged  upon  similar  business 
before,  and  the  intelligent  brutes  must  have  had  some  idea  of  what  was 
required  of  them,  for  their  steps  were  lighter  than  they  would  have  been  at 
other  times,  and  not  one  of  them  neighed. 

Enormous  rocks  and  boulders,  looking  black  and  grim  in  the  night,  tow- 
ered on  every  hand.  Between  them  the  trail  steadily  wound,  ascending  all 
the  time,  as  they  drew  near  the  mountains  p  roper. 

It  seemed  to  the  followers  that  more  than  once  they  were  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  path,  and  must  find  themselves  the  next  moment  face  to   face^ 
with  an  insurmountable  wall,  but  in  each    instance  Arizona  Alf  turned  the 
head  of  his'pony  to  one  side  and  he  kept  on  without  pause. 

Sometimes  the  sinewy  figure  of  the  leader  was  hardly  distinguishable  amid 
the  shadows,  and  then  it  loomed  out  clear  and  distinct  where  the  moonlight 
fell  upon  it. 

The  trail  which  they  were  following  had  a  width  varying  from  two  or 
three  yards  to  ten  times  that  extent.  It  suggested  an  ancient  canyon  that 
had  been  washed  out  in  the  remote  past  by  some  mountain  stream. 

Before  entering  the  foothills  Alf  had  stated  4that  his  expectation  was   to 

follow  the  trail  on  horseback  for  nearly  a  mile.     It  would  be  impossible  to 

use  the  ponies  beyond  that,  because  of  the  configuration  of  the  path. 

For  fully  half  a  mile  not  a  word  was  spoken  by  the  party.     All  closely 

followed  the  instructions  of  the  leader. 

The  stillness  was  profound.  At  times  there  seemed  to  be  a  faint,  deep 
murmur  in  the  air,  like  that  which  comes  from  the  distant  ocean,  but  it  was 
the  voice  of  silence  that  brooded  among  the  mountains  and  foothills,  as  it  had 
done  since  '*  creation's  morn." 

The  time,  scene,  and  surroundings  were  impressive  to  the  last 
degree. 

Suddenly  the  three  men  noticed  that  their  leader  had  stopped.  He  did 
it  so  unexpectedly  that  the  others  drew  up  beside  him  before  they  could 
check  their  ponies.     Thus  the  four  ranged  side  by  side. 

Arizona  Alf  raised  his  hand  as  a  signal  that  no  one  should  speak.  They 
obeyed,  and  listened  intently. 

Vulman  and  Gardiner  heard  nothing  except  the  dim,  all  pervading  mur- 
mur which  had  been  with  them  from  the  first ;  but  the  more  highly  trained 
ear  of  Catalpa  Kit  must  have  detected  something,  for,  without  opening  his 
lips,  he  swung  like  a  shadow  out  of  the  saddle  and  stood  beside  his 
animal. 

Almost  in  the  same  second  Alf  did  the  same,  but  the  other  two  looked 
doubtfully  at  him,  not  knowing  whether  he  wished  them,  also,  to  dismount. 
He  nodded  his  head,  and  added  in  a  whisper : 

*'  There's  somebody  ahead  of  us  in  the  trail." 
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Vulman  and  Gardiner,  an  instant  later,  stocxl  on  the  ground  with  the 
others,  prepared  for  eventualities. 


Chapter  XI.— A  Meeting  in  the  Dark. 

Grouped  so  closely  together  that  the  heads  of  the  four  men  almost 
touched,  it  was  safe  to  speak  in  whispers. 

**  You  heard  him,  Kit  ?  **  was  the  inquiring  remark  of  Arizona  Alf. 

''Yes  ;  ten  minutes  ago.     J  wondered  that  you  didn't  notice  him." 

**  I  did,  but  thought  it  best  to  reach  this  point  before  stopping.  The  rest 
of  you  will  wait  here  while  I  attend  to  him." 

But  before  the  speaker  co^ld  move  away,  Kit  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm. 

"It  won't  do,  Alf." 

''Why?" 

"You  know  the  trail  and  I  don't.  If  you  should  pass  in*  your  checks, 
we'll  be  dished.    It  won't  make  any  difference  with  me." 

The  argument  was  unansi^erable.  ^ 

"All  right,"  was  the  whispered  reply  of  the  leader.  "  Go  ahead  !  I 
think  there  is  only  one  of  them." 

"  I  know  it,"  was  the  reassuring  reply  of  Kit,  who,  despite  his  slightly 
unfavorable  position,  seemed  to  have  heard  more  acutely  than  his  friend. 

Without  another  word,  he  moved  up  the  ravine,  with  no  more  noise  than 
the  creeping  of  the  shadow  cast  by  the  huge  rocks  that  walled  them  in.  He 
carried  his  Winchester  and  was  armed,  in  addition,  with  revolver  and  hunting 
knife. 

* '  Stay  where  you  are  ! ' '  said  Alf,  addressing  his  two  companions. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  inquired  Vulman. 

"  Move  ahead  a  few  paces." 

His  friends  suspected  this  was  done  to  gain  a  position  in  which  his  ears 
would  be  of  better  use,  whereas  the  real  reason  was  that  he  might 
hasten  to  the  aid  of  his  partner,  should  it  become  necessary. 

Meanwhile,  Catalpa  Kit  was  giving  all  his  skill  to  the  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult task  he  had  undertaken. 

He  knew,  as  well  as  if  he  had  seen  the  Apache  himself,  that  one  of  the 
dusky  scouts  was  in  the  gorge  a  short  distance  in  advance,  and  this  fact 
meant  more  than  appeared  on  the  surface. 

The  cow  man  was  convinced  that  the  presence  of  the  scout  in  the  ravine 
was  not  accidental.  He  had  been  stationed  there  either  by  Geronimo  or 
Cochita,  for  it  was  incredible  that  the  Apaches  should  not  be  aware  of  the 
danger  that  threatened  them  through  that  avenue. 

Well  knowing  that  the  country  by  this  time  was  aroused,  and  that  the 
ranchmen,  as  well  as  the  soldiers,  were  moving,  the  hostiles  knew  also  that 
the  apparently  secret  passage  through  the  foothills  was  familiar  to  more  than 
one  of  their  white  enemies. 

Cochita  or  Geronimo  might  have  no  fears  of  the  four  men  who  had  set  out 
to  rescue  the  women,  but  they  would  have  been  lacking  in  ordinary  shrewd- 
ness had  they  failed  to  guard  every  point  of  approach. 
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The  action  of  Catalpa  Kit  was  peculiar  and  in  accordance  with  a  theory 
of  his  own.  In  the  performance  of  his  duty,  the  Apache  scout  had  gone 
some  distance  down  the  trail,  and  soon  detected  the  approach  of  the  horse- 
men, despite  the  extreme  care  they  used. 

Instead  of  running  back  immediately  with  the  news,  he  retreated  before 
the  advance  until  he  could  become  certain  they  were  aiming  for  the  party  of 
bucks  that  were  encamped  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was  possible  that  these 
white  men  had  some  other  purpose  in  view  and  would  turn  ofiE  into  one  of  the 
cuts  opening  into  the  ravine,  and  thus  relieve  the  Apaches  of  danger  from 
them,  and  leave  the  scout  free  to  continue  his  watch,  without  exciting  need- 
less alarm. 

Another  thing  was  inevitable  :  the  scout  would  discover  that  the  horse- 
men had  halted,  but  it  was  hardly  likely  he  would  suspect  it  was  on  his 
account,  for  the  keenness  of  hearing  displayed  by  the  two  ranchmen 
was  too  unusual  for  him  to  believe  they  had  detected  his.  presence  near 
them. 

The  conclusion  of  Kit  was  that,  when  the  guard  learned  the  horsemen 
had  stopped,  he  would  do  the  same  and  wait  several  minutes,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  would  resume  their  advance.  When  they  failed  to  do  so,  he 
would  cautiously  return  to  learn  the  reason. 

Acting  upon  this  theory.  Kit  Turner  moved  up  the  ravine  no  more 
than  a  hundred  feet,  when,  at  a  sharp  turn,  he  halted  and  awaited  the 
coming  of  his  foe. 

The  slightest  carelessness  would  now  spoil  everything.  He  placed  his 
Winchester-against  the  rock  beside  him,  felt  that  his  revolver  was  in  place 
at  his  hip,  but  did  not  draw  it.  Instead,  he  grasped  his  hunting  knife,  for 
this  was  an  affair  that  must  be  managed  without  noise,  since  there  was  no 
telling  how  close  they  were  to  the  hostile  camp  and  what  other  supernatur- 
ally  keen  ears  were  near. 

Standing  thus  pressed  close  to  the  rock,  with  the  shadow  enveloping  his 
form,  Kit  now  relied  upon  his  ears  to  apprise  him  of  danger,  for,  even  with 
the  friendly  gloom,  he  dared  not  thrust  out  his  head  to  look  for  his  man. 

Sh  !  He  caught  a  sound  like  the  falling  of  a  leaf — so  faint,  indeed,  that  he 
could  not  locate  the  precise  point  whence  it  emanated  ;  but  not  doubting  that 
the  scout  was  only  few  paces  in  front,  he  grasped  his  knife  more  firmly  and 
awaited  the  critical  moment. 

And  yet,  with  all  his  intense  listening,  he  failed  to  hear  the  sound 
repeated,  fhe  scout  must  be  drawing  near  with  wonderful  skill,  or  else  he, 
too,  had  stopped  to  listen,  with  a  suspicion  of  the  true  state  of  affairs. 

Believing  the  latter  the  fact,  Dick  waited  with  the  patience  of  his  class, 
which  is  one  of  their  most  marked  attainments. 

Enough  has  been  told  to  prove  the  astonishing  skill  of  Catalpa  Kit,  and 
yet,  astounding  as  it  was,  it  is  undeniable  that  he  had  attempted  to  com- 
bat a  foe  who  was  his  superior  in  all  these  respects.  The  Apache  out- 
witted him. 

He  had  noticed  the  stoppage  of  the  horsemen  sooner  than  any  of  them 
supposed,  and  had  halted  at  a  point  lower  down  the  ravine  and  nearer  to  the 
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white  men  than  any  member  of  the  party  suspected.  Crouching  in  a  crevice 
in  the  rocks,  where  he  seemed  a  part  of  the  stone  itself,  he  was  there 
when  the  silent  form  of  the  white  scout  passed  by  him,  wholly  unsuspicious 
of  the  truth. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  when  Catalpa  Kit  was  sure  the  Apache  was 
further  up  the  ravine  and  approaching  from  the  front,  he  was  actually  behind 
the  white  man,  who  did  not  dream  of  the  startling  fact. 

That  which  he  heard  was  the  soft  impact  of  the  buck's  moccasin,  but  it 
has  been  told  that  it  was  so  faint  that  he  did  not  suspect  it  was  at  the  rear, 
and  in  that  assurance  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  edge  of  the  rock  in  front, 
around  which  he  expected  the  Indian  momentarily  to  appear.  His  muscles 
were  braced  and  his  nerves  keyed  to  leap  upon  and  bear  him  to  the  earth  the 
instant  he  came  within  reach. 

And  at  that  moment,  a  figure,  like  a  crouching  panther,  was  stealing  from 
the  rear  upon  the  unsuspicious  white  man.  Absolutely  without  noise  it 
advanced,  until  at  the  right  point,  when  the  Apache  straightened  up,  and 
with  a  single  noiseless  bound,  shot  forward  and  came  down  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Catalpa  Kit,  bearing  him  as  helplessly  to  the  earth  as  if  an 
avalanche  had  fallen  upon  him. 

In  the  instant  that  Kit  felt  the  crushing  weight,  he  knew  the  fatal 
mistake  he  had  made.  He  was  powerful  and  wiry,  and  throwing  his  hand 
upward  as  he  went  down,  he  seized  the  wrist  of  his  enemy  with  a  vise-like 
grip.  He  had  aimed  to  catch  his  right  wrist,  but  by  a  miscalculation  gripped 
the  left  one ;  but,  by  an  extraordinary  coincidence,  the  Apache  was  left 
handed  and  held  the  weapon  in  that  hand. 

Peeling  his  disadvantage,  the  buck  attempted  to  shift  the  knife  to  the 
other  hand,  for  in  their  close  quarters  he  could  use  it  thus  with  deadly  effect. 

Reading  his  purpose  as  they  rolled  on  the  ground,  Kit  strove  desperately 
to  prevent  his  doing  this.  In  the  shock  of  the  encounter  the  ranchman  had 
dropped  his  own  weapon  and  had  no  chance  to  recover  it,  even  if  he  could 
have  seen  it,  in  the  gloom. 

He  still  had  his  revolver  at  his  hip,  but  there  was  no  opportunity  to 
draw  it.  The  utmost  he  could  hope  to  do  was  to  prevent  the  Apache  from 
using  his  terrible  knife. 

The  Indian  possessed  prodigious  strength  and  activity,  and  it  took  but  a 
minute  or  two  for  Kit  to  realize  that  he  could  never  master  him,  nor  save  his 
own  life  without  assistance.  He  was  too  proud,  even  in  his  extremity,  to  cry 
out,  and  he  must  have  speedily  succumbed,  but  for  the  arrival  of  Arizona 
Alf,  who  had  heard  the  scufiBUng  in  time  to  dash  to  the  spot. 

And  having  made  this  statement  it  would  be  superfluous  to  add  more. 


Chapter  XII. — The  Apache  Camp. 

Close  to  the  place  in  the  ravine  where  the  four  men  had  dismounted  was 
a  gorge  of  nearly  the  same  width,  which  opened  to  the  right.  Arizona  Alf 
stated  that  it  extended  but  a  short  distance,  and  was  in  the  nature  of  a  pocket. 

**  We'll  lead  our  ponies  into  that  and  leave  them  till  we  need  'em,'*  he 
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explained.  ''Don't  forget  that  we're  mighty  close  to  the  Apache  camp  and  a 
little  slip  will  spMl  everything." 

As  before  he  took  the  lead,  holding  the  bridle  of  his  animal  and  stepping 
with  the  utmost  caution,  the  rest  following  with  the  same  extreme  care. 

A  few  rods  were  all  that  were  needed,  and  when  they  halted  again  it  was 
with  the  pleasant  conviction  that  the  horses  had  done  their  part  with  admi- 
rable intelligence. 

*  *  Will  they  wait  here  against  our  return  ?  ' '  asked  Vulman. 

**  They  will  if  the  Apaches  let  'em  alone,"  was  the  grim  reply  of  Alf. 

The  dim  figures  made  their  way  back  to  the  main  ravine,  where  they 
closed  up  for  the  final  consultation. 

**  As  I  just  said,"  observed  Alf,  **  we're  close  to  their  camp — a  good  deal 
closer  than  I  'spected,  but  the  situation  is  s^U  unsartin." 

**  In  what  respect?  "  asked  Gardiner. 

"I  don't  know  whether  it  is  the  camp  of  Geronimo  or  Cochita,  or 
whether  the  two  have  j'ined  ;  it  is  left  for  us  to  find  out." 

**  How  do  you  propose  to  do  that?  " 

This  question  brought  forward  the  subject  that  had  caused  the  cowboy 
no  little  perplexity. 

**  My  first  idea  was  that  Kit  and  me  would  do  the  trick,  but  I  don't 
s'pose  you  two  want  to  wait  here  doing  nothing." 

**  We  can  if  you  insist  upon  it  and  do  not  consume  too  much  time,"  said 
Gardiner  ;  **  but  you  can  understand  what  a  hard  task  it  is." 

**  That's  what  has  troubled  me;  if  you  think  you  can  give  any  help, 
why  pitch  in  and  do  it,  but  it's  powerful  ticklish  work,  and  you'll  be  more 
likely  to  upset  everything  and  spi'l  the  game." 

**We  will  think  it  over,"  said  Vulman,  who  resolved  in  the  same 
moment  that  both  he  and  his  younger  companion  would  take  a  hand  in 
the  proceedings. 

Arizona  Alf  now  explained  that  whatever  was  done  must  be  accomplished 
by  the  separation  of  the  four  men.  If  two  attempted  to  work  in  company, 
they  would  double  their  own  peril  without  adding  to  their  effectiveness. 

Whenever  any  member  succeeded  in  gaining  the  necessary  knowledge, 
he  was  to  return  to  the  spot  where  they  were  then  grouped  and  await  the 
others.     Then  the  four  would  decide  upon  the  decisive  step. 

With  this  understanding  Alf  and  Kit  moved  up  the  ravine,  quickly  pass- 
ing from  view.  A  minute  later  they  parted  company,  it  being  decided 
that  the  former  should  w^ork  his  way  round  to  the  northern  side  of  the 
camp  while  Kit  pushed  straight  forward  from  the  south,  that  being  the  side 
upon  which  the  two  were  standing  when  they,  too,  separated  to  engage  in 
their  delicate  work. 

Before  doing  this  they  whispered  together  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  to 
guard  against  any  possible  misunderstanding. 

Meanwhile,  as  has  been  intimated,  Hugh  Vulman  and  Willis  Gardiner 
had  no  intention  of  remaining  idle  where  they  had  been  left  in  the  ravine. 

**  They  have  undertaken  a  difficult  task,"  said  Gardiner,  **but  I  do  not 
see  that  it  is  harder  for  us  than  for  them." 
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*  *  Nor  do  I.  From  what  Alf  said,  the  Apache  scout  discovered  the 
approach  of  Kit,  though  he  paid  dearly  for  it.  We  know  enough  to  use . 
care,  and  if  matters  look  too  threatening,  the  night  and  this  wild  place  give  us 
opportunity  for  making  a  successful  withdrawal.  Suppose  I  steal  round  to 
the  left  of  the  camp,  which  I  am  convinced  is  only  a  short  way  off,  while  you 
take  the  right?'' 

**  That  suits  me,  not  forgetting  that  we  are  not  to  attempt  any  thing  uutil 
we  have  returned  here  and  consulted  with  Alf  and  Kit.'* 

This  was  all  the  program  that  could  be  arranged,  and  the  two  immedi- 
ately moved  up  the  ravine  a  few  minutes  after  their  friends,  and  like  them 
parted  company.  Thus  the  whole  four  were  working  independently,  but 
along  the  same  lines,  with  but  brief  space  separating  them. 

A  peculiar  problem  confronted  them.  Since  Geronimo  and  his  bucks  had 
started  on  the  trail  of  Cochita,  the  probability  pointed  to  their  union,  but 
this  was  by  no  means  certain.  Their  camps  might  be  separated  by  a  mile  or 
more,  and  it  remained  to  be  learned  whether  the  one  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  white  men  was  that  of  the  great  chief,  of  his  subordinate, 
or  of  both.  ^ 

Moreover,  it  wa§  the  custom  of  the  hostiles  when  starting  out  on  their 
fierce  raids  to  take  their  families  with  them,  their  intention  being  not  to 
return  to  the  paternal  care  of  the  government  at  all,  but  to  remain  with 
thetn  in  the  mountains,  or,  if  hard  pressed,  to  take  refuge  in  Old  Mexico. 

This  was  done  in  more  than  one  instance,  and  the  reader  will  recall  that 
the  final  capture  of  Geronimo  was  effected  by  chasing  him  hundreds  of  miles 
through  our  neighboring  republic. 

Inasmuch  as  the  four  friends  had  now  parted  company,  it  would  seem 
necessary  to  describe  the  course  of  each  in  detail,  but  the  extraordinary 
incidents  that  followed  require  note  to  be  made  of  only  two. 

The  families  of  the  hostiles  would  have  been  an  intolerable  handicap 
while  the  bucks  were  actively  engaged  upon  their  raid.  They  were  hidden 
somewhere  in  the  recesses  of  the  Mogollen  Mountains,  stolidly  waiting 
until  their  masters  were  ready  to  join  them,  and  move,  if  necessary,  to  safer 
quarters. 

Arizona  Alf  never  displayed  more  consummate  woodcraft  than  in  work- 
ing his  way  around  and  beyond  the  camp  of  hostiles.  The  weather  required 
no  fire,  but  they  were  sure  to  have  one  burning.  They  liked  to  see  one 
another's  faces  the  same  as  white  men,  and  like  them  they  needed  food. 

In  such  a  cattle  country  as  Arizona  this  could  be  readily  secured  without 
the  trouble  of  hunting  game,  which  was  abundant  in  the  mountains. 

So  carefully  did  the  cow  man  flank  the  spot  where  he  believed  the  camp 
to  be  that  he  had  turned  and  was  working  his  way  back  before  he  caught 
the  glimmer  of  a  fire,  which  apprised  him  he  was  near  the  point  he  was  seek- 
ing. The  rocks,  boulders,  and  stunted  pine's  afforded  all  that  he  could  ask 
in  the  way  of  a  screen^  for  the  shadows  were  so  numerous  that  the  vivid 
moonlight  never  endangered  him. 

His  movements  were  guided  with  a  care  that  showed  the  man  compre- 
hended the  peculiar  perils  to  which  he  was  exposed. 
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Along  the  warm,  jagged  side  of  an  immense  rock  he  stole,  then  between 
boulders,  and  when  it  was  safe  to  do  so,  he  lay  flat  on  his  face  and  crept 
over  the  broad,  flat  surface  of  some  obstruction  that  intruded  across  his  path, 
often  pausing  to  listen  and  peer  about  him  in  the  gloom. 

He  meant  to  make  no  such  mistake  as  Tonto  Dick,  who  permitted  an 
enemy  to  creep  undetected  upon  him  from  the  rear. 

Slowly  but  steadily  moving  forward  in  this  cat-like  fashion,  it  did  not 
take  him  long  to  reach  a  point  of  vantage  from  which  he  could  command 
the  whole  camp.  A  minute  before  doing  so  he  saw  that  a  disappointment 
awaited  him.  "^ 

A  fire  of  pine  boughs  and  sticks  had  been  kindled  against  the  base  of  a 
rock,  and  lolling  about  it  were  five  Apache  bucks.  The  remains  of  a  calf, 
that  could  not  have  been  a  maverick,  showed  they  had  been  feasting,  but 
all  were  now  smoking  their  short  clay  and  brierwood  pipes. 

They  were  seated  or  lying  upon  the  ground  in  lazy  attitudes,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  who  sat  with  his  back  against  the  rock  dose  to  the  crack- 
ling bla2:e.  Despite  the  warmth  of  the  evening,  a  blanket  was  wrapped 
about  his  shoulders,  his  feet  were  drawn  up,  so  that  his  arms  rested  on  his 
knees,  and  he  seemed  to  be  gazing  into  vacancy,  as  if  lost  in  a  deep  reverie. 

As  the  light  from  the  fire  fell  upon  his  square,  stolid  countenance, 
Arizona  Alf  recognized  him  as  Geronimo. 


Chapter  XIII. — Off  Duty. 

Neither  Cochita  nor  any  of  his  bucks  were  in  sight,  so  that  the  parties 
had  not  united,  and  there  was  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  miscreant 
whom  they  were  seeking  was  near  or  several  miles  deeper  in  the  mountains. 

To  the  ranchman  this  was  a  singular  condition  of  affairs.  It  was 
incredible  that  a  veteran  like  Geronimo  should  not  know  that  his 
subordinate  had  preceded  him  into  this  wild  region,  and  knowing  that,  he 
must  have  known,  too,  that  he  had  white  captives  with  him.  Why  tttey 
had  not  united  was  inexplainable. 

It  was  easy  to  understand,  however,  why  one  or  two  members  of  the 
company  were  missing :  they  were  acting  as  sentinels,  and  one  of  them  had 
fallen  at  his  post  of  duty.  The  ponies  belonging  to  the  hostiles  were  safely 
tethered  at  some  point  not  far  away. 

The  thought  that  instantly  presented  itself  to  Hueber  was  : 

**  How  nicely  I  could  pick  off  that  old  devil,  and  what  a  good  thing  it 
would  be  for  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  !  * ' 

It  was  no  feeling  of  chivalry  or  compunction  over  the  deed  that  stayed 
the  hand  of  the  campaigner.  It  may  as  well  be  confessed  that  it  would 
have  given  him  exquisite  pleasure  to  puncture  that  breast,  darkened  by  so 
many  unspeakable  crimes,  and  thus  put  a  stop  to  the  horrible  outrages  in 
which  the  chief  reveled,  but  Arizona  Alf  and  his  friends  were  in  this  dan- 
gerous section  for  another  purpose,  which,  it  is  not  necessary  to  demonstrate, 
would  have  been  defeated  by  such  a  proceeding. 

Suddenly  the  chief  turned   his  head  toward  the  spot  where  the  white 
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scout  was  crouching.  He  held  his  pipe  in  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand, 
which  was  alongside  his  coppery  countenance. 

His  action  was  so  unexpected  that  Hueber  at  first  was  startled,  thinking 
his  presence  had  been  detected,  but  the  next  moment  he  reflected  that  that 
was  impossible,  for  he  had  not  stirred  a  muscle  for  several  minutes,  and  surely 
the  fellow  could  not  have  heard  his  gentle  breathing.  Furthermore,  had 
there  been  the  slightest  disturbance  or  noise  near  the  scout  he  would  have 
been  as  quick  to  detect  it  as  the  chieftain. 

The  next  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Geronimo  was  more  startling.  He 
rose  to  his  feet,  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  which  he  shoved  into  a 
pocket  of  his  dilapidated  trousers,  took  his  Winchester  from  where  it  was 
leaning  against  the  rock  beside  him,  and  saying  something  to  one  of  the 
bucks  lolling  on  the  ground,  turned  and  strode  ofiE  in  the  darkness. 

The  alarming  feature  of  this  was  that  he  started  directly  toward  the  spot 
where  Arizona  Alf  was  crouching  in  the  deep  shadow. 

**  By  gracious,  old  fellow  !  *'  thought  Alf  ;  **  it's  you  or  me,  and  I  don't 
think  it*s  going  to  be  me  !  " 

But  when  half  way  between  the  camp  fire  and  Hueber,  Geronimo  diverged 
slightly  to  the  right  and  passed  the  scout  by  several  paces. 

In  keeping  with  his  training,  his  moccasined  feet  gave  out  no  sound, 
though  Arizona  Alf  caught  several  glimpses  of  the  stocky  figure  as  it  disap- 
peared in  the  gloom. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Arizona  Alf  failed  to  do  that  which  instantly 
suggested  itself  to  him.  Suspecting  that  Geronimo  had  set  out  for  the  camp 
of  Cochita,  it  was  all  important  that  Hueber  should  follow  and  thus  learn 
the  exact  location  of  the  other  gathering  of  hostiles.  He  did  not  do  so 
because  he  dared  not  make  the  attempt. 

In  order  to  keep  up  with  the  chieftain,  his  pursuer  would  inevitably 
betray  himself.  No  Indian  was  a  more  consummate  master  of  woodcraft 
than  Geronimo,  chief  of  the  Warm  Spring  branch  of  the  Apaches.  He 
would  have  been  certain  to  detect  his  '*  shadow**  behind  him,  and,  to  say 
the  least,  the  consequences  would  have  been  unpleasant  to  that  individual, 
who  contented  himself  with  noting  the  general  direction  taken  by  Geronimo. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  completed  the  work  of  Arizona  Alf  for  the  time, 

and  he  set  out  to  return  to  the  ravine  and  report  to  his  friends. 

He  did  not  neglect  his  care  and  precaution  because  of  the  departure  of 

the  leader  of  the  band,  but  crept  forward  among  and  around  the  rocks  and 

botdders  as  if  he  knew,  of  a  certainty,  that  some  of  the  dusky  scouts  were 

doing  the  same  at  his  elbow. 

And  such,  probably,  was  the  fact,  as  was  proven  by  the  incident  a  short 
time  before,  and  by  the  absence  of  one  or  two  of  the  bucks. 

Hueber  was  liable  at  any  moment  to  collide  with  one  of  these  miscreants, 
and  to  repeat  the  occurrence  in  the  ravine,  with  a  possibility  of  a  difEerent 
termination. 

Instead  of  circling  round  so  as  to  reach  the  spot  where  he  had  parted 
from  Catalpa  Kit,  the  scout  aimed  to  cross  the  line  taken  by  him  in  his  direct 
approach  to  the  camp.     He  hoped  to  come  upon  his  friend  with  news  of 
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what  he  had  learned,  and  it  would  seem  that  Kit  himself  should  have 
accomplished  the  same  end,  for  his  opportunity  was  equally  favorable  for 
doing  so. 

By  carefully  noting  his  progress,  Arizona  Alf  soon  became  convinced  that 
he  was  near  his  comrade,  though  it  was  possible  he  had  gone  back  to  the 
rendezvous  and  was  waiting  for  him. 

The  camp  fire  behind  the  scout  had  sunk  to  a  twinkle  that  was  often  shut 
out  by  the  intervening  objects.  Believing  his  comrade  could  not  be  far  off, 
he  paused,  while  half  bent  to  the  ground,  and  emitted  a  soft  whistle  which 
could  not  have  penetrated  more  than  twenty  feet. 

There  was  no  response,  and  he  repeated  it,  still  without  eliciting  any 
reply. 

*'  He  must  have  gone  back  to  the  gorge.  I  hope  the  others  haven't  got 
into  any  trouble  ;  though,  if  they  had,  I  should  have  heard  them.*' 

A  minute  later  he  was  stealing  his  way  along  the  face  of  one  of  the  huge 
rocks  which  continually  interposed  across  his  path.  At  the  further  edge 
he  stopped  abruptly,  for  his  hand,  groping  in  front  of  him,  touched  the  shoe 
of  a  man  stretched  out  at  full  length  with  the  foot  pointed  toward  him. 

Arizona  Alf  ran  his  hand  up  the  leg,  over  the  body,  and  then  passed  it 
across  the  features,  which  were  still  warm.  The  hat  had  fallen  to  the 
ground  and  lay  beside  the  man. 

Suspecting  he  was  asleep,  Hueber  gripped  the  shoulder  and  shook  it, 
speaking  in  a  guarded  undertone  close  to  the  man's  ear  : 

**  Wake,   Kit  I    This  is  a  poor  place  to  take  a  nap." 

But  Kit  did  not  wake  up  or  make  reply.  Despite  the  danger  of  the 
thing,  the  scout  drew  a  match  from  his  pocket  and  ignited  it  against  the  side 
of  the  rock,  holding  the  tiny  flame  in  front  of  the  face  of  the  man. 

It  was  Catalpa  Kit,  or,  rather,  all  that  was  left  of  him.  He  was  dead,  and 
a  wound  in  the  left  breast  showed  from  what  cause. 

*'  Queer  how  careless  Kit  got  to  be  !  "  muttered  Arizona  Alf,  as  he  softly 
blew  out  the  light  and  flung  it  down.  **  He  oughter  known  better,  for  that's 
the  second  time  he  slipped  up  tonight,  and  he  won't  have  a  chance  to  do 
it  agin." 

And  with  this  reflection,  Arizona  Alf  resumed  his  cautious  return  to  the 
rendezvous  where  he  expected  to  meet  his  two  friends,  but  he  was 
disappointed. 


Chapter  XIV.— Further  Into  the  Mountains. 

It  happened  that  the  experience  of  Hugh  Vulman  was  so  similar  to  that 
of  Arizona  Alf  (with  the  exception  of  the  shocking  termination),  that  it 
may  be  given  in  a  paragraph. 

He  made  a  circuit  to  the  westward  or  left  of  the  site  of  the  Apache  camp, 
and  warned  by  the  glimmering  light,  he  advanced  with  such  care  that  he 
reached  a  point  from  which  he  gained  a  view  of  it  without  running  into 
special  peril.  He  recognized  Geronimo,  the  face  of  the  chief  being  turned 
toward  himself. 
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The  ranchman  would  have  been  pleased  to  shoot  the  savage,  but  made  no 
attempt,  and  had  no  such  temptation  as  his  employee.  To  him  the  safet)"  of 
his  wife  and  her  cousin  outweighed  every  other  consideration. 

He  saw  Geronimo  rise  and  move  off  in  the  gloom,  but  without  suspecting 
his  business,  Vulman  turned  and  made  his  way  back  to  the  ravine,  where  he 
was  speedily  joined  by  Arizona  Alf. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Catalpa  Kit  was  a  great  shock  to  the  ranch- 
man, and  despite  the  seeming  indifference  of  Hueber,  he  was  distressed  by 
it.  The  two  had  been  comrades  for  years,  and  had  fought  Apaches 
together. 

Such  men  were  always  prepared  for  sudden  death,  and  could  not  afford 
to  allow  it  to  interfere  with  duty. 

**  When  we  get  through  with  this  infernal  business,'*  said  Arizona  Alf, 
•'we'll  come  back  and  slide  Kit  under  in  Christian  style,  but  it's  best  to 
leave  him  where  he  is  for  the  present.  What  the  mischief  (can  be  keeping 
that   tenderfoot  ?     I  hope  he  hain't  had  the  same  bad  luck  as  Kit." 

As  the  minutes  passed  without  bringing  Gardiner,  Vulman  began  to  share 
the  uneasiness  of  his  companion.  His  dread  was  that  the  young  man,  in  his 
eagerness  to  bring  about  the  safety  of  Miss  Alden,  would  forget  the  caution 
that  was  indispensable. 

**  What  do  you  think  Geronimo  meant  by  leaving  camp  so  suddenly  ?  " 
asked  Vulman. 

*'  It's  my  opinion  he's  gone  to  the  camp  of  Cochita,  which  I  don't  b'lieve 
is  far  off." 

**  Should  we  not  follow  ?  " 

'*  That's  what  I'd  do,  if  Gardiner  was  here,  but  if  he  comes  back  and 
finds  us  gone  there's  no  saying  what  infernal  foolishness  he  may  get  into." 

And  more  minutes  passed  with  the  stillness  unbroken  and  no  sign  of  the 
missing  one.  The  cow  man  chafed  and  gave  expression  to  his  impatience. 
Vulman  feared  that,  like  Catalpa  Kit,  he  had  fallen  before  the  treacherous 
attack  of  one  of  the  prowling  Apache  scouts. 

The  situation  was  a  fair  type  of  the  many  that  marked  the  events  in  the 
Southwest  when  the  terrible  Indian  raids  were  under  way. 

When  a  half  hour  had  gone  by  Arizona  Alf  decided  to  wait  no  longer. 
Valuable  time  had  already  been  lost,  and  he  did  not  mean  to  throw 
away  the  desperate  chance  which  he  had  in  mind  and  to  which  he  had 
pinned  his  last  hope. 

"We'll  follow  Geronimo,  and  if  Gardiner  comes  back  while  we're  gone, 
all  he  can  do  is  to  do  the  best  he  can.  Now,"  added  Alf,  half  angrily,  to  his 
employer,  *'  lei's,  you  and  me,  understand  each  other." 

*'  At  present,"  replied  Vulman,  **  you  are  the  leader  and  I  the  assistant, 
subject  to  your  orders." 

**  That  being  so,  I'll  say  that  I  think  we'll  find  Cochita  and  the  women 
folks  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  mebber  further,  in  the  mountains.  I  don't 
understand  why  him  and  Geronimo  ain't  together,  but  that's  neither  here  nor 
there,  and  we  haven't  anything  to  do  with  it.  I'm  going  to  make  a  hunt 
for  Cochita  and  you'll  keep  close  behind  me.  We  won't  take  any  brass^ 
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band  on  this  picnic,"  added  the  scout  signilScantly.  **  When  you  feel  like 
making  any  remarks,  don't  make  'em.  I'll  do  the  talking  if  there's  any  call 
for  talking.  You'll  keep  as  close  behind  as  you  can  and  leave  everything 
tome." 

**  Those  directions  are  too  explicit  for  me  to  forget." 

"Very  well.     Come  on  !" 

As  before,  Arizona  Alf  led  the  way  up  the  ravine  for  a  short  distance, 
when  its  abrupt  change  of  course  forced  him  to  leave  it.  He  was  one  of 
those. skilful  trailers  who  seemed  a>le  to  keep  the  points  of  the  compass  in 
mind,  even  when  there  was  no  moon  or  stars. 

.  It  may  be  set  down  as  certain  that  if  Geronimo  had  really  started  for  the 
camp  of  Cochita,  he  had  taken  the  shortest  cut  thither,  since  he  had  no 
reason  to  suspect  he  was  under  surveillance.  His  course,  therefore,  was 
the  one  to  be  followed  by  Arizona  Alf  and  Hugh  Vulman. 

Although  the  latter  had  lived  for  years  in  the  Southwest,  and  had  suffered 
before  at  the  hands  of  the  Apaches,  he  was  unaccustomed  to  the  sort  of  busi- 
ness on  which  he  was  now  engaged.  Taking  his  leader  as  his  guide,  he 
strove  to  the  utmost  to  imitate  his  wonderful  dexterity  and  skill,  but  coidd 
not  always  succeed. 

Once  he  stepped  on  a  stone  and  turned  his  ankle.  The  noise  was  slight, 
but  the  man  who  earned  his  bread  and  butter  through  him  stopped  short  and 
looked  angrily  back. 

'•Couldn't  help  it,  Alf,"  whispered  Vulman.  "The  thing  was  so 
sudden ' ' 

*'  You  can  help  wagging  that  jaw  of  youm,"  was  the  curt  comment,  and 
the  ranchman  smiled  at  the  thought  of  how  he  had  followed  the  first  blunder 
with  a  worse  one,  and  he  straightway  sealed  his  lips. 

Again,  in  threading  their  way  between  two  boulders,  a  small  fragr 
ment  was  knocked  to  the  ground  by  the  hand  of  Vulman,  who  could  not 
possibly  see  it  in  the  deep  shadow.  His  guide  looked  back  again,  but  said 
nothing.     Neither  did  Vulman,  but  he  could  not  help  thinking  : 

"  Why  didn't  ^w  hand  knock  down  the  chip,  when  he  could  no  more 
perceive  it  than  myself?     But  he  is  used  to  this  business  and  I  am  not." 

By  and  by  matters  went  better.  It  may  have  been  because  the  leader, 
detecting  the  slight  obstacles,  removed  them  from  the  path  of  the  man 
behind  him,  or  perhaps  the  latter  improved  under  his  severe  tutelage. 

Fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  was  traversed  in  this  guarded  manner  without 
the  first  evidence  of  the  presence  of  their  enemies,  when  Hueber  stopped  and 
rose  upright. 

The  two  were  still  in  shadow,  invisible  to  any  one  six  feet  distant.  The 
scout,  according  to  agreement,  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  I  don't  understand  things,  but  I  feel  purty  sartin  we're  not  far  from 
Cochita  and  the  women." 

"  And  I  have  an  idea  that  Gardiner  is  somewhere  near  us." 

"  Shouldn't  be  'sprised,  but  we  won't  do  any  yelling  for  him.  If  he's 
here  it's  more'n  likely  he'll  sp'il  the  whole  business  by  some  of  his 
♦om  foolery." 
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"I  am  hopeful  he  has  learned  better  than  that,  but  why  have  you 
halted,  Alf?" 

**  I'm  thinking  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  stay  here  while  I  go  ahead.  You 
have  a  way  of  stubbing  your  toe  and  turning  summersets  that  ain't  apt  to  be 
healthy  when  Apaches  are  trying  to  sneak  up  behind  you." 

**  I  thought  I  was  going  pretty  well  for  the  last  fifteen  minutes." 

"P'raps  you  was,"  remarked  Alf,  who  began  to  feel  that  he  was  not 
showing  proper  respect  for  his  employer  ;  *'  but  you're  liable  to  make  a  slip 
when  you  can't  see  the  lay  of  the  land,  atid  one  thing  like  that  when  we're  near 
the  camp  will  play  particular  thunder  with  things.  I  s'pose,  Vnlman,  I  don't 
need  to  remind  you  that  the  very  minute  Cochita  or  Geronimo  sees  there's 
any  danger  of  losing  the  women  they'll  kill  'em  both  as  quick  as  lightning?" 

**  I  don't  doubt  it,"  replied  the  ranchman,  with  a  shudder. 

**  So  you'll  excuse 4he  way  I  speak  to  you " 

At  that  instant  came  a  startling  interruption  to  the  whispered  conference. 

From  a  point  not  fifty  feet  away  and  directly  in  adv:ance  a  sharp  report 
rang  out,  accompanied  by  the  cry  of  a  person  wounded  unto  death. 

**  By  heavens  !  It's  the  tenderfoot  !  "  exclaimed  Arizona  Alf,  forgetting 
precaution  in  the  overpowering  excitement  of  the  moment. 


Chapter  XV.— A  Tickush  Situation. 

lyiK^  his  companions,  Willis  Gardiner  was  grievously  disappointed  to  find 
they  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Geronimo's  camp  instead  of  that  of  Cochita. 
One  glance  at  the  grim  chieftain  and  his  bucks  made  this  clear.  . 

The  young  man's  first  feeling  was  that  he  should  hurry  back  to  his 
friends  and  urge  them  to  hasten  deeper  into  the  mountains  in  quest  of  the 
party  whom  they  were  seeking  ;  but  he  reflected  that  such  counsel  was  the 
province  of  Arizona  Alf,  who  was  likely  to  resent  any  suggestion  from  him 
and  would  take  his  own  time  to  do  what  he  deemed  needful. 

Besides,  the  sight  of  Geronimo  himself,  whom  he  readily  identified  from 
the  glimpse  earlier  in  the  day,  held  him  interested  for  some  minutes. 

He  was  in  the  act  of  turning  back  when  he  saw  the  savage  rise  to  his  feet 
and  make  his  preparations  for  leaving.  Gardiner  remained  quiet  where  he 
was  crouching  until  the  fellow  had  disappeared  in  the  gloom. 

Wiser  than  his  partner,  he  suspected  that  the  chieftain  had  started  for 
the  camp  of  Cochita,  further  in  the  mountains. 

'*  I  have  only  to  follow  him  to  find  the  spot,"  was  the  next  thought  of 
the  young  man,  who  at  the  same  time  was  shrewd  enough  to  understand  the 
immense  diflSculty  of  doing  so  without  detection  by  the  wily  savage. 

He  therefore  lingered  until  he  knew  Geronimo  was  some  way  off,  when 
he  circled  round  the  camp  fire  and  took  the  same  direction. 

It  was  a  curious  proof  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  situation  that  in  doing 
this  he  must  have  passed  within  a  few  steps  of  Arizona  Alf  on  his  return  to 
the  "ravine,  but  each  exercised  such  extreme  care  that  the  presence  of  the 
other  was  not  suspected.     The  paths  crossed,  and  Gardiner  passed  on. 

It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  he  was  so  far  to  the  rear  of  the  dusky  leader 
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that  he  avoided  the  danger  which  had  kept  the  cowboy  from  pursuit,  else  he 
assuredly  would  have  been  discovered  and  must  have  fared  ill. 

Some  rods  to  the  eastward,  Oardiner  reached  a  small  open  space  which  he 
feared  to  cross,  since  it  was  in  the  full  glare  of  the  moonlight.  He,  there- 
fore, began  cautiously  skirting  it,  when,  glancing  ahead,  his  eyes  observed  a 
similar  opening,  though  somewhat  larger  than  the  one  that  had  caused  him 
to  turn  aside. 

In  the  midst  of  this  moonlit  opening  was  the  stocky  figure  of  an  Indian, 
walking  from  him  with  his  shoulders  thrown  forward,  as  is  the  custom  with 
his  people.  * 

It  was  Geronimo,  who,  by  his  actions,  proved  that  he  had  no  thought  of 
any  enemies  being  in  the  neighborhood,  for,  had  he  felt  such  misgiving,  he 
would  have  guarded  against  thus  revealing  himself. 

The  sight  was  gratifying  to  Gardiner  in  more  than  one  respect.  The 
lack  of  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  chieftain  was  manifest,  but  equally 
pleasing  was  the  propf  that  the  young  man  was  pursuing  the  right  course  to 
find  the  camp  of  Cochita.  He  lingered  where  he  was  for  a  brief  while  for 
the  sake  of  greater  safety,  and  then  resumed  his  pursuit,  if  such  it  may  be 
considered. 

Willis  Gardiner  was  learning  fast  for  a  tenderfoot ;  but,  had  he  been  a 
little  more  watchful  and  experienced,  he  would  have  observed  something 
which  escaped  his  eye,  and  which  was  of  the  greatest  importance. 

On  the  further  edge  of  the  natural  clearing  or  opening,  Geronimo  paused. 
He  was  standing  partly  within  the  shadow  and  could  not  be  clearly  seen. 
He  halted  but  a  few  seconds  when  he  passed  out  of  sight  in  the  gloom. 

Gardiner  did  not  consider  the  stoppage  as  significant  of  anything,  and 
yet,  had  he  studied  the  matter  closely,  he  would  have  discovered  that 
Geronimo  was  not  alone.  He  had  paused  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  a 
buck  who  remained  behind  after  the  chieftain  passed  on. 

Never  dreaming  of  anything  of  that  nature,  Gardiner  threaded  his  way 
through  the  many  obstructions,  still  bearing  to  the  right,  for  he  had  his 
misgivings  about  the  open  space  where  his  arch  enemy  had  appeared.  It 
was  a  whim  on  the  part  of  the  young  man,  and  yet  there  can  be  scarcely  a 
doubt  that  it  saved  his  life. 

He  flanked  the  dangerous  spot  and  had  passed  some  distance  beyond 
when  he  was  confronted  by  another  opening,  perhaps  a  rod  in  extent,  where 
the  flood  of  moonlight  was  unobstructed.  On  each  side  was  a  mass  of 
boulders,  extending  so  far  that  he  decided,  after  a  moment's  inspection,  to 
climb  over  the  one  immediately  in  front. 

This  rose  to  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  upper 
part  was  comparatively  level,  extending  several  yards  in  advance  of  him, 
when  the  broken  character  gave  promise  of  continuous  shadow  and  compara- 
tively good  walking. 

Gardiner  placed  his  foot  on  the  edge  of  the  boulder,  as  if  it  were  the 
first  step  to  a  platform,  when  he  reflected  that  he  was  about  to  do  an  impru- 
dent thing,  for  the  surroundings  were  of  that  nature  that  he  would  expose 
himself  more  than  was  necessary. 
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"  Alf  or  Kit  would  creep  across,  and  since  I  have  abundance  of  time, 
there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  do  the  same."       ^ 

Accordingly,  instead  of  walking,  he  began  crawling^  forward,  and  had 
passed  half  the  slight  distance  when  he  made  a  terrifying  discovery. 

Some  one  was  crouching  behind  the  boulder,  less  than  ten  feet  distant, 
and  that  some  one  was  either  an  Apache  or  a  wild  animal. 

**  And  it  isn't  a  wild  animal,"  was  the  thought  of  Gardiner,  who 
checked  himself  when  he  heard  the  noise  that  warned  him  of  his  peril. 

The  conclusion  being  that  it  was  the  most  dreaded  of  all  objects,  the 
young  man  was  given  precious  little  time  in  which  to  decide  what  to  do. 

The  buck  must  have  been  careless  thus  to  betray  himself,  but  he  did  so 
both  through  the  eye  and  ear.  Gardiner  heard  a  faint  scraping  sound,  as  if  a 
body  were  rubbing  against  the  other  end  of  the  boulder,  but,  more  startling 
still,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  black  crown  of  the  buck,  who  instantly 
dodged  down  when  he  learned  that  which  must  have  been  equally  startling 
to  him. 

Regarding  Willis  Gardiner's  personal  courage  there  can  be  no  question. 
Arizona  Alf  pronounced  him  the  nerviest  tenderfoot  he  had  ever  met,  and  he 
had  proven  himself  worthy  of  the  compliment  on  more  th^n  one  occasion. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  the  Apache  in  front,  but  he  ceased  his  own  advance  for 
several  reasons. 

To  approach  an  Indian  crouching  behind  the  boulder  over  which  it  was 
necessary  to  creep  on  his  hands  and  knees  would  give  that  enemy  a  decisive 
advantage,  but  the  most  discouraging  feature  of  the  business  was  that  the 
encounter,  provided  firearms  were  called  into  play,  was  certain  to  alarm  the 
camp  near  at  hand  and  throw  fatally  out  of  gear  the  plan  the  cow  men  had 
formed  for  the  rescue  of  the  women. 

Gardiner  preferred,  therefore,  to  close  in  with  the  Apache  and  settle  the 
question  as  it  had  already  been  settled  twice  that  evening,  though  of  course 
he  was  aware  of  only  the  first  instance  ;  but  the  all  important  problem  was 
as  to  how  he  could  bring  about  a  hand  to  hand  conflict. 

The  buck  brought  it  about  for  him.  While  Gardiner  was  debating  the 
matter,  the  head  of  the  Apache  rose  to  view  like  a  jack  in  the  box.  He  had 
his  Winchester  in  his  hands  and  meant  to  shoot  the  white  man,  and  would  do 
it,  too,  unless  instantly  anticipated. 

Gardiner  read  his  purpose  and,  like  a  flash,  whipped  out  his  revolver, 
which  was  handier  than  his  own  rifle,  leveled  it  at  the  head  of  the  buck  and 
let  fly. 

The  intervening  space  was  too  brief  for  a  miss,  and  of  that  particular 
Apache  it  may  be  said  he  never  knew  what  hurt  him.  It  was  a  case  of 
necessity  on  the  part  of  the  young  man,  for,  had  he  delayed  his  firing  for 
three  seconds,  his  life  assuredly  would  have  been  the  penalty. 


Chapter  XVI. — The  Deserted  Camp. 

W11.1.IS  Gardiner  did  not  turn  about  and  make  off  at  full  speed,  as 
would  have  been  natural  under  the  circumstances,  and  which  probably  would 
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have  brought  a  fatal  shot  while  he  was  running,  but  slipped  back  from  the 
face  of  the  boulder  and  crouched  behind  it. 

He  desired  to  see  the  effect  of  the  report  of  his  revolver.  His  victim  had 
sprawled  backward  and  was  shut  from  sight  by  the  intervening  stone.  If 
any  of  his  comrades  were  near  the  spot,  and  attempted  to  investigate,  they 
would  do  so  in  so  guarded  a  manner  that  he  could  readily  detect  them  from 
his  hiding  place. 

The  minutes  slowly  passed  and  no  Apache  appeared,  nor  did  he  hear  the 
slightest  sound  to  indicate  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  Convinced  that 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  waiting  longer,  Gardiner  turned  about  and 
began  a  cautious  withdrawal  from  the  spot,  but  had  scarcely  done  so,  when 
something  flitted  in  front  of  his  face. 

He  instantly  sank  down,  his  Winchester  in  his  left  and  his  smaller  weapon 
in  his  right  hand. 

A  soft  whistle  sounded,  and  from  the  gloom  came  a  guarded  undertone  : 

**  Is  that  you,  tenderfoot  ?  '* 

**  Yes,"  replied  Gardiner,  straightening  up.     '*  Are  you  alone,  Alf  ?  *' 

As  he  asked  the  question,  he  perceived  a  dim  form  beside  him. 

'*  Who  is  with  you?" 

**  It  is  I,"  replied  Vulman.     •*  What  have  you  been  doing?  " 

**  Saving  my  life,"  and  the  young  man  quickly  related  what  had 
occurred. 

He  expected  a  rebuke  from  the  cow  man,  but  instead  the  other  said : 

**  You  are  doing  well  for  a  tenderfoot.  You  couldn't  have  done  better, 
though  I'm  afeard  it's  mixed  things  up  for  us." 

''  That  troubles  me  more  than  anything.     I  tried  to  engage  the  Apache* 
in  a  hand  to  hand  fight,  but  he  would  not  have  it,  and  it  was  either  he  or  I. 
Where  is  Kit?" 

And  then  Arizona  Alf  told  him  the  sad  story. 
•  But  having  penetrated  thus  far,  the  three  decided  to  push  on  as  fast  as 
safety  permitted.     All  believed  they  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cochita's 
camp,  where  it  was  to  be  expected  Geronimo  would  also  be  found. 

*'  We're  on  the  right  course,"  said  Alf  ;  **  but  I  tell  you,  pards,  that  if 
we  were  careful  before,  we've  got  to  be  ten  times  more  so  now.  They  didn't 
know  we  were  trying  to  steal  a  march  on  them,  but  they're  looking  out  for 
us  now. '  * 

It  was  agreed  that  the  cow  man,  because  of  his  knowledge  and  skill, 
should  keep  further  in  advance  than  before,  that  his  companions  were  to 
make  no  attempt  to  communicate  with  him,  and  that  in  everything  he  was 
to  give  the  cue.  With  that  understanding  fully  impressed,  the  stealthy 
advance  -v^as  begun. 

They  were  now  fairly  among  the  mountains,  the  elevation  being  so  con- 
siderable that  a  difference  in  the  temperature  was  noticeable.  They  were 
hungry,  because  a  good  many  hours  had  passed  since  eating,  but  no  one 
thought  of  food,  and  there  had  been  opportunities  for  slaking  their  thirst 
in  the  several  small  streams  encountered. 

The  roughness  of  the  ground  was  such  that  Vulman  and  Gardiner  could 
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not  help  losing  sight  of  their  guide  every  few  minutes,  but  he  was  on  the 
watch  that  they  did  not  go  astray,  and  when  there  was  danger  of  it,  he 
paused  and  waited  for  them  to  draw  near. 

Few  trees  were  encountered,  but  the  rocks  were  massive,  many  towering 
to  a  height  of  twenty  or  more  feet.  But  for  Hueber's  familiarity  with  the 
section,  the  difficulties  he  faced  would  have  been  insurmountable.    . 

In  one  sense  he  appeared  to  be  going  it  blind,  but  it  may  be  explained 
that  he  was  acting  upon  what  may  be  termed  general  principles.  He  had 
not  yet  located  Cochita's  camp,  nor  was  there  any  trail  thither  which  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  follow,  but,  recalling  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
section,  he  reasoned  out  the  most  likely  course  the  Apaches  would  take,,  for 
there  were  some  obstacles  in  their  path  as  hard  for  them  to  surmount'  as  for 
their  pursuers. 

The  cow  man  believed  that  Cochita,  considering  the  welfare  of  the  two 
captives,  would  make  for  a  sort  of  basin  or  depression  in  the  mountains 
where  there  were  both  water  and  grass  for  their  ponies,  and  in  reasoning 
thus  he  reasoned  correctly. 

Some  two  hundred  yards  of  climbing  brought  the  three  to  a  rough,  pre- 
cipitous spot,  where  he  paused  until  his  companions  were  at  his  side. 

**  Here  you  are  to  stop  and  wait  till  I  come  back,"  he  explained.  **  It 
won't  do  for  you  to  go  further  till  we  know  what  is  in  front." 

**  You  may  need  our  help,"  suggested  Gardiner. 

*'  Don't  let  your  head  get  swelled  over  that  little  affair  of  yours,"  replied 
the  cow  man.  **  I  haven't  needed  the  help  of  any  one  yet,  though  I  won't 
pretend  the  time  mayn't  come  when  I  shall ;  but  if  I'm  not  mistaken  we're 
mighty  close  to  Cochita' s  camp,  and  I  must  get  our  bearings  before  we 
strike." 

This  was  so  practical  that  it  could  not  be  disputed.  The  two  men 
assured  their  guide  that  they  would  remain  where  they  were  until  he 
returned,  unless  something  should  arise  which  forced  them  to  make  a 
change  of  base,  and  with  this  pledge  he  left  them  to  themselves. 

When  beyond  their  sight;  he  paused  among  the  rocks  to  assure  himself 
that  he  knew  where  he  was.  It  was  a  long  time  since  he  had  been  in  this 
part  of  the  Mogollen  Mountains,  but  he  had  a  tenacious  memory  for  places, 
and  thus  far  had  made  no  blunder. 

Peering  around  in  the  patches  of  bright  moonlight,  he  recognized  many 
of  the  grotesquely  shaped  rocks  and  masses  of  stone,  and  knew  that  he  had 
only  to  make  his  way  over  a  sort  of  ridge,  directly  in  front,  to  reach  the  edge 
of  the  cup-like  depression  in  which  it  seemed  likely  that  Cochita  had  made 
his  camp. 

The  dull  glimmer  of  a  light,  directly  in  advance,  which  appeared  a  few 
minutes  later,  proved  the  correctness  of  his  calculation.  Here  in  the  little 
basin,  crossed  by  a  small  stream  of  water,  there  was  not  only  abundant 
grass,  but  a  good  many  pine  trees,  which  fringed  the  edges  of  the  rivulet. 
It  was  among  these  that  the  light  of  a  camp-fire  twinkled. 

With  the  utmost  stealth  and  caution,  Arizona  Alf  picked  his  way  down- 
ward into  the  hollow,  taking  advantage  of  everything  that  could  give  him 
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protection,  and  never  allowing  his  impatience  unduly  to  hasten  his  foot- 
steps. After  a  long  time  and  the  expenditure  of  much  labor,  he  reached  a 
point  from  which  he  gained  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  camp. 

There  was  the  pile  of  branches,  boughs  and  sticks  burning  dimly,  as  if 
the  fire  had  not  been  replenished  for  some  time.  Smaller  boulders  had  been 
rolled  into  place  to  serve  as  seats  ;  there  were  the  remains  of  the  cooked 
portions  of  a  steer ;  the  ground  had  been  trampled  by  many  feet,  proving 
that  quite  a  company  had  rested  for  some  time  in  the  place. 

But  not  a  solitary  person  or  pony  was  visible.  All  had  vanished  as  if 
they  had  never  been. 

Suspecting  the  truth,  Arizona  Alf  was  too  wise  to  take  anything  for 
granted,  when  so  much  was  at  stake.  With  the  same  painstaking  care  as 
before,  he  made  a  complete  circuit  of  the  camp,  and  when  he  came  back  to 
his  starting  point  he  had  established  an  important  fact  to  his  own 
satisfaction.  r 

The  report  of  Willis  Gardiner's  revolver  had  alarmed  the  Apaches,  and 
all  had  fled  deeper  into  the  mountains  in  quest  of  a  safe  retreat  from  the 
United  States  cavalry,  who,  they  believed,  were  hard  after  them. 

''They  must  be  hunted  further,''  he  concluded  ;  *  but  as  they  have  left 
some  of  their  stolen  meat  behind,  we  may  as  well  have  a  bite  of  it." 

And  rejoining  his  friends,  he  guided  them  to  the  spot,  where  the  three 
satisfied  the  pangs  of  hunger  from  the  feast  that  had  been  prepared  for 
others. 


Chapter  XVII. — ^A  Plan  op  Campaign. 

Mrs.  Vui^man  and  her  cousin  would  have  been  lacking  in  the  quick 
intuition  of  their  sex  had  they  not  read  the  intentions  of  Cochita,  their 
captor.  His  manner,  more  than  his  words,  bespoke  his  infatuation  for  Miss 
Alden.  Resolute,  conscienceless,  and  set  in  his  ways,  the  whole  object  of 
his  raid  was  transformed. 

Not  that  his  hatred  of  the  Caucasian  race  knew  any  diminishing,  or  that 
his  delight  would  be  less  in  visiting  cruelty  upon  his  helpless  victims,  but 
his  desire  to  secure  the  winsome  woman  for  himself  overwhelmed  all  other 
feelings. 

Could  the  choice  have  been  presented  him  between  continuing  his 
atrocious  foray  against  the  whites,  with  every  prospect  of  more  crimes,  and 
that  of  returning  to  the  reservation,  with  the  assurance  that  he  thereby 
would  gain  Miss  Alden  for  a  bride,  he  would  have  bounded  at  the  chance  of 
securing  the  latter  boon  ;  but,  as  preliminary  to  success,  he  knew  he  must 
impress  her  with  his  invaluable  services  in  saving  her  from  the  fate  of  so 
many  that  had  fallen  before  the  Apaches  within  the  preceding  twenty  four 
hours.  He  had  not  yet  done  so,  but  was  confident  of  attaining  his  end 
within  the  immediate  future,  and  this  belief,  therefore,  was  the  key  to  his 
conduct. 

Knowing  they  were  safe  for  the  time,  but  that  everything  depended  upon 
the  wit  and  shrewdness  of  their  action,  the  women  were  able  to  think  more 
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clearly  and  to  frame  a  line  of  conduct  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar 
situation. 

As  they  rode  toward  the  MogoUen  foothills,  side  by  side,  and  with 
Cochita  slightly  in  advance,  the  cousins  exchanged  a  few  words  in  guarded 
tones,  without  risk  of  being  overheard  by  the  sub  chief. 

**If  deception  were  ever  justifiable,*'  said  the  elder,  *'it  is  in  your 
case.** 

**  I  do  not  question  that,**  replied  Miss  Alden. 

**  Then  why  not  m^ke  your  deception  complete  ?  Why  feel  any  com- 
punctions in  giving  Cocaita  the  promise  he  will  demand  as.a  condition  of 
our  release? '* 

**  You  ask  me  to  do  a  difficult  thing.  Despite  the  dreadful  situation  in 
which  we  are  placed,  I  cannot  forget  my  conscience.  I  would  rather  save 
your  life  than  my  own,  but  I  would  rather  sacrifice  us  both  than  tell  a 
deliberate  falsehood.  I  have  already  assured  you  that  if  I  give  Cochita  my 
pledge  to  become  his  wife,  I  shall  keep  it,  no  matter  what  the  consequences.** 

**  Do  you  look  upon  a  promise  made  under  durance  as  binding  ?  " 

**Such  a  subterfuge  is  wretched  cowardice.  I  will  die  before  making 
him  the  pledge.'* 

**What,  then,  do  you  mean  to  do?'*  asked  Mrs.  Vulman,  striving  to 
repress  her  impatience  with  the  supersensitiveness  of  her  companion. 

**  I  shall  try  to  put  him  off,  and  I  think  I  can  persuade  him  to  wait  for  my 
decision.     That  is  my  only  recourse.  *^ 

**  He  will  insist  upon  an  immediate  answer.     What  then?  **  \ 

The  younger  compressed  her  lips. 

"  He  shall  have  it.  * ' 

**  You  still  regard  a  pledge  under  such  circumstances  as  binding?  " 

'*I  do.     What  I  say  to  Cochita  shall  be  sacredly  kept.*' 

The  watchful  ifpache  had  caught  a  word  or  two  of  their  conversation, 
and,  without  seeming  to  do  so,  he  allowed  his  pony  to  drop  back  a  few  paces. 

Miss  Alden,  in  her  excited  condition,  uttered  the  last  words  in  a  slightly 
raised  voice,  and,  unsuspected  by  her  and  her  companion,  they  were  heard 
by  him,  though  he  was  ignorant  of  the  sentences  that  preceded  them.  It 
was  easy  for  him  to  suspect  their  connection,  and  his  evil  heart  glowed  with 
pleasure. 

His  faith  in  the  conscientiousness  of  the  young  woman  had  been  almost 
unbounded,  but  now  it  was  solid*  rock.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  obtain  her 
pledge,  and,  if  her  life  were  spared,  she  would  keep  it,  no  matter  what  stood 
in  her  path,  or  what  the  pleadings  of  her  friends  might  be. 

Having  heard  the  assurance  from  her  own  lips,  uttered  to  her  dearest 
friend,  he  was  satisfied,  and  instantly  fixed  upon  his  course.  He  would 
press  his  suit,  and  when  the  promise  had  been  given  him,  would  never  rest 
uutirshe  and  Mrs.  Vulman  were  restored  to  their  friends. 

In  order  to  do  this,  he  saw  that  he  must  come  in  collision  with  Geronimo, 
who  looked  upon  mercy  to  white  people  as  high  treason,  and  would  refuse  his 
consent,  but  the  daring  Cochita  did  not  shrink  from  braving  his  wrath  when 
driven  to  an  extremity,  and  he  was  prepared  to  do  it  in  this  case. 
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But  the  cunning  Cochita  would  seek  to  overcome  their  leader  by  strategy, 
leaving  open  defiance  for  the  last  resort.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  at 
this  time  the  precise  whereabouts  of  Geronimo  were  unknown. 

He  was  pushing  his  raid  with  relentless  ferocity  somewhere  in  the 
country,  with  the  understanding  thiat  all  concerned  were  to  rendezvous  at 
night  in  a  certain  depression  in  the  Mogollen  Mountains.  There  the  band 
would  hold  a  consultation  and  receive  their  orders  for  the  next  day's 
deviltry. 

Several  hours  remained  of  the  afternoon,  and  Cochita  meant  to  make  hay 
while  the  sun  $hone. 

Familiar  with  all  the  recesses  of  the  wild  region,  he  led  the  procession 
over  an  easily  traveled  trail  through  the  foothills,  two  of  his  bucks  dropping 
behind  to  look  out  for  pursuers,  including  Geronimo  and  his  band,  who,  it 
may  be  said,  were  dreaded  more  just  then  by  Cochita  than  were  the  white 
men. 

Before  entering  the  mountains  proper,  the  party  reined  up  their  horses 
on  an  elevation  which  gave  them  an  extended  view  of  the  country  behind 
them.  Understanding  the  movement,  the  women  did  the  same,  looking 
for  that  which  they  longed  to  see  with  an  unspeakable  longing. 

And,  thrilling  sight !  the  bright  eyes  saw  it.  Far  in  the  distance,  near 
the  old  stage  road,  four  horsemen  could  be  descried  sitting  motionless  on 
their  ponies  and  facing  the  foothills.  The  distance  was  too  great  for  any  to 
be  recognized,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their  identity. 

**Tbey  are  out  friends!"  excitedly  whispered  Mrs.  Vulman.  '*They 
have  learned  what  has  befallen  us,  and  are  in  pursuit.'* 

The  situation  was  so  thrilling  that  Miss  Alden  whipped  out  her  handker- 
chief and  waved  it  in  salutation  to  the  party.  Cochita  saw  her,  but  grimly 
smiled  and  remained  silent. 

He  knew  what  escaped  her — that  their  position  was  so  screened  by  rocks 
and  pines  that  there  was  not  one  chance  in  fifty  of  the  horsemen  observing 
the  signal,  and  it  made  little  difference  to  him  if  they  did.  The  reader  has 
already  learned  that  Willis  Gardiner,  even  with  the  aid  of  his  glass,  failed 
to  discover  the  little  party,  who,  with  unaided  vision,  saw  him  and  his 
companions.  __ 

"  Cochita,*'  said  Miss  Alden,  turning  to  their  escort,  **  yonder  are  our 
friends.     Now  I  am  sure  you  will  keep  your  pledge  and  take  us  to  them." 

**  I  should  be  happy  to  do  so,"  was  his  response,  **  but  it  is  impossible." 
Why?" 

Geronimo  and  a  large  number  of  warriors  are  near  them.  I  fear  it 
will  be  all,  if  not  more  than  your  friends  can  do,  to  save  themselves. 
If  your  safety  should  be  thrown  upon  them  in  addition,  not  one  of  you 
could  escape." 

This  was  said  so  impressively  that  the  listeners  almost  believed  it,  and  it 
filled  them  with  a  new  fear»  but  Miss  Alden  was  quick  to  rally. 

'*  Give  us  permission  to  return  and  we  will  take  the  responsibility.  It  is 
not  many  miles  to  Ton  to,  and  our  horses  are  fresh.'* 

The  wily  miscreant  shook  his  head. 
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**  It  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  succeed.  You  would  be  intercepted 
by  Geronimo  and,  as  it  is,  I  shall  have  my  hands  full  in  protecting  you  from 
him.  It  will  not  do  to  remain  here  any  longer,"  he  added,  fearing  the 
horsemen  would  discover  them  if  the  signaling  continued.  * '  I^t  us  hasten 
away  !  *' 

For  an  hour  more  they  threaded  their  way  along  the  mountainous  trail, 
until,  as  it  was  growing  dusk,  a  stop  was  made  for  the  night. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Cochita  to  remain  where  they  were  unfil  morning, 
and,  during  the  interval,  he  resolved  to  force  matters  to  an  issue,  but  that  night 
'was  destined  to  be  one  fraught  with  events  which  no  man  could  have 
foreseen. 


Chapter  XVIII. — Waiting. 

The  spot  selected  by  Cochfta  for  their  camp  was  that  which,  a  couple  of 
hours  later,  was  approached  by  Arizona  Alf  and  his  friends,  and  where  they 
saw  not  him,  but  Geronimo  himself  and  several  of  his  bucks. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Apache  sub  chief  to  remain  there,  provided 
they  were  not  disturbed  by  Geronimo  or  the  white  men. 

He  slipped  from  his  saddle  and  ran  to  help  the  ladies  dismount,  but  they 
were  on  the  ground  before  he  reached  them.  When  they  looked  around  in 
the  gathering  gloom,  they  were  relieved  to  miss  one  gruesome  sight. 

The  buck  who  had  charge  of  his  dead  comrade  tied  upon  one  of  the  stage 
horses  had  disposed  of  him  somewhere  along  the  road,  for  nothing  of  the 
body  was  seen  again.  « 

The  ponies  were  allowed  to  stand  by  themselves  in  a  small,  pocket-like 
ravine,  where  there  was  neither  water  nor  grass.  The  animals  needed  both, 
but  an  Apache  believes  his  horse  ought  to  become  as  accustomed  to  hunger 
and  thirst  as  himself. 

The  surroundings  were  so  dismal  that  Cochita  instantly  busied  himself 
with  gathering  sticks  and  boughs  with  which  to  start  a  fire,  having  pre- 
viously sent  another  of  his  men  in  quest  of  food,  for  in  a  country  like  Ari- 
zona, where  cattle  abound  by  the  hundred  thousand,  no  one  need  ever  go 
hungry,  if  he  is  not  too  conscientious  about  branded  cattle,  and  does  not  con- 
fine himself  to  mavericks,  which,  as  the  reader  knows,  are  tramp  cattle,  whose 
ownership  has  not  been  determined. 

Miss  Alden  was  standing  somewhat  apart  with  her  cousin  while  their 
escort  was  busy  with  the  fire.     Suddenly  she  caught  Mrs.  Vulman's  arm. 

**  I<ucy,"  she  whispered,  *'  I  believe  if  we  slip  back  among  those  rocks, 
behind  us  we  can  hide  until  they  look  somewhere  else,  when  we  can  make  our 
way  home." 

**  I  am  willing  to  try  it,*'  the  other  replied,  catching  the  contagion  ;  *'  but 
I  don't  believe  there  is  much  chance  of  escape.'* 

They  glanced  at  Cochita.  He  was  a  dozen  paces  distant,  on  his  knees  in 
front  of  the  wood  which  was  piled  against  the  face  of  a  rock. 

He  had  learned  the  convenience  of  lucifer  matches  when  in  the  East,  and 
drawing  one  from   a  small  rubber  safe  from  the  pocket  of  his  uniform,  he 
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scratched  it  along  the  bottom  of  the  box,  shaded  it  with  his  inclosing  hands, 
and  leaned  down  to  touch  it  to  the  dry  leaves  and  twigs. 

*'  Come  !  *'  whispered  Miss  Alden,  grasping  the  hand  of  her  cousin.  '*  We 
mustn't  wait  another  minute.'* 

They  faced  toward  the  gloom  of  the  mountains  and  moved  silently  away. 
Their  hearts  were  beating  high  with  hope,  and  they  took  five  or  six  paces, 
when  the  younger  stopped  with  a  suppressed  gasp. 

Sonietlifng  moved  directly  in  front  of  them,  and  in  the  darkness  both 
saw  the  outlines  of  an  Apache  buck  who  seemed  to  be  approaching  without 
thought  of  them. 

They  ought  to  have  known  that  the  cunning  Cochita  would  not  allow 
them  to  leave  in  the  manner  contemplated.  Without  seeming  to  do  so,  he 
had  stationed  this  fellow  behind  them  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
two  to  take  any  advantage  of  a  diversion  of  attention  on  his  part. 

It  flashed  upon  the  women  at  the  same  moment.  They  did  not  speak, 
but,  merely  pressing  each  other's  hand,  walked  forward  to  where  Cochita, 
having  started  the  fire,  had  risen  to  his  feet  and  was  calmly  contemplating 
its  progress. 

As  the  flames  spread  and  the  glare  lit  up  the  gloom,  he  stepped  back 
several  paces  and  looked  smilingly  at  the  ladies,  who  forced  themselves  to 
smile  in  return. 

*'  We  do  not  need  any  more  warmth  than  this  climate  affords,"  he  said, 
**  but  it  makes  things  look  more  cheerful,  and  it  will  help  me  to  prepare 
supper  for  you. ' ' 

**  You  are  always  very  thoughtful,"  remarked  Mrs.  Vulman,  feeling  that 
her  words  were  true  in  every  sense.  *' We  are  not  hungry,  but  food  and 
water  will  be  welcome." 

**  There  is  no  water  at  hand,  but  it  is  not  far  off,  and  I  have  ordered  one  of 
the  men  to  bring  some,  while  another  is  in  quest  of  food." 

Now  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done,  the  cousins  seated  themselves  on 
a  boulder,  within  the  circle  of  light,  while  Cochita  stood  near,  dividing  his 
attention  between  them  and  the  fire. 

When  the  latter  had  burned  for  a  few  minutes,  he  threw  more  pine 
boughs  upon  it  until  the  illumination  lit  up  the  space  for  a  distance  of  twenty 
or  thirty  feet.  Then  he  seemed  on  the  point  of  seating  himself  near  them, 
when  he  stopped,  turned  his  head  with  the  quick,  flitting  movement  of  a 
frightened  bird,  and  look:ed  off  in  the  gloom. 

His  action  and  pose  indicated  that  he  heard  something,  though  neither  of 
the  women  caught  so  much  as  the  rustle  of  a  leaf.  He  stood  thus  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  when,  from  the  point  whither  he  was  looking,  a  strap- 
ping buck  came  forward  into  the  circle  of  light. 

He  bore  the  forequarters  of  a  yearling  which  had  been  carefully 
washed  and  dressed  while  on  his  return  and  was  ready  for  the  fire.  Evi- 
dently he  had  received  instructions  from  the  leader,  which  he  had  fulfilled 
to  the  letter. 

Even  under  the  trying  circumstances,  it  was  a  treat  to  watch  the  actions 
of  Cochita.     With  his  keen  edged  knife  he  cut  off  several  thin  slices  of  the 
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juicy  meat,  and  proceeded  to  skewer  them  on  long  sticks,  which  were  held 
over  the  flames,  and  handled  so  skilfully  that  several  were  browned  to 
a  turn. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  a  second  buck  came  out  of  the  gloom,  bear- 
ing a  tin  vessel,  filled  with  cool,  clear  water.  It  was  a  source  of  wonder- 
ment as  to  where  he  had  obtained  the  cup,  which  held  fully  a  pint,  but 
without  inquiring,  the  captives  drank  from  it  and  thanked  him  for  his 
kindness. 

By  this  time  Cochita  was  ready  with  the  meal,  which  he  brought  forward 
upon  delicately  arranged  pine  twigs,  apologizing  for  the  crudeness  of  the 
accommodation,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  no  knives  or  forks  to  offer  them. 
Perforce,  they  allowed  their  fingers  to  serve  as  substitutes,  their  handker- 
chiefs answering  for  napkins. 

Despite  Cochita's  self  command,  it  was  easy  for  the  women  to  perceive 
that  he  was  nervous  over  something.  He  waited  until  they  were  through 
their  meal,  when  he  forced  himself  to  partake  of  a  small  portion,  for  which 
it  was  plain  he  did  not  care.  "* 

Mrs.  Vulman  attributed  his  restlessness  to  his  thoughts  concerning  her 
companion  and  his  resolution  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  She  would  have 
urged  Miss  Alden  to  deceive  him  to  the  fullest  extent,  had  she  not  known 
it  was  useless  to  plead  or  argue  with  her.  Nothing  could  dissuade  her  from 
following  her  conscience,  even  in  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

But  the  elder  lady  was  mistaken  in  her  suspicions.  Cochita  was  troubled 
by  two  probabilities. 

He  had  halted  at  the  spot  agreed  upon  as  the  rendezvous  for  all  the 
members  of  Geronimo's  band,  and  he  had  reason  to  look  for  their  arrival 
within  a  brief  period.  He  had  heard  the  faint  sound  of  rifle  reports  during 
the  afternoon,  and  rightly  suspected  the  fight  that  took  place  at  Duncan's 
ranch,  believing  that  all  the  family  had  fallen  victims  to  Apache  ferocity,  as 
was  the  rule  at  such  times,  though  he  wondered  that  no  glare  of  the  burning 
buildings  was  seen. 

He  dreaded  the  coming  of  Geronimo,  for,  as  has  been  intimated,  he  fore- 
saw trouble  with  the  terrible  leader  when  he  should  learn  of  Cochita's  inten- 
tion regarding  the  captives  ;  but  the  younger  hostile  had  braced  himself  for 
the  quarrel  that  must  inevitably  come. 

In  addition  to  this  he  felt  misgivings  regarding  the  four  horsemen  whom 
he  had  seen  in  the  distance.  He  knew  as  well  as  did  the  prisoners  who 
they  were,  and  was  aware  that  two  of  them  were  experienced  Indian  cam- 
paigners, and  that  they  were  likely  to  turn  up  at  any  moment.  He  had  his 
scouts  out,  and  could  flee  at  the  first  warning  of  danger,  but  such  precaution 
would  not  avail  against  Geronimo,  and  that  redoubtable  leader  put  in  an 
appearance  promptly  on  time. 


Chapter  XIX.— An  Aboriginai,  Wooing. 

Whbn  a  half  hour  had  passed  without  any  alarm  from  the  outlying  scouts 
and  nothing  was  seen  or  heard  from  Geronimo,  Cochita's  restlessness  sub- 
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sided.  He  believed  he  and  his  little  company  were  so  well  concealed  in  the 
mountain  recesses  that  the  rescue  party  would  not  be  able  to  find  them  dur- 
ing the  darkness,  though  the  morrow  might  have  a  different  story  to  tell. 

As  for  Geroninio,  it  looked  as  if  he  had  been  detained  by  the  affair  at 
Duncan's  ranch.  Cochita  even  hoped  that  the  leader,  having  been  checked, 
was  waiting  for  night  in  which  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  buildings 
and  the  massacre  of  the  inmates. 

Such  being  his  conclusions,  he  came  over  and  sat  down  on  a  boulder  at 
the  feet  of  Miss  Alden  and  her  cousin.  He  placed  himself  nearer  the 
younger  lady,  who  instinctively  felt  the  trial  was  coming. 

Nothing  could  have  surpassed  the  coolness  and  courteous  self  possession 
of  the  miscreant,  who,  with  his  cap  doffed,  looked  smilingly  at  her. 

'*  I  hope,"  said  he,  in  his  modulated  voice,  **that  before  this  time 
tomorrow,  you  will  be  with  your  friends  at  home. '  * 

**  That  is  my  prayer,  and,  Cochita,  I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  you  for 
your  kindness  ;  but  for  you  we  should  have  been  slain  long  ago." 

'*  I  fear  you   speak  the  truth,"  he  said,  willing  now  to  receive  full  credit 
for  his  efforts  in  their  behalf  ;  **  but  the  greatest  danger  is  yet  before  us." 

**  It  will  not  be  too  great  for  you  to  overcome,"  she  said,  with  engaging 
frankness,  while  her  cousin  listened  attentively,  leaving  to  the  jounger  lady 
the  task  of  continuing  the  conversation. 

Cochita  raised  himself  to  a  sitting  posture  and  fixed  his  black  eyes  upon 
her  with  a  piercing  expression. 

**  It  depends  not  upon  me,  but  upon  you,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  unmind- 
ful of  the  presence  of  the  third  party  at  their  interview. 

**  I  do  not  understand  you." 

**I  will  make  it  clear.  Gerouimo  is  at  the  head  of  the  Warm  Spring 
branch  of  the  Apaches.  His  authorityfs  superior  to  mine.  I  cannot  gainsay 
him." 

This  did  not  agree  with  what  Cochita  had  said  before  about  his  intention 
of  compelling  the  old  chief  to  return  to  the  reservation,  but  Miss  Alden 
chose  to  ignore  it,  and  played  her  part  with  exquisite  tact. 

"And  yet  he  is  not  so  chivalrous  to  helpless  women  nor  so  brave  as 
Cochita." 

The  wretch  felt  this  compliment,  but  it  only  fanned  the  flame  that  was 
burning  in  his  breast. 

*'  You  speak  too  partially  of  me.  I  am  not  afraid  of  Geroniuio,  but  all 
his  men  are  with  him,  and  what  shall  I  do  if  he  declares  that  you  and  Mrs. 
Vulman  must  die  ?  " 

**  Is  there  no  way  of  saving  us  from  his  fury?  " 

*  *  Yes  ;  one  way.  * ' 

**What  is  that?" 

•'  If  I  tell  him  you  are  my  promised  wife,"  said  Cochita,  unable  to  hide 
the  eager  tremor  in  his  voice,  "  he  will  not  dare  lay  a  finger  on  either  of  you." 

Miss  Alden  was  prepared  for  this,  but  pretended  she  was  not.  She  uttered 
a  slight  gasp,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  as  if  overcome  with 
emotion. 
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Had  the  two  been  alone,  the  aboriginal  wooer  would  have  sought  posses- 
sion of  her  hand  and  pressed  his  suit  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  nature,  but  he 
could  not  wholly  ignore  the  presence  of  the  elder  woman,  who  sat  motionless 
beside  her  cousin  and  kept  her  eyes  upon  his  countenance. 

Cochita  may  have  yearned  to  say  the  many  things  that  were  in  his  mind, 
but  he  remained  mute  and  waited  for  her  to  speak. 

She  seemed  to  exert  herself  to  rally,  and  finally  removed  her  hands. 
Now  was  the  opportunity  for  her  to  press  her  plan  of  campaign. 

'*  Cochita,  you  have  lived  among  my  people  long  enough  to  know  that  a 
lady,  when  thus  addressed,  is  always  given  time  in  which  to  make  up  her 
mind." 

But  he  was  prepared  for  something  of  the  kind. 

* '  And  such  should  be  your  privilege,  did  the  circumstances  permit,  which 
I  am  sorry  to  say  they  do  not." 

*' And  why  not?" 

*  *  Have  I  not  explained  that  the  life  of  yourself  and  Mrs.  Vulman  (for  I 
include  both  in  the  conditions)  depends  upon  the  answer  I  can  give  Geronimo  ? 
If  I  tell  him  you  are  my  promised  wife,  he  will  not  dare  to  harm  either." 

**  Suppose  you  tell  him  that  you  expect  me  to  be  your  promised  wife  ? " 

Cochita  sadly  shook  his  head. 

"That  will  not  satisfy  the  chief,  .who  is  cruel.  I  must  have  your 
promise.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  become  my  wife  now,  for  that  is  impossible, 
since  there  is  no  one  within  call  who  can  join  us  ;  but  if  you  will  promise  to 
accept  my  suit,  say  a  week  from  now,  I  will  go  back  to  the  reservation, 
taking  all  the  men  I  can  with  me,  and  pledge  you  that  I  will  never  lift  my 
hand  again  against  any  one  of  your  race.  I  will  make  you  a  good  husband, 
and  be  devoted  to  you  forever.     You  have  only  to  say  *  yes.'  " 

There  it  was,  the  very  crisis  that  Mrs.  Vulman  had  foreseen,  forced  upon 
her  cousin,  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  interview.  Miss  Alden's  effort  to 
stave  it  off  was  vain.     It  must  be  met. 

Mrs.  Vulman  could  not  contain  herself.  She  fidgeted  in  her  seat,  and, 
in  her  impatience,  broke  her  resolution  of  having  nothing  to  say  during  the 
singular  interview. 

"  Miss  Alden,  why  do  you  hesitate?    Say  *  yes,*  as  Cochita  wishes." 

The  young  lady  looked  at  her  cousin,  whose  eyes  flashed  in  the  firelight. 
She  understood  her  meaning,  and  the  temptation  was  strong,  but  her  tender 
conscience  would  not  be  hushed.  The  most  that  it  would  permit  her  to  do 
was  to  strive  for  more  time. 

"It  is  cruel  in  you  thus  to  force  me,  Cochita.  You  forget  your 
chivalry." 

"  Only  because  I  am  compelled  to.  If  I  loved  you  less,  I  should  give  you 
all  the  time  you  wish — a  week,  a  month,  a  year,  if  need  be — but  Geronimo  is 
liable  to  arrive  at  any  moment  and  I  must  tell  him  the  truth." 

"  Do  you  hesitate  to  deceive  him?  "  asked  the  young  woman,  willing  in 
her  distress  to  shift  the  falsehood  upon  the  shoulders  of  her  abominated 
suitor. 

"  I  am  sure  you  forget  when  you  ask  me  that  question."  replied  Cochita, 
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as  if  deeply  wounded.  "One  of  the  virtues  I  learned  from  your  people  was 
that  never,  under  any  circumstances,  is  a  falsehood  justifiable.  I  would  die 
rather  than  utter  that  which  has  even  the  appearance  of  not  being  true." 

As  a  specimen  of  monumental  lying,  this  declaration  of  -Cochita  was 
entitled  to  the  honors.  It  was  unique  and  unsurpassable  in  its  way,  and  Miss 
Alden  knew  it,  though  it  was  not  good  policy  for  her  to  express  her  views 
on  that  point. 

But  you  can  give  me  a  little  time,"  she  persisted,  in  her  desperation. 
Wait,  at  least,  until  tomorrow." 

**  If  you  will  name  the  hour  when  Geronimo  will  arrive,  I  will  be  glad  to 
wait  until  just  before  that  period,  but  I  am  expecting  him  every  minute, 
and  when  he  assures  me  that  neither  of  you  shall  be  spared,  will  you 
blame  me?  " 

**  No;  we  cannot  do  that." 

"And  it  will  be  too  late  to  save  you,"  added  Cochita  impressively. 
Then  a  sudden  flash  of  jealousy  shot  through  his  breast. 

"  Is  your  hand  promised  to  another?  "  he  asked,  fixing  his  serpent-like 
eyes  upon  her,  as  if  they  would  pierce  her  through. 

**  You  have  no  right  to  ask  that  question.  You  are  forgetting  yourself," 
she  replied,  with  dignity. 

Her  words  were  equivalent  to  an  aflSrmative  answer,  and  the  breast  of 
the  Apache  became  a  seething  fire.  He  would  have  forgotten  himself  and 
said  that  which  he  must  have  regretted,  but  at  that  moment  a  figure  strode 
out  of  the  gloom  into  the  glare  of  the  camp  fire  and  halted  scarce  six  paces 
away.  His  shoulders  were  wrapped  about  with  a  blanket  and  he  held  a 
Winchester  in  one  hand. 

It  needed  not  the  shadowy  glimpses  of  other  forms  behind  him  for  the 
women  to  recognize  the  Warm  Spring  leader. 

"There  he  is  !"  said  Cochita,  in  an  undertone;  "that  is  Geronimo. 
What  answer  shall  I  give  him  ?  " 

"  Wait  until  later  in  the  evening,"  she  firmly  responded.  "  I  do  not 
reply  one  way  or  the  other  now." 

**  Then  I  cannot  save  yon,"  said  Cochita  turning  toward  his  chief. 


Chapter  XX. — The  Quarrei*. 

Cochita  was  not  honest  in  his  declaration.  Miss  Alden  was  in  no  more 
danger  from  Geronimo  as  a  simple  captive  than  she  was  as  the  promised 
wife  of  the  sub  chief.  It  was  a  subterfuge  on  his  part  to  force  an  acceptance 
from  her. 

Besides,  he  was  a  past  master  in  lying  and  felt  no  more  hesitation  in 
misleading  the  chief  than  in  deceiving  a  white  enemy.  Since  the  leader 
could  scarcely  speak  English,  the  language  used  by  the  two  was  Apache,  of 
which  neither  of  the  women  understood  a  word. 

Geronimo  was  in  a  particularly  ugly  mood.  He  had  not  met  with  bis 
accustomed  success  on  the  raid.  His  attack  upon  Duncan's  ranch  that 
afternoon  resulted  in  a  disastrous  repulse,  and  he  felt  savage  and  revengeful. 
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Woe  to  the  white  man,  woman  or  child  who  should  fall  into  his  clutches 
while  this  mood  was  upon  him. 

Befor<b  he  advanced  from  the  gloom  into  the  firelight,  he  observed  the 
captives  seatedjon  the  boulder,  with  Cpchita  earnestly  talking  with  them  in 
their  own  language,  and  the  sight  added  to  his  fury. 

It  is  known  that  the  leader  of  the  Warm  Spring  Indians  had  little  liking 
for  the  more  brilliant  Cochita.  He  was  angered  when  he  went  East  to  learn 
the  ways  of  civilization,  and  Geronimo  made  more  than  one  threat  of  killing 
him  if  he  ever  returned  to  his  tribe  with  his  new  fangled  ideas. 

Undoubtedly  he  would  have  carried  out  this  threat,  had  not  Cochita  flung 
aside  his  civilization  like  a  worn  garment,  and  become  as  fierce  a  savage  as 
the  m6st  ferocious  of  the  hostiles.  The  outrages  of  which  he  was  guilty  on 
the  raid  which  almost  immediately  followed  his  return  to  Arizona  rehabili- 
tated him  among  the  fiercest  of  the  Apaches  and  closed  the  mouth  of 
Geronimo. 

All  the  same,  the  latter  disliked  and  distrusted  htm.  Probably  a  feeling 
of  jealousy  was  at  the  bottom  of  this,  for  he  saw  the  growing  influence  of  his 
younger  rival,  whom  he  would  be  glad  to  quench  on  the  first  opportunity, 
and  of  this  feeling  none  was  more  vividly  aware  than  Cochita  himself,  as  he 
strode  forward  to  meet  the  chieftain  when  he  came  out  of  the  gloom  into  the 
light  of  the  camp  fire. 

As  Cochita  advanced,  he  made  his  usual  military  salute,  and  Geronimo 
could  not  conceal  his  surprise. upon  observing  the  uniform  in  which  he  was 
arrayed. 

**  What  does  that  mean  ?  '*  he  asked,  running  his  eyes  from  the  other's 
head  to  his  feet. 

And  then  Cochita  proudly  told  the  fearful  story  of  how  he  had  slain 
lyieutenant  Stanton  and  taken  his  clothing  from  him.  His  account  was 
truthful,  excepting  that  he  pictured  their  encounter  as  a  fierce  hand  to  hand 
one,  but  with  the  issue  never  in  doubt.     He  added  : 

**  It  was  Lieutenant  Stanton  who  did  so  much  to  check  our  last  raid.  I 
told  you  I  would  remember  him  for  that,  and  have  I  not  done  so  ?  " 

**  Humph  ! "  growled  the  chieftain.  **  You  look  like  a  civilized  Apache. 
You  will  please  the  white  squaws  in  that  dress,"  and  he  glanced  significantly 
toward  the  women  sitting  on  the  boulder,  who  were  earnestly  watching 
the  two  leaders. 

**  I  cannot  help  that.  I  have  struck  as  hard  blows  against  the  whites  as 
Geronimo  did  at  my  age,  and  shall  do  as  much  as  he  when  I  have  seen  as 
many  years.'' 

**  Is  the  slaying  of  Lieutenant  Stanton  all  that  you  have  done  today  ?  " 

**  No.  We  burned  a  ranch  near  the  Gila,  shot  the  two  men  and  their 
wives,  and  held  up  the  stage  on  the  road  from  Catalpa  to  Tonto.  There  it 
was  that  one  of  our  men  fell,  but  the  driver  was  killed." 

'*  Were  there  no  passengers  ?  " 

**  Two  women,  who  are  our  prisoners." 

Geronimo  glanced  at  the  couple,  and  his  hard  face  became  still  harder. 

**  Why  were  they  not  served  as  was  the  driver  ?  " 
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**  One  of  them  is  my  promised  wife,"  promptly  responded  Cochita,  in 
violation  of  what  he  had  said  to  the  young  lady  herself. 

Meanwhile,  the  remaining  bucks  came  forward  into  the  light  of  the  camp 
fire  and  listened  closely  tq  the  conversation,  while  Mrs.  Vulman  and  her 
cousin  needed  no  interpretation  of  the  words  to  understand  that  a  crisis  was 
fast  approaching. 

The  face  of  the  Apache  leader  became  like  a  thundercloud.  If  he  had 
suspected  the  state  of  affairs,  he  showed  no  signs  of  it,  until  the  defiant 
avowal  was  made  to  his  face. 

There  were  several  causes  for  his  auger.  First  of  all,  he  felt  a  natural 
repugnance  at  the  thought  of  any  of  his  race  marrying  a  Caucasian,  the  most 
detestable  being,  in  his  eyes,  that  can  be  imagined.  Besides,  Cochita, 
naturally  enough,  had  been  a  favorite  among  the  young  females  of  his  tribe, 
and,  in  accordance  with  his  nature,  had  paid  attentive  court  to  several. 

One  of  these  was  Arliton,  the  pretty  daughter  of  another  sub  chief, 
Marakwa,  who  lost  his  life  on  the  raid  to  which  the  young  man  had  just 
alluded. 

The  common  expectation  among  the  Warm  Spring  Apaches  was  that  the 
two  would  wed,  and  Cochita  had  never  sought  to  remove  the  impression. 

"What  of  Arliton?"  asked  the  savage  Geronimo.  **  Shall  she  be  left 
to  pine  in  her  lodge  because  of  your  unfaithfulness?  " 

**  I  never  promised  to  marry  Arliton,"  asserted  Cochita,  thereby  uttering 
another  falsehood,  for  he  had  plighted  his  troth  to  her. 

**It  is  a  lie!"  thundered  Geronimo.  **  You  wish  to  marry  the  white 
squaw  and  to  go  and  live  with  her  people.  *  * 

**  That  is  a  lie  !  "  replied  the  daring  Cochita,  whose  temper  was  as  quick 
as  the.  leader's.  "  She  has  promised  to  go  with  me  and  live  among  my 
people,  where  I  shall  stay  till- 1  die." 

**  And  become  a  good  Indian  !  "  sneered  Geronimo.  **  Will  you  go  on 
any  more  raids  when  the  whites  trea^  us  as  dogs?  " 

•*  I  shall  be  Cochita,"  was  the  proud  reply,  '*and  permit  no  man,  be  he 
a  pale  face  or  a  red  face — be  he  simple  warrior  or  the  head  of  the  Warm 
Spring  Apaches,  to  treat  me  as  a  dog." 

These  were  brave  words  to  throw  into  the  face  of  Geronimo,  who,  none 
the  less  courageous,  never  displayed  a  lack  of  shrewdness. 

Without  removing  his  eyes  from  the  face  of  Cochita,  he  saw  from  little 
signs  among  the  bucks  standing  round  that  the  young  man  had  the  sym- 
pathy of  some  of  them.  An  open  rupture  at  this  point,  where  it  was  itidis- 
pensable  that  they  should  stick  together  till  the  foray  was  over,  was  likely 
to  involve  all  in  overwhelming  disaster,  and  this  fact  intensified  his  hatred 
of  the  young  man,  though  he  was  compelled  to  dissemble  for  the  time. 

"  If  you  are  a  true  Apache,  prove  it  by  shooting  the  two  women  sitting 
there." 

**  Let  Geronimo  show  his  red  blood  by  first  shooting  his  wife." 

"  She  is  not  a  white  squaw.  I  should  never  allow  such  to  enter  my 
lodge." 

* '  I  met  this  woman  in  the  homes  of  the  white  people.    We  loved  each 
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other  when  we  first  met.    She  promised  to  become  my  wife,  and  was  on  her 
way  here  to  keep  her  promise,  when  I  met  her." 

Evidently  Cochita  was  less  opposed  than  Miss  Alden  to  drawing  a 
long  bow. 

Much  as  he  detested  the  fact,  Geronimo  saw  it  would  not  do  to  proceed 
to  extremes  at  this  juncture,  but  he  could  not  conceal  his  indignant 
disgust. 

**  Then  take  her  from  my  sight  !  I  suppose  you  will  marry  them  both. 
Leave  this  place,  where  we  were  to  meet,  and  agree  upon  the  morrow's 
work  !  ** 

And  the  leader  turned  bis  back  and  faced  the  other  way,  as  if  he  could 
not  trust  himself  to  look  upon  the  hateful  scene. 

Cochita  exulted  in  his  heart,  for  his  triumph  was  greater  than  he 
expected.  He  had  carried  his  point,  and  like  a  wise  man,  he  refrained  from 
going  too  far. 

His  defiant  front,  backed  by  the  sympathy  of  a  number  of  bucks,  had 
won  the  day. 

Without  replying  to  Geronimo,  he  walked  to  where  the  cousins  were 
seated,  only  dimly  comprehending  what  had  passed  between  the  two. 

**  He  is  very  angry,'*  he  said.  **  It  will  not  do  for  us  to  remain  in  his 
presence,  for  he  has  declared  you  both  shall  be  killed.  I^et  us  go  while  it  is 
safe  to  do  so." 

Wondering  what  the  full  meaning  of  all- this  could  be,  Mrs.  Vulman  and 
Miss  Alden  rose  from  the  boulder  without  a  word  and  walked  away  under 
his  escort,  and  strange  to  say,  most  of  the  Apaches  bore  them  company. 


Chapter  XXI.— The  Pledge. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  when  Arizona  Alf  and  his  friends  stole  near 
some  time  later  to  gain  a  view  of  the  camp  where  this  quarrel  had  taken 
place,  they  saw  only  Geronimo  and  four  others  near  the  blaze,  smoking 
their  pipes,  the  leader  wrapped  in  gloomy  thought. 

His  scouts  were  out,  but  as  has  been  shown,  two  of  them  had  met  with 
mishap  and  the  third  was  doomed  soon  to  be  overtaken  by  a  similar 
misfortune. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  meditations  of  the  savage  Geronimo  were  of 
a  nature  that  gnawed  his  heart  to  the  core.  He  had  been  defied  to  his  face, 
and  when  the  man  who  did  it  walked  off  with  the  two  women  under  his 
escort,  he  was  accompanied  by  most  of  the  party. 

If  this  were  permitted  to  go  on,  Geronimo  might  as  well  resign  his 
hereditary  honor  as  the  head  and  front  of  the  Warm  Spring  branch  of  the 
Apache  Indians — resign  it  to  this  doll  faced  upstart,  who,  after  living  for 
more  than  a  year  among  the  white  people,  had  dared  to  declare  that  he  meant 
to  marry  one  of  them,  despite  his  engagement  to  Arliton,  daughter  of  the 
brave  and  true  Marakwa. 

No  one  who  has  ever  met  Gieronimo  will  charge  him  with  possessing  an 
amiable  temper,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  was  ever  in  uglier  mood 
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than  when  seated  by  the  camp  fire  in  the  Mogollen  Mountains,  smoking  his 
pipe  and  reflecting  upon  the  interview  with  Cochita. 

'*  The  longer  he  meditated  the  angrier  he  grew,  until  his  temper  finally 
reached  the  point  that  it  became  irrestrainable.  He  would  not  be  flouted 
thus  to  the  face.  He  would  call  Cochita  to  account.  He  would  drive  his  knife 
into  his  heart  and  then  shoot  the  women,  one  after  the  other,  and,  if  a 
single  buck  dared  to  question  him,  he  would  serve  him  as  he  had  served 
Cochita. 

If  Geronimo  expected  to  retain  discipline  and  his  prestige,  no  time  was  to 
be  lost.  Fired  with  the  resolve,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  as  has  already  been 
told,  and  set  out  for  the  camp  of  Cochita  and  his  party,  which  was  at  no 
great  distance. 

Could  Cochita  have  had  his  choice,  he  would  have  preferred  that  none  of 
the  bucks  should  come  with  him  to  the  new  pamp,  for  their  presence  handi- 
capped his  action.  His  purpose  was  to  secure  the  pledge  from  Miss  Alden, 
as  he  was  confident  he  could  do,  and  then  set  out  to  take  her  to  her  home. 

His  assurance  and  nerve  were  again  proven  by  the  fact  that  he  must  have 
known  that  inquiries  would  soon  be  set  on  foot  concerning  the  death  of 
lyieutenant  Stanton,  with  the  certainty  that  it  would  be  brought  home  to 
him,  for  too  many  white  people  had  seen  him  in  the  uniform  of  the  unfortu- 
nate officer. 

He  dared  not  attempt  to  leave  the  party  with  the  women  in  his  charge. 
Some  of  the  bucks  would  be  sure  to  follow  and  kill  them  all.  Although 
they  had  accompanied  him  to  this  place,  they  had  not  cast  off  their  allegiance 
to  Geronimo,  and  had  a  conflict  taken  place  between  him  and  Cochita,  it 
is  probable  the  majority  would  have  sided  with  the  veteran  leader. 

Why,  then,  did  the  party  follow  the  younger  chief?  Mainly  because  the 
camp  which  he  had  selected  was  preferable  to  the  one  where  they  had 
arranged  to  rendezvous,  for  it  contained  both  grass  and  water.  Their  ponies 
were  turned  loose,  where  they  could  help  themselves,  while  a  new  fire  was 
started,  and  another  of  the  bucks,  who  had  shot  a  young  cow,  half  broiled 
the  meat,  upon  which  he  and  his  companions  feasted. 

The  women,  having  eaten,  did  not  partake.  They  dreaded  the  presence 
of  so  many  of  the  Apaches,  the  number,  including  Cochita,  being  nine,  and 
seating  themselves  as  far  removed  from  them  as  they  dared,  they  sat  down 
side  by  side,  furtively  watching  and  fearing  that  at  any  moment  an  outbreak 
would  come. 

Cochita  kept  near,  but  for  a  time  was  compelled  to  give  his  attention  to 
the  bucks,  who  were  feasting  and  smoking. 

Truth  to  tell,  he  was  uneasy  over  the  quarrel  with  Geronimo.  No  one 
knew  the  merciless  savage  better  than  he,  and  though  he  had  subsided  in  a 
pet  with  a  few  of  his  bucks,  he  would  not  content  himself  with  idleness.  He 
would  soon  rouse  himself  and  force  the  issue,  with  the  result  almost  certain 
to  be  against  Cochita. 

The  latter  resolved  to  be  more  conciliatory  to  the  leader  if  he  rejoined 
him,  though  the  sub  chief  was  as  ready  as  before  tt)  fight  to  the  death  in  the 
defense  of  her  whom  he  expected  to  make  his  wife. 
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When  matters  had  somewhat  quieted,  Cochita  agaiu  sought  the  company 
of  the  cousins. 

**  Are  we  don^with  Geronimo?"  asked  Miss  Alden,  the  moment  he  had 
seated  himself. 

*•  I  wish  I  could  believe  so,  but  we  shall  soon  see  him  again.'* 

'*Why?'' 

''He  and  I  had  a  violent  quarrel.  He  insisted  upon  slaying  you  and 
Mrs.  Vulman,  and  I  told  him  I  would  defend  you  to  the  death,  because  you 
were  my  promised  wife.  At  that  he  became  furious,  as  you  may  have  noticed, 
and  told  me  to  be  gone  with  you  both  that  he  might  not  see  your  faces,  and 
I  came  away." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  Cochita's  statement  was  substantially  accurate, 
for  the  reason  that  he  had  nothing  to  accomplish  by  making  it  otherwise, 

**  Then  j'ou  did  as  I  suggested,**  said  Miss  Alden,  with  a  smile. 

'*  Yes,  I  was  so  distressed  by  your  danger,  and  I  could  save  your  life  in 
no  other  way,  but  it  w^as  on  the  condition  I  made  with  myself  that  you 
would  make  good  the  untruth  I  told  him.** 

**  Is  the  necessity  imminent  for  doing  that?** 

**  It  could  not  be  more  so.  He  will  be  here  shortly,  and  you  will  have  to 
give  me  the  assurance,  or,  much  as  I  regret  to  do  so,  I  shall  withdraw  my 
defense  of  you.*' 

'  *  What  does  that  mean  ?  *  * 

**  It  means  the  end,"  replied  Cochita,  whose  heart  seemed  to  be  oppressed 
with  an  insupportable  grief.  **I  have  gone  further  than  I  intended,  and 
when  Geronimo  rejoins  us,  as  he  is  sure  to  do,  he  shall  know  the  truth.  It 
now  rests  with  you." 

Miss  Alden  did  not  speak.  She  reflected  that  she  still  had  her  revolver 
in  the  pocket  of  her  dress,  and  if  the  crisis  came,  as  Mrs.  Vulman  was  sure 
it  would,  she  could  appeal,  as  a  last  resort,  to  the  friendship  of  that  weapon. 

She  sat  silent,  debating  with  herself  whether  she  could  do  what  her 
cousin  insisted  she  should  do,  when  one  of  the  bucks,  who  had  just  com- 
pleted his  feasting,  and  was  in  the  act  of  lighting  his  pipe,  pronounced  the 
name  of  the  young  sub  chief,  who  hastened  to  his  side. 

He  remained  several  minutes,  the  two  being  joined  by  a  couple  of 
others,  who  seemed  considerably  stirred  up  over  something.  The  trut..^  was 
they  were  uneasy  over  the  quarrel  with  Geronimo,  and  were  considering  the 
best  way  of  placating  the  old  fellow,  when,  in  the  midst  of  their  discussion, 
the  savage  chieftain  strode  among  them. 

One  glance  at  his  threatening  face  revealed  his  furious  mood.  Knowing 
that  the  crisis  was  at  hand,  Cochita  hurried  across  the  intervening  space  to 
where  the  two  w^omen  were  seated. 

He  saw  that  the  head  of  the  younger  was  resting  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
elder,  who  supported  her  by  passing  her  arm  around  her  waist.  The  face 
was  bent  forward,  with  the  rim  of  her  hat  hiding  most  of  the  features. 

There  was  no  feeling  of  pity  in  the  heart  of  the  young  Apache,  but  it 
was  politic  to  be  considerate,  even  when  such  desperate  haste  was  required. 
Doffing  his  cap  as  before,  he  leaned  over  and  said  in  a  low  voice  : 
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*'  Miss  Alden,  I  must  have  your  answer  at  once.    Your  life  and  that  of 
your  cousin  is  hanging  in  the  balance.  *  * 
**  I  am  ready/'  was  the  faint  reply. 
**  What  is  it  then? **  asked  Cochita,  tremulous  with  hope. 

**  I  have  your  promise  that  you  will  become  my  wife  if  I  deliver  you  out 
of  your  peril  and  restore  you  to  your  friends?  " 

*  *  You  have  my  promise  !  * '  was  the  astounding  reply. 

It  was  enough,  and  Cochita  whirled  about,  prepared  to  defend  the 
captives  to  the  last  extremity. 


Chapter  XXII. -^hjJ  Flight. 

It  may  oe  repeated  that  Geronimo  was  one  of  the  most  cunning  of  his 
race.  Holding  an  unspeakable  hatred  of  the  white  men,  he  knew  how  to 
dissemble  and  to  bide  his  time  for  striking  his  savage  blows,  which,  sad  to 
say,  in  accordance  with  the  law  from  time  immemorial,  fell  mainly  upon  the 
defenseless  and  innocent. 

As  a  result  of  his  fierce  meditations,  while  sitting  by  the  first  camp  fire, 
he  determined  to  force  the  quarrel  between  himself  and  Cochita  to  an 
issue. 

It  has  been  shown  that  he  believed  it  had  become  a  question  of  self 
preservation,  so  to  speaks  Either  he  or  the  sub  chief  must  rule  supreme, 
and  the  elder  would  never  surrender  the  leadership  except  with  his  life. 

But  he  had  not  failed  to  note  the  ominous  signs  of  sympathy  with  Cochita 
by  many  of  the  bucks.  That  he  had  mistaken  their  full  purport  was  not 
yet  manifest  to  him. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  sure  of  the  delicate  ground  before 
he  stepped  upon  it,  and  this  he  proceeded  to  do  with  a  skill  that  was 
consummate  in  its  way. 

When  he  appeared  at  the  second  camp  he  ignored  his  quarrel  with 
Cochita,  and  acted  as  if  it  had  no  significance.  He  immediately  called  his 
bucks  around  him  for  consultation  as  to  what  should  be  the  line  of  campaign 
for  the  morrow,  or  possibly  for  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

One  fact  was  manifest  to  all.  Although  many  outrages  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  much  damage  done  by  the  Apaches,  they  had  suffered  more 
severely  than  on  their  previous  raids.  It  was  known  that  five  of  their  best 
men  had  been  killed,  although  they  were  still  unaware  of  the  two  scouts  that 
had  been  slain  by  Arizona  Alf  within  the  previous  hour. 

*'This,"  said  Geronimo,  in  his  own  tongue,  **  is  a  great  misfortune  and 
the  result  of  our  dividing  up  into  two  or  three  parties.  From  this  time 
forward,  we  keep  together,  unless  we  become  so  hard  pressed  that  we  are 
forced  to  separate  for  a  time. '  * 

The  wisdom  of  this  was  manifest,  and  as  he  looked  around  in  the  coppery 
faces  of  his  followers,  there  was  a  general  nodding  of  heads  and  grunts  of 
assent. 

*'  The  white  cavalry  are  in  the  field,  but  we  care  nothing  for  them.    From 
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this  camp  we  shall  push  southward  to  the  Gila.  You  all  know  the  mountain 
ranges  that  foHow  the  northern  bank  of  that  river.  We  have  been  among 
them  before.  The  cavalry  cannot  follow  us  far  into  them.  If  they  do,  we 
will  break  up  and  come  together  at  the  spring  on  the  southern  side,  where 
we  rendezvoused  two  j'ears  ago,  after  the  cavalry  gave  up  and  went  back  to 
Fort  McDowell. '  * 

The  countenances  turned  toward  the  leader  spoke  their  approval  of  his 
plans. 

**  Between  us  and  the  Gila,"  he  continued,  **are  many  ranches.  They 
will  know  nothing  of  our  coming  until  we  arrive.  The  cavalry  will  be  so 
far  behind  us  that  we  need  give  them  no  thought." 

The  faces  of  the  dusky  demons  glowed  at  the  picture.  It  was  their 
delight,  their  exquisite  joy,  to  charge  down  upon  the  unprepared  ranchmen, 
slay  and  burn,  and  then  gallop  off  again  like  the  whirlwind. 

They  had  done  it  many  a  time  before,  and  that  very  day  had  brought 
them  some  of  the  keen  enjoyment  of  murdering  those  who  were  unable  to 
'defend  themselves. 

And  now  the  wily  chieftain  played  his  trump  card.  Glancing  from  face 
to  face,  he  asked,  in  a  thunderous  voice  : 

**  Who  shall  lead  you,  Geronimo  or  Cochita?  " 

**  Geronimo  !     None  but  Geronimo  !  "  was  the  instant  response. 

Cochita  was  as  shrewd  as  the  veteran.  Suspecting  something  of  the 
kind  was  coming,  he  had  placed  himself  directly  in  front.of  the  leader,  upon 
whose  lips  the  demand  was  still  throbbing,  when  he  led  in  the  response. 
He  was  the  first  to  reply,  and  he  repeated  the  name  of  the  old  miscreant 
after  the  others  had  ceased,  displaying  an  ardor  that  deceived  all  except 
Geronimo  himself. 

*'  What  shall  be  done  with  our  prisoners?  "  asked  the  chieftain.  **  Shall 
we  burden  ourselves  with  their  care  and  lose  the  lives  of  our  best  warriors 
because  Cochita  wishes  to  break  the  heart  of  Arliton,  daughter  of  Marakwa, 
by  taking  one  of  the  pale  faces  to  share  his  wigwam  as  his  wife,  and  show 
the  Apaches  how  much  better  it  is  to  follow  the  ways  and  fashions  of  the 
white  people?" 

**  We  will  kill  them  !  We  will  kill  all  the  white  people  !  We  shall  not 
spare  woman  or  child  ! " 

Undeterred  by  these  frightful  threats,  Cochita  braced  himself  for  the 
encounter,  which  would  have  been  precipitated  within  the  following  minute, 
but  for  one  of  those  strange  interferences  which  looked  as  if  fate  was  deter- 
mined to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  lives  of  the  hapless  ones. 

It  was  at  this  climax  in  the  situation  that  Willis  Gardiner,  much  against 
bis  will  and  contrary  to  the  instructions  of  Arizona  Alf,  was  forced  to 
discharge  his  revolver  in  the  face  of  the  Apache  scout  who  was  creeping 
over  the  top  of  the  flat  rock  to  attack  him. 

The  necessity  looked  like  a  crowning  misfortune,  but,  coming  as  it  did, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  it  saved  the  life  of  her  who  was  dearer  than  all 
the  world  to  him. 

The  explosion  of  a  bomb  among  the  group  of  Apaches  could  not  have 
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caused  greater  consternation.  The  shot  came  from  a  point  but  little  removed 
from  the  camp,  and  to  the  raiders  meant  that  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  or 
frontiersmen  were  almost  upon  them. 

Probably  there  was  not  one  among  the  party  who  did  not  expect  to  hear 
a  volley  fired  the  next  moment,  and  more  than  one  buck  dodged  his  head 
in  the  instinctive  effort  to  escape  the  hurtling  bullets,  while  all  dashed 
headlong  to  cover,  not  knowing  at  first  whether  they  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  regain  their  ponies  before  plunging  deeper  into  the  mountains. 

Cochita  was  no  less  surprised  than  the  others.  He  made  a  start  to  join 
the  stampede,  but  had  hardly  done  so  when  he  recalled  the  two  women 
under  his  charge.  He  turned  and  saw  that  they  had  risen  to  their  feet, 
astonished  and  frightened  by  the  occurrence,  which  they  did  not  understand. 

He  ran  toward  them  and  seized  the  hand  of  Miss  Alden. 

'•Come  with  me,  quick,  or  we  are  lost!"  he  cried,  showing  more 
excitement  than  they  had  ever  before  seen  in  him. 

*'  Who  are  they?  "  asked  Mrs.  Vulman,  who  naturally  thought  that  any 
persons  from  whom  the  Apaches  would  flee  must  be  friends  of  her  and  her' 
companion. 

She  hung  back,  while  Miss  Alden  wished  to  do  the  same,  and  would  have 
done  so,  but  for  the  iron  fingers  of  Cochita,  which  closed  around  her  own  like 
a  vise. 

**  They  are  our  friends,**  went  on  the  older  one.    *'  Let  us  remain  to  meet  . 
them '' 

Cochita  became  a  flaming  demon  on  the  instant.  Dropping  the  hand  of 
the  girl,  he  leaped  toward  Mrs.  Vulman,  drawing  his  revolver  as  he  did  so. 
Thrusting  the  muzzle  into  her  face,  he  said  : 

*  *  If  you  delay  one  second  I  will  shoot  you  !  ' ' 

Miss  Alden  uttered  a  faint  cry,  and  still  clinging  to  her  cousin's  hand, 
said  to  their  terrible  master  : 

''  Lead  on  !    We  will  follow." 

Mrs.  Vulman  was  thoroughly  cowed  by  the  outbreak,  but  if  ever  a 
human  heart  hated  a  being,  she  hated  that  dusky  miscreant,  to  whom,  in 
her  estimation,  Geronimo  was  an  angel  of  light  in  comparison. 

She  yearned  to  tell  Miss  Alden  to  draw  her  revolver  and  shoot  Cochita,  but 
the  three  were  so  close  together  that  she  could  not  do  so  without  risk  of 
being  overheard.  / 

**  It  was  evident  that  the  fellow  tolerated  her  solely  on  account  of  Miss 
Alden.  But  for  the  latter  he  would  have  slain  her  long  ago.  The  safety  of 
Mrs.  Vulman  demanded  that  there  must  be  no  further  open  enmity  between 
her  and  him  until  the  wretch  was  powerless  to  do  her  harm. 

And  yet,  in  that  moment  of  terror,  there  was  one  reflection  which 
brought  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  the  elder  woman.  Cunning  as  was  Cochita, 
she  had  outwitted  him  in  an  amazing  manner — but  of  that  later  on. 

These  events  came  and  passed  in  one  tenth  of  the  time  taken  in  the  telling. 
Within  one  minute  of  the  report  of  Willis  Gardiner's  pistol  every  buck  had 
vanished  with  the  exception  of  Cochita,  and  he  was  but  a  trifle  later  in 
plunging  into  the  darkness. 
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By  the  time  the  start  was  fairly  made,  the  young  chief  was  in  full  com- 
mand of  his  keen  wits,  and  had  decided  upon  his  course  of  action. 

It  may  seem  curious,  in  view  of  the  pledge  he  had  received  from  Miss 
Alden,  that  he  did  not  deliver  her  and  her  cousin  directly  into  the  hands  of 
her  friends,  who  had  given  such  startling  evidence  that  they  were  near.  He 
had  declared  that  her  promise,  once  made  to  him,  was  all  he  demanded,  but 
he  was  not  quite  ready  to  carry  out  his  part  of  the  program. 

If  he  should  turn  over  the  prisoners  to  their  people  it  would  have  the 
unmistakable  appearance  of  being  done  through  fear.  He  could  be  justly 
accused  of  abandoning  them  to  secure  his  own  safety,  and  when  he  returned 
to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  the  young  lady's  pledge,  he  would  be  laughed  to 
scorn  by  her  friends,  while  she  herself  could  claim,  that  she  was  released 
from  the  promise  because  of  his  failure  to  comply  with  its  conditions. 

His  motive,  therefore,  will  be  understood  when  he  compelled  them  to 
accompany  him  part  way  in  his  flight.  First  of  all,  her  pursuers  must 
be  convinced  of  their  powerlessness  to  rescue  her,  when  he  would  proceed 
to  **  deliver  the  goods  *'  in  the  most  dramatic^tyle. 

Cochita  held  the  hand  of  Miss  Alden  until  they  had  gone  several  rods. 
Then  he  let  go,  stood  still  a  moment,  and  while  they  were  wondering  what 
his  object  could  be,  he  deftly  took  his  place  behind  them.  In  this  position, 
he  could  watch  them  more  closely. 

Cochita's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  vicinity,  surpassing  that  of  any  of 
his  people,  enabled  him  to  reach  a  path  which,  while  it  led  in  the  general 
direction  followed  by  the  others,  was  comparatively  smooth  and  free  from 
obstructions. 

The  full  moon  was  in  the  sky,  and  the  dearth  of  trees  and  vegetation 
exposed  the  three  to  full  view,  except  when  passing  through  the  shadows 
cast  by  the  towering  rocks. 

Cochita  had  a  most  difficult  as  well  as  dangerous  task  before  him,  for,  as 
will  be  perceived,  he  was  obliged  to  guard  himself  against  an  attack  of  the 
white  men,  whom  he  believed  to  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  while  he  was 
morally  certain  that  some  of  the  Apaches,  as  soon  as  the  flurry  had  subsided, 
would  use  every  endeavor  to  slay  both  the  women  in  his  charge. 

It  was  this  contingency  that  troubled  him  the  more.     The  few  vicious 
words  uttered  by  Geronimo  could  not  have  been  better  chosen. 
'     They  appealed  to  the  prejudices  of  his  people,  and  roused  them  to  fury 
against  the  captives,  and  in  a  lesser  degree,  perhaps,  against   him  who  was 
trying  to  save  them. 

With  hands  still  clasped,  Mrs.  Vulman  and  her  companion  walked  rapidlj' 
up  the  trail,  glancing  ahead  as  far  as  the  shadows  and  turnings  would 
permiti  and  wondering  how  it  was  all  to  terminate.  They  yearned  to  speak 
to  each  other,  but  were  afraid.  Cochita  was  treading  as  lightly  as  a  feather, 
and  would  hear  whatever  they  might  say. 

**  Ah  !  '*  reflected  Mrs.  Vulman,  **  if  I  but  had  my  pistol  or  the  one  in 
Jennie's  pocket,  I  would  -turn  about  and  shoot  him  and  risk  the 
consequences.  He  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  Geronimo  and  all  his 
men ' ' 
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Her  communings  were  cut  short  by  the  sudden  stoppage  of  Miss  Alden, 
who  had  made  an  alarming  discovery. 


Chapter  XXIII. — Cochita's  Nerve. 

Miss  Alden's  whole  attention  was  fixed  upon  the  trail  in  advance,  while 
her  companion  was  less  observant,  because  she  was  speculating  over  the  out- 
come of  their  situation. 

To  this  was  due  the  fact  that  the  younger  woman  caught  a  glimpse  of 
some  one  only  a  few  paces  in  front,  whom,  in  the  same  glance,  she  recog- 
nized as  an  Apache  buck  that  had  stationed  himself  behind  one  of  the  huge 
rocks  which  lined  the  path  they  were  following,  and  was  evidently  waiting 
for  them.  He  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  himself,  but  stepped  into  full 
view  the  second  after  he  was  noticed. 

He  was  one  of  the  Indians  that  had  been  most  wrought  up  by  the  fervid 
appeal  of  Geronimo.  Dashing  off  into  the  gloom  to  escape  the  expected 
attack  of  the  whites,  he  had  waited  until  his  own  safety  was  assured, 
when  he  set  out  to  slay  the  women  whom  Cochita  was  trying  desperately 
to  save. 

There  is  a  certain  percentage  of  fools  among  the  shrewdest  and  wisest  peo- 
ple, and  this  particular  Apache  was  one  of  them,  for,  as  he  stepped  forth, 
and  with  drawn  knife  advanced  upon  the  captives  with  the  intention  of 
carrying  out  his  dreadful  purpose,  he  ignored  the  bundle  of  seething  fire 
behind  them,  and  paid  the  full  penalty. 

Cochita  was  quicker  than  the  women  to  read  his  purpose.  His  Winches- 
ter flashed  up,  and  he  fired  over  the  heads  of  his  captives,  and  the  miscreant 
passed  out  of  existence  so  quickly  that  he  must  have  failed  to  understand 
the  cause. 

**  Walk  on/*  said  their  escort,  calmly.     **  He  cannot  harm  you.'* 

The  two  had  to  step  aside  to  avoid  the  body  stretched  in  their  path. 
Miss  Alden  shuddered  as  her  skirts  came  in  contact  with  the  outstretched  limb 
of  the  falFen  buck,  but  it  was  a  strange  commentary  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
elder  woman,  that  in  her  heart  she  regretted  that  it  was  not  Cochita  himself 
that  had  fallen. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  Geronimo's  band  of  Apaches  contained  a  disin- 
tegrating factor  among  them,  and  that  if  matters  continued'in  this  fashion, 
neither  ranchmen  nor  cavalry  would  be  required  to  bring  the  raid  to  naught. 
Cochita  feared  the  result  of  the  shot  he  had  been  compelled  to  fire.  The 
report  must  have  been  heard  by  the  entire  band  of  Apaches,  and  among 
them  no  doubt  were  a  number,  including  the  leader,  who  would  suspect 
its  meaning. 

Some  of  them  would  steal  to  the  spot,  and  it  was  important,  therefore, 
that  he  and  his  charges  should  place  themselves  somewhere  else  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  He  stepped  still  closer  to  the  women  and  kept  them  on 
a  rapid  walk  until  the  point  was  reached  where  the  trail  divided. 

There  Cochita  paused,  for  he  was  in  doubt  which  course  to  take.  By 
turning  to  the  left,  he  would  wind  round  and  come  back  near  the  camp 
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from  which  the  three  had  fled  in  such  haste.  He  would  pass  close  to  the 
spot,  too,  where  the  ponies  had  been  left,  and  where  he  had  reason  to  believe 
he  would  find  the  horses  aidden  by  the  women. 

Mounting  them,  his  hope  was  to  conduct  them  out  of  the  mountains  and 
foothills  into  the  open  country,  and  then  to  their  home,  thus  completing  his 
part  of  the  contract,  in  payment  for  which  he  had  received  a  pledge  that 
thrilled  him  with  delight. 

But  the  risk  of  this  course  was  such  that  even  he  hesitated  to  attempt  it. 
It  must  soon  become  known  that  he  had  shot  down  one  of  the  bucks  who 
had  tried  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  Geronimo,  and  the  whole  band  would  be 
arrayed  against  him. 

No  general  firing  had  followed  the  shot  which  threw  all  into  a  panic,  so 
that  whoever  were  drawing  near  the  camp  had  not  yet  made  an  attack. 
The  probabilities  were  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  so,  in  which  event 
there  would  be  the  more  opportunity  to  look  after  him  and  the  captives. 

By  turning  to  the  right,  he  could  gradually  work  his  way  out  of  the 
foothills  into  the  open,  but  the  three  would  be  without  horses  and  at  great 
disadvantage.  Moreover,  the  course  must  be  attended  with  a  certain  degree 
of  peril,  though  not  so  much  as  by  taking  the  other  route. 

For  several  minutes  the  three  stood  as  motionless  as  so  many  statues. 
All  were  peering  into  the  gloom  and  listening,  but  though  the  vision  of  the 
women  may  have  been  as  excellent  as  that  of  their  captor,  his  hearing 
was  finer. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  while  they  failed  to  catch  the  slightest  suspicious 
sound,  he  heard  something  which  caused  him  uneasiness. 

At  his  request  they  stepped  to  one  side,  so  as  to  be  enveloped  in  shadow, 
for,  after  the  evidence  he  had  given  of  his  fiendish  temper,  neither  thought 
of  openly  disobeying  him. 

**  Remain  here  a  few  minutes,"  he  added;  in  a  cautious  undertone.  **  There 
is  something  off  there  to  the  left  that  I  must  look  into.  It  may  be  another 
of  the  Apaches  seeking  your  lives,  and  I  shall  not  permit  him  to  come  too 
near.  *  * 

With  this  warning  he  moved  away  in  the  gloom,  making  no  more  noise 
than  a  shadow.  He  avoided  the  bright  spots  of  nioonlight,  and  vanished 
from  sight  before  he  had  taken  half  a  dozen  steps. 

'*Do  you  suppose  he  told  the  truth?  *'  asked  Miss  Alden,  when  they 
were  alone. 

She  spoke  in  a  whisper  that  could  not  have  been  heard  ten  feet  distant. 

*'  There  is  no  saying,  but  I  would  trust  myself  with  Geronimo  sooner 
than  with  him." 

**  I  think,  lyucy,  you  are  too  bitterly  prejudiced  against  Cochita." 

**  Faugh  !  It  is  impossible.  Think  of  the  advantages  he  had  among 
your  people  in  the  East,  and  then  for  him  to  come  back  to  his  tribe  and  make 
himself  their  leader  in  murders  and  outrages  ! " 

**  I  see  no  difference  among  them,  but  you  cannot  deny  that  he  has  saved 
our  lives  more  than  once  today  and  tonight. ' ' 

*  *  For  his  own  purpose.     You  know  that  he  will  kill  us  both  as  remorse- 
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lessly  as  he  shot  that  Apache  a  few  minutes  ago  if  he  believed  he  was  in 
danger  of  losing  you.'* 

"But  I  repeat  that  but  for  him  we  should  not  be  living  this  minute. 
Geronimo  was  determined  to  slay  us." 

"  How  do  you  know  that?  We  could  not  understand  a  word  that  passed 
between  them.*' 

"  It  was  not  necessary.     Their  manner  showed  their  feelings." 

"  Because  it  seemed  to  agree  with  what  Cochita  told  us.  I  wonder  how 
far  he  has  gone  from  here/'  suddenly  added  Mrs.  Vulman,  peering  into 
the  gloom. 

**  Have  you  an  idea  that  we  might  slip  off  before  he  returns  ?  " 

**  That  is  what  was  in  my  mind.    I  am  tempted  to  try  it." 

"  It  is  not  wise  to  anger  him.  He  would  be  sure  to  hear  us,  and  besides^ 
we  might  meet  other  Apaches.'* 

* '  You  seem  to  forget  that  you  carry  a  revolver  with  three,  chambers 
loaded.     Jennie,  please  let  me  have  your  weapon." 

*'  For  what  purpose  ?  " 

"  I  will  promise  to  make  good  use  of  it." 

* '  Any  better  than  I  ?  " 

'*  You  don't  seem  disposed  to  make  any  use  at  all  of  it." 

*'  It  served  us  a  good  purpose  when  poor  Staples  was  killed  at  the  cross- 
ing, and  I  don't  wish  to  remind  you  that  it  would  have  accomplished  still 
more  in  my  hands  but  for  your  interference.  Do  you  wish  to  try  it  on 
Cochita  ?  " 

*  *  That  is  my  purpose.  I  shall  never  feel  the  first  degree  of  safety  until 
we  are  out  of  his  clutches." 

'*I^ucy,"  said  Miss  Alden  impressively,  **let  me  remind  you  of  one 
phase  of  our  situation  which  you  have  overlooked.  Cochita  already  hates 
you,  because  you  are  in  his  way,  and  he  knows  you  hate  him.  He  offers  you 
no  harm  on  my  account,  but  if  you  give  him  any  pretext  for  doing  so,  he 
will  kill  you  instantly,  and  meet  my  reproaches  with  the  declaration  that  he 
was  forced  to  do  it  in  self  defense." 

**  Undoubtedly  you  are  right,  but  I  should  not  use  your  weapon  upon  him 
unless  certain  he  could  not  escape  me.  You  forget  that  I  am  an  expert," 
added  Mrs.  Vulman. 

**  No  greater  than  Cochita,  and  not  nearly  so  quick." 

* '  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that. ' ' 

"I  am  ;  besides,  I  think  he  is  suspicious  of  you,  and  is  on  the  watch 
against  any  such  act  on  your  part." 

**  He  can  fear  nothing,  for  I  have  no  weapon." 

*'  How  can  he  know  that  ?  " 

"  For  the  good  reason  that  had  I  possessed  one,  I  should  have  used  it 
long  ago." 

**  With  no  certainty  that  you  would  not  have  done  more  harm  than  good. 
No,  lyucy,  permit  me  to  retain  the  weapon.  I  have  never  forgotten  that  it 
is  within  my  reach.  The  thought  of  using  it  against  any  person  is  terrible, 
but  I  have  proved  that  I  will  not  hesitate  when  it  becomes  necessary.     Had 
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Geronimo  attacked  us  at  the  close  of  his  quarrel  with  Cochita,   he  would 
have  been  shot  in  his  tracks.** 

The  elder  knew  her  cousin  too  well  to  press  her  wishes  upon  her.     They 

had  now  been  left  alone  for  several  minutes,  and  both  began   to  wonder 

whether  it  was  possible  to  steal  away  before  the  return  of  Cochita.     The 

great  obstacle    was  that  while  they  knew  nothing  of  their  surroundings, 

'  everything  was  familiar  to  him. 

'*  He  would  overtake  us  before  we  could  go  a  dozen  paces,'*  said  the 
younger. 

**  And  just  then  would  be  the  time  to  use  your  weapon.*' 

**I  am  tempted  to  make  the  effort,**  whispered  Miss  Alden,  her  heart 
throbbing  fast  with  the  new  hope.     **  Can  you  see  nothing  of  him  ?  *' 

Bach  took  a  step  forward  and  peered  up  the  trail  whither  the  Apache 
had  disappeared,  but  neither  he  nor  any  moving  thing  could  be  perceived. 

**  Listen  1  **  said  Miss  Alden,  laying  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  her  cousin. 

They  held  their  breath.  The  stillness  was  profound,  with  that  faint, 
low,  almost  inaudible  murmur  which  is  always  an  accompaniment  of 
solitude. 

Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  report  of  a  rifle,  but  it  was  half 
a  mile  away,  and  was  accompanied  by  no  outcry,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
guessed  whether  it  was  fired  by  a  white  or  red  man. 

In  fact,  it  gave  no  concern  to  the  women  who  continued  to  listen,  more 
timorous  as  they  felt  themselves  on  the  point  of  deciding  a  question  that  was 
likely  to  be  one  of  life  or  death. 

Miss  Alden  glanced  to  the  right,  or  along  the  path  which  they  hoped  to 
take,  since  it  led  away  from  that  followed  by  Cochita.  It,  too,  was  equally 
devoid  of  every  sign  of  moving  thing. 

'*  We  are  waiting  too  long,*'  said  Mrs.  Vulman.     *'  Let's  start." 

'*  Since  I  have  the  weapon,  it  is  best  that  I  should  lead,**  whispered  Miss 
Alden,  bringing  out  her  revolver.  **  You  must  keep  close  behind  me,  and 
we  must  step  as  lightly  as  Cochita  himself,  but  listen  !  *  * 

This  time  both. heard  something,  though  the  cause  of  the  sound  remained 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  vision.     It  was  the  murmur  of  voices. 

At  first  they  were  unable  to  decide  the  point  whence  it  came,  but  a 
moment's  acute  attention  revealed  that  it  was  from  the  direction  taken  by 
their  escort.  The  presumption,  therefore,  was  that  he  was  talki»g  to  some 
one,  and  such  was  the  fact. 

Cochita  was  engaged  on  his  little  reconnaissance,  which  he  extended 
further  than  he  first  intended.  He  was  anxious  to  learn,  so  far  as  he  could, 
whether  the  path  which  he  wished  to  follow  was  open,  since  a  mistake  was 
sure  to  bring  the  gravest  consequences. 

This  anxiety  led  him  further,  as  has  been  said,  than  was  his  original 
intention.  He  was  not  the  one  to  forget  the  temptation  thus  placed  before 
the  women  left  behind.  Miss  Alden  was  right  in  declaring  he  would  have 
been  glad  of  a  pretext  for  slaying  her  cousin,  but  such  pretext  as  yet  had 
not  presented  itself. 

When  Cochita  paused  at  every  few  steps  to  listen,  it  was  as  much  for 
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sounds  from  the  rear  as  the  front.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  women  could  not 
have  taken  six  steps  along  the  other  passage  without  the  fact  being  dis- 
covered by  him,  and  he  would  be  after  them  instantly. 

But  it  was  Cochita*s  turn  to  be  surprised,  when  without  any  preliminary 
warning,  a  man  rose  to  view  directly  in  front  and  only  a  few  paces  distant. 
As  revealed  in  the  partial  moonlight,  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  uniform  of  the 
cavalry,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  had  perceived  the  Apache  before  the 
latter  saw  him. 

Since  the  discovery  was  mutual,  Cochita  now  gave  an  exhibition  of  his 
wonderful  nerve.  He  decided  6n  the  instant  to  personate  Lieutenant  Stan- 
ton, whose  uniform  he  had  on.  Whether  he  could  deceive  the  soldier  or  not 
remained  to  be  seen,  but  the  Apache  hardly  dared  to  hope  for  success. 


Chapter  XXIV.—*'  No  I    Nkver  !    Never  !  *' 

No  more  daring  nerve  was  ever  displayed  than  that  shown  by  Cochita, 
the  Apache,  when  he  found  himself  unexpectedly  confronted  by  the  cavalry 
soldier. 

The  moment  he  identified  the  stranger  as  a  soldier,  Cochita  stepped  to 
one  side,  so  as  to  fully  avail  himself  of  the  deepest  shadow  of  the  rock,  and 
raised  his  hand  as  a  sign  for  the  other  to  stop  and  to  make  no  noise.  The 
soldier  tipped  his  forefinger  to  his  forehead  and  obeyed. 

'*The  Apaches  are  all  around  us,*'  said  Cochita,  speaking  low  in  the 
effort  to  hide  the  identity  of  his  voice.      **  How  is  it  you  are  alone?  '* 

**  Scouting,**  was  the  reply  of  the  other.  *'  There  are  three  of  us  that 
have  been  in  these  parts  before.  We  expected  you  to  join  us,  lieutenant. 
What  made  you  late  ?  ** 

**  I  was  detained  at  Catalpa,*'  replied  the  Indian,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  spoke  English  perfectly.  *'I'm  sorry  I  couldn't  get  back  to 
camp  in  time  to  join  you.** 

*  •  How  is  it  you  are  here  ?  *  * 

*  *  I  heard  of  the  rumpus  made  by  that  devil  of  a  Geroninio  and  his  band, 
and  was  told  that  you  had  started  into  the  mountains  after  him ;  so  I 
did  the  same.     Where  is  th^  captain  and  the  rest  of  the  men  ?*' 

**  Not  far  to  the  south.  They*  11  be  glad  to  see  you.  You*re  in  a  ticklish 
situation,  lieutenant.**  _ 

•'I  don't  doubt  that.** 

**  Have  you  seen  anything  of  the  Apaches  ?  '* 

"  Most  of  them  are  behind  you.     You  had  better  take  that  course.** 

**  I  guess  I  will,*'  replied  the  soldier,  who  thereupon  turned  about  and 
stole  from  the  spot  without  a  suspicion  of  the  astounding  trick  that  had  been- 
played  on  him. 

-  The  success  of  the  deception,  indeed,  was  so  problematical  to  Cochita  that 
he  half  believed  at  first  that  the  soldier  saw  through  it  all,  and  was  maneu- 
vering to  obtain  an  advantage  of  him.  He  was  prepared  for  a  fight,  and  not 
until  the  white  man  disappeared  up  the  trail  was  the  Apache  certain  of  his 
triumph. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  Mrs.  Vulman  and  her  cousin  were  in  the 
act  of  starting  over  the  path  to  the  left  when  they  were  checked  by  the 
murmur  of  voices  from  the  spot  where  they  knew  Cochita  to  be.  They 
listened  for  a  moment,  when  the  elder,  looking  at  the  younger,  asked  : 

' '  What  does  it  mean  ?  '  * 

**  Cochita  must  have  met  one  of  his  own  people,  for  he  could  not  hold 
converse  with  any  of  ours." 

**  We  could  ask  no  better  opportunity.     Let  us  hurry  from  the  place.'* 

Miss  Alden  was  in  the  lead  with  pistol  drawn  and  ready  for  use.  She 
kept  slightly  in  advance,  because  the  trail  became  so  narrow  that  she  was 
compelled  to  do  this,  even  though  she  did  not  release  the  hand  of  her 
companion.  It  was  fair  for  them  ta  believe  that  by  using  extreme  ca^on, 
and  while  Cochita's  attention  was  occupied  by  the  one  with  whom  he  was 
conversing,  their  flight  would  not  be  noticed,  though  such  discovery  must 
take  place  in  a  short  time. 

Again  Miss  Alden  paused,  with  the  whisper : 

*'  Perils  are  all  about  us.  There  is  more  than  one  person  down  the  trail 
in  front,  to  say  nothing  of  those  at  the  rear.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  rettirn 
to  Cochita,  and  thereby  escape  those  who  are  to  be  dreaded  more." 

**  There  is  none  to  be  dreaded  as  much,"  was  the  bitter  reply  of  Mrs. 
Vulman,  whcf  was  determined  not  to  return  to  the  one  whom  she  distrusted 
above  any  one  else  in  the  world.     *'  I  shall  not  go  back  ;  you  ^lay." 

The  younger  stood  in  an  agony  of  doubt.  It  would  not  do  for  them  to 
separate,  but  she  could  not  go  on  and  face  the  unknown  danger  while  she 
knew  that  from  which  they  had  started  to  flee,  and  to  which  it  was  much 
more  easy  to  return. 

Mrs.  Vulman  was  impatient,  but  felt  a  certain  sympathy  for  the  girl. 

'•'  Wait  here  a  minute  while  I  investigate.  It  will  not  take  me  long  to 
learn  whether  they  are  friends  or  enemies,  and  if  it  seems  best  I  will  come 
back  to  you." 

This  was  all  that  Miss  Alden  could  ask.     She  whispered  : 

"  Thank  you  ;  be  quick  and  careful." 

Mrs.  Vulman  had  taken  but  a  step  or  two  when  she  became  invisible  in 
the  deep  shadows  to  which  she  clung. 

All  of  Miss  Alden's  interest  became  centered  in  her,  and  she  stood  listening 
and  gazing  after  her,  forgetful  of  all  else,  and  wondering  whether,  by  any 
possibility,  it  could  be  that  their  friends  had  approached  so  close. 

Her  nerves  were  in  this  tense  condition  when  something  touched  her  arm. 
With  a  gasp,  she  turned  and  confronted  Cochita,  who  was  at  her  elbow,  with 
his  countenance  grave,  as  it  showed  in  the  moonlight. 

**  What  has  become  of  her  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  softly  modulated  voice. 

*'She  was  sure  some  one  is  up  the  trail.  She  thought  they  might  be 
friends,  and  has  gone  to  see." 

*'  And  has  gone  to  her  death  !  "  was  the  awful  comment  of  Cochita.  **  I 
met  one  of  the  Apaches  who  is  my  friend.  ^,He  says  there  are  three  waiting 
a  little  way  up  the  path  for  us.  They  found  out  by  which  way  we  are 
fleeing,  and  they  will  cut  us  oflf  as  soon  as  we  come  in  sight." 
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Miss  Alden  almost  swooned,  for  at  first  she  did  not  doubt  the  truth  of 
these  words.     She  could  not  speak,  and  Cochita  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm. 

'*  We  must  not  linger  a  moment.  They  have  already  captured  or  slain 
her,  and  they  will  be  here  in  a  few  seconds.  I  will  give  my  life  for  you,  but 
where  there  are  so  many  even  that  will  not  save  you.*' 

She  had  presence  of  mind  suflScient  to  slip  her  revolver  back  into  her 
pocket,  for  she  hoped  that  if  Cochita  had  ever  known,  he  had  forgotten  that 
she  had  such  a  thing  as  a  weapon  in  her  possession. 

It  was  anguish  beyond  imagination  thus  to  flee  from  her  cousin  in  her 
dreadful  extremity,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.     She  could  be  of  no  assis-  ) 

tance  to  her,  and  even  if  she  sought  to  turn  back,  Cochita  would  not  permit 
her  to  do  so. 

The  Apache  retained  his  grip  upon  her  arm,  just  above  the  wrist,  and 
compelled  her  to  walk  fast. 

Instead  of  taking  the  trail  along  which  he  had  first  come,  he  turned  back 
over  the  main  path,  thus  retracing  the  course  of  the  three  in  hurrying  from 
the  last  camp  of  Geronimo. 

Despite  his  haste,  she  could  see  that  he  was  advancing  with  great 
caution.  He  stepped  lightly  and  his  body  was  bent  forward,  as  if  he  were 
seeking  to  peer  into  the  gloom  in  front. 

He  took  advantage  of  the  shadow,  which  was  frequent,  with  alternating 
breaks  of  moonlight. 

**  Cochita,*'  she  said  pleadingly,  **let  go  of  my  arm.  We  can  walk 
better.'* 

**  Will  you  not  try  to  slip  away  ?**  he  asked,  pausing  for  an  instant  and 
turning  upon  hen 

**  Yes,  I  have  nowhere  to  go.     I  am  trusting  you." 

It  was  as  near  a  falsehood  as  she  dared  tread,  for  her  distrust  of  him  was 
increasing  with  every  passing  minute. 

She  reflected  that  if  Mrs.  Vulman  had  been  shot  by  the  Apaches,  who 
Cochita  declared  were  lying  in  wait,  the  report  of  the  guns  would  have  been 
heard  before  this,  while,  if  she  had  been  seized,  she  would  have  struggled 
and  screamed  in  tones  that  would  have  echoed  through  the  mountain 
recesses. 

She  had  heard  neither  shot  nor  screams.  She  could  not  explain  it, 
except  on  the  supposition  that  there  was  no  one  in  front  of  her  cousin, 
though  Miss  Alden  herself  had  been  confident  of  such  being  the  fact. 

Then,  too,  what  had  become  of  the  Apache,  who  Cochita  declared  was  a 
friend,  and  with  whom  he  had  just  held  converse  ?  If  an  ally,  why  had  he 
not  come  forward  to  help  extricate  them  from  their  labyrinth  of  peril  ? 

These  and  similar  thoughts  kept  the  girl  in  on  agony  of  fear. 

She  reached  down  and  touched  the  side  of  her  dress.  Her  weapon  was 
in  place.  It  contained  three  charges,  and  she  knew  the  friend  would  not 
fail  her  in  the  last  extremity. 

Why  not  -whip  it  out  and  shoot  the  miscreant  in  front  of  her,  as  he 
stealthily  led  the  way  along  the  well  marked  trail?  She  would  be  justified 
by  every  law,  human  and  divine,  but  she  could  not  nerve  herself  to  the  deed. 
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'*  Not  yet/'  she  murmured,  with  a  prayer  to  heaven  for  protection. 

She  recalled  that  Cochita  knew  of  her  shooting  the  Apache  at  the  stage 
crossing,  for  he  had  referred  to  it,  and  therefore  he  must  know  that  she  still 
had  the  weapon  with  her,  though  he  had  never  mentioned  it. 

As  nearly  as  she  could  judge  in  her  excited  state,  they  had  passed  about 
half  the  distance  over  the  main  trail,  when,  as  he  had  done  before,  her 
escort  stopped  and  she  did  the  same,  preserving  several  paces  between  them. 

He  looked  back  and  raised  his  hand  for  her  to  remain  silent.  She  did  so, 
but  could  hear  nothing  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  alarm,  but  she  did  not 
doubt  that  he  had  detected  something  which  escaped  her,  for  he  had  proved 
his  superior  acuteness  of  hearing  in  more  thau  one  instance. 

But  he  must  have  decided  that  he  was  mistaken  this  time,  or  the  danger 
had  passed,  for  he  said  : 

**  You  have  seen  how  we  have  been  turned  back.  I  fear  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  procure  the  horses  which  brought  you  into  the  mountains.*' 

"It  makes  little  difference.  I  told  you  long  ago  that  I  was  ready  to 
walk  thS  distance  to  Tonto." 

**  It  is  a  long  way." 

**  There  are  ranches  between  here  and  there,  and  we  can  rest  at  some  of 
them.  It  was  at  one  of  those  places  that  you  procured  the  ponies  for  my 
cousin  and  me." 

**  That  ranch  is  in  the  other  direction,  toward  Catalpa." 

'*  Then,  why  not  go  thither,  for  it  cannot  be  distant  ?  " 

"The  houses  and  buildings  were  burned  and  the  people  slain  by 
Geronimo." 

This  would  have  been  terrifying  information  had  it  been  true,  but  Miss 
Alden  did  not  believe  it.  Had  the  houses  been  fired,  the  flames  would  have 
shown  at  night  or  the  smoke  by  day. 

*  *  We  shall  have  hard  work  to  make  our  way  out  of  the  danger  by  which 
we  are  surrounded,"  continued  Cochita,  "  and  I  don't  know  whether  I  shall 
.succeed  iu  delivering  you  to  your  friends." 

"  If  you  do  your  best,  that  is  all  that  can  be  asked." 

"  If  I  try  and  fail,  shall  I  have  the  same  reward?  " 

"  I  do  not  understand  your  question.  Please  do  not  press  it.  This  is  no 
time  for  such  things. ' ' 

"It  is  just  the  time,"  he  said  impetuously.  "Suppose  some  of  your 
friends  take  you  from  me,  will  that  not  be  the  same  as  if  I  did  my  best  to 
give  you  up  to  them  ?  " 

It  was  a  strange  question,  but  Miss  Alden  felt  safe  in  answering  : 

"  I  shall  so  consider  it." 

"  My  love  for  you  urg^s  me  to  beg  you  to  repeat  the  pledge  you  made  to 
•me." 

"  What  pledge  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  pretend  to  misunderstand  me  ?  I  warn  you  it  will  not  do 
to  trifle  with  me  in  this  matter." 

"  I  surely  fail  to  understand  you,  Cochita.  It  is  easy  for  you  to  explain 
yourself." 

5 
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'*  This  evening,**  |ie  said,  lowering  his  voice  and  stepping  closer  to  her, 
*  *  when  you  were  sitting  beside  your  cousin,  with  your  head  upon  her  shoulder, 
I  said  I  must  have  an  answer  to  my  question  whether,  if  I  succeeded  in 
delivering  you  to  your  friends,  you  would  pledge  yourself  to  become  my 
wife,  and  you  answered  distinctly  *  Yes,*  Do  you,"  he  continued,  in  a  voice 
and  with  a  manner  that  made  her  shudder,  ''wish  to  withdraw  that 
pledge?** 

Miss  Alden  tmderstood  it  all.  When  Cochita  demanded  that  reply  to  his 
question,  she  was  asleep  on  the  shoulder  of  her  cousin,  who  answered  for  her, 
and  in  doing  so,  she  outwitted  the  Apache  lover,  who  did  not  for  a  moment 
suspect  the  deception. 

*'  It  was  not  I,  but  my  cousin,  who  answered  for  me.  She  had  no  right  to 
do  it  and  I  repudiate  her  words.  You  ask  me  if  I  will  agree  to  become  your 
wife,  and  my  answer  is — no,  never  !  never  i  ** 


\ 


Chapter  XXV.— Face  to  Facb. 

Miss  Axden  was  right  ^vhen,  in  treading  her  way  through  the  ravine 
with  Mrs.  Vulman,  she  was  convinced  that  some  one  was  ahead  of  them.  In 
their  perilous  situation,  with  the  Apaches  on  every  hand,  a  mistake  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  individuals  in  front  would  be  fatal. 

The  younger,  therefore,  preferred  to  stop  and  trust  herself  for  a  brief 
while  longer  with  Cochita,  but  the  intense  distrust  of  the  elder  led  her  to  do 
that  which  seemed  rash  to  the  degree  almost  of  criminality. 

While  Miss  Alden  held  her  ground,  Mrs.  Vulman  moved  timidly  forward, 
step  by  step,  her  terror  increasing  with  every  minute. 

Suddenly  she  caught  the  dim  outlines  of  a  sombrero  in  the  moonlight. 
It  was  but  a  glimpse,  but  it  lifted  her  oppressive  anxiety. 

The  Apaches  wore  no  head  gear,  unless  a  feather  or  two  may  be  con- 
sidered such.  It  followed  that  a  white  man  was  near  to  whom  they  could 
appeal. 

She  walked  faster  and  spoke  in  a  guarded  undertone  : 

*  *  I  am  Mrs.  Vulman.     Who  are  you  ?  ** 

The  question  was  yet  on  her  lips  when  she  was  seized  in  the  aras  of  her 
husband,  who  exclaimed,  as  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart; 

*'  God  be  thanked  !     It  is  you,  my  own  Lucy  !  *' 

She  almost  fainted  on  his  breast,  but  freeing  herself,  looked  up  in  the 
face  of  Willis  Gardiner  at  her  elbow. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Alden?'*  he  asked  in  a  tremulous  voice,  **Has  any 
harm  come  to  her  ? '  * 

**  I  left  her  but  a  minute  ago  down  the  ravine,  but  Cochita  is  near  her.*' 

The  young  man  started  in  that  direction,  when  the  woman  caught  his* 
arm.  ^ 

**  Be  careful !  Cochita  will  kill  you,  and  her,  too,  when  he  learns  the 
truth.** 

**  What  is  the  truth  ?  "  he  asked  in  an  agony  of  doubt.  *'  What  do  you 
mean  ?  * ' 
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"  He  agreed  to  restore  her  to  her  friends  on  condition  that  she  promised 
to  become  his  wife." 

'  *  Did  she  promise  ? '  *  asked  Gardiner,  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

**  No,  indeed  !  not  if  her  life  was  threatened  a  thousand  times  !  But  i 
made  the  pledge  for  her,  and  she  doesn't  know  it.  Cochita  thinks  it 
was  she  who  spoke.  He  must  soon  learn  the  truth.  Hasten,  but  be 
careful !  *' 

**  I  will  accompany  you,"  said  Vulman,  **  if  Lucy  will  remain  here." 

**  No,"  replied  Gardiner,  raising  his  hand  in  protest.  *'This  is  my 
affair.  I  gather  from  what  Mrs.  Vulman  has  said  that  only  Cochita  is  con- 
cerned,    lycave  him  to  me.     I  am  armed  and  must  meet  that  devil." 

**  There  may  be  others  in  the  neighborhood." 

*  *  The  more  necessity  for  your  staying  with  your  wife.  There's  no  saying 
where  Arizona  Alf  is.  Guard  Mrs.  Vulman  and  let  me  manage  this  business." 

Gardiner  ended  further  protests  by  moving  away.  He  carried  his  Win- 
chester in  his  left  hand,  and  drew  his  revolver  while  stealing  along  the  trail 
toward  the  point  where  it  forked,  and  near  which,  as  he  understood,  the 
women  had  parted  company. 

No  man's  feelings  could  have  been  wrought  to  a  higher  pitch  than  his. 
He  knew  Cochita  as  one  of  the  worst  miscreants  that  ever  lived.  He  had 
learned  of  his  murder  of  Lieutenant  Stanton  within  the  preceding  twenty 
four  hours,  and  he  had  seen  him  in  the  dead  man's  uniform — ^proof  of  a 
crime  for  which  no  punishment  was  too  great. 

And  now  he  had  presumed  to  make  love  to  his  fiancee,  and  had  declared 
that  unless  she  pledged  herself  to  accept  him  as  a  husband  he  would  kill 
her.  The  furious  jealousy  and  rage  that  filled  Willis  Gardiner's-  heart, 
because  of  this  unspeakable  effrontery,  overcame  his  hateful  disgust  for  the 
dusky  wretch's  greater  crime. 

How  it  was  that  Mrs.  Vulman  had  played  her  clever  trick  upon  the 
miscreant  h$  did  not  understand,  and  he  had  not  the  patience  to  inquire. 
Time  enough  to  learn  that  when  the  fearful  skein  had  been  unraveled. 

Remembering  that  he  was  about  to  confront  one  of  the  most  cunning,  as 
well  as  ferocious  of  his  race,  the  young  man  kept  close  to  the  shadowy  wall 
of  the  ravine,  and  had  not  yet  reached  the  forking,  when  he  discovered  that 
some  one  was  a  few  paces  ahead,  and  at  the  moment  of  the  discovery  he  was 
able  to  assure  himself  it  was  not  an  Indian,  but  one  of  the  company  of 
cavalry  who  were  scouring  the  mountains  for  Geronimo  and  his  band. 

'*  Hello,  Livingston  !  Is  that  you?  "  he  asked,  having  met  the  soldier  a 
short  time  before. 

**Yes,"  replied  the  other,  coming  stealthily  forward.  "Blow  my  eyes, 
if  I  haven't  had  the  queerest  experience  of  my  life."    ^ 

* '  What  do  you  mean  ?  ' ' 

**  A  few  minutes  ago,  I  was  sure  I  met  Lieutenant  Stanton  almost  on 
this  very  spot.  We  talked  together,  and  then  on  his  advice  I  turned  back 
over  the  trail,  but  hadn't  gone  far  when  I  recalled  that  I  heard  the  captain 
say  something  about  the  lieutenant  having  been  shot  today  by  Apaches. 
Was  it  so?" 
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' '  Of  course  it  was.  Cochita  killed  him  and  took  his  uniform  from  his 
body. ' ' 

The  soldier  gave  utterance  to  a  savage  imprecation. 

* '  I  am  the  champion  fool  !  I  noticed  that  the  fellow  kept  as  much  in  the 
shadow  as  he  could  and  talked  in  low  tones,  so  that  I  didn't  notice  the 
difFerence  in  their  voices.      Did  you  ever  know  anything  so  stupid  ?  " 

*'  Never  ;  but  which  way  did  he  go  ?  He  had  Miss  Alden  with  him  as  a 
prisoner.'* 

**  They  didn't  come  my  way  or  I  should  have  seen  them." 

*' And  they  couldn't  have  turned  up  the  trail  behind  me,  for  I  should 
have  met  them.  They  must  have  started  back  through  the  foothills,  and 
haven't  had  time  to  get  far.     I  shall  soon  overhaul  them." 

** Shall  I  help  you?" 

**  I  don't  think,  after  your  last  performance,  that  you  could  help  any 
one.     Stay  where  you  are  and  give  a  few  minutes  to  meditation." 

*'  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  don't !  "  muttered  the  soldier,  who  turned  about  to 
retrace  his  steps  up  the  ravine. 

Willis  Gardiner  did  not  throw  away  any  seconds.  He  knew  he  was  near 
the  couple,  but,  unaware  of  all  the  conditions,  thought  it  likely  he  would  be 
thrown  in  collision  with  some  of  Cochita* s  comrades.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  be  guarded  in  his  movements,  even  while  his  resolution  knew 
no  abatement,  but  rather  was  intensified  by  the  stress  of  his  emotions. 

A  little  way  further  and  he  heard  voices.  He  paused  abruptly.  On 
the  instant,  he  recognized  the  tones  of  Cochita,  followed  instantly  by  those 
of  Miss  Alden. 

**  I  said  I  must  have  an  answer  to  my  question  whether,  if  I  succeeded 
in  delivering  you  to  your  friends,  you  would  pledge  yourself  to  become  my 
wife,  and  you  answered  distinctly  'Yes.'  Do  you  wish  to  withdraw  that 
pledge  ?  ' ' 

**  It  was  not  I,  but  my  cousin,  who  answered  for  me.  She  had  no  right  to 
do  it,  and  I  repudiate  her  words.  You  ask  me  if  I  will  agree  to  become 
your  wife,  and  my  answer  is — No,  never  !  never  !  " 

One  moment  before  uttering  this  defiance.  Miss  Alden  saw  a  sombrero 
just  beyond  the  Apache.  She  did  not  recognize  Gardiner,  but  she  knew  it 
was  a  white  man  who  had  approached,  and  therefore  was  a  friend. 

Had  not  Cochita  been  so  wrought  up  by  bafSed  rage,  jealousy,  and 
hatred,  he  would  have  heard  that  faint  footfall  behind  him,  for  it  has  been 
shown  that  he  was  a  master  of  woodcraft,  but  he  thought  only  of  the  decep- 
tion that  had  been  used  against  him,  and,  like  the  young  woman  herself,  he 
understood  the  means  by  which  it  was  accomplished. 

There  could  be  no  question  that  if  Mrs.  Vulman  had  been  present  he 
would  have  sent  the  first  bullet  from  his  weapon  into  her  brain,  and  then 
turned  the  revolver  upon  the  one  w^ho  defied  him.  But  only  Miss  Alden 
remained. 

He  rested  his  hand  upon  the  handle  of  his  pistol  at  his  hip,  while  his 
Winchester  was  still  clasped  in  his  other  hand.     His  calmness  was  frightful. 

*'  1  read  it  all,"  he  said.    **  You  are  as  deceitful  and  wicked  as  she.    You 
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despise  me  because  I  belong  to  another  jace.  You  have  promised  yourself 
to  one  whose  face  is  white.  I  might  have  known  it,  but  he  shall  never  press 
you  to  his  heart.  When  he  looks  upon  you,  it  shall  be  as  when  the  friends 
of  I^ieutenant  Stanton  look  on  his  body  that  I  have  despoiled.  My  thirst  for 
blood  has  only  been  whetted " 

It  was  then  that  the  Apache  heard  something  behind  him,  and  whirled 
about  like  lightning,  to  see  Willie  Gardiner  standing  with  leveled  revolver. 

*'  Hands  up,  you  infernal  wretch  !  or  I'll  blow  you  clean  through  and  off 
to  your  happy  hunting  grounds '*     • 

But  Cochita  knew  better  than  to  obey.  He  was  not  surrendering  to 
anybody. 

He  whipped  out  his  own  weapon,  meaning  to  anticipate  his  enemy.  Had 
he  started  five  seconds  sooner,  he  might  have  succeeded,  but  Gardiner  read 
his  purpose,  and  his  bullet  bored  its  way  througli  as  dark  a  heart  as  ever 
throbbed  within  a  human  breast. 

Cochita  showed  his  racial  peculiarity  by  emitting  an  ear  splitting  screech 
as  he  leaped  several  feet  into  the  air  and  sprawled  forward  on  his  face  as 
dead  as  dead  could  be. 

**  Come,  Miss  Alden,  it  will  not  do  to  linger  here,**  said  Gardiner,  with- 
out any  movement  to  take  her  into  his  arms.  *  *  His  people  are  all  around 
us.     Let  me  have  your  hand.** 

He  gave  the  dainty  fingers  an  involuntary  pressure  as  they  reposed  in  his 
own,  but  he  said  nothing  more,  nor  did  she  utter  a  word.  She  made  an 
effort  to  do  so,  but  could  not  command  herself. 

They  started  down  the  trail,  away  from  the  prostrate  form,  and  through 
the  foothills,  making  for  the  open  country. 

Meanwhile,  Hugh  Vulman  had  not  been  content  to  remain  at  the  rear,  as 
his  young  friend  ordered.  He  was  as  anxious  as  his  wife  over  the  probable 
outcome  of  the  encounter  between  Gardiner  and  Cochita. 

*'  Poor  Jennie  may  need  you,"  said  the  thoughtful  wife.  '*Let  us  not 
remain  here.** 

He  obeyed  the  behest,  but  uncertain  of  the  right  course,  would  have 
followed  up  the  trail  instead  of  going  down  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  voices, 
which  were  raised  to  an  unusual  pitch  in  the  exctiement  of  the  fierce 
conversation. 

While  still  pressing  toward  the  point,  the  crack  of  the  revolver  and  the 
screech  of  the  Apache  victim  removed  all  doubt. 

Gardiner  and  Miss  Alden  were  no  more  thau  fairly  started  when  they 
were  joined  by  Vulman  and  his  wife,  who  agreed  with  them  that  the  only 
safe  course  was  to  get  as  far  away  as  they  could  from  the  spot. 

It  would  have  been -hardly  possible  for  the  four  to  extricate  themselves 
from  their  perilous  situation  but  for  a  favorable  feature  of  that  night's  dark 
business. 

Captain  Midfield  and  his  troopers  were  scouring  the  mountains  for  the 
Apaches,  and  it  took  precious  little  time  for  Geronimo  to  discover  the  fact. 
The  soldiers  arrived  almost  at  the  same  time  with  Arizona  Alf  and  his  com- 
panions, and  among  them  were  many  campaigners  who  were  veterans  at 
the  business,  and  they  went  after  the  renegades  like  so  many  tigers. 
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The  wily  leader  of  the  Warm  Spring  Indians  decided  to  plunge  deeper 
into  the  mountains  and  away  from  the  place  that  had  become  so  hot, 
reserving  until  the  morrow  the  blows  which  he  hoped  still  to  strike  against 
the  defenseless  ranches.  Thus  it  happened  that  while  the  Vulmans, 
Gardiner,  and  Miss  Alden  were  fleeing  in  one  direction,  their  enemies  were 
hurrying  off  in  another,  with  the  inevitable  certainty  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  the  parties  meeting. 

Captain  Midfield  gave  no  attention  to  the  ranchmen.  His  business  in  the 
MogoUen  Mountains  was  to  shoot  Apaches,  and  to  force  the  hostiles  back 
again  upon  the  reservation,  and  he  kept  at  his  task  until  his  troopers  were 
pressed  to  the  utmost  extremity.  >  I^t  it  suflSce  to  say  that  Geronimo, 
after  pushing  hard  to  reach  Old  Mexico,  found  himself  headed  off  by  the 
vigilant  cavalrymen  and  was  compelled  to  surrender. 

His  raid  had  been  a  furious  one,  accompanied  by  many  sad  deaths  of 
innocent  people,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  unusually  costly  to  the 
renegades  themselves.  Out  of  the  twenty  who  joined  their  leader,  nine 
were  killed  before  the  remainder  were  disarmed.  Such  a  price  is  rarely  or 
never  paid  by  the  raiding  miscreants. 

Before  this,  the  body  of  Jud  Staples  and  that  of  Captain  Kit  had  been 
given  tender  burial,  and  everything  that  could  be  done  was  done  to  wipe  out 
the  traces  of  that  sweep  of  the  dusky  demons  through  Southeastern  Arizona, 
when  fire  and  blood  marked  the  trail  they  left. 

As  every  one  knows,  Geronimo  and  his  troublesome  band  were  finally 
brought  eastward  by  the  government.  This  effectually  drew  their  teeth 
and  ended  the  terror  that  had  reigned  at  times  for  ^^ears  in  the  Southwest. 

It  may  be  added  that  while  Geronimo  mourned,  in  his  way,  the  bucks 
whom  he  lost  upon  his  raids,  there  was  one  whose  death  gave  him  exquisite 
pleasure.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  among  all  the  tribe,  a  single 
man  or  woman  bemoaned  the  death  of  Cochita.  Certaitjjt  is  that  there  was 
none  among  the  whites. 

Miss  Alden  had  all  the  romance,  and  more  than  she  coveted,  by  her  brief 
visit  to  Arizona.  Climate,  soil,  and  manner  of  living,  the  Apache 
neighbors,  everything  was  distasteful,  and  within  the  same  month  that  saw 
her  arrival  at  Vulman*s  ranch,  saw  her  return  to  the  East. 

It  was  not  strange  that  Willis  Gardiner  should  find  his  sentiments  in 
accord  with  hers,  and  that  the  two  should  make  the  journey  in  company, 
followed  soon  after  by  a  closer  union. 

THE   END. 


EDUCATION. 

Behoi^d  !  this  is  the  use  of  education  : 
That  print  may  be  perpetual  recreation  ; 
Each  one  no  more  a  dull,  unthinking  elf, 
But  every  man  good  company  for  himself. 
Food  to  the  body,  blessing  to  the  mind, 
To  comfort,  help,  inspire  and  bless  mankind. 

James  B.    Wiggins, 
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A  fomance  o!  the  days  of  Frauds  I— The  strange  experiences  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  Jean« 
horse  boy  to  the  Thousand  Devik— An  extraordinary  marriage  in  the 

brigands^  stronghold. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 

Jean,  who  tells  the  story,  is  brought  up  by  some  rough  charcoal  burners  living  in  the 
forest.  On  the  death  of  his  only  protector,  Mdre  Tapin,  who,  just  before  she  expires,  tells  him 
that  her  husband  has  slain  his  father,  an  English  soldier,  young  Jean  seeks  his  fortune  in 
wandering,  falls  in  with  the  captain  of  a  band  of  brigands  called  the  Thousand  Devils,  and 
while  in  their  stronghold  is  forced  to  marry  one  of  their  captives,  proud  Demoiselle  de  Saresne, 
whose  father  has  just  been  executed  by  the  outlaws.  As  she  refuses  to  marry  the  leader 
himself,  the  latter  bestows  her  band  on  Jean,  the  horse  boy,  as  the  price  of  her  young  brother 
going  free. 


Chapter  IX. — My  Bride. 

"T^IRECTLY  the  marriage  ceremony  was  at  an  end,  my  master,  with 
one  of  his  horrible  chuckling  laughs,  cried  loudly  : 

' '  Madame,  allow  me  to  be  the  first  to  congratulate  you.  Your  husband  is 
a  happy  man.  Jean  the  horse  boy,  kiss  your  bride  !  '*  while  the  others  cried, 
•*  VweJ^SLTx  !  VtvethQ  happy  couple  !  Jean,  be  not  bashful !  Kiss  your  bride  !  '* 

For  the  first  time  since  she  had  entered  the  chapel  the  demoiselle  lifted 
her  head  and  gazed  at  us  steadily. 

I  cannot  explain  what  there  was  in  her  look,  but  for  the  first  time  I  began 
to  realize  something  of  what  I  had  done,  and  even  the  captain  quailed. 

To  cover  his  confusion  he  laughed  again,  then  turned  away,  roughly 
ordering  the  men  to  get  the  horses  ready  for  the  travelers. 

**  For  our  Jean  must  have  a  holiday  today,  is  it  not  so  ?  "  recovering  his 
self  possession.    **  We  will  have  a  great  feast  in  honor  of  this  happy  bridal." 

Meantime,  the  demoiselle  was  kneeling  again  beside  her  brother,  in  such 
an  agony  of  grief  that  even  the  brigands  for  a  time  respected  it.  They  spared 
her  their  rude  jests,  and  went  about  their  business  in  silence. 

The  next  event  was  the  departure  of  the  young  marquis.  Everything  of 
value  was  taken  from  him.  His  rich  dress,  his  jeweled  cap,  even  his  leathern 
riding  boots,  and  he  was  given  a  coarse,  peasant's  garb. 

This  indignity  seemed  to  trouble  him  more  than  parting  from  his  sister. 
He  manifested  little  grief,  only  assuring  her  again  and  again  he  would  soon 
return  with  a  troop  of  men  at  arms  to  rescue  her. 

This  story  began   in  the  February  issue  of  The   Argosy,  which  will  be  mailed  to  any 

address  on  receipt  of  jo  cents. 
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As  for  the  marriage,  I  heard  him  whisper,  she  need  not  trouble.  If  'twas 
a  real  priest,  his  uncle  would  send  to  Rome.     It  would  be  made  naught. 

*'  It  will  be  naught  very  soon,"  she  echoed,  becoming  more  calm  as  the 
moment  for  his  departure  approached.  *' And,  Louis — if  we  never  meet 
again — remember,  as  you  grow  older,  you  must  become  more  brave.  You 
must  not  allow  bad  men  to  frighten  you.*' 

She  clung  to  him  for  a  second,  kissing  his  cheeks,  his  lips,  his  brow — then 
stood  aside  as  he  departed  with  never  a  look  behind  him. 

At  the  bead  of  the  zigzag  he  was  blindfolded,  and  she  watched  him  after- 
wards down  the  path,  bending  forward  to  catch  the  very  last  glimpse ;  whilst 
I,  mindful  of  her  last  words,  drew  closer  and  closer  to  her  side. 

The  cliff  was  so  near  at  hand,  it  would  be  so  easy  to  cast  herself  down. 
I  need  not  have  feared;  She  remembered  her  brother  still.  The  boy  was 
not  yet  in  safety  ;  he  was  not  yet  out  of  the  brigands'  hands. 

The  notary  went  with  them.  He  had  bought  his  life  by  his  labors.  The 
priest  went  also.     The  demoiselle  was  alone  with  the  Thousand  Devils. 

The  poor  lady  gazed  until  the  last  winding  of  tlie  path  hid  her  brother 
from  sight ;  then,  without  a  word  or  cry,  she  fell  prostrate  to  the  earth.  She 
was  not  unconscious — that  mercy  was  denied  her — only  her  strength  was  spent 
and  gone. 

The  brigands  gathered  round,  some  laughing,  some  curious,  a  few  even  a 
little  compassionate,  but  I  waved  them  back  fiercely. 

My  courage  had  come  to  me  at  last.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  defy  them  all. 
This  unhappy  lady,  this  noble  demoiselle,  whose  finger  tips  I  was  not 
worthy  to  touch — they  had  given,  me  a  right  to  protect  her — I  would  save 
her  or  I  would  die. 

'*  Back  !  "  I  cried.  **  The  captain  has  given  her  to  me.  Not  one  of  you 
shall  touch  her." 

The  captain  was  looking  on,  amused  by  my  sudden  self  assertion,  yet 
with  a  devilish  gleam  in  his  bloodshot  eyes. 

*  *  The  boy  is  right,"  he  said  carelessly.  *'  Let  him  alone  for  the  present ; 
afterwards  we  will  see.  Take  her  to  your  kennel,  hound  !  Keep  her  out  of 
harm's  way  until  the  bridal  feast  is  ready.  No  dallying  near  the  cliff,  mind. 
Your  life  shall  answer  for  her  safety.  Madame  shall  queen  it  at  the  feast 
tonight.     We  will  drink  deep  in  honor  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom." 

There  was  a  roar  of  applause,  and,  before  it  subsided,  I  raised  the 
demoiselle  in  my  arms  and  sought  to  carry  her  away. 

She  would  have  resisted.  She  shrank  from  my  touch  as  if  it  had  been 
pollution,  yet  she  had  no  strength  left  to  struggle. 

**  Trust  me.    I  am  a  friend,"  I  whispered  in  her  ear. 

*'  A  friend,  you  !"  and  she  looked  at  me  with  eyes  filled  with  deadly 
fear.     '*  Let  me  go  !  let  me  go  I  " 

But  I  only  clasped  her  the  tighter. 

Once  within  my  hut,  once  out  of  sight  of  those  villains,  I  knew  I  should 
be  able  to  save  her.  Only  one  moment  of  danger,  I  thought — as  we 
climbed  upwards  to  the  cliff — and  we  might  be  far  away  before  they  even 
missed  us. 
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And  so  it  might  have  been.  There  was  nothing  to  hinder,  save  the 
obstinacy  of  the  demoiselle  herself.  Had  she  done  as  I  wished  she  might 
have  been  on  her  way  to  rejoin  her  brother  that  night 

Directly  we  were  within  the  hut  she  struggled  to  her  feet,  and  this  time 
I  did  not  prevent  her.  Only  I  closed  the  door  and  made  it  fast,  that  no  one 
might  come  within. 

None  had  dared  follow  us  after  the  captain's  wc^ds ;  still,  it  was  just  as 
well  to  make  sure.  Then  I  turned  to  the  demoiselle,  eager  to  unfold 
my  plan. 

She  had  retreated  to  the  farthest  corner,  where,  from  behind  a  rude 
bench  I  had  made  to  serve  as  table^  she  stood  looking  at  me  defiantly. 

Mile,  de  Suresne,  I  am  a  friend,"  I  said  softly,  trying  to  reassure  her. 
I  would  serve  you.    I  would  not  harm  a  hair  of  your  head. ' ' 

She  made  no  answer,  save  by  that  oioe  steady  16ok  of  |»'oud  defiance. 

'*  Mademoiselle,  I  swear  it     I  beg  of  you  to  believe  me." 

Then  she  .^x>ke. 

* '  If  you  be  my  friend,  leave  me  !    Go !   Never  let  me  see  your  face  again. ' '' 

I  shook  my  head. 

''  For  your  own  sake,  mademoiselle,  I  dare  not.  Others  might  take  my 
place  who  would  treat  you  with  less  courtesy.  I  can  do  better  than  leaver 
you  ;  I  can  help  you  to  escape.     Hear  me,  now. " 

Her  eyes  lit  up  ;  she  listened  eagerly  ;  but  before  I  had  half  finished  I 
could  see  her  hopes  had  fallen  again. 

Indeed,  her  look  grew  so  incredulous,  so  scornful,  that  I  stopped  abruptly, 
saying : 

**  You  do  not  believe  me  ?  " 

'  *  Not  one  word.     How  should  I  ?  " 

How  should  she,  indeed  ?    What  reason  had  she  to  trust  me  ? 

Then  to  shoW  I  meant  well,  I  spoke  of  that  incident  in  the  past ;  reminded 
her  of  the  peasant  boy  who  had  saved  her  life. 

**  What  of  it  ?  "  she  cried,  though  I  could  see  she  was  somewhat  taken 
by  surprise. 

"  I  am  that  boy,"  I  answered.  **  I  am  Jean,  who  once  lived  with  the 
Widow  Desfoug&res.  I  helped  you  then  ;  will  you  not  trust  me  to  help  you 
out  of  a  worse  peril  now  ?  *  * 

**  You,  you,  that  boy — and  you  have  turned  to  this?  Truly,  I  think  it 
would  have  been  better  had  Mfere  Mane  left  you  to  perish  by  the  roadside 
where  she  found  you." 

**  Perhaps  it  would,"  I  answered  sharply,  beginning  to  lose  patience  ;  we 
were  wasting  valuable  time.  **  But  since  she  did  not,  since  I  stand  here 
aUve  before  you,  will  you  not  believe  that  at  least  I  would  be  your  friend  ?  " 

'  *  My  friend  ! — you  I  Brigand  1  churl !  you  dare  to  call  yourself  my 
friend  ?  You  forget  to  whom  you  are  speaking.  Had  you  been  my  friend, 
would  you  have  taken  part  in  that  mockery  just  now?  " 

**  How  could  I  help  myself  ?  "  I  retorted  sullenly.     '*  If  not  I,  it  would 
have  been  another.     Besides,  I  was  afraid.     I  dared  not  disobey  him. ' ' 
*'  Then  you  are  a  coward." 
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**Aye,  an  you  will.  He  told  you  so  himself.  Anyway,  I  am  afraid  of 
the  captain.  Mile,  de  Suresne,  for  the  last  time — I  will  not  ask  you 
any  more — will  you  trust  yourself  to  me  ?  Will  you  fly  this  place  while  you 
can?'* 

**  Never  !  not  with  you.  If  your  wild  story  be  true,  let  me  escape  by 
mj^self.    I  may  believe  in  your  friendship  then.'* 

**  It  is  impossible.  You  could  not  scale  the  cliff  alone,  and  afterwards 
you  would  but  wander  in  the  woods,  and  perish  miserably.  'Twould  be  more 
merciful  to  cast  you  over  the  clifif  at  once.*' 

**  Were  I  outside  I  would  save  you  the  trouble.'* 

I  took  no  notice  of  this,  and  only  repeated,  **  You  will  not  come,  then  ?  ** 

"  No  !  a  thousand  times  no  !  *'  and  she  stamped  her  foot.  **  Cannot  you 
understand  that  I  do  not  believe  one  word,  that  I  loathe  and  abhor  you,  that 
if  I  could  I  would  strike  you  dead  where  you  stand  ?  ** 

Then,  her  short  lived  passion  exhausted,  she  burst  into  a  storm  of  tears. 

I  said  no  more.  There  seemed  nothing  left  for  me  to  say,  though,  in 
truth,  I  was  inwardly  raging. 

To  have  safety  so  near  at  hand,  and  to  lose  it  for  such  folly  !  I  would 
have  served  her  so  faithfully  and  yet  she  would  not  trust  me. 

Had  she  been  a  woman  of  my  own  kind  I  would  have  gripped  her  by 
the  shoulder  and  shaken  her  until  her  senses  came  ;  to  the  Demoiselle  of 
Suresne  I  could  do  nothing.  I  was  too  angry  to  make  allowances  for  her 
terrible  position.     It  seemed  to  me  sheer  foolishness. 

After  this  there  fell  a  strange  silence  between  us,  I  standing  at  my  old 
post  beside  the  door,  mademoiselle  in  the  far  corner  watching  my  slightest 
movement. 

By  that  time  it  began  to  grow  dusk.  It  was  still  light  outside,  but  in 
my  little  hut,  lighted  onfy  by  the  hole  in  the  roof,  the  shadow  soon 
thickened. 

It  was  the  demoiselle  who  broke  the  silence.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  I 
would  not  be  the  first  to  speak.  It  might  have  been  cruel — I  think  it  was — 
but  I  did  not  know  how  to  deal  with  fine  ladies. 

The  silence  and  the  darkness  together,  I  fancy,  rather  daunted  the  lady's 
courage,  for  presently  she  began  gently  : 

•*'  Monsieur  Jean,  I  am  sorry " 

**  I  am  no  monsieur,**  I  interrupter  rudely.  **I  am  plain  Jean,  the 
horse  boy." 

'*Jean,  I  wish  to  ask  your  pardon.  I  did  not  mean  what  I  said 
just  now." 

'*  That  you  did  not  believe  me?  " 

**  No,  no,  that  is,  of  course  ;  but  I  did  not  really  wish  to  strike  you  dead. 
I  spoke  in  my  passion.     I  pray  you  to  forgive  me." 

**  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  mademoiselle.  It  is  not  for  you  to  ask  my 
pardon.     I  am  only  sorry  you  will  not  trust  me." 

•'Yes,  I  do,  a  little,  now.  If  you  are  my  friend,  as  you  say,  give  me 
the  knife  you  carry  in  your  belt." 

I  hesitated. 
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*  *  To  what  purpose  ?     Will  you  promise  not  to  harm  yourself  with  it  ?  " 

**  Certaiuly  not,"  and  she  grew  angry  again.  **  A  gentleman,  a  friend, 
even,  would  have  complied  without  question.  You  behave  like  the  churl 
yon  are,  and  yet  would  have  me  trust  you  !  ** 

Once  more  I  was  silent,  and  the  shadows  lengthened  until  I  could  scarce 
distinguish  her  face.  ^ 

I  was  rather  surprised  we  had  been  left  alone  so  long.  I  could  only 
suppose  the  brigands  were  making  such  great  preparations  they  were  not 
ready  for  us.  Still,  I  knew  their  coming  could  not  be  delayed  much  longer. 
After  all,  why  should  she  not  have  the  knife  ?  ** 

**  Noble  lady,  I  was  wrong/'  I  said.  **  We  shall  be  called  to  the  feast 
presently.  I  am  only  the  horse  boy.  I  have  no  power  to  protect  you. 
There  is  the  knife,  or,  if  it  please  3rou  better — since  you  jarefer  death  to 
freedom — just  behind  where  you  stand  is  the  diff.  I  can  move  the  stones, 
then  one  spring  and  all  will  be  over.*' 

''  Move  them  quickly,  then,"  clutching  at  the  knife,  and  hiding  it  in 
her  dress  as  she  spoke.     ''  It  is  a  pity  you  did  not  think  of  it  before." 

I  obeyed  without  more  words,  and  had  opened  a  space,  when,  a  sudden 
thought  striking  me,  I  said,  still  working  on,  ''  I  suppose  you  understand, 
mademoiselle,  that  if  you  cast  yourself  down  I  must  follow  your  example  ? ' ' 

' '  Why  so  ?  What  has  my  &ite  to  do  with  yours  ?  ' '  and  there  was  a  ring 
of  the  old  scorn  in  her  voice. 

"  You  heard  what  the  captain  said — my  life  was  to  answer  for  yours." 

**  You  can  escape  by  this  wonderful  way  you  spoke  of  just  now.  If  it  is 
all  that  you  say  you  will  have  no  trouble." 

I  threw  away  the  last  stone.     The  way  was  open.  " 

"  I  follow  you,  lady.  I  am  a  dinrl,  it  is  true,  but  I  could  not  do  that.  I 
should  feel  a  coward  all  my  life  after." 

*'  It  is  foUy.    I  am  nothing  to  you  ;  nothing  at  all,"  she  persisted. 

I  saw  what  was  in  her  mind.  She  imagined  I  was  claiming  some  right 
to  her — taking  advantage  of  that  cruel  mockery  in  the  chapel — and  I  did 
not  know  what  words  to  use  to  set  her  right. 

**  Mile,  de  Suresne,"  I  cried  desperately,  **  what  is  the  use  of  my 
answering  you.  What  is  the  use  of  my  speaking  at  all,  when  you  refuse  to 
believe  a  word?  You  are  to  me  as  you  have  ever  been,  the  seigneur's 
daughter,  the  noble  demoiselle  of  the  chateau.  There  can  be  nothing 
between  us,  save  the  greatest  reverence  on  one  side,  a  gracious  condescension 
— such  as  it  pleased  you  once  to  show  me  in  dajrs  long  ago — on  the  other. 
Nothing  else  is  possible.  How  should  it  be  ?  Believe  me  or  not,  as  you  will, 
it  is  the  truth. ' ' 

The  demoiselle  was  silent  for  a  space,  then,  coming  to  my  side,  she  put 
her  hand  in  mine. 

**  Jean,  I  will  trust  you.     Take  me  where  you  will." 

I  held  it  fast  and  signed  to  her  to  listen.  A  f>arty  of  the  brigands  were 
making  their  way  towards  us,  shouting  out  a  ribald  song  in  notice  of  their 
approach. 

*'  Too  late,  too  late  !  "  I  almost  screamed,  I  was  so  savage  at  such  sense- 
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less  delay.  If  she  meant  to  go  at  all  why  not  at  first  when  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty?  **  Five  minutes,  three  minutes  ago,  and  we  might 
have  managed  it.     Now *' 

Yet,  even  while  I  was  speaking,  I  pushed  her  aside,  and  scrambling  like 
a  squirrel  to  the  roof,  dragged  down  the  rope  through  the  hole. 

Well  was  it  for  us  we  had  not  to  go  outside.  The  voices  came  nearer. 
They  were  singing  loud  as  they  could  bawl,  but  as  yet  we  in  the  hut  were 
screened  from  sight  by  an  angle  of  the  ruined  buildings. 

**  Mademoiselle,"  I  cried  breathlessly,  **  if,  indeed,  you  mean  to  trust  me, 
you  must  do  exactly  as  I  say.  Put  your  arms  about  my  neck  and  keep  your 
eyes  shut  close.  Whatever  happens,  whatever  you  may  hear,  do  not  open 
them."  My  dread  was  that  as  we  neared  the  height  she  might  turn  giddy 
and  fall.     **  Promise  me  this  and  we  will  chance  it." 

**  I  promise  on  one  condition — that  you  will  let  me  die  rather  than  fall  into 
the  hands  of  those  wicked  men." 

'*  That  is  very  simple.  I  have  but  to  let  go  and  we  shall  be  dashed  to 
pieces.  Quick,  now  ;  clasp  me  tight,"  and  fearing  to  trust  only  to  her  slight 
hold,  I  wound  the  lower  rope  round  and  round  us.  **  Now  shut  your  eyes 
and  hold  fast,  and  may  heaven  have  mercy  upon  us  both  !  " 

It  was  a  risk  indeed.  I  made  sure  they  would  see  us,  and  if  they  fired  we 
were  lost.  Even  if  they  missed,  I  was  quite  certain,  did  the  captain  know 
the  way  we  were  gone,  he  would  find  means  to  follow  us. 

Burdened  as  I  was,  I  could  not  mount  very  fast,  and  I  had  scarce 
emerged  from  the  shelter  of  the  hut  when  the  men  came  full  in  view.  The 
demoiselle  heard,  though  she  could  not  see  them.  I  felt  her  shudder  from 
head  to  foot.  " 

•*  Have  no  fear,"  I  muttered  in  her  ear.  **  It  may  be  death,  but  they 
shall  never  touch  you  alive." 

I  had  only  to  give  the  rope  a  jerk  and  we  were  over  the  abyss. 

They  seemed  tipsy  already  from  the  noise  they  made,  and  I  waited,  with 
my  head  just  above  the  roof,  until  they  gathered  round  the  door? 

Happily  there  were  not  many,  not  more  than  about  half  a  dozen — Gottlieb 
and  some  others — sent  to  summon  us.  Thank  heaven  the  captain  did  not 
come  himself.    Our  chance  then  would  have  been  small  indeed. 

Directly  they  reached  the  door  Gottlieb  struck  upon  it  with  his  fist,  call- 
ing me,  with  a  drunken  laugh,  to  come  forth.  His  companions  gathered 
around  listening  eagerly,  and,  at  once  taking  advantage  of  their  attention 
being  thus  engaged,  I  began  to  dimb  upwards  with  all  speed. 

I  strained  every  nerve  to  get  away,  but  the  demoiselle  weighed  me  down, 
and  my  very  anxiousness,  I  think,  made  me  slower.  I  kept  missing  the 
loops  I  had  made  for  foothold. 

Gottlieb  waited  a  few  moments.  Then  one  rough  kick  sent  my  poor  door 
flying,  and  they  rushed  in. 

It  was  the  hole  in  the  wall  that  saved  us.  At  the  same  time  they  saw 
that  the  hut  was  empty  ;  they  saw  I  had  removed  the  stones,  and  their 
exclamations  of  dismay,  their  oaths  and  curses,  came  up  to  us  only  too 
plainly. 
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The  demoiselle  shivered,  but  I  whispered  her  that  all  was  going  well,  and 
as  they  scattered  along  the  edge  of  the  abyss,  throwing  themselves  flat  upon 
the  ground  to  peer  over,  we  swayed  backwards  and  forwards  above  their 
heads. 

Two  or  three  rushed  off,  without  a  look  behind,  to  summon  the  captain. 
We  crept  higher ;  then  at  last,  and  not  a  moment  too  soon,  we  were 
at  the  top. 

I  clutched  at  the  roots  of  the  old  tree  and  rolled  over  on  to  firm  ground. 
We  were  free. 


Chapter  X. — The  Pine  Wood. 

I  QUICKLY  disengaged  the  rope,  taking  care  the  while  we  should  not 
be  visible  from  below,  then  cried  joyfully  :  **  Safe,  mademoiselle,  so  far,  and 
now,  if  you  do  not  mind  taking  my  hand,  we  will  run  as  fast  as  we  can  while 
daylight  lasts.  The  captain  is  the  devil  himself,  I  think.  He*  is  sure  to  find 
the  way  we  have  gone.     All  we  can  do  is  to  get  a  good  start  of  him.** 

The  demoiselle  put  her  hand  in  mine  without  a  word,  and  we  raced 
along,  like  a  couple  of  children,  until  we  reached  the  pine  wood.  Here  all 
went  well  for  a  time. 

I  walked  first,  and,  she  following  in  my  footsteps,  we  got  over  the 
ground  quickly.  Track,  of  course,  there  was  none  ;  but  I  had  been  over 
the  ground  so  often — I  was  full  of  confidence — I  had  no  doubt  about  finding 
the  way. 

Alas  !  I  had  not  allowed  for  the  darkness.  For  now,  among  the  pine 
trees,  it  was  black  as  night.  The  slight  familiar  waymarks,  a  broken  bough, 
a  stunted  bush,  a  fallen  tree — by  which,  unwitting,  I  had  been  wont  to  guide 
my  steps — were  all  obliterated. 

When  the  idea  first  dawned  upon  me  that  we  were  lost,  I  scouted  it  as 
impossible,  for  I  felt  sure  the  edge  of  the  forest  must  be  near.  But  we 
still  went  on,  and  on,  until  the  demoiselle,  I  knew,  was  ready  to  drop  with 
fatigue. 

At  times  we  had  to  grope  our  way  with  our  hands,  where  the  trees 
clustered  so  thick  we  could  scarce  avoid  running  against  them.  Then  would 
come  a  more  open  space,  which  was  worse,  for  we  had  to  tear  a  path  through 
the  brambles. 

When  it  came  to  this  I  knew  for  certain  we  were  hopelessly  out  of  the 
way.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  until  the  moon  rose.  I  was  afraid 
to  tell  my  companion  at  first,  lest  she  should  accuse  me  of  deceiving  her  ; 
but,  much  to  my  relief,  she  took  the  news  quietly. 

**  I  have  thought  it  was  so  for  some  time,"  she  said,  '*  only  I  waited  for 
you  to  speak  first. ' ' 

* '  I  have  been  thf ough  the  wood  a  hundred  times."  By  daylight  I  know 
every  inch  of  it,"  I  answered.     **  I  pray  you,  noble  lady,  do  not  doubt  me." 

**  Nay,  it  is  my  own  fault.  I  should  have  trusted  you  before.  Yet,  oh, 
heavens  !  out  of  that  horde  of  ruflSahs  how  was  I  to  know  ?  Tell  me  the 
truth,  do  you  think  they  will  overtake  us?" 
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**  I  thiuk  not,  indeed;  yet,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  captain  everything  is 
possible.  Still,  if  they  did  come  this  way  they  would  come  with  a  noise  and 
with  torches.     In  the  darkness  we  may  be  able  to  elude  them." 

**  And  I  have  still  the  knife,"  she  muttered,  under  her  breath  ;  **  I  am 
not  defenseless  as  I  was."     Then  louder,  **  What  do  you  propose  to  do?  " 

*  *  Remain  where  we  are  until  the  moon  rises.  Once  there  is  a  ray  of  light 
I  have  little  fear,  though  I  would  have  sworn  I  knew  the  path  blindfolded. 
Will  it  please  you  to  sit  beneath  this  tree  and  rest  a  while  ?  We  have  far  to 
go  when  we  set  out  again." 

The  demoiselle  sank  to  the  earth  almost  as  I  spoke,  and  by  that  I  knew 
how  much  she  was  wearied. 

I  remained  standing  close  by.  I  would  have  moved  to  a  little  distance, 
but  the  darkness  was  so  black  I  was  afraid  to  stir  a  step  lest  I  should 
lose  her. 

She  sat  very  still ;  not  a  word  passed  between  us  ;  there  was  no  sound 
save  the  murmur  of  a  torrent  in  the  distance,  and  the  moaning  of  the  wind 
among  the  trees. 

After  a  time,  a  long  time  it  seemed,  I  could  tell  by  the  difference  of  her 
breathing  that  the  poor  young  lady  had  fallen  asleep.  Worn  out  and 
exhausted,  for  a  short  time  she  forgojk  her  troubles. 

I  was  most  careful  not  to  disturb  her,  but  I  kept  a  keen  watch,  and  every 
now  and  then  I  lay  down  with  my  ear  to  the  ground  that  I  might  hear  if 
footsteps  were  approaching. 

It  was  a  sure  way  I  had  learned  from  Jacques  Tapin.  You  could  detect 
the  faintest  footfall  long  before  it  drew  near. 

The  hours  passed  and  nothing  came,  and  at  last  the  moon  slowly  rose, 
silvering  the  tree  tops  with  brightness. 

With  the  coming  of  the  first  gleam  I  found  out,  to  my  dismay,  we  had 
been  wandering  in  a  circle.  We  had  pushed  our  way  round  until  we  were 
quite  close  to  the  entrance  to  the  ravine,  near  the  very  spot  we  had  started 
from.     I  almost  fancied  I  could  hear  the  echo  of  voices  from  the  plateau. 

The  demoiselle  still  slept  on,  and  as  I  bent  over  her,  she  was  so  motion- 
less for  the  moment  I  thought  her  dead.  Then  suddenly  a  happy  smile 
parted  her  lips  ;  she  was  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  dream.  It  seemed  a  pity 
to  wake  her,  yet  I  dared  not  delay,  and  called  twice,  **  Mademoiselle,  noble 
lady,  it  is  time  for  us  to  go. ' ' 

She  did  not  stir,  but  still  slumbered  on,  so,  moving  to  a  little  distance,  I 
picked  up  a  fir  cone  and  threw  it  upon  her  hand.  She  awoke  then  with  a 
start,  looked  for  a  moment  bewildered  ;  then  her  peaceful  dreams  faded 
away  ;  everything  came  back  to  her. 

**  Mile,  de  Suresne,  the  moon  has  risen,  it  is  time  we  were  on  our  way," 
I  said  respectfully. 

*  *  And  I  have  been  asleep — asleep  !  "  she  murmured,  as  if  she  could  hardly 
believe  it. 

**  Ay,  lady,  you  have  slept  well,  heaven  be  praised.  Naught  has  come 
near  to  disturb  us.  It  will  give  you  strength  to  continue  on  the  way.  I 
know  the  road  now,  and  if  it  so  please  you  we  will  set  off." 
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I  made  no  more  mistakes,  and  in  due  time  we  passed  out  of  the  wood  and 
I  shaped  my  road  for  the  deserted  cottage. 

Fortunately,  I  had  brought  the  rope  away  with  me,  coiled  over  my 
shoulder,  else  I  should  scarce  have  got  mademoiselle  down  the  clifF.  But 
even  when  past  that  diflSculty  the  path  was  very  hard  for  a  woman. 

She  bore  up  bravely,  and  I  helped  her  as  much  as  I  could,  but  her  little 
shoes  were  worn  away  by  the  rough  rocks  and  her  feet  were  bleeding. 

She  made  no  complaint.  I  only  discovered  by  accident  that  with  every 
step  she  left  traces  of  blood  behind  her. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  ruined  cottage  the  moon  had  disappeared. 
The  night  had  grown  dark  again.  I  had  never  been  any  farther  ;  it  was 
impossible  to  go  on  ;  it  was  necessary  to  halt  until  morning. 

I  explained  this  to  my  companion,  telling  her  at  the  same  time  she  would 
find  a  refuge  within  the  hut  while  I  watched  outside. 

**  Not  so ;  it  is  your  turn  to  rest  now,*'  she  said,  her  real  kindness  of 
heart  showing  itself  for  a  moment. 

Could  she  have  forgotten  that  unlucky  ceremony,  could  she  have  put 
from  her  mind  the  enforced  relationship  in  which  we  stood  to  each  other, 
we  might  have  traveled  together  as  real  friends — she  would  have  trusted  me 
without  a  word. 

"  Rest  you,"  she  said ;  *'  there  is  no  sleep  for  me  tonight.  I  will  stand 
and  watch." 

I  assured  her  that  could  not  be,  that  we  were  liable  to  be  surprised  even  yet, 
and  at  last  she  consented  to  go  within.  I  would  have  made  a  little  fire,  for 
the  wind  was  chill  and  she  had  no  cloak,  but  feared  a  glimmer  of  light 
might  perhaps  betray  us. 

I  had  hoped  that,  in  spite  of  the  lady's  words,  fatigue  might  have  made 
her  slumber  again.  Unhappily,  it  was  not  so.  Through  all  that  was  left 
of  that  night,  as  I  passed  to  and  fro,  trying  to  keep  myself  warm,  I  could 
hear  her  low  sobs  as  she  wept  the  sad  hours  away. 

With  the  first  faint  streaks  of  daylight  the  demoiselle  opened  the  door, 
looking  so  pale  and  wan  that  Widow  Desfoug^res  would  never  have 
recognized  her  beautiful  young  lady. 

She  was  in  sad  plight.  Her  gown  was  hanging  in  tatters,  one  shoe  was 
gone  altogether,  and  her  long  dark  hair,  escaped  from  its  fastenings,  fell 
down  her  back,  even  to  her  waist. 

Yet  never  to  me  had  she  appeared  so  beautiful.  The  knowledge  that 
she  was  under  my  charge,  that  I,  churl  as  I  was,  had  been  able  to  be  of  use 
to  her  in  her  hour  of  danger,  that  she  depended  upon  me  still,  gave  me  a 
sense  of  responsibility,  of  dignity  even,  that  I  had  never  felt  before. 

At  any  rate,  she  should  not  have  cause  to  say  I  had  failed  her.  From 
that  hour,  though  I  did  not  understand  it  at  the  time,  my  whole  nature 
altered.     I  could  never  have  joined  the  brigands  now. 

I  was  recalled  from  my  dreams  now  by  the  demoiselle  asking  anxiously  : 
*'  Jean,  is  it  not  time  we  were  on  the  way  ?  " 

**  Presently,  my  lady,  presently.  The  sun  has  hardly  risen  yet.  I  would 
fain  have  more  light." 
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For  on  every  side  was  a  vast  expause  of  cloud-and  mist,  the  valleys  were 
full  of  white  fog,  even  the  mountains  were  hid  from  view. 

**  Meantime,*'  I  went  on,  *'  there  is  a  stream  hard  by,  if  mademoiselle 
would  like  to  bathe  her  wounded  foot,  and  if  I  had  the  knife  for  a 
moment *' 

She  handed  it  to  me  without  a  word,  and  I  cut  a  broad  strip  from  my 
leather  jerkin. 

'*  If  my  lady  would  deign  to  bind  that  around  her  feet  for  a  time,  she 
would  be  better  able  to  travel." 

Then  I  took  her  to  the  brook  and  there  left  her,  while  I  went  to  survey 
the  path. 

The  sun  was  rising  now,  and  the  mists  beginning  to  disperse.  The  rosy 
tints  touched  the  mountain  peaks  first,  they  spread  over  the  heavens,  and 
presently  the  whole  east  was  aflame  with  light. 

But  the  valleys  were  still  in  shadow.  I  could  not  distinguish  that 
distant  village, .whither  I  had  resolved  to  make  my  way,  neither  could  I  find 
any  mountain  track.  Some  path  there  must  have  been  at  one  time,  or  the 
hut  could  never  have  been  built,  but  all  traces  of  it  were  obliterated.  , 

All  we  could  do  was  to  continue  descending,  and  trust  to  Providence  for 
the  rest. 

When  I  returned  for  my  companion  I  found  she  had  made  her  toilet,  as 
only  a  woman  can.  Her  torn  robe  was  drawn  together,  her  hair — though  it 
still  hung  about  her  shoulders — reminding  me  of  the  child  I  had  so  often 
watched  at  Suresne — was  tied  back  with  a  strip  from  her  dress,  her  feet  were 
neatly  bandaged  and  protected  with  the  leather  I  had  given  her. 

Altogether,  I  thought,  a  fellow  feeling  making  me  wondrous  sympa- 
thetic, she  looked  quite  ready  for  breakfast.  Unluckily  I  had  nothing  to 
give  her,  and  there  was  no  possibility  just  then  of  obtaining  anything. 

**It  is  nothing,  Jean,"  she  said,  when  I  expressed  something  of  my 
trouble.  *  *  What  matters  anything  so  long  as  I  am  able  to  keep  on  ?  I 
drank  of  the  stream,  and  it  refreshed  me.  I  want  nothing  more.  I  am  quite 
ready  to  continue  our  journey." 

The  demoiselle  was  obliged  to  accept  a  good  deal  of  help  from  me  now, 
the  way  was  so  steep,  the  foothold  so  precarious,  and  more  than  once  we  had 
to  pass  along  some  narrow  ledge  where  the  depths  below  made  her  dizzy. 

Yet  she  never  faltered,  never  wished  to  rest.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
she  who  urged  me  onwards.  We  had  two  or  three  hours  of  this,  and  in 
spite  of  our  best  endeavors,  had  made  but  little  way,  when  we  were  brought 
to  a  standstill  by  a  precipice. 

For  the  demoiselle,  at  least,  it  appeared  impassable.  It  was  an  almost  per- 
pendicular cliff,  a  fall  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  broken  only  in,  one  place 
by  a  narrow  ledge,  on  which  grew  a  stunted  fir  tree. 

We  had  but  two  alternatives — to  attempt  the  perilous  descent,  or  to  try 
back  for  another  way. 

I  was  much  disinclined  to  retrace  my  steps.  We  should  certainly  lose 
much  time,  and  might  not  fare  any  better  ;  yet  how  to  get  down  was  a  puzzle. 
We  were  still  hesitating  when  the  question  was  decided  for  us. 
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As  I  peered  over,  trying  to  discover  a  foothold,  a  thin  wreath  of  smoke 
floated  up  towards  me.  No  dwelling  was  to  be  seen,  no  sign  of  man,  yet 
still  that  white  smoke  came  curling  upwards.  I  pointed  it  out  to  the 
demoiselle. 

'*  There  are  people  down  there.  They  have  a  fire — see  !  **  And  leaning 
over,  I  shouted  until  I  was  hoarse. 

No  one  appeared  ;  and  yet,  after  a  fashion,  I  was  answered.  I  heard  the 
loud  barking  of  a  shepherd's  dog. 

**  Courage,  my  lady  !*'  I  cried  ;  *'  there  is  no  going  back  now.  Some  one 
is  down  there.  Canst  not  hear  the  dog  ?  And  see  how  the  smoke  conies 
thicker  and  thicker  through  the  cleft !  Be  sure  there  is  a  hut  underneath. 
Yet  'tis  odd  they  do  not  hear.  If  I  could  but  get  you  to  yonder  ledge  I 
think  we  should  find  footing  afterwards.  Stay  !  I  have  it.  Wait  you  here 
while  I  go  down  and  seek  assistance. 

**It  will  be  quite  safe,**  seeing  she  looked  around  with  apprehension. 
**  If  we  had  been  followed  we  should  have  seen  them  before  now.  I  would 
not  leave  you  if  I  feared  danger.'*    - 

The  demoiselle  nodded  permission.  She  was  almost  too  weary  to  speak, 
yet  she  watched  me  anxiously  as  I  went  down,  using  both  hands  and  feet, 
and  clinging  fast  to  every  slight  projection.  Once  when  a  stone  gave  way 
under  my  foot,  and  rattled  noisily  to  the  bottom,  I  even  heard  her  utter  a 
faint  cry. 

But  I  clung  tight  with  my  hands,  and  soon  found  another  crevice.  Yet, 
at  that  very  moment,  it  flashed  across  me,  once  the  demoiselle  was  safe, 
what  a  relief  it  would  be  to  her  to  hear  I  had  come  to  some  untimely  end. 
It  would  set  her  free  at  once — save  her  from  all  trouble  and  embarrassment 
in  time  to  come. 

However,  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  business  in  hand,  and  now 
that  she  had  escaped  the  brigands,  I  did  not  mean  to  die  a  moment  before  I 
could  help  it. 

When  I  reached  the  ledge  I  swung  my  cap  in  the  air  to  show  I  was  safe 
so  far  ;  then  plunging  down  the  cliff  again  soon,  reached  the  bottom. 

It  was  plain  enough  now  why  nothing  could  be  seen  from  above.  The 
upper  half  of  the  rock  shelved  outwards.  From  the  open  space  where  I  now 
stood  I  could  not  see  the  summit — could  see  nothing  of  the  demoiselle. 
Neither* could  I  step  farther  back  without  descending  again. 

The  little  valley  was  bordered  by  a  deep  ravine,  traversed,  I  was  thankful 
to  see,  from  end  to  end  by  a  mule  track. 

In  my  descent  I  had  gone  far  from  the  smoke.  I  retraced  my  steps  now, 
and,  rounding  a  comer,  came  upon  a  little  hut  and  inclosure,  precisely 
similar  to  the  one  we  had  left  above,  only  this  was  not  deserted. 

Sheep  were  in  the  fold  and  dotted  about  the  sides  of  the  ravine,  and  an 
old  man  was  bending  over  a  fire  stirring  something  in  a  pot. 

Directly  I  appeared  upon   the  scene  a  huge  dog   rushed  forward  and 
attacked  me  furiously.     I  kept  him  off  as  well  as  I  could,  but  I  had  not 
even  a  stick,   and  in  answer  to  my  repeated  shouts,  the  man  never  once 
turned  his  head. 
6 
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A  well  directed  kick   freed   me  at   last,  the  animal  retreated,  and  I, 
following,  presently  stood  by  the  shepherd's  side. 


Chapter  XI. — The  Shepherd. 

The  old  man  looked  up  with  a  start,  nearly  overthrowing  his  pipkin  of 
ewe  milk. 

'*  Why  did  you  not  answer  when  I  called  ?  '*  I  cried  angrily. 

He  made  no  reply  ;  but,  dipping  a  little  bowl  into  the  warm  milk,  gave 
me  to  drink.  I  swallowed  it  eagerly  enough.  Then  telling  him  we  had  lost 
our  way,  and  that  my  mistress  was  waiting  on  the  cliff  above,  I  begged  his 
help  to  get  her  down. 

That  was  the  explanation  I  had  decided  upon  if  any  one  questioned  me. 
I  was  the  lady's  servant,  and  crossing  the  mountains  we  had  lost  our  way. 

The  shepherd  looked  at  me  as  if  in  doubt  ;  then  hurrying  into  his  hut, 
came  out  with  a  small  piece  of  black  bread. 

**  'Tis  all  I  have  to  spare,  my  good  lad.  Times  are  bad,  and  I  have  no 
wife  to  work  for  me.  My  good  dame — heaven  rest  her  soul — has  slept  in 
the  churchyard  since  three  months  were  agone.*' 

He  took  me  for  a  beggar,  that  was  certain.  Yet  how  was  it  he  paid  no 
attention  to  what  I  said  ?  I  was  growing  impatient.  Tho'  demoiselle  would 
be  weary  of  waiting. 

I  attempted  again  to  tell  him  what  I  wanted,  and  then  the  truth  came 
out.  The  old  fellow  put  his  hand  to  his  ear  and  shook  his  "head.  He  was 
stone  deaf  and  could  hear  nothing. 

I  tried  him  with  shouting,  but  it  was  no  use  ;  then  I  took  to  signs. 

With  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  I  succeeded  at  last  in  making  him  under- 
stand I  had  left  some  one  above.  Then  he  told  me  there  was  an  easier  road. 
It  was  some  distance  round.     He  would  come  and  show  me. 

The  shepherd  continued  talking  as  we  went,  half  to*^  himself,  half  to  me ; 
sometimes  shouting  loud  enough  to  be  heard  half  across  the  ravine,  some- 
times muttering  so  low  not  a  word  could  be  distinguished.  The  poor  old 
fellow  could  not  hear  his  own  voice. 

He  spoke  of  many  things,  but  always  came  back  to  the  same — never  had 
he  known  one  to  cross  the  mountains  by  this  side.  He  himself  had  once 
built  a  hut  up  there.  The  grass  in  summer  was  sweet  for  the  sheep.  But 
that  was  many  long  years  ago.     He  was  too  stiff  to  climb  so  high  now. 

And  his  wife — heaven  rest  her — liked  better  to  dwell  near  the  pass. 
Sometimes,  ay  sometimes  even  twice  in  the  week,  there  would  be  a  traveler. 
But  this  side — no,  never  ;  never  from  this  side  had  any  one  come  before. 

Thus  he  rambled  on  while  I  gave  little  heed,  save  to  nod  my  head  here 
and  there  where  he  seemed  to  expect  it.  I  was  looking  out  to  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  my  companion.  It  was  a  far  round.  The  old  man  walked 
slowly  ;  and  I  was  sure  my  long  absence  would  make  her  uneasy. 

When  at  last  we  came  in  sight,  the  demoiselle  was  perilously  near  the 
edge  of  the  cliff.  I  was  afraid  to  call  out  lest  she  should  start  and  fall,  and 
waited  almost  with  trembling  until  she  drew  back  again. 
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We  were  above  her  now,  our  route  had  taken  us  so  far  out  of  the  way, 
and,  presently,  signing  to  the  old  man  to  stop,  I  ran  forward  and  dropped 
down  by  her  side. 

**Safe,  mademoiselle!'*  I  cried;  '*and  an  easy  road  and  a  friend, 
though  'tis  but  a  poor  shepherd  who  cannot  hear.  Come  this  way,  and  you 
shall  have  both  rest  and  refreshment.'* 

And  taking  her  hand,  I  helped  her  to  where  the  old  man  was  waiting 
for  us. 

With  all  my  pantomime  I  had  been  unable  to  convey  to  the  old  fellow's 
mind  that  my  companion  was  a  woman,  and  his  astonishment'  was 
unbounded.  But  the  stupid  man  could  not,  or  would  not,  see  that  she  was 
a  noble  lady. 

He  looked  hard  at  us  both,  then  muttered  to  himself :  **  Not  brother  and 
sister  ?  Oh,  no  ;  different  blood,  plainly.  Man  and  wife  ?  Not  that,  either. 
She  is  carrying  no  burden  ;  and,  besides,  he  holds  her  hand.  Sweethearts, 
of  course,  running  away  without  going  before  the  priest,  I  trow.  Eh,  lad, 
but  you  have  brought  her  by  a  rough  road." 

And  pointing  to  the  poor  girl's  tattered  dress  and  wounded  feet,  he 
chuckled  and  tittered  until  I  could  have  choked  him. 

The  demoiselle  flushed  scarlet,  then  her  face  went  pale  as  the  snow  as 
she  turned  haughtily  away— not  before,  though,  I  could  see  that  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears. 

**  Mademoiselle,  heed  him  not  !  "  I  cried  hastily.  '*  He  is  half  witted,  I 
believe,  as  well  as  deaf.  But  he  can  be  of  use  to  us  now,  and  soon  you  will 
be  with  your  friends." 

She  answered  nothing,  but  thrusting  aside  my  proffered  hand,  followed 
us  alone  and  in  silence. 

The  old  man  meant  kindly,  however.  Directly  we  reached  his  dwelling 
he  set  before  her  warm  milk  and  rye  bread,  and  a  piece  of  sour  cheese. 

It  was  poor  fare  for  her,  but  it  was  all  he  had,  and  he  bestowed  it  upon 
her  freely.  When  she  had  eaten  something  he  took  her  within,  fetched  a 
great  bowl  of  water  to  bathe  her  poor  feet,  and  then  came  out  and  closed  the 
door  behind  him. 

I  had  thrown  myself  upon  the  grass,  for  I,  too,  was  weary ;  and  presently 
he  came  and  sat  beside  me.  I  paid  no  attention  to  him  for  a  time.  I  was 
half  asleep,  and  he  rambled  on  at  his  pleasure.  Then  something  in  his  words 
at  last  aroused  me,  and  I  set  myself  to  listen. 

He  did  not  know  he  was  speaking  aloud.  He  was  arguing  some  matter 
with  himself. 

**'Twould  be  a  charity,  that  is  true,"  were  the  first  words  I  caught 
properly  ;  * '  a  good  deed  to  tell  Father  Vaudin  next  time  I  go  down  to 
chapel.  They  are  poor  enough,  that  is  plain — poorer  even  than  I  am, 
since  she  has  not  a  cloak  to  cover  her.  Yet  they  are  young,  while  I  am  old, 
and  it  is  good,  very  good,  still.  It  would  keep  my  old  limbs  warm  when 
the  winds  blow.     No  ;  I  cannot  part  with  it,"  and  he  was  silent  for  a  space. 

I  looked  towards  the  hut.  All  was  quiet  there.  The  demoiselle  was 
resting. 
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Then  the  old  fellow  broke  out  again. 

**  All  the  same,  though,  it  troubles  me.  The  girl  is  pretty  ;  she  is  gentle, 
too  ;  she  has  a  manner  with  her  like  the  great  lady  who  spoke  with  my  dame 
long  ago.  The  boy  must  be  a  sad  rascal.  I  was  wrong  to  laugh  at  him  just 
now.     If  he  were  but  an  honest  lad '* 

And  he  turned  and  looked  at  me,  his  simple  face  all  puckered  up  with 
perplexity.     It  was  evidently  some  very  weighty  matter  that  troubled  him. 

I  yawned,  and  pretended  to  awake.  He  pointed  to  the  village  in  the 
distance. 

**  You  are  going  down  to  Dunstano  ?  ** 

I  nodded.      ''' 

"  It  is  a  long  way,  though  it  looks  so  near.  Has  your  sweetheart  lost 
her  cloak  on  the  road  ?  *' 

I  made  signs  as  if  it  had  gone  over  the  cliff.  He  seemed  to  set  such 
value  upon  a  cloak  I  thought  it  might  be  as  well. 

**  Ah  !  it  is  a  rough  road  you  brought  her,  and  she  is  young  and  tender. 
I  do  not  understand  ;  but  I  fear  you  are  a  bad  young  man  ;  it  is  a  sin  to 
take  so  yoiing  a  girl  from  her  parents.     If  she  were  your  wife  now '* 

I  caught  his  arm  and  nodded  vigorously.  It  seemed  the  only  thing  I 
could  do  to  gain  his  favor.     And  I  wanted  to  stand  right  with  the  old  man. 

I  had  discovered  an  aged  mule  in  the  stable  behind,  and  I  wanted  to 
borrow  it  for  the  demoiselle. 

**  She  is  your,  wife  ?    You  have  been  married  to  her  before  the  priest  ?  " 

I  nodded  again,  and  then  glanced  somewhat  apprehensively  towards  the 
hut,  for  the  old  man  spoke  loudly. 

Mademoiselle  was  standing  in  the  doorway.  She  gave  me  one  look,  then 
went  back  and  closed  the  door.     Only  a  look,  but  it  was  enough. 

All  was  lost  that  I  had  gained  so  hardly,  her  short  lived  confidence  was 
at  an  end. 

The  old  shepherd  had  seen  her  also,  and  calling  out  hastily.  **  Yes,  I  will, 
I  will ! "  he  jumped  to  his  feet  and  hobbled  off,  whilst  I  sat  dumfounded, 
lamenting  the  hour  I  had  cast  my  eyes  upon  him. 

And  all  too  soon  I  found  that  I  had  not  even  the  excuse  of  necessity.  I 
had  that  about  me  which  would  have  bought  the  shepherd's  whole  possessions. 
Chancing  to  put  my  hand  into  my  pouch — not  for  anything  I  expected  to 
find  there,  but  simply  mechanically,  in  my  dismay — I  fingered  what  felt  to 
me  like  pieces  of  money.  I  drew  them  forth  in  surprise.  Scarce  ever  in  my 
life  had  I  possessed  a  sou.  Here  were  four  gold  crowns.  It  was  a  mystery 
at  first,  then  presently  I  guessed  the  truth. 

The  handful  of  gold  the  captain  had  given  me  for  the  priest  !  I  thought 
I  had  placed  all  on  the  book  when  they  bade  me,  but  these  four  pieces  must 
have  slipped  through  my  fingers. 

They  were  very  acceptable  now,  it  is  true  ;  still,  if  I  had  but  discovered 
them- before  how  much  they  would  have  spared  me  ! 

It  was  wath  a  very  crestfallen  air  that  I  arose,  meaning  to  go  and  bargain 
with  the  shepherd  for  his  mule.  I  had  not  taken  two  steps  when  the  old 
man  came  back,  followed  by  the  demoiselle. 
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He  carried  in  his  arms  an  old  gray,  weather  beaten  cloak' of  coarse  cloth, 
just  such  a  one  as  Widow  Desfougferes  used  to  wear  in  the  fields. 

This  he  displayed  to  me  with  an  air  of  triumph,  at  the  same  time 
smoothing  its  folds  with  something  of  regret. 

**Ah,  you  may  well  look  !"  he  exclaimed.  **  It  belonged  to  my  wife, 
and  her  mother  before  her.  Heaven  rest  their  poor  souls !  It  is  a  cloak 
worthy  to  be  given  as  a  maiden's  dowry,  and  yet  I  bestow  it  upon  you.  I 
give  it  because  your  good  wife  needs  it  sadly.  She  will  have  a  bad  name  if 
she  goes  thus  among  the  folk  below,  and  she  is  too  pretty  to  be  spoke  ill  of. 
She  does  not  wish  to  accept  .it  ;  that  is  but  right.  It  is  a  great  gift,  I 
know  ;  but  I  give  it  to  you  partly  for  my  soul's  sake — it  will  bring  me  credit 
above — and  partly  for  your  good  dame's  bright  eyes.*' 

And  he  stood  looking  from  one  to  the  other  of  us  expecting  us  to  go  into 
raptures. 

Fortunately,  he  thought  it  was  the  greatness  of  the  gift  that  caused  our 
embarrassment.     After  an  awkward  pause  I  said  timidly  : 

**If  mademoiselle  would  but  deign,  she  might  find  it  useful.  He  is 
foolish,  but  he  means  well.     He  knows  no  better." 

**  He  knows  just  what  you  have  told  him,'*  she  returned  scornfully. 

I  spread  out  my  hands  with  a  deprecating  gesture. 

**  It  was  a  mistake.  I  did  it  for  the  best — yet  I  cannot  explain.  Trust 
me  yet  a  little  longer.  Believe  me,  I  was  not  to  blame.  And  mademoiselle 
need  not  mind  accepting  the  cloak.  I  can  pay  for  it ;  I  have  money  I  did 
not  know  of  until  just  now.  There  is  a  mule  in  the  stable,  and  I  will  buy 
that  also,  so  we  can  reach  the  valley  in  a  few  hours.'* 

**  Bid  the  shepherd  saddle  the  mule,  then,  and  he  shall  go  down  with 
me.  I  have  no  farther  need  of  you.  Come  afterwards  to  my  brother,  the 
marquis,  and  he  will  pay  you  for  what  you  have  done.  You  shall  have  more 
gold  than  you  can  count ;    but  we  need  no  longer  travel  together." 

I  was  perfectly  willing  to  stay  behind.  The  demoiselle  had  good  reason 
to  be  angry  now,  arid  I  guessed  she  would  not  spare  me. 

But  the  old  man,  when  I  had,  with  difficulty,  made  him  understand  what 
we  wanted,  would  not  hear  of  it.  He  would  not  leave  his  sheep,  not  even 
for  money*  He  had  come  up  into  the  mountains  in  the  spring,  and  there  he 
meant  to  stay  until  the  snows  of  winter,  when  he  and  his  flock  would  go 
down  together. 

And  what  did  we  want  him  for?  Good  lack  !  If  we  had  quarreled,  we 
had  better  make  it  up  again.  Nanette,  the  mule,  we  could  have  and  willing. 
It  belonged  to  his  wife — heaven  rest  her.  He  had  no  further  use  for  it  ; 
it  was  eating  its  head  off. 

As  for  the  cloak,  he  had  already  given  it — a  good  deed  to  be  set  down  to 
to  his  account.  But  if,  as  it  seemed,  we  had  money,  we  might  e'en  give  him 
what  we  chose. 

Yes,  a  gold  piece  would  be  more  than  enough  for  all  blessings  on  us  for 
a  noble  pair.  Adding,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  speaking  to  him- 
self, **  I  only  hope  it-is  honestly  come  by.  Good  lack  I  I  have  my  doubts. 
I  cannot  make  them  out  at  all." 
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Thus,  much  against  her  will,  the  demoiselle  was  compelled  to  put  up 
with  my  company  for  a  little  longer. 


Chapter  XII. — Thb  Cavaxisr. 

We  set  oUt  on  our  way  soon  afterwards,  Mile,  de  Suresne,  wrapped  in 
the  old  cloak,  with  the  hood  drawn  well  over  her  head,  so  that  her  face  was 
almost  hidden,  riding  on  the  mule,  whilst  I  walked  beside,  leading  it 

The  track  was  very  plain,  and  though  at  times  steep  and  rocky,  Nanette 
proved  to  be  very  sure  footed,  and  we  journeyed  without  difficulty. 

Not  a  word  passed  between  us  for  a  long  time.  I  dared  not  turn  my 
head.  After  what  she  had  heard  I  was  ashamed  to  meet  the  lady's  eyes,  yet 
more  than  once  I  fancied  she  was  quietly  weeping. 

As  we  approached  nearer  to  Dunstano  people  began  to  pass  now  and  then 
on  the  way.  Happily  they  gave  no  heed  to  us.  A  ragged  peasant,  a  coun- 
trywoman riding  on  a  mule,*  were  common  enough.  There  was  nothing  in 
our  appearance  now  to  excite  remark. 

Still,  it  was  necessary  to  learn  something  of  the  demoiselle's  wishes 
before  passing  through  the  gates,  for  I  knew  nothing  of  the  town — knew 
nothing  of  where  to  take  her.  Something  of  this  at  last  I  faltered  forth, 
standing  bareheaded  at  her  knee. 

**  Take  me  to  the  governor  of  the  town.  My  name  and  rank  will  do  the 
rest.  As  for  you,  make  what  tale  you  will.  I  have  no  doubt  the  governor 
will  be  able  to  protect  me. ' ' 

**  Mademoiselle,  you  wrong  me,  you  do  indeed  ;  '*  and  for  the  first  time 
since  we  quitted  the  shepherd's  hut  I  looked  her  in  the  face.  **  You  seem 
to  fancy  I  make  some  claim  upon  you.  I  have  no  such  idea.  Such  a  thought 
never  entered  my  mind.  I  give  you  my  word  I  will  never  speak  of  what 
passed  in  the  camp  yonder.     It  is  to  me  as  if  it  had  never  been." 

'*  If  I  remember  right  you  said  something  of  the  same  before,  then 
boasted  of  it  to  the  first  man  you  met.  For  a  horse  boy,  you  have  a  fair 
stock  of  fine  words,  but  you  cannot  take  me  in  any  longer.  What  you  have 
done  shall  be  paid  for." 

"  I  want  no  pay,"  I  interrupted.  "I  will  not  take  from  you  a  single 
crown.  And  I  had  no  thought  of  boasting  when  I  spoke  as  I  did  up  yonder. 
I  meant  to  call  myself  your  servant,  as  I  could  do  now  if  any  one  ques- 
tioned me  ;  but  I  could  not  make  the  old  man  understand.  It  was  easier  to 
let  him  have  his  own  way  ;  I  thought  to  gain  his  good  will  by  it. 

**  You  do  not  believe?  "  as  she  looked  at  me  incredulously.  **  It  matters 
not.  What  have  you  to  do  with  me  at  all  ?  You  are  a  great  lady,  I  a 
nameless  horse  boy.     In  a  few  minutes  I  shall  pass  out  of  your  existence." 

* '  Heaven  only  grant  that  you  may.  There  is  nothing  better  that  I  can 
ask  for.  Now  ta  yon  town,  sir,  with  what  speed  you  may.  It  is  truly  a 
pain  to  me  until  I  am  freed  from  your  presence." 

Unfortunately,  the  demoiselle  was  not  to  have  done  with  me  even  yet. 

We  passed  through  the  gates  without  question,  though  a  smart  young 
man,  in  a  blue  riding  suit,  laced  with  silver,  looked  at  us  curiously. 
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I  did  not  like  bis  impertinent  stare.  So,  instead  of  inquiring  at  the  gates 
for  the  governor's  house,  as  I  had  intended,  I  went  straight  on,  and  presently 
questioned  a  passer  by.  This  took  me  out  of  my  way,  I  suppose,  for  when, 
after  crossing  the  market  place,  I  turned  down  a  narrow  street,  as  directed, 
I  saw  this  same  gentleman  walking  slowly  in  front. 

He  turned  round  as  he  heard  us  approaching,  then  signing  rne  to  stop, 
laid  his  hand  familiarly  upon  the  demoiselle's  arm.  She  looked  up  in 
astonishment,  and  her  hood  falling  back,  revealed  her  face. 

**  Ah,  I  knew  those  bright  eyes  had  not  deceived  me  !  "  he  cried.  **  My 
pretty  one,  'tis  a  sin  to  hide  such  a  face.  You  should  leave  thick  hoods  for 
the  old  and  ugly. ' ' 

I  did  not  interfere.  Why  should  I  ?  I  might  not  be  thanked.  It  was 
one  of  the  lady's  own  kind.  I  supposed  she  would  know  how  to  deal 
with  him. 

What  she  did  was  to  draw  herself  up  and  motion  him  away  indignantly. 

"  Monsieur,  you  mistake  ;  I  am  not  what  you  take  me  for.  Jean,  lead 
on.    Why  are  you  stopping?" 

I  obeyed  without  a  word,  but  the  young  gentlemen  walked  on  by 
her  side. 

'*  For  what  should  I  take  you,  my  charmer,  save  for  the  prettiest  little 
girl  I  have  seen  in  Dunstano  ?  Tell  me  where  you  dwell,  sweetheart,  and 
I  will  come  and  see  you." 

I  looked  full  of  rage  at  his  cool  insolence,  yet  would  I  not  stir  a  step  until 
the  demoiselle  gave  the  word.  And  she  was  proud,  too ;  resolved  not  to 
ask  my  help,  though  growing  more  and  more  distressed  at  the  fellow's 
importunities: 

For  he  still  kept  talking,  and  would  not  leave  us  ;  and 'lie  had  it  all  to 
himself,  the  street  was  so  quiet  and  deserted.  Save  a  few  ragged  children 
who  followed  the  fine  gentleman  to  beg  for  alms  not  a  soul  could  be  seen 
from  end  to  end. 

At  last,  though  still  she  would  not  speak,  I  caught  an  appealing  glance 
impossible  to  resist,  and  halting  the  mule,  approached  her  side,  saying 
respectfully,  *'  My  lady,  I  fear  the  gentleman  is  troubling  you." 

**  He  is  more  than  troubling;  he  is  insulting.  Monsieur,  once  more  I 
beg  of  you  to  leave  me." 

**  You  hear  what  the  lady  says,  sir?  "  I  repeated.  *'  Will  it  please  you 
to  go  away  ?  ' ' 

**  Lady,  forsooth  ! "  and  he  laughed  jeeringly.  **  Since  when  have  the 
peasant  girls  of  these  parts  become  ladies?  A  fine  lady,  indeed  !  "  and  he 
laughed  again.     *'  A  lady  with  a  fagged  beggar  boy  for  escort." 

**  Beggar  boy  or  not,  I  wjU  do  my  best  to  protect  her.  As  you  see,  your 
attentions  are  unwelcome,  monsieur.  Will  it  please  you  to  let  us  pass  in 
peace  ?  My  mistress  is  a  lady,  truly,  though  she  has  but  a  beggar  boy  for 
a  servant. '  * 

*  *  Tell  that  to  your  fellows,  boy  ;  it  will  not  go  down  with  me.  But  I 
care  not  to  bandy  words  with  a  churl.  Since  the  lady — your  mistress,  if  you 
will  have  it  so — has  the  bad  taste  to  prefer  your  company  to  mine,  let  her 
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pay  toll  and  she  shall  pass.  One  kiss,  my  pretty  one,  and  you  shall  go ; '' 
and,  leaping  upon  a  flat  stone,  he  would  have  saluted  her  cheek  had  I  not 
sprung  forward  and  pushed  him  back. 

**  Keep  your  distance,  monsieur,"  I  cried.  **  Even  if  you  are  a  noble, 
we  do  not* belong  to  your  lands  ;   you  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  us.'' 

The  suddenness  of  the  assault  almost  threw  him  over ;  but,  recovering 
himself  quickly,  he  drew  his  sword  and  struck  at  me  with  the  flat  part 
of  it. 

The  blow  was  given  with  good  will,  and  might  have  stunned  me,  but  I 
jumped  on  one  side  and  it  fell  upon  Nanette.  Instantly  the  animal  flung 
out  both  legs,  and,  catching  my  gentleman  upon  the  knee,  he  fell  to  the 
ground.  Nor  did  he  rise  again  in  a  hurry — he  had  fallen  with  some  violence 
upon  the  stones. 

When,  limping,  scarce  able  to  stand,  he  rose  at  length,  holding  fast  to 
the  wall  to  support  himself,  while  he  pursued  us  with  imprecations.  The 
mule  had  nearly  reached  the  end  of  the  street,  and  I  was  running  after  her. 

It  was  an  ignominious  flight  truly,  but  what  could  I  have  done  against  a 
gentleman  ?  I  was  very  grateful  to  Nanette,  I  can  assure  you.  She  got  us 
out  of  the  scrape  very  cleverly,  and,  as  soon  as  I  had  the  chance,  I  rewarded 
her  with  a  good  feast. 

**  Jean,  I  am  obliged  to  you,"  said  the  demoiselle  presently,  in  a  low 
voice,  compelling  herself,  as  it  were,  to  be  grateful  against  her  will. 

**  Nay,  'tis  Nanette  you  have  to  thank  this  time,"  I  returned  carelessly. 
"  I  should  have  cut  a  poor  figure  save  for  her." 

And  not  another  word  passed  between  us  until  we  reached  the  governor's 
house. 

I  led  the  mule  into  a  large  courtyard,  where  many  people  were  coming 
and  going ;  and,  after  assisting  the  lady  to  dismount,  I  walked  before  her 
to  the  principal  entrance,  proclaiming  aloud  her  name  and  quality. 

'*  Way  there,  way  there,  for  the  noble  demoiselle,  mademoiselle,  sister  to 
the  Marquis  of  Suresne  !  "   I  cried  loudly. 

The  people  stared  and  gaped.  Some  laughed,  some  looked  as  if  they 
thought  me  mad  ;  but  all  made  way,  not  one  of  them  venturing  to  interfere 
with  me. 

I  walked  boldly  on,  ascending  a  flight  of  steps  with  a  sentry  on  each 
side,  until  at  last  we  reached  the  hall.  Here  a  steward,  or  some  superior 
sort  of  servant,  came  forward  to  interrogate  me,  and,  taking  off  my  cap 
and  bowing  low,  I  referred  him  to  the  noble  lady,  my  mistress. 

What  passed  between  them  I  know  not,  for  I  held  a  little  aloof ;  but, 
presently,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  beholders,  the  steward  bowed  before  my 
late  companion  almost  to  the  ground  ;  then  ushered  her  with  courtly  cere- 
mony up  a  staircase.  I  followed  them  witli  my  eyes  until  some  curtains  fell 
behind  her,  and  she  was  gone. 

All  I  had  to  do  now  was  to  effect  my  own  retreat  quietly  as  I  could — to 
escape  without  questioning. 

At  first  this  was  not  so  easy.  Such  an  arrival,  and  in  such  strange  fashion, 
was  not  likely  to  pass  without  comment.     But  scarcely  had  several  gathered 
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round,  each  trying  to  be  the  first  to  get  hold  of  me,  when  there  was  a  slight 
commotion. 

Some  prisoners  were  brought  in,  escorted  by  the  guard.  Every  one  was 
pushed  aside.  I  managed  to  slip  out,  found  the  mule  just  where  I  had  left 
it,  and  was  out  of  the  courtyard  before  I  was  even  missed. 

We  had  entered  from  the  right.  I  turned  now  to  the  left.  The  gates  on 
the  other  side  of  the  town  soon  came  in  sight,  I  passed  through,  whipped  up 
poor  Nanette,  and  was  some  miles  from  Dunstauo  before  I  stayed  her. 

By  that  time  my  poor  old  mule  had  had  enough  of  it,  and,  halting  for 
the  night  at  a  little  wayside  inn,  I  gave  her  a  rubbing  down,  such  as  I  warrant 
me  she  was  little  used  to,  and  afterwards  a  first  rate  supper. 

Next  morning  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  some  determination  respecting 
my  future  proceedings. 

The  first  thing  was  to  take  stock  of  my  possessions.     That  was  soon  done. 

A  mule,  with  saddle  and  bridle — the  bridle,  a  piece  of  rope,  the  saddle  all 
shreds  and  tatters,  with  its  stuffing  of  hay  protruding — and  three  gold  pieces, 
one  of  which  I  must  break  into  to  pay  my  reckoning. 

Never  having  possessed  any  money  before,  I  thought  these  would  carry 
me  anywhere.  The  world  was  all  before  me.  I  was  free  to  go  where 
I  pleased. 

I  had  heard  much  talk  of  Paris  in  the  brigands'  camp.  Why  not  travel 
thither  to  seek  my  fortune  ?  Many  great  lords  dwelt  in  Paris,  I  had  been 
told  ;  why  should  I  not  take  service  under  one  of  them? 

Or  I  might  even  make  for  Calais.  With  three  gold  pieces  and  a  mule, 
what  could  I  not  do  ?  If  the  Old  burgher  had  spoken  true,  I  might  find  one 
to  befriend  me  there. 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  rather  inclined  to  Paris.  The  tales  of  the 
brigands  made  the  city  seem  attractive  to  me. 

I  was  still  hesitating,  whep  I  suddenly  remembered  the  paper  I  bore  in 
my  breast,  the  marriage  contract  the  captain  had  bidden  me  take  care  of. 
I  had  forgotten  all  about  it,  or  I  should  have  given  it  to  the  demoiselle. 

I  drew  the  roll  forth  now,  and  looked  at  it  curiously.  The  strange  black 
characters  told  me  nothing ;  yet  I  knew  exactly  where  mademoiselle  had 
written  her  name,  and  I  saw  my  own  clumsy  sign  close  beside  it. 

This  turned  my  thoughts  into  a  new  channel.  Suppose  I  were,  indeed, 
as  the  captain  bad  said,  the  husband  of  Mile,  de  Suresne  ?  What  a  difference 
it  ought  to  make  to  me. 

The  knowledge  that  there  was  such  a  tie  between  the  noble  lady  and 
myself — secret  and  unknown  though  it  must  ever  be — aroused  in  me  feelings 
of  ambition  that  had  hitherto  lain  dormant.  I  had  something  to  strive  for 
now.     I  had  to  make  myself  worthy  even  of  the  Deinoiselle  de  Suresne. 

She  would  never  know,  but  that  mattered  little.  She  had  done  her  part. 
She  had  stirred  in  me  the  spirit  of  my  race  at  last. 

Of  course,  had  I  been  the  low  born  peasant  they  supposed,  such  a  resolve 
would  have  been  impossible.  No  achievements,  however  great,  could  make 
a  churl  a  gentleman. 

Happily,  I  was  no  peasant,  but  the  son  of  an  English   knight — never  for 
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a  moment  did  I  doubt  the  story  of  M^re  Tapin.  I  might  never  be  able  to 
prove  my  birth — Crispin  Papillard  had,  unfortunately,  convinced  me  of  that, 
or  nothing  would  have  kept  me  from  Calais — but  I  was  assured  of  it  myself, 
and  that  should  be  enough  for  me. 

After  a  great  deal  of  reflection,  which  made  my  head  ache  sadly,  I 
decided  the  first  step  on  my  way  was  to  learn  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing. 
The  demoiselle  had  written  her  name  without  trouble ;  so  had  the  boy 
marquis.     I  also  must  learn  how  to  do  the  same. 

In  my  ignorance  I  did  not  know  that  to  be  an  accomplished  man  at 
arms  was  of  much  more  importance  ;  that  many  a  great  noble  could  not 
read  or  sign  his  name  any  more  than  I  could.  I  learned  later  that  the 
noble  marquis,  whom  I  had  seen  come  to  such  an  untimely  end,  had,  in  his 
youth,  been  trained  for  the  church,  and  he  in  turn  had  taught  his  children. 

All  this  I  had  to  find  out.  I  still  kept,  however,  to  my  first  idea,  and 
resolved  to  bend  my  steps  towards  Paris.  All  students  went  to  Paris.  1 
would  do  my  best  to  make  one  of  them. 


Chapter  XIII. — Father  Feux. 

I  STARTED  on  my  long  journey  gaily  enough.  Unfortunately  my  little 
stock  of  money  came  to  an  end  before  I  was  half  way.  When  I  had  changed 
my  last  piece  there  was  nothing  for  it,  I  thought  sadly,  but  to  part  with  my 
good  old  mule.  The  money  I  hoped  to  obtain  for  her  might  enable  me  to 
perform  the  rest  of  my  journey  on  foot. 

I  was  sad,  because  I  did  not  like  parting  with  Nanette.  We  had  grown 
accustomed  to  each  other  ;  we  were  like  a  pair  of  old  friends.  Besides,  I  had 
never  ceased  to  feel  grateful  for  her  timely  kick.  Still,  needs  must  when 
necessity  drives.     I  could  not  feed  on  grass  by  the  wayside  as  she  could. 

I  was  rather  proud  of  Nanette's  good  qualities,  but  when  I  oflFered  her 
to  the  landlord  of  the  inn  where  I  had  stayed  the  night,  he  laughed  in 
my  face, 

**  Buy  her?'*  he  cried.  **Why,  she  is  older  than  my  grandame.  I 
will  take  her  for  your  reckoning  if  hast  no  money,  but  she  will  be  dear  to 
me  at  that.  You  knew  my  charges  when  you  came  in — so  much  for  supper, 
so  much  for  the  straw  you  slept  pn,  so  much  for  the  breakfast  you  have  just 
eaten,  and  your  appetite  is  good,  you  know.  You  should  not  eat  if  you 
cannot  pay.'* 

**  You  are  mistaken,  master  landlord,"  I  returned  indignantly.  '*  If 
the  mule  is  old  she  is  strong ;  there  is  much  work  in  her  yet.  She  has 
carried  me  from  the  mountains  without  stumbling,  besides  using  her  heels  to 
free  me  from  an  enemy  on  the  way.  I  part  with  her  to  my  sorrow,  but  she 
shall  never  go  where  she  is  despised.  Here  is  your  reckoning,  master,*' 
and  putting  my  hand  to  my  pouch,  as  if  I  had  plenty  left  still,  I  pulled  out 
my  last  few  sous. 

Fortunately  my  reckoning  came  to  but  a  very  small  sum.    I  had  enough. 

This  put  the  landlord  in  a  better  humor  ;  and  besides,  the  thought  of  a 
profitable  bargain  had  just  occurred  to  him.     He  had  been  too  hasty. 
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.  **  If  you  really  desire  to  sell  the  aaimal/'  he  said,  **  now  that  1  see  you 
are  an  honest  fellow,  I  do  not  mind  dealing.  What  might  you  want  for  her, 
young  master  ?  ' ' 

**  Nothing  from  you,'*  I  retorted,  seeing  well  what  manner  of  man  he 
was — that  he  was  not  likely  to  give  me  anything  worth  having. 

**Nay,  why  take  offense?'*  he  persisted.  **You  want  to  sell;  I  am 
willing  to  buy.  Why  should  we  not  make  a  bargain  ?  Come,  now,  I  will 
give  you " 

He  hesitated,  then  named  a  sum  so  absurdly  small  I  will  not  even  trouble 
to  set  it  down. 

It  was  my  turn  to  laugh  in  his  face,  and  I  did  not  miss  the 
opportunity. 

'*  'Tis  a  merry  jest,  good  master  landlord  ! ''  I  cried,  and  without  taking 
further  notice,  jumped  on  Nanette's  back  and  rode  leisurely  out  of  the  yard. 

''Go,  and  bad  luck  go  with  you,  rascal  1"  he  called  after  me.  "  1  doubt 
if  the  mule  be  not  stolen.  Begone,  with  what  speed  you  may,  lest  I  send 
the  watch  after  you  !  " 

For  all  answer  I  turned  round  and  laughed  at  him,  until  he  went  in  and 
banged  the  door,  so  that  the  casements  rattled  again. 

The  inn  was  an  insignificant  place  by  the  wayside,  used  only  by  the 
meaner  sort  of  travelers  ;  but  it  had  a  fair  sized  orchard  running  along  by 
the  high  road,  and  as  I  reached  the  farther  end  I  heard  a  voice  calling  softly 
through  the  hedge,  **  Stop,  young  master,  stop  ! '' 

It  was  the  stout  armed  serving  wench  who  had  waited  upon  me  with  my 
breakfast.  I  had  spoken  her  kindly  because  her  eyes  were  red.  Her  mistress 
had  been  rating  her,  and  I  had  nothing  to  bestow  but  civil  words. 

''Young  master,"  she  said  again,  and  as  she  spoke  she  looked  around 
every  moment  to  see  she  was  not  observed,  **  if  you  really  want  to  sell  your 
mule  take  her  to  monsieur  the  cur6." 

**Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  use,  Perette?  She  really  is  old,  you 
know,  and  not  good  for  very  much." 

*'  If  she  is  quiet  and  does  not  stumble,  Father  Felix  will  not  mind  aught 
else.  He  is  a  great  scholar.  He  reads  books — reads  always — even  when  he 
rides.  To  have  no  trouble  with  his  beast  is  all  he  asks.  And  he  is  a  good 
man.  He  wiU  not  cheat  you.  He,  there  '* — and  she  crooked  her  thumb  over 
her  shoulder — **  he  would  have  taken  her  at  once  to  Father  Felix." 

''  Oh,  that  was  the  secret  of  his  disappointment,  then.  You  are  a  good 
girl,  Perette,  and  if  I  do  sell  her  I  will  not  forget  you.  At  present  my  pouch 
is  empty.     Where  does  monsie^ur  the  cur6  live  ?  " 

**  In  C16ville,  the  village  yonder.  Straight  on  and  you  will  come  to  it. 
Any  one  will  show  you  his  dwelling. '  * 

**One  moment,  Perette,"  as  she  was  about  to  run  away,  a  new  idea 
occuring  to  me.  "  You  say  monsieur  the  cur^  is  a  great  scholar.  What  do 
you  know  about  it — how  can  you  tell  ?  ' ' 

'*  I  only  know  what  every  one  knows.  All  people  say  that  he  is.  He  lias 
more  big  books  than  Dame  Cissi,  his  housekeeper,  can  count ;  and  he  has 
many  little  ones  besides  which  he  carries  in  his  pocket.    He  is  more  learned, 
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they  say,  than  monseigueur  the  bishop.  Never  was  there  a  cur6  like  Father 
Felix.  I  dare  not  stay  longer;  I  shall  be  beat/'  and  she  made  oflF, 
dodging  m  and  out  among  the  trees  so  as  to  reach  the  house  from  a  different 
direction. 

I  rode  slowly  on,  meditating  upon  what  Perette  had  told  me. 

If  this  country  cur6  were  as  learned  as  she  said,  why  not  apply  to  him 
for  what  I  wanted?  Paris  was  a  long  way  ofif  yet,  and  many  things  might 
happen  before  I  reached  it.  Why  not  seize  this  opportunity  if  I  could  ?  I 
should  lose  nothing  any  way,  and  surely  it  was  worth  the  trying. 

Once  in  the  village  the  first  passer  by  pointed  out  the  house,  and  I  soon 
stood  in  the  presence  of  Father  Felix. 

He  was  a  kindly  looking  old  man,  tall,  but  with  stooping  shoulders,  and 
a  fringe  of  thin  white  hair.  He  had  an  absent  manner  withal,  and  his  eyes 
had  so  dreamy  a  gaze  that  at  times  he  seemed  half  asleep.  Yet,  when  he 
chose,  he  could  see  far  enough,  as  I  soon  had  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining. 

I  was  enumerating  the  good  qualities  of  my  mule — amongst  other  things, 
I  said  she  was  so  quiet  that  his  reverence  might,  if  he  chose,  read  his  missal 
as  he  rode  along — when,  chancing  to  look  up,  I  caught  the  father's  eyes 
fixed  upon  me,  full  of  quiet  amusement. 

**  Ah,  I  see,"  he  returned  blandly.  '*  As  you  say  you  can  answer  for  all 
this,  my  son,  I  suppose  I  am  to  understand  you  are  studiously  inclined  your- 
self ;  that  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  beguiling  your  journey  by  reading. 
Eh,  is  it  not  so?  " 

i  hesitated,  stammered,  then  blurted  out  the  truth. 

**  Your  reverence,  I  cannot  read  a  line,  but  they  told  me  you  were  in 
the  habit  of  carrying  a  book,  and  I  want  you  very  much  to  buy  the  mule." 

*•  That  is  better  ;   that  has  the  ring  of  truth." 

**  But,  indeed,  she  is  steady,"  I  interrupted.  *'  Often  when  the  sun  was 
hot  I  have  ridden  her  nearly  asleep,  and  she  has  never  even  jolted  me." 

*'  That  also  may  be  true,  my  son.  I  say  not  the  contrary.  And  I  like 
her  looks.  She  reminds  me  somewhat  of  the  faithful  beast  I  have  lost.  What 
may  be  your  price  for  her  ?  ' ' 

Then  I  told  him  plainly  what  was  in  my  mind. 

I  would  let  him  have  the  mule  for  nothing.  I  would  be  his  servant 
and  work  for  him  faithfully,  if,  in  return,  he  would  give  me  food  and  shelter, 
and  teach  me  the  art  of  reading  and  writing.  '  , 

'*  Reading  and  writing  ?  And  for  what?" — the  father's  look  was  keen 
enough  now.  **  Do  you  wish  to.be  a  clerk,  a  priest — would  you  enter  the 
service  of  Holy  Church  ?  " 

**  Not  so" — I  was  quick  to  undeceive  him  about  that. 

It  was  a  whim,  a  fancy.  I  had  long  wished  to  understand  the  strange 
characters  I  had  sometimes  seen,  and  becoming  unexpectedly  possessed  of 
the  mule  and  a  gold  piece  or  two,  I  was  on  my  way  to  Paris  to  find  some  one 
to  teach  me.  But  my  money  had  given  out,  and  hearing  his  reverence  was 
a  great  scholar,  had  ventured  to  apply  to  him. 

*'  A  great  scholar?  No,  indeed,  my  son,"  and  he  shook  his  head.  **  A 
humble   student,  rather,    just    beginning   to  learn.     Nevertheless,   I  know 
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enough  to  teach  you  reading  and  writing,  and  Cl^ville,  methiuks,  is  a  safer 
place  for  a  young  man  than  Paris.  It  is  a  strange  fancy  for  one  in  your 
position,  yet   the  idea  is  laudable  and  worthy  to  be  encouraged. 

'*  But  I  cannot  decide  at  once.  The  mule  may  not  suit  me.  In  spite  of 
your  confidence,  she  may  not  be  so  fond  of  learning  as  you  imagine,"  and 
the  good  old  man  smiled  upon  me,  kindly,  though  I  knew  it  was  not  the 
mule  he  was  thinking  of,  but  myself.  **  You  shall  stay  with  me  for  a  week. 
I  will  ride  your  mule,  you  shall  begin  your  studies ;  at  the  end  of  that  time 
we  shall  know  one  another  better.  *  * 

And  that  was  how  I  obtained  my  footing  in  the  household  of  Father 
Felix. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  to  the  day,  almost  to  the  very  hour,  the  cur^ 
sent  for  me  to  his  study. 

"My  son,  I  am  content  with  you,"  he  began — *'with  you  and  the 
mule  both,  and  if  you  like  to  remain  in  my  service  I  will  teach  you  as 
much  as  you  wish  to  know.  I  do  not  think  you  have  told  me  all, 
mind  " — I  had  spoken  of  Widow  Desfougferes,  of  the  hard  master  I  had  run 
away  from,  of  the  shepherd  who  had  bestowed  upon  me  the  mule,  but  never 
a  word  as  to  M^re  Tapin,  nor  of  my  stay  in  the  brigands'  camp — *'  but  I 
have  some  knowledge  of  men  as  well  as  of  books,  and  I  am  willing  to  give 
you  a  trial.  Touching  the  price  of  your  good  animal,  for  truly  she  is  good — 
a  patient,  quiet  beast,  who  hath  learnt  to  know  my  ways  already  ?  " 

**  I  ask  no  price,"  I  interrupted  hastily.  '*  If  your  reverence  will  bestow 
upon  me  a  short  space  of  your  time,  I  am  repaid  a  hundredfold." 

'*  Not  so,  my  son.  You  are  strong  and  able,  and  have  already  won  my 
good  housekeeper's  heart  by  your  work  in  the  garden.  Never  hath  she  had, 
she  saith,  a  lad  so  good  tempered  and  willing.  Of  course  it  may  not  last," 
and  he  looked  at  me  slyly. 

**  It  shall  last  your  service,"  I  interrupted  again. 

**  Well,  well,  we  shall  see.  To  go  back  to  the  mule — I  was  about  to  say 
that,  instead  of  money,  I  will  procure  for  you  two  suits  of  clothes,  one  for 
Sundays  and  /^^  days,  one  for  your  work.  Those  you  have  on,  besides 
being  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear,  are  scarce  suited  for  your  new 
position. ' ' 

And,  indeed,  I  was  garbed  somewhat  poorly.  I  had  a  stout  leathern 
jerkin,  that  is  true  ;  but  the  piece  was  lacking  I  had  cut  out  for  the 
demoiselle's  feet,  and  as  to  my  nethei:  garments,  the  less  said  about  them 
the  better. 

Behold  me  now,  new  clad  from  top  to  toe  in  doublet  and  hose  of  sober 
colors,  as  became  a  priest's  serving  man,  doing  my  utmost  to  please  my 
new  master. 

At  first  my  progress  was  but  slow,  I  had  no  idea  that  to  learn  reading 
and  writing  was  such  a  terrible  undertaking.  Often  was  I  tempted  to  give 
up  in  despair ;  but  my  teacher  would  not  allow  that.  Once  I  had  begun 
he  kept  me  to  it,  until  at  last  the  first  difficulties  were  mastered. 

After  that  life  was  easier.  I  still  had  to  work  hard,  but  I  was  able  to 
take  some  interest  in  it.     When  I  got  so  far,  as  a  reward  for  my  diligence, 
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Father  Felix  lent  me  some  books  containing  the  adventures  of  one  Amadis, 
a  most  noble  knight  and  prince  of  chivalry.  When  I  read  how  his  lady  often 
flouted  him,  I  thought  of  the  demoiselle.  When  I  found  he  was  constant 
ever,  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  be  the  same. 

Another  book,  with  the  lives  of  the  holy  saints,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  did 
not  care  for  quite  so  much,  though  truly  their  deeds  were  most  marvelous. 
I  liked  best  to  read  about  knights,  because  I  thought  of  my  father,  even 
dreamed  sometimes  I  might  perchance  become  a  knight  myself. 

Yet,  for  all  that,  he  was  so  good  to  me,  I  never  said  a  word  of  this  to  Father 
Felix.  I  had  no  particular  reason  save  that.  I  did  not  care  to  speak  to  no 
purpose,  and  I  soon  found  out  that  the  good  cur6,  though  he  knew  every- 
thing in  the  world  else,  was  ignorant  of  the  English  tongue.  It  was  foolish 
of  me,  for  the  good  father  might  have  helped  me  much ;  yet  I  know  not  that 
I  was  worse  off  in  the  end. 


Chapter  XIV. — A  Tavern  Brawl. 

I  LEARNED  a  great  deal  more  than  mere  reading  and  writing  whilst  I 
dwelt  with  Father  Felix.  When  he  saw  how  I  applied  myself  he  soon  made 
me  leave  off  my  rough  work,  and  kept  me  a  good  deal  about  his  person. 

He  would  talk  to  me  sometimes  for  the  hour  together  of  brave  deeds  done 
in  the  past.  It  was  not  until  I  came  to  mix  with  the  great  world  I  found 
out  how  much  Father  Felix  had  taught  me. 

Also,  I  lost  a  good  deal  of  my  clownish  rudeness.  Being  so  much  with 
my  good  master,  I  caught,  unconsciously,  something  of  his  manner  and  his 
mode  of  speech.  For  Father  Felix  was  not  as  other  curds  in  the  villages 
round — most  of  them  little  above  the  peasants  and  given  often  to  wine.  How 
such  a  man  came  to  be  in  such  a  ^lall  village  is  hard  to  tell,  unless  his 
superiors  found  him  too  good  and  sent  him  there  out  of  the  way. 

And  yet  he  was  very  happy.  He  loved  his  people,  and  loved  his  books, 
and  wanted  nothing  better. 

I  stayed  with  the  good  father  for  nearly  two  years.  Then  events  happened 
which  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  go. 

The  seigneur  of  the  village  was  a  certain  Count  Vallis,  who  owned  a 
ch&teau  hard  by.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  court,  holding  a  post  in  the 
household  of  madame,  the  king*s  mother,  and  was  very  seldom  at  Cldville. 
Lately,  however,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  he  had  come 
thither  for  a  period  of  seclusion. 

With  him  came  his  son.  Monsieur  Philippe,  a  lad  of  fourteen. 

With  this  young  gentleman,  after  a  humble  fashion,  I  soon  became 
acquainted.  He  was  pleased  to  take  what  he  called  a  fancy  to  me,  and,  as 
he  had  nothing  to  do,  would  stroll  down  every  day  and  demand  my 
company. 

He  had  scarce  known  me  a  week  when  he  promised  me  fine  rewards  if  I 
would  quit  Father  Felix  and  serve  him  instead,  and  was  quite  offended  when 
I  refused.  He  was  a  boastful,  braggart  youth,  yet  I  have  cause  to  be 
grateful  to  him,  for  he  gave  me  my  first  lessons  in  sword  play. 
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Fresh  from  his  fencing  schooli  he  wanted  some  one  to  practise  with,  and, 
in  default  of  better,  taught  me.  He  was  not  a  very  patient  teacher,  and 
never  missed  a  chance  of  a  blow  ;  but  I  took  to  the  sword  a  great  deal  more 
kindly  than  I  did  to  learning,  and  made  much  more  rapid  progress. 

At  length  there  came  a  time  when  I  knew  as  much  as  my  teacher,  and, 
being  taller  and  stronger,  the  conditions  were  no.  longer  equal.  I  was  not 
sufficiently  master  of  my  weapon  to  do  as  I  liked  with  it,  and  one  day,  when 
he  W4S  pressing  me  more  than  I  cared  for,  I.  had  the  misfortune  to  slightly 
wound  him,  for  we  were  fighting  with  sharp  swords  that  day,  much  against 
my  inclination  ;  but  Monsieur  Philippe  had  brought  them  down  on  purpose, 
and  of  course  I  had  to  obey. 

Fortunately  it  was  a  mere  scratch,  but  the  young  gentleman  was  highly 
indignant,  the  more  so,  I  think,  as  he  had  meant  to  hurt  me. 

It  was  a  vexatious  circumstance  in  every  way,  and  I  regretted  it  with  all 
my  heart.  No  one  ever  knew,  we  both  took  good  care  of  that,  or  there 
would  have  been  trouble.  Monsieur  Philippe  would  have  fallen  into  disgrace 
for  crossing  weapons  with  a  serving  man.  I  should,  perhaps,  have  had  a 
beating. 

Even  Father  Felix  would  have  looked  sadly  upon  me — blamed  himself, 
perhaps,  for  teaching  me  above  my  position. 

After  this  little  incident  the  young  monsieur  turned  quite  against  me. 
He  left  off  seeking  my  company,  which  I  thought  only  natural.  What  I  did 
not  think  so  fair  was  that  he  should  circulate  bad  stories  against  me.  He 
tried  all  he  could  to  get  me  into  trouble  with  Father  Felix. 

For  instance,  I  was  used  sometimes  to  go  and  talk  with  Perette — who,  by 
the  way,  had  a  sturdy  sweetheart  of  her  own — and  he  took  occasion  of  this  to 
accuse  me  of  light  conduct.  No  one  really  believed  him,  but  he  was  the 
seigneur's  son.  He  must  not  be  offended,  and  I  was  soon  made  very 
uncomfortable. 

So  one  day  I  shut  myself  in  my  garret,  and  drawing  forth  some  paper — 
my  marriage  contract — read  it  from  end  to  end.  There  was  much  I  could 
not  understand,  'twas  couched  in  such  strange  fashion,  but  I  could  read  the 
writing  easily. 

**  Very  good,  Jean,"  I  said  to  myself.  **  You  have  learned  something. 
All  these  months  of  labor  have  not  been  wasted.  Now,  it  is  time  to  be 
moving  on.  Monsieur  Philippe  has  done  you  a  service,  Jean,  without 
intending  it ;  you  might  have  stopped  here  too  long.  You  must  go  to  Calais 
now  to  learn  something  of  John  Strathbourne.  Noble  knights  are  not 
forgotten  like  poor  folk  when  they  die.  Master  Papillard  ought  to  have 
known  better.    He  meant  well,  I  dare  say,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  him  now." 

Father  Felix  was  very  loath  to  part  with  me ;  yet,  as  for  some  unknown 
reason,  I  had  incurred  the  ill  will  of  the  young  monsieur,  he  acknowledged 
that  it  was  best.     For  my  own  sake  I  must  be  gone  before  worse  came  of  it. 

Accordingly,  he  gave  me  a  letter  to  a  large  convent  at  Auxerre,  where, 
he  was  sure,  he  said,  they  would  employ  me.  I  gave  him  all  thanks,  as  in 
duty  bound,  and  promised  I  would  not  fail  to  use  it  in  case  of  need  ;  but 
first  I  meant  to  seek  a  friend  in  the  English  town  of  Calais. 
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I  had  not  forgotten  the  dying  message  Crispin  Fapillard  had  intrusted 
to  me.     I  meant  to  go  to  Master  Surbeck. 

The  good  cur6  was  very  poor  ;  the  little  money  he  had  he  gave  mostly 
to  his  poor  people  ;  only  now  and  again  did  he  indulge  himself  in  a  book. 
Still,  he  managed  to  fiiid  me  a  few  gold  pieces  ;  then  one  morning,  after  early 
mass,  with  the  old  man's  blessing  still  ringing  in  my  ears,  I  very 
sorrowfully  departed. 

I  had  learned  to  love  Father  Felix  dearly.  He  had  been  a  true  friend  to 
me  ;  indeed,  I  owed  him  much.  I  was  no  longer  the  uncouth  churl  who 
had  come  to  C16ville,  no  longer  the  brigands*  horse  boy,  rude  in  manner  as 
in  speech. 

In  the  plain  dark  garb  the  good  father  had  provided  there  was  about 
me  something  of  the  young  clerk,  and,  indeed,  that  was  what  people 
thought  me. 

I  traveled  on  foot,  as  suited  my  slender  purse,  and  for  the  first  half  of  my 
journey  I  had  a  companion. 

Father  Felix  placed  me  under  the  charge  of  a  barefooted  friar  who  was 
returning  to  his  convent.  I  hardly  think  he  guessed,  however,  what  a  jovial 
fellow  traveler  he  gave  me. 

The  jolly  friar  beguiled  the  way  with  songs — not  all  of  them  holy 
psahns — and  when,  we  came  to  a  village  or  town  he  walked  into  the  best 
house  as  if  it  belonged  to  him,  and  everything  it  contained  was  at  his 
service.  The  women  would  fly  to  bring  water  to  wash  his  feet,  to  set  out 
the  choicest  upon  the  table  ;  only  the  men  sometimes;- 1  fancied,  held  back 
a  little,  and  looked  at  him  with  eyes  askance.  And  all  was  repaid  by  a 
**  Benedicite,  my  children.'* 

All  the  time  I  journeyed  with  him  I  did  not  spend  one  piece. 

I  cannot  stay  now  to  set  down  all  the  merry  adventures  we  had  together, 
nor  yet  what  befell  me  when  I  went  on  by  myself.  I  passed  through  Paris 
on  my  way,  and  halted  there  for  a  day  to  see  the  fine  buildings,  and  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  king. 

Unluckily  I  was  disappointed  in  this,  for  King  Francis  was  away,  hunting 
in  his  forest  of  St.  Germain.  He  did  not  often  stay  in  Paris,  the  people  told 
me,  at  which  I  did  not  wonder,  when  I  smelt  the  foul  ditch  which  ran 
beneath  the  windows  of  the  Palais  de  Touruelles.  I  saw,  however,  the 
house  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon. 

I  first  noticed  it  because  the  gateway  was  painted  a  bright  yellow,  and 
when  I  looked  through  the  grating,  the  courtyard  was  dry  and  bare  where 
it  had  been  sown  with  salt.  It  was  the  house  of  a  traitor,  they  said, 
therefore  it  had  been  painted  and  strewn  with  salt ;  such  was  the  custom 
always. 

As  I  wended  my  way  through  Picardy  I  was  reminded  much  of  the  story 
Mere  Tapin  had  told  me. 

In  every  town  I  saw  traces  of  the  English.  They  were  always  ravaging 
Picardy,  even  now,  just  as  it  had  been  in  my  father's  time.  And  it  was  on 
the  borders  of  Picardy,  scarce  half  a  day's  journey  from  the  English  pale, 
that  I  take  up  my  tale  again. 
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It  was  past  Doon,  and  I  had  been  walking  since  dawn,  when  I  arrived  at 
a  fair  sized  village.  It  was  half  in  ruins,  having  been  burnt  a  few  years 
before,  when  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  desolated  the  country  well  nigh  to  Paris. 

It  had  been  partly  rebuilt  since,  and  a  great  bush  swinging  high  across  the 
road  showed  me  where  was  the  village  inn.  I  entered  gladly,  for  I  was 
much  fatigued,  and,  calling  for  a  measure  of  thin  wine  to  wash  down  my 
frugal  repast,  took  some  bread  and  cheese  out  of  my  wallet. 

I  sat  down  on  a  bench  in  one  corner  out  of  the  way  of  more  important 
customers,  and  at  first  was  too  intent  upon  satisfying  my  hunger  to  give 
heed  to  what  was  going  on.  Thus  it  was  that  I  do  not  know  how  it  began, 
or  w^hat  was  the  first  cause  of  the  trouble. 

When  the  increasing  hubbub  at  last  drew  my  attention,  I  found  there 
was  a  war  of  words  going  on  between  a  gentleman  seated  alone  on  one  side 
of  the  table,  and  another  party  of  three,  who  were  drinking  t^eir  wine  at  a 
little  distance. 

They  were  all  young,  not  one  of  them,  I  should  say,  having  reached 
thirty.  But  whilst  the  three  friends  were  of  swarthy  complexion  and  rather 
slenderly  formed,  the  one  one  who  sat  alone,  besides  being  stout  and  stalwart, 
had  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  his  ruddy  beard  shone  like  gold.  His  dress, 
also,  was  somewhat  differently  fashioned  from  the  others,  l)ut  it  was  quite  as 
rich,  and  the  jewel  that  fastened  the  plume  in  his  cap  flashed  brighter  than 
any  of  theirs. 

Two  of  the  dark  men  wore  short  red  cloaks,  but  their  companion  was  in 
a  suit  of  green,  and  his  mantle  was  green  likewise. 

It  was  the  three  who  made  all  the  noise.  They  were  talking  loudly,  and 
gesticulating  with  great  vehemence,  while  the  fair  haired  knight  merely 
looked  up  now  and  again  with  a  slight  smile  that  seemed  to  exasperate 
them. 

I  soon  saw  that,  although  they  were  three  to  one,  they  were  talking  at 
the  knight,  not  to  him,  as  if  they  wished  to  provoke  him  to  begin  the  fraj'. 
But  he  still  took  no  notice,  until  at  last,  by  accident  or  design,  one  of  them 
filled  his  glass  so  clumsily  that  the  wine  splashed  upon  the  table  and  some 
drops  reached  the  fair  cavalier. 

Instantly  he  was  upon  his  feet.     Yet  he  spoke  quietly  enough  : 

*' That  was  rather  awkwardly  done,  monsieur.  Am  I  to  take  it  as  an 
accident?     If  so,  I  wait  for  your  apology.'* 

I  think  his  quiet  manner  deceived  them,  for  he  who  had  spilled  the  wine 
returned,  in  a  tone  even  more  insolent  than  his  words  : 

**  You  may  take  it  just  as  j^ou  choose,  monsieur,**  and  his  friends  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh. 

**  I  will  take  it  this  way,  then,'*  returned  the  other  equably  :  '*  I  will 
return  the  compliment,*'  and,  catching  up  his  glass,  he  emptied  it  over  his 
insulter. 

Then  arose  a  commotion,  indeed.  Swords  flashed  forth,  and  every  one 
crowded  round  to  see  the  three  knights  fall  upon  one. 

The  landlord  alone  disappeared.  He  rushed  out  into  the  street  calling 
loudly  for  the  watch- 
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Though  the  contest  was  so  unequal,  the  fair  haired  monsieur  had  not 
a  friend  among  them — a,  fact  soon  explained  when  I  heard  the  shouts 
and  cries. 

**Pig  of  an  Englishman  !  Down  with  the  Englishman  !  Death  to  the 
English  spy  !     What  does  he  here?  '* 

Though  England  and  France  were  for  the  moment  at  peace,  it  was  not 
likely  an  Englishman  would  find  friends  in  Picardy.  ^ 

I  jumped  up  on  the  bench  to  watch  the  fray,  wishing  with  all  my  heart 
I  had  a  sword  to  join  in,  that  I  could  strike  a  blow  for  my  own  countryman, 
fighting  against  such  odds. 

Yet  he  did  not  seem  to  need  such  assistance.  The  clash  of  swords  was 
sharp  and  fierce,  but  with  his  back  to  the  wall  he  kept  them  all  at  bay  ;  be  held 
his  own  gallantly. 

Then  he  in^the  green  suit  drew  ofE  a  little  ;  I  thought,  in  my  innocence, 
to  give  his  adversary  fair  play.  I  was  very  soon  undeceived.  Watching  his 
opportunity,  he  suddenly  sprang  upon  the  table  and  struck  at  the  English- 
man's unguarded  head. 

It  was  a  foul  blow,  and  ill  would  have  come  of  it  only,  Our  Lady  be 
praised,  I  was  quick  as  he.  A  three  legged  stool  stood  close  to  my  hand, 
and,  catching  it  up,  I  hurled  it  with  all  my  might. 

It  caught  my  gentleman  full  in  the  face.  His  sword  flew  into  the  air,  and 
he  fell  senseless,  blood  gushing  from  his  nose  and  mouth. 

**  Well  thrown  !  well  thrown  !  *'  cried  the  Englishman,  who  had  become 
aware  of  his  peril  without  being  able  to  avert  it.  *'By  St.  George,  well 
thrown,  indeed  !  Master  clerk,  I  rather  fancy  you  have  saved  my  life. 
Have  at  them  1     Down  with  the  cowardly  dogs  !  " 

And  he  shouted  some  words  in  English  which  sounded  like  a  battle  cry. 

And,  indeed,  it  was  somewhat  like  a  battle  now.  When  he  of  the  green 
cloak  fell  there  arose  a  perfect  howl  of  execration.  Every  man  in  the  room 
pressed  forward  to  take  share  in  the  fight  ;  and  sticks,  broken  benches,  and 
empty  bottles  were  hurled  indiscriminately. 

The  two  cavaliers  were  out  of  it  now.  Some  of  the  missiles  fell  upon 
their  heads  also,  and. they  made  haste  to  retreat. 

**  Forward  !  Charge  !  Scatter  them  !  "  cried  the  Englishman,  making 
a  rush,  and  using  the  flat  of  his  sword  vigorously,  while  I  seconded  him  as 
well  as  I  could  with  half  of  a  broken  bench. 

Unluckily,  although  they  gave  way  in  front,  it  was  only  to  close  in  and 
attack  us  from  behind.  We  were  in  more  peril  than  ever,  until  presently  I 
spied  a  small  door  in  a  corner  near,  and  pointing  it  out  to  the  Englishman, 
we  fought  our  way  towards  it. 

And  truly  it  was  time  to  beat  a  retreat.  My  head  was  cut  from  the 
glass  of  a  broken  bottle,  my  left  arm  was  almost  useless,  while  the  blood 
was  streaming  down  the  Englishman's  face,  almost  blinding  him. 

When  we  reached  the  door  the  knight  made  me  go  in  first  ;  then,  clearing 
a  space  with  the  point  of  his  sword,  followed  me  quickly  and  clapped  it  fast. 
There  was  a  key  inside,  and  a  stout  oaken  bar  as  well,  so  that,  beat  as  they 
might,  for  a  little  space  we  were  at  peace. 
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The  Englishman  took  advantage  of  this  to  bind  up  his  wounded  head, 
which  he  did  very  cooUj',  advising  me  to  follow  his  example. 

Few  words  passed  between  us  at  first.  Neither  had  much  breath  to 
spare,  not  to  speak  of  the  noise,  as  they  strove  to  break  down  the  door,  which 
almost  drowned  our  voices. 

^  Then  suddenly  there  came  a  lull,  followed  by  cries  of  **  The  watch  !  the 
watch  ! '  *  Then  a  hurried  rush  of  retreating  footsteps.  The  Englishman 
laughed. 

**  The  curs  run.  It  is  time  now  to  think  of  ourselves.  You  have  friends 
here,  my  young  clerk — some  one  to  speak  for  you  ?  ** 

**  I  am  no  clerk,  monsieur,  and  a  stranger  besides.  I  have  halted  on  my 
way  to  Calais.*' 

'*  You  have  friends  there  ?  *' 

**  I  hope  to  find  some  ;  at  present  I  know  no  one.*' 

*'  You  had  best  be  off,  then,  for  I  have  no  power  td  help  you  here.  They 
dare  not  hurt  me  ;  all  the  more  will  they  fall  upon  you.  I  wish  it  was  the 
other  way  about,  by  my  word  I  do.  I  should  have  fared  badly  but  for  that 
well  timed  blow  of  yours.  I  was  a  fool  to  come  here  alone,  though  I  had 
my  reasons.     Yet  what  to  do  for  you ' ' 

**  Pardon,  monsieur,"  I  interrupted.  *'Iam  no  child.  I  am  generally 
in  the  habit  of  helping  myself.  That  fine  gentleman  I  knocked  over  just 
now — I  suppose  he  was  a  person  of  some  consequence  ?  * ' 

**  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  though  I  have  not  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance." 

**  I  had  best  keep  clear  of  the  watch,  then.  'Tis  easier  to  get  into 
prison  than  out  again." 

'*  My  young  clerk,  you  speak  like  an  oracle,  only  time  is  pressing  and 
they  are  coming.  Stay,  though,  I  have  it.  You  are  my  servant ;  I  have  a 
claim  to  protect  you,  then." 

*'Nay,  monsieur,  that  will  not  do.  You  arrived  here  on  horseback,  I 
doubt  not ;  I  came  some  time  later  on  foot.  Besides,  I  paid  my  own  score, 
and  ate  my  own  bread  and  cheese.  My  fare,  I  assure  you,  was  not  that  of 
monsieur's  servants." 

'*  Neither  do  you  speak  like  a  servant,  my  good  friend.  I  cannot  quite 
make  you  out.  I  can  swear  I  never  set  eyes  upon  you  before,  yet  there  is 
something  about  you  reminds  me  of  one  I  held  dear — a  close  kinsman  who  is 
no  more.  You  must  come  to  no  hurt  by  me,  or  I  should  never  forgive 
myself." 

I  did  not  pay  much  heed  to  his  words,  for,  while  he  was  speaking,  I  was 
looking  about  seeking  some  way  of  escape. 

Our  place  of  retreat  was  a  sort  of  closet,  long,  narrow,  and  rather  dark, 
lighted  only  by  a  small  grating  high  up  in  the  wall.  One  side  was  fitted 
with  shelves  from  top  to  bottom. 

« 

On  the  uppermost  were  tankards,  and  cups,  and  pewter  trenchers.  Others 
were  filled  with  cheeses  and  loaves  of  rye  bread  ;  and  on  the  lowest,  amongst 
other  things,  was  a  half  eaten  roast  capon  flanked  by  a  flask  of  red  wine. 
The  other  side  was  lined  with  meal  tubs  and  barrels  of  salt  meat ;  but 
behind  these,  in  the  darkest  corner,  I  spied  at  last  a  small  oaken  door. 
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X 

It  was  locked  and  bolted,  top  and  bottom,  but  a  key  was  hanging  close 
beside,  and  I  soon  moved  the  barrels  and  had  it  open. 

'*  See,  monsieur,*'  I  exclaimed,  *'  'tis  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world.  I 
have  but  to  walk  out," 

The  door,  I  found,  gave  on  to  a  short  passage,  open  at  one  end  to  the 
street,  at  the  other  to  the  inn  garden. 

**  This  is  my  way,"  I  said,  pointing  towards  the  garden.  *'  While  you 
are  parleying  with  them  here  I  will  slip  off  and  be  on  my  road  before  they 
miss  me,  unless,  indeed,  you  will  think  better  of  it  and  come  also." 

**  Not  I.  I  am  in  no  danger,  and  I  have  a  crow  to  pluck  with  those  fine 
gentlemen ;  they  hare'not  done  with  me  yet.  I  will  keep  the  watch  in  play, 
never  fear.  They  drove  me  in  here  for  their  pleasure,  I  shall  study  my  own 
before  coming  out  again.  Stay  one  moment.  Have  you  money  ?"  and  lie 
put  his  hand  to  his  pouchy 

''Plenty  for  my  needs,  monsieur,"  I  answered  quickly,  for  I  did  not 
want  him  to  pay  me,  though,  indeed,  my  last  crown  was  drawing  to  an  end. 

*'  Good  ;  but  you  may  as  well  secure  your  supper,"  and  going  to  the  shelf, 
he  brought  the  flask  and  the  capon,  saying,  as  he  thrust  them  into  my  wallet : 
'*  When  they  were  teaching  me  the  art  of  war  the  first  thing  I  learned  was 
always  to  look  after  the  victualing.  Now  be  off  before  messieurs  the  watch 
break  in  the  door.     You  know  the  way  ? 

*  *  Make  for  the  forest ;  there  is  a  plain  track  will  take  you  to  Guisnes. 
Once  there  you  are  safe,  for  it  is  English  ground.  Be  sure  you  do  not  fail 
to  come  to  me  at  Calais.  You  and  I  must  have  some  talk  together.  Now, 
gentlemen  of  the  watch,  I  am  ready  for  you,"  and  as  I  slipped  away  I 
heard  him  demanding  in  loud  tones  who  it  was  that  thus  dared  to  disturb  him. 

I  reached  the  garden  unperceived,  as  every  creature  belonging  to  the 
place  was  assisting  at  the  disturbance  in  front.  It  was  of  some  extent, 
terminating  at  the  far  end  in  a  thicket  of  hazel  bushes,  into  which  I  plunged 
very  willingly. 

After  came  a  broad  ditch  I  had  to  wade,  then  cornfields,  separated  from 
the  road  by  a  fringe  of  poplars.  I  kept  behind  these  as  much  as  possible, 
running  when  no  one  was  in  sight,  walking  steadily  when  people  passed. 

I  made  my  way  thus  for  some  distance,  until  the  fields  gave  place  to 
waste  land  and  bog.  Then  I  came  upon  an  outlying  spur  of  some  great 
forest,  which  took  me  back  to  the  days  of  my  childhood.  It  seemed  home 
to  me.  directly  I  was  lost  among  the  trees  ;  my  grief  was  that  it  came  to  an 
end  so  soon. 

That  night  I  rested  at  Guisnes — doing  full  justice,  by  the  way,  to  the 
Englishman's  supper,  and  early  next  morning,  joining  myself  to  a  company 
of  peasants  going  to  market,  I  passed  with  them  through  the  gates  of  Calais. 

My  long  journey  had  come  to  an  end  ;   I  had  reached  my  destination. 


Chapter  XV. — At  the  Sign  of  the  Dog  and  Porridge  Pot. 

I  WAS  in  no  hurry  to  go  directly  to  Master  Surbeck,  for,  the  first  time 
since  I  had   started,   I   felt  free  to  look  about  me.    Save  that  one  day  in 
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Paris  I  had  seen  little   of  cities  ;  thanks  to  Father  Felix,  I  had   always 
avoided  them. 

**  Bad  for  your  purse,  and  you  may  fall  in  with  bad  cx)mpany,"  he  had 
said ;  *'  better  walk  a  league  round  than  go  through  a  city.'* 

I  had  promised  to  follow  his  counsels.  I  had  done  so  to  the  best  of  my 
power  ;  now  I  could  please  myself. 

I  wandered  on,  I  knew  not  whither  ;  every  moment  some  new  object 
attracting  my  admiration. 

Now  it  was  some  fine  dwelling,  covered  with  carvings,  fresh  from  the 
mason's  hand,  and  with  arms  and  motto  emblazoned  over  the  gateway. 
Then  my  attention  would  be  diverted  by  a  band  of  men  at  arms. 

Their  well  polished  weapons  and  bright  armor,  their  soldierly  bearing, 
and  the  strict  order  in  which  they  marched,  formed  a  great  contrast  to  the 
roughness  of  my  friends  the  brigands. 

Once  I  had  to  jump  aside  to  avoid  being  hustled  into  the  gutter  by  half 
a  dozen  of  these  same  men.  They  were  off  duty,  and  came  swaggering 
along,  thrusting  aside  all  who  had  stood  in  their  way. 

At  any  other  time  I  might  have  resented  their  treatment,  but  I  was  too 
interested  in  listening  to  their  English  tongue.  It  seemed  so  strange  to  me 
that  these  were  my  countrymen  ;  I  would  not  have  quarreled  with  them  for 
a  bag  of  crowns. 

Instead,  I  pulled  off  my  cap  with  a  mock  bow,  and  jumped  aside 
laughing.  When  they  saw  I  took  their  rudeness  in  good  part,  they  laughed 
also,  and  spoke  to  me  in  English. 

I  shook  my  head  to  show  I  did  not  understand,  and  they  cried  again  in  a 
barbarous  jargon,  half  English,  half  French,  which  I  made  out  to  be,  **  Well 
done;  you  are  a  good  fellow;  come  and  drink  with  us,*'  at  the  same  time 
putting  their  hands  to  their  mouths  imitating  the  motions  of  drinking. 

I  shook  my  head  once  more,  said  I  must  be  off  about  my  business,  and 
with  another  laugh  and  wave  of  the  hand  got  away. 

As  I  turned  the  corner  of  the  street,  a  knight  in  full  armor,  save  for  his 
helmet,  rode  slowly  by  on  his  way  to  the  tilt  yard.  Two  esquires  followed 
at  a  short  distance,  one  bearing  his  master's  head  piece  on  his  saddle  bow, 
the  other  carrying  his  pennon. 

I  stood  and  watched  until  thej^  passed  out  of  sight,  feasting  my  eyes  on 
the  knight's  brave  looks  and  gaily  caparisoned  steed.  Something  in  his 
bearing  reminded  me  of  the  Englishman  I  had  left  at  the  inn. 

"  Ah,  I  will  not  fail  to  seek  out  my  new  friend,"  I  thought  to  myself. 
**  If  he  is  a  gallant  knight  like  that  one,  he  may  be  able  to  help  me  to 
some  purpose.  Should  I  fail  to  learn  anything  concerning  my  father,  as 
Master  Papillard  predicted,  the  English  knight  shall  be  my  leader  ;  I  will 
serve  under  his  banner. ' ' 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  it  crossed  my  mind  that  I  knew  not  my 
friend's  name. 

*'  Do  not  fail  to  come  to  me  at  Calais,"  he  had  said,  and  that  v,^as  all. 
He  had  forgotten  I  was  a  stranger ;  and  his.  dress  was  plain,  he  wore  no  ' 
device,  and  I  knew  not  how  to  ask  for  him. 
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Still  it  would  not  matter  much,  I  felt  sure.  I  had  but  to  keep  my  eyes 
open  and  I  should  see  him  riding  through  the  streets. 

By  the  time  I  had  arrived  at  this  conclusion  it  was  close  upon  ten  o'clock, 
and  savory  smells  from  every  inn  proclaimed  the  dinner  hour  was  at  hand. 

In  these  degenerate  days  men  have  fallen  into  ^ the  habit  of  taking  their 
meals  later.  My  neighbor  hard  by,  who  brings  us  always  the  newest  from 
court,  never  dines  before  noon,  sometimes  so  late  even  as  one.  As  for 
myself,  I  keep  to  the  good  old  hour  still ; 

To  rise  at  six,  to  dine  at  ten, 
To  sup  at  six,  to  bed  at  ten, 
Makes  a  man  live  to  ten  times  ten. 

Thus  runs  the  old  song,  and  so  say  I. 

To  go  back  to  my  first  day  in  Calais.  It  was  near  ten.  Everything, 
including  my  own  appetite,  showed  it  was  dinner  time,  and  my  thoughts 
turned  towards  Master  Surbeck  and  the  message  I  was  to  deliver. 

I  was  to  hear  of  him,  you  may  remember,  at  the  house  with  the  sign  of 
the  Dog  and  Porridge  Pot,  hard  by  the  convent  of  the  Black  Friars.  To  the 
convent  of  the  Black  Friars  I  asked  my  way  now,  the  first  passer  by  puttings 
me  right. 

Once  there  I  could  see  for  myself,  as,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  convent 
gate,  there  hung  in  mid  air  a  gilt  dog,  with  its  head  in  a  three  legged  pot, 
all  bright  and  shining  in  the  sun. 

The  house  looked  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  substantial  merchant.  It  was 
built  of  wood  and  plaster,  with  many  gables,  and  there  was  a  long,  low  ware- 
house running  behind.  A  few  bales  of  cloth  displayed  outside  showed  the 
trade  that  was  carried  on  within. 

The  door  of  what  looked  like  a  dark  counting  house  was  partially  opea, 
and  no  answer  being  returned  to  my  modest  knock,  I  went  straight  in. 

I  could  see  no  one  there  at  first,  but  presently,  from  behind  some  rolls  of 
woolen,  there  stepped  forth  a  red  faced  youth,  clad  in  blue  jerkin  and  white 
breeches,  who  asked  me,  not  very  civilly,  what  I  wanted. 

I  answered  boldly  enough — I  was  not  going  to  be  put  down  by  an 
apprentice — that  I  wished  to  see  one  Master  Surbeck. 

*' And  what  might  your  business  be  ?* '  the  boy  persisted,  eying  me  up 
and  down  very  contemptuously. 

My  appearance  had  suffered  somewhat  from  the  fray  at  the  inn.  I  was 
not  over  and  above  presentable. 

**That  is  my  affair,'*  I  retorted.  '*  Go  you  and  tell  your  master  a 
stranger  is  desirous  of  speaking  with  him. '  * 

'*  Strangers  of  your  sort,'' my  young  gentleman  returned  with  a  sneer, 
'*  have  always  good  noses  ;  they  are  quick  to  smell  the  cooking  pots.  Come 
again  in  two  hours'  time,  and  perchance " 

Then,  in  a  trice,  his  whole  bearing  altered.  He  became  as  meek  and 
civil  as  before  he  had  been  insolent.  **  Certainly,  worthy  sir,"  he  said 
respectfully,  '*  and  if  you  will  but  give  me  your  name  I  will  report  it  to  my 
master. ' ' 

The  reason  of  the  change  was  not  far  to  seek.     A  man  of  middle  age,  in 
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a  dark  gown  bordered  with  fur,  had  entered  the  shop,  and  putting  down  his 
cap  as  if  he  were  at  home,  looked  at  us  questioningly. 

"  *Tis  one  whb  seeks  you,  sir,'*  said  the  apprentice.  **  I  was  telling  him 
even  now  that  your  worship  was  abroad.'* 

*'  Nay,  you  were  telling  me  that  I  smelt  the "  I  began  ;  then  thinking 

it  was  not  well  to  get  the  youth  into  trouble,  especially  as  there  had  been  a 
spice  of  truth  in  what  he  said,  I  turned  it  ofif  with  :  *'  If  you  are  one  Master 
Surbeck,  to  be  heard  of  at  the  sign  of  the  Dog  and  Porridge  Pot,  I  bring 
you  a  last  message  from  Crispin  Papillard  of  Gravenel.  * ' 

*'  A  last  message  ?  Is  the  good  man  dead,  then?  I  am  Martin  Surbeck, 
at  your  service.     Tell  me  quickly." 

Then  I  recounted  the  circumstances  of  the  good  old  burgher's  death,  and 
the  message  he  had  charged  me  with. 

The  merchant  was  silent  for  a  space,  his  face  working  as  if  my  news 
grieved  him  sorely.     He  said  at  length  : 

*  *  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  his  soul  ;  may  he  rest  in  peace.  He  died  as 
a  brave  man  should.  I  will  have  a  thousand  masses  said  for  his  repose. 
They  owe  me  for  some  cloth  at  the  convent ;  they  shall  pay  for  it  by  their 
prayers.  But  you  " — and  he  cast  at  me  a  sudden,  suspicious  glance — **  how 
know  you  all  this?     What  sign  can  you  show  that  your  tale  be  true  ?  " 

**  The  sign  of  the  day  of  St.  Michael,"  I  answered  quickly,  as  Master 
Papillard  had  told  me,  though  I  mentioned  it  not  at  the  time.  **  For  the 
sake  of  what  happened  on  that  same  day  you  are  to  believe  my  words  and 
befriend  me  in  my  business." 

**  Ay,  ay,  it  is  true,  then,  for  none  knew  of  that  day  besides  ourselves. 
As  to  your  business,  command  me.  I  will  look  upon  it  as  a  debt  I  owe  to 
Crispin  Papillard." 

**  I  would  rather  speak  of  it  to  you  alone,  sir,"  I  said,  glancing  at  the 
open  eared  apprentice. 

'*  Good,  good  ;  it  shall  be  so.  But  'tis  ill  talking  on  an  empty  stomach. 
You  will  honor  me  with  your  company  at  dinner,  young  sir.  Bolt  the  door, 
Amand,  and  come  quickly.     The  hour  is  overpast  already." 

And  the  merchant  led  the  way  into  a  room  at  the  back,  where,  at  a  table, 
a  portly  dame  and  two  or  three  children  sat  waiting. 

They  all  rose  at  our  approach,  and  remained  standing  until  we  had  taken 
our  seats.  Master  Surbeck  introduced  me  to  his  wife  with,  '*  Dame,  herejs 
one  who  brings  us  bad  tidings  of  good  Crispin  Papillard,  but  'twill  keep  till 
after  dinner.  Bring  in  the  platters,  knaves  !  "  and  at  once  two  or  three 
serving  men  quickly  placed  the  smoking  viands  upon  the  table. 

Every  one  in  the  house  sat  down  together,  the  servants  and  apprentices 
at  the  lower  end  ;  but  I  was  given  the  place  of,  honor  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  host. 

There  was  very  little  talking  during  the  meal.  Master  Surbeck  asked 
me  a  question  or  two  very  briefly,  to  which  I  responded  in  the  same  fashion, 
seeing  well  he  only  spoke  out  of  civility,  and  desired  to  eat  his  food  in 
peace.  When  dinner  was  over  the  worthy  merchant  took  me  into  his  own 
room  to  listen  to  my  story. 
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I  told  bim  everything,  as  Crispin  Papillard  had  counseled  nie,  saving 
only  concerning  the  demoiselle.  That  was  not  my  business  at  all;  even  if 
my  lips  had  not  been  sealed  by  my  promise,  it  had  nauglit  to  do  with  the 
matter  in  hand. 

'*  'Tis  many  yea^s  ago  ;  much  has  happened  since  then/'  remarked  the 
merchant  when  I  had  finished.  **  Yet  would  I  not  say  with  my  good  friend 
that  it  is  impossible.  Strathbourne,  Strathbourne — I  know  not  the  name, 
yet  have  I  large  acquaintance  with  the  English.  Of  one  thing  I  am  quite 
certain — there  is  no  knight  of  Strathbourne  in  Calais  now.  Perhaps  your 
father  was  what  the  English  call  a  poor  knight,  a  mere  hanger  on,  that  is, 
in  some  great  man's  household.  If  so,  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  trace 
him.  But  let  roe  see  this  letter  you  speak  of.  I  can  read  English  easily  as 
French.     I  had  need,  or  little  trade  should  I  do,  I  trow." 

I  placed  the  torn,  discolored  paper  in  his  hands,  saying:  "It  is  old 
and  worn  with  much  carrying,  but  I  prize  that  dark  stain  more  than 
anything  in  the  world.     It  is  my  murdered  father's  life  blood.*' 

**  Fortune  of  war,*'  he  returned  coolly.  **  I  doubt  not  he  shed  much 
good  French  blood  before  he  died,  so  that  makes  things  even." 

And  he  read  the  letter  first  to  himself,  then  aloud  in  French  to  me.     It 

ran  thus  : 

My  Lord  :  This  by  the  hands  of  my  servant,  who  will  bring  you  where  I  am  to  be 
found.  I  am  sore  wounded,  Uke  I  think  to  die,  and  would  fain  commend  to  your  care 
my  little  John.  If  of  y6ur  goodness  you  would  come  to  me  now,  methinks  I  could  die  in 
peace.  I  would  say  more,  but  my  hurts  make  me  uneasy.  From  the  inn  of  the 
Golden  Lion. 

Your  lordship's  most  humble  servant, 

John  of  Strathbournb. 

That  was  all ;  no  more.  The  superscription  had  perhaps  'been  left  for 
the  morrow  that  never  came. 

**  It  is  sorely  vexing,"  said  the  merchant.  **  Just  his  friend's  name  and 
title  would  have  settled  the  difficulty.  Or  had  he  put  his  seal,  and 
we  knew  his  arms,  we  could  find  him  out  directly.  It  is  a  pity  you  parted 
with  the  ring,  for  it  might  have  helped  us." 

*'I  had  little  choice  in  the  matter,"  and  I  remembered,  with  a  start, 
how  I  had  placed  it  upon  the  demoiselle's  finger.  "  But  it  had  no  arms  ;  it 
bore  only  a  plain  device — a  badge  of  two  letters  within  a  heart.  Master 
Papillard  said  it  was  naught  and  I  had  best  sell  it." 

**  Naught,  certainly,  since  it  is  gone.  'Tis  little  use  crying  for  wine 
when  the  butt  is  empty.  I  must  do  the  best  with  what  I  have.  It  cannot 
be  done  in  a  day ;  it  may  be  weeks,  perhaps,  or  even  months.  What  of 
yourself  meanwhile  ?  "  ^ 

**I  had  thought,  if  I  learned  nothing  of  my  father,  to  take  service 
with  the  English,"  I  returned.     **  It  might  be  well  to  do  so  at  once." 

"  Not  just  yet,  young  sir,  if  you  please.  For  the  present  j'ou  must 
make  your  home  with  me.  I  should  be  wronging  my  good  friend's  memory 
did  I  not  help  you.     Remember,  he  commended  you  to  my  care." 

This  did  not  quite  suit  me.  It  was  one  thing  to  be  beholden  to  a  stranger 
for  a  dinner,  quite  another  to  quarter  myself  upon  him  altogether. 
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I  expressed  my  feelings  best  way  I  could,  so  as  not  to  offend  the  worthy 
merchant,  and  I  do  not  think  he  was  displeased  at  my  hesitation. 

**  If  that  is  all/*  he  said — **if  it  is  only  your  English  independence, 
perhaps  it  can  be  arranged.  You  say  you  can  write?  Make  a  fair  copy  of 
your  letter,'*  and  he  placed  pen  and  ink  horn  before  me. 

It  took  me  a  little  time.  I  was  not  very  expert  with  the  pen,  and  when 
I  handed  it  over  the  good  man  made  a  wry  face. 

**  It  would  scarce  pass  from  my  clerk,*'  he  said ;  **  but  *tis  to  be  read. 
*Twill  serve  ;  yes,  'twill  serve.  Young  sir,  if  you  wish  you  can  supply  my 
need.  I  require  some  extracts  made  from  my  private  book,  and  care  not  to 
give  the  task  to  my  clerk  lest  it  make  him  wise  as  his  master.  You  can  do 
me  no  harm  even  were  you  so  inclined,  for  you  will  not  understand  one 
word.  What  say  you — will  you  undertake  the  business?  It  will  cost  some 
time  and  trouble,  but  it  will  more  than  pay  your  diet." 

I  consented  gladly,  provided  my  poor  attainments  were  of  any  use  to 
him,  and  was  at  once  assigned  a  place  in  the  merchant's  household. 


Chapter  XVI.  —My  Lord  Abbot. 

Behold  me  now  transformed  again  from  a  curb's  servant  to  a  merchant's 
clerk.  I  cannot  say  the  work  was  much  to  my  liking,  or  that  I  did  not  get 
very  tired  of  it. 

I  was  kept  nose  to  desk  every  day  from  breakfast  until  dinner,  and 
then  again  to  supper  at  six.  The  evening  hours  I  was  expected  to  pass  in 
the  company  of  the  merchant  and  his  family.  I  had  a  shrewd  suspicion 
Master  Surbeck  kept  me  so  close  more  to  prevent  my  getting  into  mischief 
than  because  he  cared  for  my  work. 

I  had  been  forced  to  say  somewhat  of  the  tavern  brawl  to  account  for 
my  wounded  head.  I  rather  fancy  he  feared  I  was  inclined  to  be  quarrel- 
some. 

I  submitted  with  good  grace,  however,  to  all  the  worthy  merchant 
enjoined,  knowing  that  he  was  at  work  on  my  behalf,  and  that  scarce  a  day 
passed  but  he  did  something.  All  the  steps  he  took  I  never  knew,  but  one 
was  to  send  a  trusted  old  servant  among  the  English  troopers  to  discover,  if 
he  could,  any  who  had  served  under  John  of  Strathbourne. 

The  fellow  was  a  Fleming,  who  boasted  he  could  drink  cup  for  cup  with 
any  man  ;  but  night  after  night  he  would  stagger  home  in  such  condition  as 
proved  plainly  the  English  were  too  much  for  him. 

Worse  still,  he  brought  back  no  news.  There  were  few  men  of  old 
service  left  in  Calais.  The  troops  had  died  off  like  sheep  in  the  last  cam- 
paign, when  they  had  marched  almost  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  On  their  way 
back  they  had  fallen  a  prey  to  pestilence  ;  scarce  a  third  of  them  returned, 
and  even  of  this  remnant  few  remained  in  Calais.  They  had  been  sent  to 
the  wars  in  Scotland,  and  their  places  filled  up  by  new  levies. 

At  last,  one  day,  when  I  had  been  in  the  merchant's  house  for  nearly  a 
month.  Master  Surbeck  came  to  me  where  I  sat  at  work  with  :  "  Monsieur 
Jean,  I  have  some  news  for  you." 
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**News  of  my  father?'*  I  cried  eagerly.  **  You  have  found  out 
something?  " 

"  A  little,  not  much  ;  but  enough,  I  think,  to  put  us  on  the  right  road. 
I  have  ordered  Hans  back  to  his  duties,  and  I  trust  to  heaven  this  drinking 
has  not  spoiled  him." 

'*  But  what  have  you  learned  ?  "  I  asked  impatiently.  I  did  not  want  to 
hear  about  old  Hans. 

"  As  a  great  favor,  I  have  been  shown  a  roll  of  names  of  those  who  took 
part  in  the  wars  years  ago,  and  amongst  them,  low  down  near  the  end,  as  if 
of  not  much  consideration,  is  the  knight  of  Strathbourne.  That  in  itself 
would  not  be  much  to  us.  We  knew  the  name  already,  but  it  proved  to  my 
friend  there  once  was  such  a  knight  in  Calais,  a  fact  he  had  seemed  inclined 
to  doubt.  He  counseled  me  then  to  draw  up  a  humble  petition  to  the 
English  governor,  inclosing  a  copy  of  your  letter,  and  he  would  see  that  it 
reached  my  lord's  hands. 

**  I  did  so  on  the  spot,  while  he  stood  over  and  helped  me  with  the  word- 
ing. By  this  time  tomorrow  my  lord  governor  will  have  read  it.  So  hold 
yourself  in  readiness,  friend  ;  a  messenger  may  arrive  for  you  at  any  time. 
Have  the  letter  ready  to  hand,  and  wear  the  new  suit  that  Amaud  has  made 
for  you." 

But  my  lord  the  governor  was  in  no  such  hurry. 

For  the  first  w^eek  I  waited  in  eager  expectation,  thinking  every  one  who 
entered  was  a  messenger  sent  to  summon  me.  Then  another  week,  my 
hopes  falling  lower  every  day,  until  I  importuned  Master  Surbeck  into 
seeking  his  friend  again. 

**  'Tis  ill  hurrying  those  in  office,"  he  remarked  sagely,  **  yet  if  you 
wait  too  long  you  are  forgotten  altogether.  I  will  take  you  with  me  this 
time  to  plead  your  own  cause,  and  a  few  gold  crowns  may  get  us  to  the 
governor  the  sooner.  Perhaps  I  did  not  grease  my  good  friend's  palm  quite 
thickly  enough.     Such  fellows  have  no  conscience." 

I  made  ready  in  gladness  of  heart,  but,  just  as  we  were  about  to  set  out, 
to  my  great  disappointment,  a  lay  brother  from  the  convent  of  the  Black 
Friars  came  to  say  Master  Surbeck  was  to  wait  upon  the  lord  abbot 
instantly. 

*'  He  will  not  keep  me  long,"  said  my  good  friend,  to  console  me,  as  he 
hurried  away.  **  'Tis  about  that  last  parcel  of  cloth,  I  dare  swear,  though 
'tis  strange  the  lord  abbot  himself  should  trouble.  You  maj''  copy  me  these 
two  pages  while  I  am  gone.  There  is  nothing  like  work  for  making  the 
time  pass." 

I  was  still  at  my  task,  though  I  went  at  it  not  with  the  best  grace  in  the 
world,  when  Master  Surbeck  returned  in  a  state  of  most  unusual  excitement, 
crying  out  almost  before  he  was  in  the  room  : 

**Cap  to  head.  Monsieur  Jean,  and  come  with  me  quickly.  To  think 
we  have  been  searching  the  town  through,  and  all  the  time  it  hath  lain  at 
our  very  doors." 

"  It  is  about  my  business,  then,  they  wanted  you?  "  and  I  jumped  to  my 
feet,  nearly  upsetting  the  hated  ink  horn. 
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**  Truly  it  is,  my  friend.  We  must  not  keep  them  waiting.  Amand, 
if  any  come,  I  am  waiting  on  the  holy  fathers  at  the  convent.*' 

Then,  as  we  turned  into  the  street,  **  Tlie  governor  spoke  of  the  matter 
to  the  abbot  last  night,  and  this  morning  they  sent  for  me.  There  is  a 
second  one  there,  my  lord  abbot  of  St.  Edmunds,  one  of  the  great  houses  in 
England,  and  'tis  he  knows  of  your  father.  Mark  him  well,  friend  Jean ; 
he  has  an  eye  can  read  you  through  ;  see  that  you  speak  only  the  truth.  A 
word  in  your  ear,  though.  I  said  as  little  about  the  brigands  as  might  be  ; 
I  dwelled  mainly  upon  Father  Felix." 

We  now  had  reached  the  convent  gate  and  were  admitted  directly. 

I  had  never  been  inside  the  walls  before,  and  was  struck  with  astonish- 
ment at  what  I  saw  around  me.  The  inclosure  was  so  vast,  the  houses  so 
many,  it  seemed  like  a  little  city  in  itself. 

There  was  the  great  monastery,  a  tall,  stately  building,  standing  alone 
in  the  center  ;  there  was  the  chapel,  a  goodly  edifice,  indeed,  and  cloisters 
and  schools,  and  many  other  erections  I  knew  not  the  uses  of. 

It  was  familiar  ground  to  Master  Surbeck,  however,  and  he  made  his 
way  at  once  across  a  walk  of  soft  sward  to  a  side  door  of  the .  monastery , 
where  we  found  a  monk  awaiting  us. 

We  were  taken  then,  after  passing  through  several  passages,  into  an 
inner  cloister,  where  many  monks  were  engaged  in  various  occupations. 
Not  one  of  them  looked  up,  neither  was  there  the  slightest  murmur  of 
voices.     Indeed,  throughout  the  place  there  was  a  dead  stillness. 

I  trod  softly  as  I  could,  yet  my  footsteps  seemed  to  wake  the  echoes. 
The  abbot  had  his  good  monks  well  in  hand,  I  trow,  or  else  extra  discipline 
was  obseryed  on  account  of  the  stranger. 

We  stopped  at  length  in  a  small,  bare  ante  room,  where  we  waited, 
while  our  conductor  went  into  a  room  beyond.  He  returned  almost  directly, 
made  a  sign  that  we  were  to  enter,  then  closed  the  door  softly  behind  us. 

The  room  we  were  now  in  was  of  some  size,  the  walls  covered  with  pictured 
tapestry,  the  windows  filled  with  stained  glass,  through  which  the  flickering 
sunbeams  cast  strange  hues   upon  the   floor. 

One  was  stout  and  comfortable  looking,  with  well  filled  cheeks  and 
unwrinkled  brows  ;  little  sign  of  fast  or  vigil  was  ther^  about  him.  The 
other,  whom  I  guessed  at  once  to  be  my  man,  was  tall  and  spare,  with  deep 
set,  penetrating  gray  eyes,  and  a  sharp,  decisive  manner. 

The  English  abbot  started  when  he  first  caught  sight  of  me ;  then  bending 
forward,  with  a  **By  your  leave,  brother,*'  he  signed  to  me  to  come 
forward. 

He  watched  keenly  as  I  advanced,  and,  even  when  I  stood  before  him, 
gazed  at  me  hard  and  long  without  speaking.  What  it  might  portend  I 
knew  not,  but  for  a  few  moments  his  features  worked  strangely. 

When  the  mood  passed,  his  manner  grew  sterner,  and  he  addressed  me 
in  a  haughty  tone  of  command  :  **  Your  name,  sirrah  ?  '* 
Jean,  son  of  John  of  Strathbourne.'* 
Halt,  there  !     You  go  too  fast,  knave  ;  that  remains  to  be  seen.** 

**  'Tis  writ  so  in  the  letter,  holy  father.*' 
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'*  Ah,  the  letter  !  You  have  brought  it  ?  Give  it  to  me ;  I  have  seen  as 
yet  but  a  villainous  copy.*' 

I  handed  it  to  him  without  a  word,  and,  after  one  glance  at  the  writing, 
he  turned  his  head  aside,  so  that  I  could  not  see  his  face  while  he  read. 

The  other  churchman  took  no  part  in  the  matter.  He  sat  with  an  air  of 
quiet  indifference,  his  sleepy  brown  eyes  full  of  a  dreamy  content,  reminding 
me  of  an  ox  chewing  the  cud. 

When  my  lord  of  St.  Edmund's  had  finished  reading,  he  turned  to  me 
again,  saying  sharply  :  **  And  now^  boy,  you  would  be  gentleman,  for  youj^ 
story.  Not  a  word  false,  mind,  or  I  will  have  your  tongue  branded  with 
hot  irons.** 

**  Craving  your  pardon,  holy  father,'*  I  answered  boldly,  **if  my 
father  were  noble  born,  and  I  his  lawful  son,  I  am  a  gentleman  ;  there  is  no 
would  be  in  the  matter  at  all.  Whether  it  is  so  or  no  is  for  wiser  heads  than 
mine  to  find  out.     I  but  crave  to  know  the  truth." 

**  Ay,  the  truth,  the  truth  ;  that  is  what  we  all  want.  Out  with  your 
story,  my  son,  and  have  done  with  it.** 

My  lord  abbot  listened  intently  to  what  I  had  to  say  concerning  my 
father's  death,  and  all  that  M^re  Tapin  had  told  me,  exclaiming  more  than 
once,  **  Ay,  it  tallies,  it  tallies  !**  and  cross  questioned  me  so  closely  that, 
had  I  been  trying  to  deceive  him,  I  had  been  caught  at  once. 

My  later  life  he  cared  little  about,  and  stopped  me  impatiently  before  I 
got  to  the  brigands. 

**  Enough,  enough  !  "  he  cried  ;  *'  that  may  come  later.  At  present  our 
business  is  with  John  of  Strathbourne.  The  letter  has  been  long  on  the  way, 
but  it  has  reached  the  right  hands  at  last.  It  was  written  to  me  before  I 
became  an  unworthy  servant  of  holy  church.  Strathbourne  was  my  sworn 
friend,  my  companion  at  arms.  If  you  are  cheating  me,  boy,  you  will  have 
reason  to  curse  the  hour  you  were  bom.  The  ring  you  speak  of — the  ring 
you  say  you  lost — what  arms  did  it  bear  ?  *  * 

*  *  No  arms  at  all,  holy  father,  simply  two  letters  inclosed  in  a  heart.  I 
cannot  even  say  what  they  were,  for  I  lost  it  before  I  learned  to  read,  and 
cannot  recollect  them.  Mfere  Tapin  took  it  from  around  the  knight's  neck  . 
it  was  too  small  to  go  upon  his  finger.  A  friend  to  whom  I  once  showed  it 
thought  it  might  have  been  a  woman's  ring  of  betrothal." 

**  And  he  was  right,  if  your  tale  be  true — that  is,  it  belonged  to  your 

r 

-mother.  I  have  seen  it  often  ;  I  remember  the  bauble  well.  I  shall  know 
more  about  this  matter  shortlj'-,  I  hope,  and  will  send  for  you  again. 
Meantime,  he  is  best  with  you,  Master  Surbeck.     I  will  be  at  his  charges." 

And  with  that  we  were  dismissed. 

I  went  away  with  my  hopes  raised  high.  I  felt  sure  fortune  was  smiling 
upon  me  at  last.  I  thought  even  a  little  of  the  demoiselle.  I  doubted  not 
but  that  her  forced  marriage  had  been  dissolved  long  ago. 

Still,  if  all  went  well,  some  day  I  would  seek  her  out.  She  should  know 
that  I  was  not  the  mean  churl  she  had  thought  me — then  the  remembrance 
of  the  past  need  not  shame  her. 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 


STRANGE  CASE  OF  THE  MONTANA  GRIZZLY. 

BY  WILLIAM  MURRAY  GRA  YDON. 

An  unexpected  side  issue  to  an  experience  of  Matthew  Qum  in  gfetting  a  bear  from  Montana  to 
the  London  Zoo — Rxriting  scenes  In  the  express  messenger's  car  on  the 

St*  Paul  express* 

'T'HE  happy  finish  of  some  of  Matthew  Quints  adventures  was  due  more  to 
what  is  termed  **  blind  luck"  than  to  any  particular  shrewdness  or 
engineering  on  his  part ;  and  to  this  class  belongs  the  following  narrative, 
which  commences  properly  at  a  little  wayside  station  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
railroad,  up  in  the  remote  State  of  Monta_na. 

Picture  a  rough,  shanty-like  building  by  the  side  of  the  line,  with 
desolate  hills  of  rock  and  scraggy .  timber  round  about,  and  a  moaning, 
murky  torrent  hurrying  southward  to  mingle  with  the  waters  of  the  Yellow- 
stone River.  A  few  cabins  nestled  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and  up  the 
valley  to  the  north  wound  as  rugged  a  trail  as  ever  was  miscalled  a  road. 

The  nearest  towns  were  Livingston,  a  score  of  miles  to  the  west,  and 
Billings,  an  equal  distance  to  the  east.  But  the  track  of  the  iron  horse  and 
the  string  of  gaunt  telegraph  poles  meant  civilization  of  a  kind,  though  few 
and  far  between  were  the  trains  that  stopped  at  the  dreary  place  ;  for  the 
most  part  they  flashed  by  with  a  disdainful  scream  of  the  whistle. 

On  a  sultry  September  afternoon  Isaac  Hyams,  who  was  ticket  seller, 
freight  agent,  and  telegrapher  all  in  one,  was  at  his  post  in  the  single  roomed 
station  building. 

Hyams  was  a  lean,  shrewd  looking  man,  with  a  veneer  of  education 
underlying  the  typical  roughness  of  the  mountaineer.  A  corncob  pipe  was 
in  his  mouth,  his  slouch  hat  was  pulled  over  one  eye,  and  the  butt  of  a 
revolver  peeped  ostentatiously  from  his  belt. 

He  sat  with  his  chair  tilted  back,  and  his  booted  foot  sprawled  on  the 
unplaned  table,  amid  telegraph  instruments  and  soiled  tablets  of  paper. 

In  this  precarious  position,  there  being  no  work  for  him  to  do,  Hyams 
allowed  the  heat  to  lull  him  into  a  doze.  He  failed  to  hear  the  rumble  and 
creaking  of  approaching  wheels,  but  when  a  sound  like  a  roll  of  thunder 
came  to  his  ears  he  was  roused  so  suddenly  that  he  lost  his  balance  and  went 
over  backwards  to  the  floor. 

"  Was  I  dreaming,  or  did  I  hear  a  b'ar?*'  he  exclaimed,  as  he  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  made  a  move  toward  the  rifle  in  the  corner.  **  I'll  swear  it 
sounded  like ** 

*'  Ike,  you  lazy  galoot,  wake  up  an'  come  out !  '* 

The  gruff  voiced  speaker  seemed  to  be  at  the  very  door,  and  his  summons 
was  followed  by  a  chorus  of  shouts  and  a  mingling  of  braying  and  growling 
noises. 
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*'  By  Jingo  !  "  laughed  Hyains  ;  **  blamed  if  that  Britisher  what  went  np 
country  a  month  ago  ain*t  back  !  An'  he's  got  the  b'ar  with  him,  sure  as 
shootin'! " 

By  this  time  he  was  at  the  rear  door,  and  what  he  saw  from  the  threshold 
broadened  the  smile  of  welcome  on  his  face. 

Just  outside  the  station  were  four  hulking  big  fellows  of  the  genus  cow- 
boy, and  with  them  a  clean  shaven  little  man  in  well  worn  tweeds.  Behind 
the  part}',  on  a  sideless  wagon  hitched  to  six  mules,  was  a  large  cage-like 
box,  through  the  cracks  of  which  a  moving  black  object  was  visible. 

An  angry  roar,  deep  and  thunderous,  greeted  Hyams  as  he  came 
forward  and  clasped  the  horny  paws  of  the  cowboys,  who  were  all  old 
acquaintances. 

The  little  man  in  tweeds,  who  was  none  other  than  Matthew  Quin,  looked 
on  with  silent  satisfaction.  Karl  Hamrach  &  Company  had  sent  him  to 
America  to  procure  for  the  London  Zoo  a  grizzly  bear,  the  rarest  and  most 
dangerous  of  the  ursine  race.  It  was  a  difl5cult  order,  but  he  had  filled  it 
with  less  trouble  and  in  less  time  than  he  had  anticipated. 

He  had  carted  his  prize  thirty  miles  through  the  Montana  valleys  that 
day,  and  here  was  the  railroad  ready  to  do  the  rest. 

*'  Weh,  sonny,  I'm  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Hyams,  as  he  approached  and 
offered  the  Englishman  his  hand.  *'  What  sort  of  a  b'ar  hev  you  got  yonder? 
He  speaks  like  a  grizzly. ' ' 

**  He  IS  a  grizzly,"  replied  Quin,  **  and  a  splendid  specimen,  though  not 
quite  full  grown.  I  trapped  him  in  the  mountains  north  of  Dobson's  ranch, 
and  Dobson  gave  me  the  use  of  his  men  and  his  team." 

*•  Is  the  box  strong  enough  to  hold  the  brute  ?  "  Hyams  inquired,  in  an 
anxious  tone. 

**  Yes,  I'll  vouch  for  that,"  said  Quin.  *'  When  does  my  train  come 
along?" 

**  Your  train  won't  be  here  till  eight  o'clock  tomorrow  morning.'* 

*'  But  there  is  one  at  five  this  afternoon — the  St.  Paul  express?  " 

Hyams  winked  at  the  cowboys  and  laughed,  as  though  vastly  amused. 

*'  Sonny,  this  ain't  a  one  horse  railroad,"  he  said.  **  The  St.  Paul  express 
goes  by  here  like  lightnin' — it  won't  stop  for  no  person.  You  must  take 
the  slow  train  in  the  morning,  and  change  at  Billings." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Quin,  **  but  I  shall  take  the  express." 

**  I'll  bet  this  shootin'  iron  agin  a  plug  of  terbacker  that  you  don't.'* 

*'  You  would  lose  the  bet,"  replied  Quin.     **  Here,  look  at  this  !  *' 

He  handed  a  folded  paper  to  Hyams,  who  opened  itout  and-read  it,  with  a 
rapidly  changing  countenance. 

"  Stop  the  first  .train  for  bearer  and  his  freight,"  he  muttered.  **  Signed 
by  Jonathan  Carlton,  president  of  the  road.  An'  it's  the  genuine  signature, 
too  !  I'll  back  down,  Mr.  Quin.  There's  no  goin'  agin  this  order.  You 
must  have  had  a  heap  of  influence  to  get  it — why  didn't  you  show  it  to 
me  before?  " 

**  Because  it  was  not  necessary,"  Quin  replied.  *' You'll  stop  the 
express,  then?  " 
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**  Yes,  I'll  stop  it  right  enough  ;  and  I  reckon  the  express  agent »  Randall 
Pomeroy,  will  find  a  place  for  the  b*ar.     It's  his  trip  today." 

With  a  nod  of  satisfaction  Quin  turned  to  the  men. 

**  You  boys  put  the  box  on  the  platform,  a^nd  give  the  bear  his  feed/' 
he  said.     **  Bnt  be  here  to  lend  a  hand  when  the  train  comes  in.'* 

Quin  waited  until  the  *'  boys"  had  obeyed  orders,  then  he  accompanied 
the  agent  indoors,  and  made  himself  comfortable  with  a  chair  and  his  pipe. 

Hyams  was  garrulous  and  full  of  good  stories,  which  he  related  in  the 
choicest  Western  dialect.  The  time  flew  by  quickly,  and  the  distant  shriek 
of  a  whistle  came  as  a  surprise  to  Quin,  and  a  warning  to  the  forgetful  agent, 
who  rushed  out  and  displayed  the  necessary  signal. 

Quin  followed  him,  and  two  minutes  later  the  St.  Paul  express  rounded 
the  curve,  tootled  long  and  sonorously,  and  then  halted  reluctantly  alongside 
the  platform. 

From  the  windows  of  the  train  the  wondering  passengers  thrust  heads 
and  elbows,  some  of  them  coming  out  on  the  steps.  The  brakeman, 
conductor,  and  express  messenger  leaped  to  the  platform,  mystified  and 
indignant  at  the  unheard  of  stoppage  of  the  through  express  at  this  out  of 
the  way  place. 

**  Of  course,  the  road  is  washed  out  ahead,  or  a  gang  of  bandits  is  wait- 
ing to  wreck  us,"  said  the  conductor,  with  cutting  sarcasm.  **  Or,  perhaps, 
you  just  wanted  to  borrow  some  tobacco  ?  " 

Hyams  gave  as  good  as  he  got  before  he  condescended  to  explain  matters, 
and  followed  up  by  the  production  of  the  president's  letter. 

The  conductor  read  it  and  whistled  expressively. 

**Yes,  right  enough  !"  he  muttered.  **  What  old  Carlton  says  goes 
every  time.  Shove  in  the  bear,  and  be  quick.  The  only  place  for  it  is  in 
Pomeroy  s  car,  and  it  will  be  mighty  fine  company  for  him." 

**  Hanged  if  it  will  !  "  replied  the  express  messenger,  who  was  a  3'oung- 
ish  man,  with  a  pleasant  but  resolute  face.  '*  I  don't  like  the  prospect  a 
darned  bit.  Alone  with  a  caged  grizzly  ? — not  much  !  If  I  take  the  brute 
on  the  keeper  comes  too  ! ' ' 

**  That's  fair  enough,"  spoke  up  Quin.  **I  am  willing  to  share  your 
quarters." 

Randall  Pomeroy  glanced  keenly  at  the  little  Englishman,  and  was  more 
than  satisfied.  With  a  nod  of  assent  he  hurried  off  to  instruct  the  cowboys, 
and  five  minutes  later  the  heavy  cage  was  in  the  forward  part  of  the  express 
car,  with  its  hinged  and  bolted  door  facing  the  rear  end. 

The  messenger  jumped  aboard,  and  Quin  followed,  tossing  his  traveling 
bag  in  the  corner.  The  conductor  waved  his  hand,  and  swung  himself  on 
the  steps  of  the  next  car. 

**  Good. by,  Randy  !  "  Hyams  called  out.  *'  Don't  let  Daring  Dick  get 
thatb'ar!" 

**  He'll  get  you  one  of  these  days,  Ike,"  Pomeroy  shouted  back. 

The  train  was  now  in  motion,  and  its  gathering  speed  quickly  carried  it 
around  a  curve,  hiding  the  station  platform  and  the  group  of  half  tipsy 
cowboys,  and  on  it  thundered  through  the  desolate  hills  of  Montana. 
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The  express  car  was  long  and  narrow,  but  there  was  plenty  of  room 
between  the  stacks  of  boxes  and  parcels.  Bruin's  cage  occupied  the  end 
next  the  engine,  and  in  the  snug  space  behind  it  Quin  made  a  bed  out  of 
some  old  sacking  that  the  messenger  gave  him. 

Just  in  front  of  the  cage,  and  to  the  left,  stood  a  good  sized  iron  safe ; 
over  it  hung  two  rifles  and  a  brace  of  revolvers.  Pomeroy  had  closed  the 
sliding  side  door,  but  a  grating  in  the  top  of  it  admitted  light  and  air. 

The  grizzly,  apparently  awed  by  its  novel  situation,  was  very  quiet  and 
docile. 

After  the  train  had  passed  Billings,  where  a  brief  stop  was  made,  the 
night  came  on  rapidly.  Pomeroy  lit  the  bracket  lamp,  and  he  and  Quin 
shared  a  good  supper  that  was  brought  in  to  them  from  the  dining  car. 
Then,  seated  on  a  box,  they  smoked  and  chatted  with  the  freedom  of  old 
friends. 

Quin  could  have  had  no  better  credentials  as  to  character  than  the  presi- 
dent's letter,  and  therefore  the  express  messenger  was  more  communicative 
and  friendly  than  he  would  have  been  under  other  circumstances.  He  spoke 
of  the  hazards  and  responsibilities  of  his  calling,  and  finally,  pointing  to  the 
safe,  added  : 

/  **  I've  got  $40,000  in  gold  and  notes  ther^  now,  the  most  of  it  consigned 
to  a  bank  in  St.  Paul." 

**  It's  a  big  sum,"  said  Quin.      *'  Don't  you  feel  nervous  about  it  ?  " 

**  Not  a  bit,"  was  the  reply.  "  I've  been  carrying  money  for  five  years 
and  never  lost  a  dollar,  though  I've  had  a  few  close  shaves.  And  of  late  the 
train  robbing  business  has  taken  a  sort  of  a  slump.  But  I  always  keep  a 
little  arsenal  ready  for  emergencies. ' ' 

**  I  see  you  do,"  said  Quin.  '*  By  the  by,  who  is  this  Daring  Dick  that 
Hyams  warned  you  against  ?  " 

**  Old  Ike  meant  that  for  a  joke,"  Pomeroy  answered.  **  Did  you  never 
hear  of  Daring  Dick?  Well,  he  and  his  gang  are  the  most  famous  and 
daring  desperadoes  in  the  Northwest,  and  there's  a  price  on  every  man's 
head.  They've  held  up  a  good  many  trains  in  their  time,  and  shed  a  lot  of 
blood  ;  and  their  last  haul  was  on  this  very  line,  three  months  ago.  After 
that  they  disappeared — things  got  too  hot  for  them — and  it's  the  general 
opinion  that  they're  down  in  New  Mexico  now." 

**  Did  you  ever  see  Daring  Dick?  " 

**No,"  Pomeroy  answered,  **  and  I  can't  say  as  I  want  to.  Yet  the 
chance  of  a  shot  at  him  would  be  worth  the  risk." 

Quin  was  interested  in  the  subject,  and  he  easily  persuaded  his  com- 
panion to  recount  as  much  as  he  knew  of  the  career  of  the  famous  outlaw. 
Then,  his  usual  modesty  thawed*by  the  other's  frankness,  he  played  enter- 
tainer for  an  hour  or  so,  narrating  some  of  his  adventures  in  tropical  lands. 

Meanwhile  the  train  thundered  Steadily  on  through  the  night,  leaving 
behind  it  mile  after  mile  of  moonlit  hills  and  plains.  The  bear  began  to  get 
restless ;  he  could  be  heard  moving  in  his  narrow  quarters,  snifiSng  and 
whining. 

Finally  Quin  yawned,  knocked  the  embers  from  his  pipe,  and  rose. 
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'*  I*m  going  to  turn  in,"  he  said.     **  Are  you?  ** 

**  I'd  like  to  bad  enough/*  Pomeroy  replied  ;  **  but  I'm  supposed  to  keep 
awake  at  nights.  Don't  you  stay  up  on  my  account,  though.  I  reckon  I'll 
doze  a  little  while  you're  snoozing." 

Quin  retired  behind  the  cage,  and  stretched  himself  full  length  on  the 
sacking.  He  was  used  to  ta^ng  his  rest  in  all  sorts  of  queer  places,  and  on 
the  hardest  of  pallets,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  sleeping  soundly. 

He  was  not  a  man  who  was  easily  roused,  and  therefore,  when  he  sud- 
denly wakened  after  no  more  than  an  hour's  slumber,  he  felt  an  ill  defined 
sense  of  impending  danger. 

He  sat  up  and  looked  about.  His  little  corner  was  in  deep  shadow,  but 
overhead  the  reflection  of  the  lamp  shone  on  the  roof  of  the  car.  Apparently 
all  was  well,  for  the  train  was  thundering  along  at  full  speed. 

**  It's  queer,"  he  muttered.  **  Something  woke  me,  and  it  couldn't  have 
been  the  noise  and  the  jolting.  I've  slept  like  a  top  all  night  in  a  cart  that  was 
bumping  over  the  roughest  road  in  Africa " 

Just  then,  above  the  rattle  and  hum  of  the  train, -he  heard  voices.  Two 
were  sharp  and  angry,  and  a  third  speaker  was  hoarsely  protesting. 

Quin  instantly  suspected  what  this  meant,  and  he  hurriedly  felt  for  his 
traveling  bag,  in  which  he  had  put  his  brace  of  revolvers  on  the  previous 
afternoon. 

**  For  once  I've  been  caught  napping!"  he  reflected  savagely,  as  he 
remembered  that  the  bag  was  in  the  far  end  of  the  car. 

He  turned  cautiously  over  on  his  hands  and  knees,  crawled  forward  a 
couple  of  feet,  and  peered  around  the  edge  of  the  cage.  And  what  he  saw 
immediately  confirmed  bis  worst  fears. 

Three  well  dressed  men,  but  wearing  black  masks  and  slouch  hats,  had 
surrounded  Pomeroy  in  front  of  the  safe.  Two  were  holding  pistols  at  his 
head,  while  the  third  ransacked  his  pockets.  A  fourth  ruflSan  stood  on 
guard  at  the  rear  end  of  the  car. 

The  express  messenger,  whose  eyes  were  still  blinking  drowsily,  looked 
badly  scared.  But  he  was  a  plucky  chap,  and  was  evidently  resisting  the 
demands  of  his  captors. 

**  I  won't  give  you  the  key  ;  that  settles  it,"  he  said.  **  And  I  warn  you 
this  night's  work  will  cost  you  dear.     I  know  you " 

'*  Shut  up  !  "  cried  the  desperado  who  was  searching  him,  with  an  oath. 
*'  I'll  find  the  key  in  another  minute,  or  I'll  smash  your  head  and  roll  the 
safe  out  of  the  car.     Keep  his  hands  up,  boys  !  " 

Quin  watched  and  listened,  screened  from  discovery  by  the  semi  darkness 
of  his  hiding  place ;  and  he  had  never  longed  for  anything  as  much  as  he  now 
longed  for  a  weapon. 

But  it  was  a  useless  wish.  He  was  unarmed  and  helpless.  He  could  do 
nothing  to  aid  the  plucky  messenger  or  prevent  robbery  and  possible  murder, 
and  his  own  life  depended  on  his  keeping  quiet  and  concealed. 

**  The  unexpected  has  happened,"  he  said  to  himself.     **  That  big  fellow 
is  Daring  Dick,  of  course,  and  I  suppose  he  and  his  companions  got  on  at 
Billings  and  mixed  with   the  passengers.      Pomeroy  fell   asleep,   and  was 
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taken  by  surprise  when  the  ruffians  entered.  And  no  doubt  more  of  the 
g^ng  are  holding  up  the  other  cars.  It's  an  ugly  scrape,  and  there's  no 
telling  how  it  will  end.  By  Jove,  the  messenger  is  a  nervy  chap  !  I  believe 
he  has  hid  the  key.     But  what  a  fool  I  was  to  part  with  my  pistols  !  " 

It  was  indeed  hard  for  Quin,  who  relished  a  fight  as  much  as  any  man, 
to  be  compelled  to  play  a  passive  part  and  skulk  out  of  sight  in  the  darkness. 
Yet  there  was  no  alternative,  and  apparently  no  chance  that  one  would 
offer  later. 

He  watched  the  proceedings  for  another  minute,  and  meanwhile  he  heard 
the  bear  growling  in  a  low  key  and  rustling  about.  Then  something 
occurred  that  proved  almost  the  last  straw  to  his  self  restraint. 

The  leader  of  the  robbers,  having  searched  Pomeroy's  clothing,  suddenly 
tore  his  shirt  front  open,  and  revealed  a  key  suspended  by  a  string  about  his 
neck. 

The  messenger  said  nothing,  but  his  face  darkened,  and  the  veins  on  bis 
forehead  swelled  into  ridges.  With  a  mocking  laugh,  in  which  his  comrades 
joined,  the  leader  grabbed  the  key,  roughly  breaking  the  cord. 

**'Here's  luck  !*'  he  cried.  **  Young  fellow,  your  life  is  safe  for  the 
present." 

Approachfng  the  safe,  he  added  :  **  Now  to  finish  the  job,  boys.  Guard 
the  prisoner,  Tom.  And  Bart,  you  look  about  and  see  if  there's  any  loose 
stuff  worth  taking." 

With  that  the  speaker  knelt  before  the  safe,  and  began  to  fit  the  key  into 
the  lock.  Pomeroy  had  been  forced  back  against  the  side  of  the  car  by  one 
of  the  ruffians,  and  was  standing  there  with  both  hands  raised  and  a  revolver 
leveled  at  his  head. 

**  It's  all  up  with  the  money  now,"  Quin  muttered  angrily.     *'  But  how* 
will  they  get  away  with  it  ?  " 

Just  then  the  ruffian  who  answered  to  the  name  of  Bart  came  toward  the 
rear  of  the  car,  turning  over  the  intermediate  packages.  Now  he  was  hidden 
by  the  grizzly's  box.  He  uttered  a  loud  exclamation  of  siu-prise,  and  the 
next  instant  there  w^as  a  sharp  grating  noise. 

From  sheer  curiosity,  and  with  no  idea  of  what  the  cage  held,  the  man  must 
have  withdrawn  the  bolt  on  the  outside  of  the  door.  Quin  was  sure  of  this 
from  the  sound,  and  he  was  so  eager  to  see  what  w^ould  happen  that  he  at 
once  peeped  over  the  top  of  the  box. 

He  w^as  just  in  time.  A  blood  curdling  snarl  rang  above  the  rumble  of 
the  train,  and  before  the  now  startled  ruffian  could  think  of  retreat  or  of 
sliding  the  bolt  back.  Bruin  bounced  against  the  door  and  tumbled  out. 

Enraged  by  long  confinement,  the  big  brute  sprang  with  a  furious  growl 
upon  the  man^  knocked  him  down,  and  stifled  his  agonized  cry  with  two 
crushing  blows  of  a  ponderous  fore  paw.  Then  he  shuffled  on  rapidly, 
leaving  his  victim  bleeding  and  motionless. 

It  was  all  done  so  swiftly  that  the  others  had  scarcely  time  to  take  alarm. 
The  leader  of  the  gang,  presumably  Daring  Dick  himself,  had  just  swung 
the  safe  door  open  and  was  reaching  inside. 

As  he  jumped  to  his  feet  in  sudden  fright  Bruin  grabbed  him, -squeezed 
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him  briefly,  and  with  a  single  blow  laid  open  one  side  of  his  face  and  sent 
him  heavily  to  the  floor  six  feet  away. 

The  ruffian  who  was  guarding  the  messenger  gave  no  further  heed  to 
duty,  and  in  his  haste  to  escape  he  dropped  his  pistol.  Narrowly  dodging 
the  brute,  he  plunged  towards  the  fourth  man  at  the  rear  of  the  car. 

Pomeroy,  no  less  terrified  than  his  captors,  made  an  agile  leap  to  the 
only  available  place  of  refuge — the  top  of  the  safe. 

To  Quin  the  altered  situation  afforded  keen  delight,  alloyed  with  a  slight 
measure  of  pity  for  the  luckless  desperadoes.  His  head  recklessly  exposed, 
he  witnessed  all. 

Carried  away  by  excitement,  he  forgot  that  Bruin's  freedom  mght  prove 
very  costly  to  him  in  the  end. 

What  followed  was  vastly  amusing — to  Quin  at  least ;  and  meanwhile 
the  train  was  rattling  on  at  full  speed  through  the  night. 

The  two  men  at  the  rear,  seeing  that  the  bear  was  making  for  them, 
appeared  to  lose  their  heads.  One  mounted  a  heap  of  large  boxes,  and 
balanced  himself  on  top  of  them.  The  second  took  a  snap  shot  at  the 
bear,  but  missed,  the  ball  striking  close  to  Quin.  Then  the  fellow  rushed 
to  the  sliding  door  at  the  side  of  the  car,  and  by  good  luck  his  first  frantic 
grab  jerked  it  open  several  feet.     Out  he  shot  headlong. 

With  a  rasping  snarl  of  disappointment  Bruin  turned  his  back  on  the 
door,  and  shuffled  forw^ard  to  a  point  midway  between  the  messenger  on  the 
safe  and  the  robbber  perched  atop  of  the  boxes.  He  favored  each  with  a 
growl,  while  he  hesitated  which  to  attack. 

Pomeroy,  seeing  his  chance,  pulled  a  rifle  from  the  rack  and  leveled  it. 

**  Stop  !  stop  !"  cried  Quin,  thoroughly  alarmed.  **  Don*t  you  kill  my 
bear  !     Come  over  here,  man  !  *' 

Just  then  the  bear  made  a  move  for  the  heap  of  boxes,  and  the  messenger 
leaped  to  the  floor,  dropping  his  rifle  by  accident,  and  safely  gained  Quin's 
shelter.  Standing  up  behind  the  empty  cage,  the  two  waited  for  the  next 
act  of  the  drama  ;  the  bear  was  sniffing  at  the  lowermost  box  and  the 
wretch  on  top  was  screeching  for  help. 

**  This  is  the  hottest  thing  I've  ever  been  through  !  *'  gasped  the 
breathless  Pomeroy.  *'  Thank  heaven  the  money  is  saved  !  Confound  it, 
I*ve  left  the  rifle  behind — the  brute  will  make  short  work  of  us  when  he 
comes  !     Why  didn't  you  pull  the  bell  cord  ?  '* 

''  Where  is  it  ?  "  asked  Quin. 

'*  Up  there,"  and  Pomeroy  pointed  to  the  roof .  **Wait;  I'll  reach  it 
from  the  top  of  the  cage. '  * 

But  before  he  could  make  the  attempt  a  shrill  whistle  was  heard,  and  the 
rattling  motion  of  the  car  began  to  decrease. 

**  I  believe  the  train  is  stopping  ! "  exclaimed  Quin. 

'*  It  is,  it  is  !  "  Pomeroy  cried  joyfully.  **  The  brakes  are  on  !  Hullo, 
look  yonder  !     I'll  bet  it's  all  up  with  that  poor  devil  !  " 

As  he  spoke  the  bear  rose  on  his  hind  feet,  growling  horribly,  and  made 
a  lunge  at  the  frightened  robbers  cowering  on  the  top  of  boxes.  The 
boxes  swayed  violently  and  then  toppled  over. 
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Out  of  the  d6bris  bounded  beast  and  man,  the  later  barely  a  neck  in  the 
lead.  At  the  verge  of  the  open  doorway  Bruin  overhauled  him.  There  was 
a  brief  scuffle,  a  chorus  of  snarls  and  yells,  and  then  both  plunged  into  space 
and  vanished. 

A  few  seconds  later  the  slowly  moving  train  halted  among  moonlit  fields, 
and  Pomeroy  cheered  hoarsely  as  he  came  out  from  behind  the  cage.  But 
Quin,  thinking  of  his  lost  bear,  used  some  language  that  rather  staggered  the 
conductor  and  passengers  when  they  hurried  forward  into  the  express  car. 

It  was  learned  subsequently  that  the  gang  of  robbers,  to  the  number  of  six, 
had  entered  the  train  at  Billings.  While  the  four  were  in  the  express  car  the 
other  two  were  quietly  holding  up  the  occupants  of  the  car  adjoining,  among 
whom  were  the  conductor  and  brakeman.  They  had  their  hands  full,  which 
explains  their  inaction  during  the  disturbance.  But  they  heard  the  row,  and 
knew  that  something  was  wrong  ;  so  one  of  them  pulled  the  bell  rope,  and 
even  before  the  train  stopped  both  escaped  into  the  night. 

They  were  temporarily  forgotten  during  the  excitement  caused  by 
Pomeroy's  account  of  how  the  bear  saved  the  contents  of  the  safe. 

The  man  Bart  was  dead,  so  terrible  had  been  his  injuries.  The  leader  of 
the  gang  was  unconscious,  but  not  fatally  hurt,  and  he  was  promptly 
identified  as  Daring  Dick  himself. 

No  trace  was  found  of  the  robber  who  opened  the  door  and  jumped  out, 
or  of  the  two  who  leaped  from  the  next  car.  But  the  other  man,  badly 
mauled  and  with  a  broken  leg,  was  picked  up  along  the  track  a  short  distance 
to  the  rear.  And  on  the  soft  ground  near  by  Bruin's  big  footprints  were 
discovered. 

The  passengers  eagerly  volunteered  to  assist  Quin,  and  the  conductor 
agreed  to  hold  the  train.  A  large  and  armed  party  followed  the  trail  to  a 
ranch  only  half  a  mile  away,  and  here,  in  an  empty  corral  that  he  had 
strayed  into  unwittingly,  they  cornered  the  object  of  their  search. 

With  the  aid  of  the  ranchman  and  his  cowboys,  who  had  been  routed  out 
by  the  tumult,  the  bear  was  lassoed  and  secured,  and  a  team  was  sent  to 
fetch  the  cage. 

Within  two  hours  after  its  stoppage  the  belated  train  was  rattling  on 
towards  its  destination  again  with  Bruin  safe  on  board.  At  the  next  town, 
when  morning  dawned,  the  deadl-obber  was  put  off  for  burial,  and  the  two 
prisoners  were  turned  over  to  the  aut^iorities  to  be  cured  and  tried.  And 
as  Quia  and  Pomeroy  sat  at  breakfast  in  the  dining  car  they  agreed  that 
they  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  termination  to  the  night's 
adventure. 

In  due  course  the  bear  reached  London  and  was  turned  over  to  the  Zoo, 
where  its  curious  history  made  it  an  object  of  tremendous  attraction .  to  all 
visitors.  And  wuthin  a  month  of  his  return  Quin  received  a  draft  for  half  of 
the  tidy  sum  offered  for  the  capture  of  Daring  Dick. 

A  letter  from  the  express  company  accompanied  it,  stating  that  the 
money  had  been  paid  to  them  on  demand,  and  that  they  had  given  the  other 
half  to  Randall  Pomeroy. 
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John  Brodie,  head  of  the  firm  of  Brodie  &  Ayrton,  I^ondon  merchants  with  Chinese  con- 
nections, is  about  to  start  for  China,  and  on  the  very  day  of  departure  discovers  that  the  books 
have  been  tampered  with.  J^acaskie,  the  cashier,  is  consulted,  and  suspicion  rests  on  James 
Ayrton,  Brodie's  partner.  The  two  have  a  stormy  interview,  and  Brodie  is  shot  dead  by  Ayrton, 
who  has  meant  to  kill  himself  with  the  pistol  kept  in  the  drawer  of  his  desk. 

Ayrton,  horrified  at  what  he  has  done,  seals  up  the  body  in  a  great  chest  numbered  by  the 
porter  22,222.  Brodie  had  ordered  this  chest  brought  into  the  office,  intending  to  fill  it  with 
some  books.     With  its  ghastly  contents  Ayrton  sends  the  box  to  the  safe  deposit  vaults. 

He  determines  to  get  away  as  soon  as  he  can  lay  his  hands  on  sufficient  *money.  Meantime, 
Macaskie  writes  from  Paris,  tendering  resignation  of  his  position,  and  not  giving  his  address. 
This  proclaims  him  gruilty  of  the  defalcatiohs,  and  in  so  far  Ayrton  breathes  easier. 

But  one  day  he  received  a  letter  signed  '*  John  Brodie, '^  giving  directions  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  business,  and  intimating  to  Ayrton  that  the  writer  knows  all  about  the  awful  deed  done 
in  the  I^ondon  office  that  night.  Then  comes  news  that  the  steamer  has  been  wrecked,  with 
the  loss  of  all  on  board,  save  John  Brodie  and  four  others  who  have  been  picked  up  and  taken 
on  to  Hong  Kong. 

Ayrton^s  nervous  system  succumbs  to  the  strain  and  he  goes  to  a  sanitarium,  where  he  tosses 
for  weeks  in  the  delirium  of  fever.  On  his  return  to  the  office  he  finds  two  more  letters  from 
"John  Brodie,"  and  a  paper  announcing  the  latter's  marriage  with  Miss  Easdale,  one  of  the 
survivors  from  the  wreck.     I^ater  comes  a  demand  from  Brodie  for  case  No.  22,222. 

Ayrton  hires  a  cottage  up  the  Thames,  has  the  case  sent  to  him  here,  and  at  dead  of  night 
buries  the  frightful  contents  in  the  cellar.  Then,  under  the  name  James  Angaray,  he  sets  sail 
for  America,  and  in  San  Francisco  runs  across  one  Captain  Barracott,  who  is  daft  on  treasure 
lost  from  a  ship  called  the  Isobel,  on  which  he  sailed  seven  years  back,  and  which  was  wrecked 
on  a  South  Sea  island.  After  some  talk  Angaray  hired  the  schooner  Bluewing,  and  with  Barra- 
cott as  captain  sails  away  to  find  diversion  in  seeking  for  the  island  where  the  Isobel  struck, 
and  which  Barracott  has  already  searched  for  three  times  in  vain.  The  latter,  however,  has  a 
premonition  that  if  they  sail  out  of  Sidney  Harbor  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  August 
I,  the  exact  time  of  departure  of  the  Isobel  seven  years  before,  they  will  succeed,  and  he  bends 
every  energy  towards  reaching  this  sequence  in  the  logs  of  the  two  ships. 


Chapter  XXI. — The  Story  of  the  Isobei.. 

TT  was  on  the  fifth  night  of  their  triumphant  run  on  the  wings  of  the 
northeaster,  as  they  sat  in  the  tiny  saloon  of  the  deck  house,  liaving  a 
final  smoke  before  turning  in,  that  Angaray,  taking  advantage  of  the 
captain's  overflowing  spirits,  reminded  him  of  his  promise  to  complete  some 
day  the  story  of  the  loss  of  the  Isobel. 

**  Ay,  ay,'*   said  Barracott  musingly.     **Well,  you  have  a  right  to  it  ; 

This  story  began  in  the  December  issue  of  The  Argosy.    The  three  back  numbers  will  be  mailed 
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no  mau  better.  Well,  the  reason  why  I  have  not  so  far  ^en  able  to  locate 
the  exact  spot  where  the  reef  lies  was  because  I  could  take  uo  observations 
for  several  days,  in  consequence  of  thick  weather — no  sun,  no  stars.  Besides 
that  I  was  very  sick  of  the  fever,  and  it  was  only  the  death  of  Captain 
Jordan  and  Mr.  Hacker,  the  fTrst  mate,  that  dragged  me  out  of  my  bunk, 
where  I  ought  by  rights  to  have  stopped. 

'*  The  men  were  getting  out  of  hand,  which  was  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
There's  nothing  like  a  long  calm  for  upsetting  discipline,  and  when, 
besides,  the  fever  was  taking  us  off  one  after  another,  and  two  of  the 
officers  had  already  gone,  what  else  could  you  expect  ? 

*' After  over  five  weeks  of  absolute  dead,  sweltering  calm — it  was  hell 
itself,  and  the  ship  thick  with  the  fever — a  hurricane  struck  us  in  the  night, 
smashed  the  masts  like  carrots,  and  drove  us  any  which  waj'. 

*'  The  men  had  sense  to  cut  clear  the  raffle  and  keep  her  before  the  gale. 
I  was  too  sick  to  lift  my  head,  and  as  weak  as  a  kitten.  Not  that  I  could 
have  done  anything  if  I  could  have  got  about.  There  was  pothing  to  be 
done  but  let  her  drive.  But  the  howling  of  the  wind  that  was  taking  us  out 
of  hell  did  me  good  and  acted  like  a  tonic. 

**  Six  days  we  drifted,  and  then  it  fell  calm  again. 

"  Then,  on  the  second  night,  the  gale  caught  us  once  more,  and  then 
there  came  a  crash  and  I  was  flung  out  of  my  bunk,  and  where  I  fell  there 
I  lay,  too  weak  to  get  up  and  not  much  caring  to. 

*'  How  long  I  lay  I  do  not  know.  I  was  completely  off  my  head.  But 
when  I  did  come  to  at  last — I  reckon  now  it  must  have  been  a  couple  of 
days  I  lay  there — my  head  was  clear  and  the  fever  was  gone,  but  I  could 
hardly  lift  a  finger. 

*'  My  tongue  was  shriveled  and  dried  up,  and  my  throat  felt  like  a  lime 
kiln.  I  crawled  on  deck,  inch  by  inch,  to  the  water  butt,  and  drank  and  lay 
down  by  it ;  then  drank  more  and  lay  down  again,  and  bit  by  bit  strength 
came  back  to  me. 

' '  The  air  was  delicious,  and  after  a  bit  I  crawled  to  the  galley  and  got 
some  bits  of  food. 

**  The  men  had  evidently  quitted  the  ship.  One  of  our  boats  had  gone 
in  the  gale,  and  they  had  taken  the  other. 

**  When  I  could  look  about  me  I  found  the  ship  hard  and  fast  on  a  reef, 
and  behind  the  reef  was  a  little  volcanic  island  shaped  like  a  horseshoe. 
The  inside  of  the  shoe  was  a  lagoon  ;  the  reef,  on  which  the  Isobel  lay,  ran 
across  the  opening. 

'*  On  the  sloping  white  beach  I  could  see  the  men  lying  fast  asleep.  I 
hailed,  but  it  only  sounded  like  the  mewing  of  a  cat,  and  none  of  them 
stirred.     So  I  lay  down  again  and  waited.  ^ 

*'  I  waited  till  the  sun  got  high,  and  till  it  got  low,  and  never  a  man  of 
them  had  moved  a  finger,  so  far  as  I  could  see.  They  were  worn  out,  no 
doubt,  with  the  trying  work  of  the  gales.  They  would  be  all  the  better  for 
their  long  rest. 

*'  I  got  more  food  and  ate  it  with  relish.  Then  I  lay  down  again,  and 
slept  till  morning,  and  felt  better. 
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'  *  The  men  lay  just  as  they  woi^  the  day  before,  all  six  of  them.  I  could 
not  tell  who  was  who,  because'  some  of  them  lay  all  bundled  up  in  uncouth 
attitudes,  just  as  they  had  tumbled  out  of  the  tx)at,  which,  however,  some 
of  them  had  had  the  sense  to  run  up  the  beach. 

'*  As  the  day  wore  on,  and  never  a  limb  among  them  moved,  I  began  to 
get  startled,  and  then  I  got  frightened.  I  lay  and  watched  them  all  day,  and 
ate  and  drank  and  got  more  strength  every  hour.  And  next  morning, 
knowing  by  this  time  they  were  all  dead,  I  could  stand  it  no  longer. 

*'  I  slipped  off  most  of  my  things  and  dropped  over  the  side  into  the 
water,  not  knowing  what  the  effect  of  it  might  be  in  my  Weak  state.  But  I 
never  remember  anything  more  delicious.  I  can  feel  it  yet.  It  braced  me 
up  and  tightened  all  my  nerves,  and  I  swam  and  scrambled  ashore. 

'*  They  were  all  dead,  as  I  expected.  One  of  the  gold  cases  lay  open  on 
the  beach.  They  had  got  to  fighting  with  their  knives,  and  two  of  them 
had  got  the  captain's  and  mate's  revolvers  out  of  their  cabins. 

**  It  was  an  awful  sight,  and  I  sickened  and  lay  down  among  them.  I 
was  still  very  weak,  and  I  remember  crying  like  a  baby  at  the  horror  and 
lonesomeness  of  it  all.  It  wouldn't  have  been  half  so  lonesome  if  those  dead 
bodies  had  not  been  there.' 

''  At  last  I  crawled  down  to  the  sea  again,  and  managed  to  get  the  boat 
afloat,  and  tumbled  into  her,  and  sculled  slowly  back  to  the  ship,  and 
climbed  aboard,  and  lay  down,  as  ready  to  die  as  to  live. 

"  The  fever  had  quite  left  me,  and  I  grew  stronger  every  hour  ;  but  it 
was  three  more  days  before  I  could  make  up  my  mind  to  go  ashore  again. 
Then  I  braced  up  to  it. 

*'  It  took  me  pretty  near  the  whole  day  to  get  rid  of  the  bodies.  Burying 
them  was  out  of  the  question.  I  dragged  them  by  the  heels  over  the  back 
of  the  island  and  launched  them  into  the  open  sea  on  the  other  side. 

*  *  I  did  it  as  decently  as  I  could,  though  they  had  little  enough  claim  for 
any  consideration  ;  but  it  was  horrible  work. 

*  *  Then  the  place  felt  cleaner^  and  I  set  to  work  to  do  what  I  had  thought 
out  during  the  last  few  days. 

"  I  got  out  all  the  gold  and  hid  it  in  various  caches  about  the  island,  all 
but  a  beltful,  which  I  stowed  round  my  waist.  It  took  me  three  days  to 
break  it  out  and  stow  it  away  again,  but  I  got  it  done  at  last. 

'*  Then  my  whole  thought  was  to  get  away  as  quick  as  possible. 

"I  fitted  the  boat  as  well  as  I  could,  stocked  her  with  provisions  and 
water,  and  two  days  later  loosed  from  the  reef  and  ran  due  east.  It  was 
fourteen  days  before  I  was  picked  up  by  a  Chili  trader,  who  carried  me  to 
Valparaiso. 

**  Three  times  I've  tried  to  find  the  island,  and  three  times  I've  failed. 
This  time  I  intend  to  get  there. 

'*  Now,  Mr.  Angaray,  that  is  God's  truth  as  far  as  I  know  it,  and  you're 
the  first  I've  ever  told  the  whole  story  to.  We're  partners  in  this  venture, 
and  you've  a  right  to  know  what  I  can  tell  you." 

He  paused,  and  then  resumed  : 

*'  There's  one  question  you'd  ask  at  once,  if  you  were  a  seaman.     Why 
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didu't  I  take  proper  observation  on  the  isltnd,  and  locate  it  to  a  mile  ?  But 
the  reason  was  very  simple.  Those  fools  had  got  at  the  drink  in  the  cap- 
tain's cabin,  and  had  made  hay  there.  Everything  was  smashed — chronom- 
eter, sextant,  and  everything  else.  It  was  in  smashing  around  that  they 
came  on  the  gold.  I  cursed  them  high  and  low,  but  that  did  no  good  ;  and 
I  did  my  best  to  construct  a  sextant  and  take  an  observation,  but  the 
figures  were  evidently  wrong.  It  has  cost  me  seven  years  of  my  life,  but 
this  time  we  shall  hit  it." 

*' One  other  question,"  said  Angaray._  **You  don't  expect  to  find  the 
wreck  there  still,  I  suppose?  " 

'*  No.  She  will  have  gone  to  pieces  long  ago.  But  the  chances  are  that 
the  gold  is  still  there  where  I  stowed  it,  and  there  we'll  find  it.** 

He  had  told  his  story  in  terse,  homely  language.  Angaray  believed 
every  word  of  it,  and  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  him. 

As  Barracott  spoke,  he  could  see  the  horseshoe  curve  of  white  beach  and 
the  six  dead  seamen  lying  on  the  slope  of  it.  He  could  see  the  live  man 
dragging  the  dead  by  the  heels  over  the  ridge  of  the  little  hill,  and  casting 
them  into  the  sea  on  the  other  side — pausing  as  he  came  back  to  look 
anxiously  round  the  horizon,  and  at  the  wreck  on  the  reef,  and  then  going 
slowly  down  hill  for  another  corpse. 

These  things  printed  themselves  indelibly  on  his  brain,  at  leisure  now  for 
the  first  time  for  so  many  years  from  its  own  concerns. 

He  pondered  them  in  the  night  watches,  and  through  the  long,  wonderful 
days — which  to  another  might  have  been  monotonous,  but  for  this  man  were 
filled  with  the  novel  charm  of  freedom — until  it  almost  seemed  to  him  that 
he  had  lived  through  them  himself. 

It  was  just  as  well  he  heard  the  story  then,  for  after  one  more  day  of 
their  headlong  race  before  the  friendly  northeaster  they  turned  their  prow 
straight  for  Sidney,  and  from  that  hour  their  troubles  began  anew. 

Head  winds  beset  them,  baffling  calms  paralyzed  them,  just  as  Barracott 
had  foreseen.  He  congratulated  himself  on  the  margin  he  had  piled  up  by 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  northeaster,  and  justified  the  reckless  foolhardi- 
ness  which  it  had  entailed. 

Then,  as  his  margin  and  his  spirits  ran  down  together,  the  spring  left  his 
step  again,  the  self  gratulatory  snap  of  finger  and  thumb  were  no  longer 
heard,  and  he  kept  the  deck  day  and  night  in  windy  weather,  filching 
every  inch  of  way  by  every  cunning  art  he  was  master  of,  and  taking  to  his 
bunk  in  the  calm — a  very  incarnation  of  dog^ged  determination  and  obstinacy. 

And  now  they  \Yere  threading  their  way,  whenever  the  ship  had  any  way 
at  all,  among  those  islands  and  reefs  that  made  the  chart  look  like  the  intri- 
cate design  for  a  delicate  and  complex  piece  of  needlework,  and  that  made 
Angaray's  hair  bristle  in  his  bunk  at  nights  at  thought  of  the  "dangers  that 
beset  them. 

■  He  came  at  last  to  follow  the  captain's  plan,  and  while  they  were  tacking 
to  and  fro  as  close  into  the  teeth  -of  contrary  gales  as  nature  and  the  art 
of  man  would  permit,  he  kept  the  deck  with  eyes  and  ears  straining  for  the 
first  sign  of  danger,  and  every  man  on  board  did  the  same. 
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No  ueed  to  order  a  bright  lookout  to  be  kept.  Every  man  jack  of  tbeni, 
down  even  to  Wau  Lee,  knew  that  their  safety  was  purely  a  matter  of  good 
luck,  or  Providence,  or  whatever  they  cared  to  call  it,  and  every  man  went 
with  his  ears  prepared  for  the  warning  roar  of  breakers  ahead,  or  the  closer, 
final,  fatal  crunch  of  the  coral  teeth  on  the  skin  of  the  ship. 

But  they  passed  scatheless  through  all  dangers,  and  gave  a  wide  berth  to 
all  the  sunny  isles  whose  very  names  conveyed  to  Angaray  a  sense  of  lotus 
eating  calm  and  freedom  from  all  the  responsibilities  of  life. 

In  the  dim  distances  of  the  far  horizon  he  saw  them  pass,  cloud-like  piles 
of  snowy  rock,  and  could  see  or  imagine  the  feathery  fringes  of  verdure 
which  decked,  without  concealing,  their  loveliness. 


Chapter  XXII. — The  Bee  Begins  to  Hum. 

So,  through  storm  and  stress,  and  the  more  irritating  placid  obstructive- 
ness  of  long  sweltering  calms,  they  raised  at  last  the  Australian  coast,  and  on 
the  last  day  of  July  they  sailed  up  Sidney  harbor. 

It  was  a  close  shave,  but  they  had  done  it,  and  Barracott's  exuberance  of 
delight  at  this  successful  commencement  of  operations  showed  itself  in 
a  kind  of  St.  Vitus'  dance — impossibility  to  remain  quiet. 

He  paced  the  deck  as  though  his  long  legs  were  fitted  with  steel  springs, 
his  arms  swung,  his  fingers  and  thumbs  clicked  and  snapped,  and  eye  and 
cheek  burned  with  hidden  fires. 

He  would  not  land  nor  would  he  permit  any  of  the  men  to  go  ashore,  but 
sent  Ericsson  and  Wan  Le6  in  the  small  boat  to  procure  a  supply  of  fresh 
provisions,  and  Angaray  elected  to  go  with  them. 

V  As  they  pulled  ofiE  the  captain  informed  them  that  the  Bluewing  would 
up  anchor  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  that  if  by  any  mischance  they  had  not 
turned  up  he  would  sail  without  them. 

•However  there  was  no  mischance.  Angaray  enjoyed  his  stroll  on  solid 
unrolling  earth  once  more,  though  he  found  it  strangely  uneven  to  his  feet. 
Ericsson  and  Wan  Lee  did  their  marketing,  and  under  the  stars  they  pulled 
the  laden  boat  slowly  back  to  the  schooner. 

Barracott  never  left  the  deck  that  night," and  his  ceaseless  tramp  beat 
itself  into  the  thread  of  Angaray's  dreams. 

On  the  stroke  of  six  next  morning  the  anchor  was  hove  up,  and  so  began 
surely  as  strange  a  voyage  as  ever  mind  of  man  conceived. 

They  were  bound  nominally  for  Callao,  on  the  seven  year  old  track  of 
the  Isobel,  and  their  course  lay  almost  due  east,  with  a  slant  towards  the 
north  to  weather  the  projecting  point  of  New  Zealand. 

The  wind  was  favorable,  the  weather  opalescent,  and  they  sped 
gallantly  along,  all  hearts  beating  high  with  the  knowledge  that  now  they 
were  in  very  truth  warm  on  the  scent,  and  every  forward  plunge  brought 
them  nearer  to  the  end — whatever  the  end  might  be. 

Even  Wan  Lee's  slumbering  soul  waked  up  occasionally,  and  sparkled 
spasmodically  through  its  narrow  window  slits. 

When  Barracott  took  his  observations  the  second  day,  he  ordered  a  slight- 
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change  in  the  ship's  course,  and  each  day  thereafter  the  same  thing  occurred. 
The  wind  freshened,  the  schooner  swept  merrily  along,  but  to  the  surprise 
of  the  men,  the  captain  clipped  her  wings  and  reduced  her  speed  to  that  of 
a  heavily  leaden  trader. 

On  the  third  day,  and  again  on  the  fourth,  after  taking  his  observations, 
he  suddenly  hove  the  ship  to,  and  for  a  couple  of  hours  she  lay,  head 
to  wind,  with  sails  shivering  and  slatting,  and  all  apparently  without 
rhyme  or  reason.  Then  he  put  her  on  her  course  again,  with  furled  top- 
sails and  a  reef  in  main  and  foresails,  and  they  jogged  slowly  along  towards 
the  east. 

Barracott's  spirits  were  altogether  beyond  the  control  of  his  will  and  the 
limitations  of  his  body.  A  stranger  would  have  said  the  captain  was  intoxi- 
cated ;  and  so  in  truth  he  was,  but  with  no  mortal  drink. 

The  whole  nature  of  the  man  was  bubbling  and  seething  with  the  excite- 
ment of  anticipated  success.  The  hopes  and  fears  and  efforts  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life  were  culminating  to  a  fine  point,  and  that  point  lay  just 
a  few  weeks  ahead  of  his  bowsprit. 

The  men  were  puzzled,  and  many  a  carping  and  unflattering  comment  on 
the  ''  old  man's"  behavior  was  bandied  to  and  fro,  in  grunts  and  growls,  as 
they  sat  in  the  bows  of  an  evening,  with  their  pipes  and  quids. 

*  *  Why  in  thunder  did  he  want  to  bring  her  down  through  the  islands  at 
that  deviFs  pace  if  there  was  no  need  for  it  ?  Seemed  in  a  demon  of  a  hurry 
then,  when  hurry  meant  a  one  to  ten  chance  of  getting  through  alive. 
Now,  when  it's  all  plain  sailing  and  all  the  wind  he  wants,  he  makes  her 
drag.  What's  he  want  to  turn  her  round  for  each  day  and  dodder  about, 
doin'  nothing  ?    Reckon  he's  goin'  dotty." 

But  when  old  Ericsson  chanced  occasionally  on  such  remarks,  he  would 
say  quietly,  *'Stow  it,  you  fools  !  Jim  Barracott  knows  what  he's  about. 
You  just  wait  and  keep  your  silly  tongues  quiet." 

But  the  mate  himself  was  puzzled,  though  he  put  on  a  bold  front  and  did 
not  show  it. 

Angaray  alone  possessed  the  clue  to  the  situation,  which  the  captain 
himself  had  given  him.  He  watched  matters  at  first  with  amused  interest. 
Then  a  slight  feeling  of  doubt,  which  developed  by  degrees  into .  distinct 
uneasiness  as  to  ultimate  consequences,  took  possession  of  him. 

He  saw  from  the  captain's  actions  that,  in  informing  him  of  his  intention 
to  sail  from  Sidney  at  the  exact  minute  of  the  very  day  on  which  the  Isobel 
had  sailed  seven  years  before,  he  had  only  disclosed  half  the  truth. 

He  was,  as  nearly  as  he  possibly  could,  carrying  the  Bluewing,  day  by 
day,  over  exactly  the  same  course  as  the  ill  fated  Isobel  had  taken.  This 
explained  his  constant  consultation  of  the  old  log  book  and  the  chart  he  had 
marked  up  from  it ;  it  explained  the  constant  slight  alterations  of  the  ship's 
course  each  day  at  noon ;  the  tardy  traveling  when  they  might  have  cov- 
ered the  space  in  half  the  time  ;  the  frequent,  apparently  capricious,  total 
stoppages  in  their  halting  progression. 

He  was,  in  fady  endeavoring  to  work  out  an  exact  sequence  of  the  voyage  of 
the  Isobel, 
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The  idea  was  whimsical  enough,  but  it  struck  Angaray  as  not  over  prac- 
tical, and  furthermore,  with  the  half  remembered  entries  in  the  old  log  book 
in  his  mind,  as  likely  to  lead,  to  curious  times  ahead  if  the  captain  expected 
the  sequence  to  work  out  in  full. 

Barracott,  however,  was  more  than  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  events. 
He  never  seemed  to  require  any  sleep,  and  what  time  he  was  not  snatching  a 
hasty  meal  in  the  cabin  or  poring  over  charts  and  log  books  and  scraps  of 
paper  covered  with  figures,  his  exuberant  spirits  were  effervescing  on  deck 
in  spirited  finger  snaps  and  ceaseless  trampings  to  and  fro. 

If  his  temper  had  been  uncertain  at  times  before  when  things  went 
wrong,  he  was  quite  as  unsociable  now  from  sheer  preoccupation.  His  mind 
was  so  full  of  the  matter  in  hand  that  the  smaller  courtesies  of  life — on 
which,  in  the  narrow  confines  of  shipboard,  so  much  depends — entirely 
escaped  him. 

Days  passed,  and  he  and  Angaray  exchanged  barely  a  dozen  sentences. 
In  a  word,  the  man  was  on  fire,  and  his  one  consuming  .thought  filled  him 
entirely,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 

It  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise,  therefore,  to  Angaray  when,  one  night  at 
supper — it  was  their  ninth  night  out  from  Sidney — Barracott  came  in  from 
the  deck  and  seated  himself  at  the  table. 

Of  late  they  had  frequently  not  met  at  meals,  not  even 'at  that  most 
sociable  meal  of  the  day,  for  Barracott  would  snatch  a  bite  at  any  time,  and 
at  times  he  seemed  never  to  qiift  the  deck,  night  or  day. 

As  he  seated  himself  it  seemed  to  Angary  that  a  touch  of  anxiety  had 
cast  a  restraint  upon  the  riotous  flow  of  his  spirits,  and  he  wondered  what 
was  the  matter. 

The  ship  had  been  hove  to  as  usual  that  day  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
had  since  been  jogging  quietly  along  on  her  course,  and  all  seemed  well. 

"  I'm  acting  like  a  bear  at  present,  Mr.  Angaray,  I  know,  and  you  must 
just  put  up  with  me.  You  never  knew,  I  guess,  what  it  was  to  be  nearing 
the  end  of  a  seven  years*  run." 

**  That's  all  right,*'  said  Angaray  ;  *'  don't  trouble  about  me.  How  are 
we  getting  on?  " 

*'So  far,  first  rate,"  replied  Barracott.  **  Every  day  at  noon  has  seen 
us  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  exact  spot  where  the  Isobel  passed  seven 
years  ago,  to  a  minute.  Tomorrow  " — and  he  cast  at  Angaray  a  look 
that  was  at  once  deprecating  and  full  of  defiant  assertion — *  *  the  weather 
should  change,  and  we  should  have  head  winds." 

'*  And  if  the  head  winds  don't  come?  " 
But  they  will,"  said  Barracott,  **  so  there's  no  good  talking  about  it." 
But,  man  alive  !  "  exclaimed  Angaray,  **do  you  really,  in  calm  and 
sober  earnest,  expect  things  to  work  out  exactly  as  they  did  seven  years 
ago?" 

**  We  shall  see,"  said  Barracott,  and  he  drummed  nervously  on  the  table 
with  his  long,  brown  fingers. 

To  Angaray  such  an  expectation  seemed  nigh  to  craziness.  He  was 
doubtful,  however,  how  far  it  would  be  wise  to  venture  in  combating  it. 
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''But,  Captain  Barracott/'  he  went  on,  after  a  pause,  as  he  lit  a  cigar, 
"  if  your  idea  should  work  out  correctly,  where  does  it  lead  us  to  ?  '* 

"  To  the  reef — and  the  gold,"  and  the  smoldering  fire  in  his  eyes  blazed 
up  furiously  for  a  second. 

"  And  meanwhile  what  about  the  fever  and  the  deaths?  If  I  remember 
the  Isobel's  log  aright,  the  captain  was  one  of  the  first  to  die,**  and  he 
looked  keenly  at  Barracott  through  the  smoke. 

"Ay,  ay,  that  was  so,  but  in  this  case  the  captain  doesn't  intend  to 
die.  There  we  must  try  and  break  the  sequence."  His  eyes  were  fixed 
gloomily  on  his  fingers,  which  still  drummed  nervously  on  the  wooden 
table. 

A  silence  fell  between  them,  until  Angaray  broke  it  by  asking : 

"And  suppose,  after  all,  your  sequence  won't  work  out,  and  we  don't 
find  the  reef?" 

"  It*41  be  a  bad  day  for  me  when  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  that,"  said 
Barracott.  "  The  j-eef  is  there,  and  the  gold  is  there,  and  I  don't  intend  to 
leave  these  seas  until  I  find  *em.*' 

"  Oh,  pshaw  !  We  all  have  our  disappointments.  The  reef  may  have 
sunk  or  been  burst  up.  You  said  it  was  volcanic.  I  would  not  make  it  a  life 
and  death  job,  if  I  were  you." 

**  A  bad  day  for  me,"  repeated  Barracott,  **  and  I  would  not  want  to  see 
the  end  of  it. " 

Then  he  got  up  and  went  on  deck  again,  leaving  Angaray  in  no  very 
comfortable  frame  of  mind. 

It  struck  him  that  old  Jakins  had  not  been  very  far  wrong  in  his  estimate 
of  Barracott,  and  that  the  bee  in  his  bonnet  was  humming  vigorously  ;  for 
it  seemed  to  him  that  their  chances  of  striking  the  reef  were  of  the 
smallest,  and  that  the  possibilities  of  working  out  the  sequence  of  the 
Isobel's  log,  on  which  the  captain  was  evidently  building  so  much,  were 
absolutely  nil. 

Next  morning,  when  he  reached  the  deck,  he  found  the  schooner  dose 
hauled,  beating  up  to  windward  in  the  teeth  of  a  strong  half  gale  from  the 
east,  and  Barracott' s  spirits  were  exuberantly  high. 

"Told  you  so  !  "  he  shouted  to  Angaray,  as  soon  as  he  set  eyes  on  him  ; 
"  we're  all  right.  I  was  afraid  last  night  things  might  not  work  out 
straight,  but  you  see  it's  nipped  right  round  as  right  as  a  trivet." 

Angaray  nodded  and  hung  on  to  the  stern  railings. 

It  certainly  was  curious  that  this  change  of  wind  should  have  come  just 
at  that  identical  time,  and  it  was  bound  to  confirm  the  captain  in  his  whim- 
sical hopes  and  ideas. 

All  that  day  and  all  the  next  the  head  winds  faced  them,  and  contrast- 
ing the  captain's  gleeful  satisfaction  with  the  reckless  exasperation  which 
similar  weather  had  induced  in  him  on  the  voyage  to  Sidney,  the  crew  were 
more  puzzled  than  ever. 

About  midnight  on  the  eleventh  night  out  the  gale  slackened.  It  fell  to 
a  breeze.  At  breakfast  they  were  motionless,  save  for  the  rolling  and 
pitching  of  the  long  green  seas. 
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At  noon  Barracott  took  his  observations  and  worked  out  his  calculations 
with  feverish  anxiety,  and  saluted  the  result  with  a  triumphant  clap  of  the 
big  brown  hands  and  a  chuckle  of  delight. 

*' That's  all  right,*'  he  said  to  Angaray,  who  was  watching  him 
anxiously.  , 

**  Now,'*  he  went  on,  '*  I'm  tired,  and  I'm  going  to  turn  in  for  a  long 
sleep.  I've  hardly  been  in  my  bunk  since  we  left  Sidney.  You  won't  want 
me  again  for  about  a  month  except  as  doctor,"  and  he  laughed  at  Angaray 's 
anxious  face.  **The  medicine  chest's  in  there" — indicating  one  of  the 
lockers  with  his  foot — "in  case  you  want  it  before  I've  had  my  sleep  out." 

The  man's  implicit  faith  in  his  crazy  idea  was  almost  too  much  for 
Angaray. 

The  captain  passed  into  his  own  cabin  and  closed  the  door. 


Chapter  XXIII. — The  Working  of  the  Sequence. 

Dead  calm  ;  sea  like  oil  ;  sky  flawless  sapphire  ;  sun  white  hot  and  piti- 
less ;  pitch  bubbling  in  the  seams  ;  railings  too  hot  to  touch  with  the  hand  ; 
deck,  in  spite  of  cpnstant  sluicings,  too  hot  for  naked  feet  to  tread  upon  ; 
crew  loafing  and  lying  about  black  with  disgust  ;  Captain  Barracott  rarely 
visible,  but  when  visible,  in  a  state  of  exuberant  satisfaction ;  Angaray 
amazed  and  troubled  beyond  words ;  Wan  Lee  alone  of  all  the  company 
placidly  performing  his  daily  duties  without  turning  a  hair  or  showing  a 
wrinkle. 

That  was  the  state  of  matters  on  board  the  Bluewing  on  August  22nd — 
twenty  two   days   out  from  Sidney  and  the  tenth  day  of  the  calm — and 
Angaray  had  begun  to  fear  that  it  was  his  own  brain  that  was  weakening, 
and  that  Barracott  was  the  sane  man  after  all. 

"When  they  passed  into  that  circle  of  dead  calm  ten  days  before,  the 
captain  had  shut  himself  up  in  his  cabin,  saying  to  Angaray,  with  a  tri- 
umphant laugh,  that  he  was  going  to  sleep  for  a  month  to  make  up  for  lost 
time,  and  they  had  seen  scarcely  anything  of  him  since. 

When  Angaray  turned  out  of  his  improvised  bunk  in  the  deckhouse 
next  morning  at  four  o'clock,  he  leaned  his  arms  on  the  sides  of  the  open 
door  and  found  the  schooner's  deck  deserted.  The  atmosphere  of  his  cabin 
had  become  so  smothering  that  he  had  got  Wan  Lee  to  sling  him  a  hammock 
in  the  saloon. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  sleepily  out  towards  the  east,  where  the 
first  faint  radiant  flushings  of  the  dawn  were  penciling  with  crimson  and  gold 
the  shadowy  lines  of  the  horizon. 

In  a  few  hours  the  pitiless  sun,  of  which  these  soft  tones  were  the  fore- 
runners, would  be  beating  down  with  the  blistering  heat  of  a  blast  furnace, 
scorching  the  strength  out  of  them,  withering  the  hearts  of  them,  and  leaving 
them  an  easy  prey  for  any  evil  thing  that  might  follow. 

He  wished  it  could  always  remain  dawn.  But  time  was  getting  on,  and 
he  stepped  out  on  the  deck  in  his  thin  cotton  sleeping  suit. 

He  cast  a  sailorly  look  all  round  the  widening  circle  of  the  horizon,  and 
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wondered  who  was  to  blame  that  no  lookout  was  being  kept.     It  was  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at  if  discipline  got  lax,  he  thought  to  himself. 

They  had  not  moved  a  mile  in  the  last  ten  days,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  glass  or  sky  to  warrant  any  hope  of  approaching  change.  Day  had  fol- 
loweclday,  each  an  exact  counterpart  of  its  predecessor. 

Ghastly  heat  and  nothing  to  do  but  eat  and  smoke,  and  loaf  and  growl — 
sickening  work,  unless,  like  the  captain,  you  were  buoyed  up  with  the  belief 
that  it  had  to  be,  and  that  it  was  all  a  necessary  part  of  the  game  he  was 
playing,  and  that  everything  was  making  correctly  and  directly  towards  the 
end  he  had  in  view. 

Angaray  seized  a  slung  bucket  and  went  to  the  side,  and  stood  for  a 
moment  poising  it  in  his  hand  before  shattering  the  smooth  mirror  below. 
How  he  would  have  liked  to  plunge  in  and  swim  away  and  away  ! 

But  there  were  objections,  and  as  he  dropped  the  bucket  into  the  still, 
dark  water,  half  a  dozen  of  them  appeared  suddenly  from  nowhere  and  came 
skimming  silently  along  like  stealthy,  black  finned  ghosts  before  the  bucket 
was  half  way  up  to  the  deck. 

Angaray  smiled  as  he  looked  at  them  almost  butting  one  another  as  they 
swept  up  in  their  eagerness,  and  then  sheering  gracefully  away  with  their 
hands  in  their  pockets,  so  to  speak,  and  an  abstracted  whistle  on  their  lips 
to  conceal  their  disappointment. 

It  carried  him  back  to  London  and  the  Lane,  and  the  manners  and 
customs  of  pushing  young  brokers  there,  when  an  unusually  eligible  customer 
turned  up  and  they  all  wanted  a  bite  at  him. 

He  could  just  imagine  those  other  sharks  down  below  saying : 

'*  Hello,  old  man,  what's  doing  today?  Thought  I  heard  something  fall 
just  now.  Seen  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  dead  body  or  so  floating  about  ? 
No?     Well — so  long  !  business  beastly  slow  just  now,  isn't  it?  " 

And  he  could  almost  hear  the  reply  of  one  old  shark,  whose  wicked  eye 
leered  balefully  up  and  caught  his.  '*  It's  that  fool  in  pink  pouring  water 
over  his  head  again.  There's  no  juice  in  the  thing  he  throws  over.  I 
tried  it  one  morning,  but  it's  no  good.  If  he'd  just  come  down  himself  for 
a  swim  it  would  be  very  much  pleasanter  for  all  concerned." 

Then  having  slipped  off  his  things  and  poured  the  water  over  his  head, 
Angaray  let  down  the  empty  bucket  on  the  old  shark's  fin,  and  with  a  whisk 
and  a  flurry  they  all  disappeared. 

He  had  just  finished  the  sixth  bucketful  when  old  Ericsson  climbed  out 
of  the  forecastle.  He  took  a  few  steps  along  the  deck,  and  then  stopped  to  say 
another  word  to  those  behind.  Then  he  came  slowly  along  to  Angaray,  and 
his  face  showed  something  wrong. 

**  Mr.  Angaray,"  he  said,  in  his  low,  even  voice,  "  two  of  the  men  down 
there  are  sick,  and  unless  I'm  mistaken  it's  the  fever  they've  got." 

* '  Good  God  !  * '  exclaimed  Angaray,  startled  into  sudden  recollection  of  the 
Isobel's  log  book,  "  that  cursed  sequence  !  " 
i  The  mate  had  no  idea  of  what  he  meant,  but  he  said  quietly,  *'  We  must 

let  the  captain  know  at  once,"  and  he   moved  on  towards  the  cabin,  and 
Angaray  jumped  into  his  things  and  followed  him. 
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They  hammered  on  the  captain's  door  till  he  flung  it  open. 

He  stood  there,  clad  in  thin  cotton,  with  his  neck  and  chest  bare. 

He  had  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  had  evidently  been  lying  in  his  bunk 
reading.     The  floor  was  strewn  with  other  books  in  cheap  paper  covers. 

*'  Fever  aboard  ?  '*  he  asked  eagerly,  before  either  of  the  others  could  get 
in  a  word. 

**  Two  of  the  men  are  sick,'*  replied  Angaray,  **  and.  Ericsson  thinks  it  is 
fever.  The  sooner  you  tackle  it  the  better,  captain,  or  that  cursed  sequence 
of  yours  may  go  further  than  you  intend." 

**  I'll  see  to  it,"  said  Barracott,  and  flung  his  book  into  the  bunk.  And 
then  to  Angaray  with  a  triumphant  ring  in  his  voice  :  *'  Didn't  I  tell  you 
so  ?     It's  working  out  to  a  T  !  " 

'*  Well,  you'd  better  stop  it  before  it  goes  too  far." 

**  Ay,  ay  !  "  said  Barracott ;  **  I'm  all  ready  for  it." 

He  set  to  work  with  a  will — got  out  medicine  chest  and  book — got  up 
spare  sails  and  booms,  and  rigged  up  a  canvas  hospital  on  deck  forward,  and 
had  the  sick  men  comfortably  settled  there  inside  a  couple  of  hours. 

He  dosed  the  two,  and  he  dosed  all  the  rest  of  the  crew,  including  himself 
and  Angaray  and  Wan  Lee. 

He  arranged  sleeping  quarters  on  deck  for  the  other  men,  and  had  the 
canvas  sides  and  top  of  the  hospital  sluiced  constantly  with  water,  so  that 
the  atmosphere  inside  was  kept  somewhat  lower  than  that  of  a  blast  furnace. 

He  sunk  a  spare  sail  overboard  with  the  corners  hitched  up  with  ropes, 
and  made  every  one  on  board  bathe  at  least  twice  a  day,  and  as  much  oftener 
as  they  chose. 

He  had  a  great  scene  with  Wan  I^ee,  who  doggedly  refused  to  disrobe 
and  bathe  himself,  and  after  threatening  to  fling  him  overboard  among  the 
sharks,  it  was  only  by  throwing  him  bodily  into  the  bath,  clothes  and 
all,  that  the  captain  at  last  persuaded  the  Chinaman  to  obey  orders. 

He  ordered  out  the  boat  and  made  the  men  tow  the  schooner  a  mile  or  so 
each  day — **  just  to  get  a  change  of  air,"  as  he  said.^ 

Angaray  insisted  on  assuming  the  post  of  nurse  in  the  sick  bay.  Barra- 
cott assured  him  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  run  the  risk  of  infection 
for  the  ssike  of  a  couple  of  sick  Jacks,  but  Angaray  persisted,  and  the  captain 
let  him  have  his  way,  washing  his  hands  of  the  consequences,  however. 

**  At  your  own  risk,  mind,"  he  said.  '*  It's  against  my  ideas,  and  if  you 
fall  sick  you'll  only  have  yourself  to  blame." 

The  thirty  days  of  that  dreadful  calm  seemed  like  an  eternity,  and  during 
the  whole  time  the  Bluewing  never  moved  a  yard  except  under  the  induce- 
ment of  the  tow  rope,  which  dragged  them  from  sphere  to  sphere  of  festering 
heat ;  but  over  each  hung  the  same  blue  dome,  from  which  the  same  pitiless 
sun  beat  down. 

On  the  twentieth  day  the  mate  sickened  and  came  under  Angaray 's  care. 
He  had  been  in  and  out  of  the  hospital  regardless  of  danger,  and  at  last  he 
broke  down  ;  and  Angaray,  whose  health  seemed  in  no  way  to  suffer  from 
his  arduous  duties,  devoted  himself  to  the  rescue  of  his  old  friend  from  the 
hot  fangs  of  the  fever  fiend. 
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The  two  other  patients  hung  on,  rallying  now  and  again  and  filling  their 
attendant  with  hope,  then  falling  back  and  losing  more  than  they  had  won  ; 
and  so,  by  degrees,  growing  weaker  and  weaker. 

Barracott's  spirits  kept  up  high  above  par.  They  were,  indeed,  under 
the  circumstances,  exasperatingly  high  ;  and  that  without  any  forcing  on 
his  part. 

He  found  it  difficult,  at  times,  to  restrain  himself  from  laughing  out  loud 
with  satisfaction  at  the  astonishing  way  in  which  his  hoped  for  sequence  was 
working  out. 

Thanks  to  his  preventive  measures,  the  other  men  kept  their  health, 
though  they  were  all  baked  thin  and  brown,  and  their  movements  were  slow 
and  languorous. 

And  so,  at  last,  the  fuir  tale  of  thirty  days  of  dead,  rotting  calm  was  com- 
pleted ;  and  on  the  very  last  day  Angaray  had  the  pain  of  losing  one  of  the 
patients  for  whom  he  had  wrought  so  faithfully. 

It  was  MacVittic,  the  Scotchman. 

He  had  borne  up  bravely  through  all  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  the  fever,  but 
the  poison  had  sapped  his  life,  and  he  could  hang  on  no  longer.  On  the 
evening  of  the  thirtieth  day  he  slacked  his  grip  and  slipped  quietly  away. 

They  buried  him  at  once,  and  a  wild  flurry  of  shark  fins  was  the  horrible 
**  amen  **  to  his  burial  service. 

Of  their  own  accord  the  others  got  into  the  boat  and  towed  the  schooner 
a  mile  away  from  the  ghastly  place  of  sepulture. 

But  the  sharks  followed  close  behind  and  circled  ship  and  boat  like  a 
guard  of  honor. 

Next  day  the  other  seaman  died,  his  end  hastened,  no  doubt,  by  the 
death  of  his  mate,  and  him,  too,  they  buried  hurriedly  and  with  averted 
faces  ;  but  they  could  not  close  their  ears  to  the  hideous  sounds  of  his 
requiem. 

They  towed  the  schooner  another  mile,  and  the  sharks  swept  and 
darted  round  and  round,  and  cast  devils'  eyes  at  them  ;  and  so  hungry  were 
they  for  more  that  one  monster  made  a  leap  at  the  boat,  and  the  men  beat 
at  him  wildly  with  their  oars,  and  then  scrambled  hastily  aboard  the 
schooner,  and  swore  with  many  oaths  that  they  would  tow  no  more. 

And  Angaray,  sick  and  sad  at  the  uselessness  of  his  patient  endeavor, 
devoted  himself  body  and  soul  to  the  salvation  of  tjie  old  Norseman. 

And  Barracott,  with  one  eye  on  the  old  log  book  and  one  on  the  barom- 
eter, which  showed  no  signs  of  falling,  and  with  the  bee  buzzing  furiously  in 
his  bonnet,  prepared  for  the  next  step  in  their  progress  towards  the  end. 

In  that  dead,  festering  calm,  which  seemed  like  to  last  forever,  he  sud- 
denly ordered  every  sail  to  be  furled,  sent  down  his  topmasts,  ordered  the 
mate's  sick  bed  to  be  made  up  in  the  deckhouse,  pulled  down  the  sick  bay 
and  the  men's  improvised,  quarters  on  deck,  and  sent  them  to  sleep  in  the 
fo'c's'le,  and  made  all  safe  and  snug  for  dirty  weather. 

The  men  growled  and  marveled,  and  Angaray  fought  the  fever  fiend  hour 
by  hour,  and  prayed,  with  no  sense  of  blasphemy,  that  the  change  might 
come  and  his  patient  be  saved. 
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And  on  the  fourth  night,  just  about  midnight,  there  being  no  moon,  there 
came  a  flash  from  the  heavens  that  seemed  to  rive  them  asunder,  and  the 
deafening  crash  that  followed  went  rolling  and  bellowing  down  the  horizon 
till  it  seemed  as  though  the  sound  would  never  die. 

And  among  the  last  echoing  reverberations  Barracott's  powerful  voice  was 
heard,  like  a  reedy  pipe  : 

**  Tumble  up,  men,  for  your  lives  !  Batten  down  that  fo'c's'le  hatch! 
Bolt  those  doors  !  Ready  there  with  axes  !  Now  hang  on  by  your  teeth  and 
toe  nails  !  It's  coming  !  " — his  voice  rose  to  a  triumphant  shriek.  **  By 
heaven,  it's  coming — to  the  very  minute  !  " 

A  space  of  dreadful  silence'had  followed  the  last  echoes  of  the  thunder 
clap,  and  the  men,  with  pale  faces  and  shortened  breath,  had  sprung  to  the 
captain's  bidding  as  soon  as  their  hearts  settled  down  out  of  their  throats. 

Then  on  the  tail  of  the  captain's  last  hysterical  yell  they  heard  a  roar 
astern — around — above — below  them — the  pent  up  elemental  energy  of  four 
dead  weeks  was  churning  heaven  and  earth  and  sea  and  sky  into  chaos,  and 
all  hell  seemed  loosed  upon  them. 

Barracott  hung  on  to  the  wheel,  yelling  exultant  incoherencies,  the  mad 
white  seas  behind  pounding  furiously  into  him,  and  trying  their  best  to 
wrest  him  from  his  hold. 

The  men  clung  for  life  to  the  nearest  solid  thing  that  came  to  their  grips. 
And  Angaray,  bolted  into  the  cabin  with  his  patient  like  rats  in  a  trap, 
thanked  God  that  the  change  had  come  and  brought  with  it  a  chance  of  life. 
to  the  fevered  man  or  a  quick  passing  to  them  all. 

The  schooner  heeled  over  before  that  furious  blast ;  down,  down,  down 
she  went  till  the  water  was  bubbling  up  in  jets  through  the  scuppers,  and 
the  masts  seemed  like  to  lie  flat  upon  the  waves. 

Could  she  ever  bring  them  up  again  ?  The  men  held  their  breaths  and 
swallowed  their  hearts  convulsively. 

Angaray,  in  the  cabin,  set  his  back  against  the  bunk  in  which  old  Ericsson 
lay,  and  spread  wide  his  arms  to  keep  him  in  it,  and  set  his  feet  against  the 
table,  and  found  himself  standing  straight  upright,  so  far  had  the  vessel 
gone  over. 

But  Barracott,  yelling  like  a  storm  fiend,  was  tugging  at  the  wheel  till 
the  veins  in  arms  and  neck  stood  ridged  like  ropes,  and  everything  he  looked 
at  turned  red.  And  bit  by  bit  she  came  shuddering  up  again,  and  the  stout 
Oregon  pines  stood  the  strain,  and  with  a  final  shiver  and  an  angry  shake  the 
Bluewing  swept  gallantly  along  before  the  hurricane. 

And  the  men,  clinging  like  cats,  swallowed  their  hearts  and  swore 
grateful  oaths. 


Chaptkr  XXIV.— How  Can  Thkse  Things  Be? 

For   six  days   they  ran    a  life  and  death  race  with  the  roaring  green 
mountains,  which  now  flung  them  up  to  heaven,  and  now  walled  them  round 
and  towered  high  above  them,  and  threatened  each  moment  to  whelm  them 
down  into  the  depths. 
9 
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Angaray  thought  he  had  seen  rough  weather  on  the  voyage  out,  but  his 
wildest  imagiiiiug  had  never  pictured  anything  equal  to  this,  and  when  at 
times  he  came  on  deck  to  clear  his  lungs  and  brain  he  caught  himself  con- 
vulsively clutching  the  nearest  part  of  the  ship  that  came  to  hand,  and 
endeavoring  by  main  force  to  drag  her  bodily  out  of  the  sweltering  abyss 
into  which  she  seemed  settling  down  forever. 

His  patient  began  to  pick  up  from  the  moment  the  storm  burst  upon 
them.     The  keen  salt  air  proved  a  very  breath  of  life  to  them  all. 

It  swept  away  the  fever  germs  and  the  taint  of  the  festering  calm.  It 
sent  the  sluggish  blood  coursing  through  their  veins.  It  whipped  their 
face^  raw  and  red,  and  brightened  their  eyes  with  the  fires  of  hope  and 
endeavor. 

There  was  not  a  dry  corner  to  be  found  in  the  ship  ;  they  were  soaked 
and  soddened,  for  the  green  seas  came  cascading'  in  over  the  stern,  and  went 
out  over  the  bows,  and  raced  on  ahead  to  burst  in  thunder  on  the  reefs  a 
thousand  miles  away  ;  and  they  wallowed  along  in  a  squatter  of  foam  on 
the  backs  of  them,  careless  of  everything  except  the  ship's  broaching  to, 
and  rejoicing  in  the  rush  and  fight  of  the  storm  as  much  as  they  had  loathed 
and  sickened  at  the  dead  rottenness  of  the  calm. 

They  all  developed  the  appetites  of  wolves,  and  devoured  hard  tack  and 
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cold   scraps  with  a  relish  that  had  been  long  absent,  and  so  had  all  the 
charms  of  novelty. 

For  six  days  the  galley  fire  was  never  lighted,  no  warm  thing  passed 
their  lips,  and  they  never  grumbled.  Wan  I,ee  alone  lay  like  a  bundle  of 
dirty  clothes  in  a  corner  of  his  cold  galldy,  an  abject  specimen  of  Celestial 
misery,  with  not  the  smallest  hope  of  ever  setting  eyes  on  Chinatown  again. 

And  Barracott  !  The  captain  almost  lived  at  the  jumping  wheel,  the 
post  of  honor  and  of  danger,  and  day  and  night,  with  tight  clenched  jaw 
and  straining  muscles,  he  turned  his  back  on  death  and  fought  for  their  lives 
like  a  hero,  and  the  lives  of  all  of  them  hung  to  the  grip  of  his  bloodless 
fingers  on  the  slippery,  jerking  spokes. 

And  so,  like  a  tiny  atom  tumbling  and  tossing  amid  universal  chaos,  the 
Bluewing  went  plunging  down  the  parallels  towards  her  appointed  end,  and 
all  •the  winds  of  heaven  could  not  blow  the  bee  x>\it  of  her  captain's 
bonnet. 

Angaray  watched  Barracott  anxiously.  The  mate,  comfortably  housed 
in  Angaray's  own  bunk,  was  gaining  strength  every  day,  and  no  longer 
needed  his  constant  attention,  but  he  was  fearful  of  a  break  down  on  the  part 
of  the  captain. 

For  the  strain  upon  him  was  terrible,  and  yet,  except  for  briefest  inter- 
vals of  absolutely  necessary  rest,  he  would  not  delegate  his  post  to  any  one 
else.  And  when  at  such  times  he  did  tumble  into  the  deckhouse  and  lie 
prone  where  he  fell,  he  was  up  on  his  feet  and  back  at  the  wheel  if  the 
ship's  head  fell  off  by  so  much  as  half  a  point,  so  keenly  alive  was  he  to  the 
peril  of  their  situation. 

No  man,  however  strong,  or  however  much  inflamed  with  the  fire  of  a 
half  crazy  delusion,  could   stand  such  a  strain  long,  and  the  captain  was 
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beginning   to  show  very  visible  signs  of  wear  and  tear.     Something  was 
bound  to  give  way,  and  fortunately,  it  was  the  storm  that  broke. 

About  midday  on  the  sixth  day  the  gale  blew  itself  out  and  left  a  steady 
breeze,  but  still  a  very  heavy  sea  on,  and  the  clouds  scouring  low  above  it. 

The  motion  of  the  ship  became  so  insufferable  that  the  captain,  in  fear 
for  his  masts,  hoisted  the  jib,  and  the  schooner  climbed  the  tumultuous 
slopes  of  green  with  straining  timber  and  sail  like  a  drum  and  tumbled  and 
wallowed  in  the  terrible  green  valleys  with  slatting  ropes  and  flapping 
canvas,  and  then  plunged  forward  and  upward  again  as  the  wind  caught 
her,  and  Angaray  held  his  breath,  and  saved  her  from  sinking  a  dozen  times 
by  his  convulsive  grip  on  the  stern  railings. 

He  was  standing  so  by  Barracott's  side,  and  the  latter  had  just  said  he 
would  turn  in  now  and  ha^  a  long  sleep,  when  a  shout  from  one  of  the  men 
forward  stopped  him. 

'*  Something  in  the  water  ahead,  sir.** 

*'Whatisit?'* 

'*  Can't  make  out.     Looks  like  a  whale.*' 

All  eyes  were  straining  in  the  direction  indicated.  Barracott  stepped 
into  his  cabin  and  returned  with  a  long  barreled  telescope. 

•'  It's  a  boat,"  cried  one  of  the  men. 
*  Or  a  porpus." 

**  A  boat,  bottom  up."  . 

*'  Yes,"  said  Barracott,  steadying  the  glass  on  the  roof  of  the  deckhouse, 
*  *  a  boat  bottom  up. ' ' 

They  were  overhauling  her  rapidly,  and  now  even  the  landsman's  eye 
could  see  that  the  round  black  object  laboring  heavily  up  the  slope  oi  a 
great  green  mountain  in  front  was  indeed  a  boat  washing  along,  bottom  up, 
and  gleaming  and  shining  with  the  lick  of  the  waves  that  broke  over  her 
continuously. 

The  rolling  hill  of  water  passed  from  under  her,  and  with  a  flippant 
heave  of  the  stern  she  disappeared.  But  they  caught  sight  of  her  again 
almost  instantly,  laboring  up  another  hillside,  and  now  she  was  nearer,  a 
melancholy  waif  and  stray  on  the  desert  of  tumbling  waters. 

'  *  Grod  ! ' '  gasped  Barracott  suddenly,  dropping  the  glass  on  the 
deckhouse  roof. 

Angaray  grabbed  it  as  it  was  rolling  away. 

The  captain  looked  at  him  with  the  vacant  stare  of  one  recovering  from  a 
swoon,  looked  back  at  the  boat,  and  then  again  at  Angaray. 

"  What's  wrong,  captain  ?  " 

**  Look  !  "  he  said  hoarsely.  *'  Look  !  "  and  passed  the  back  of  his  hand 
across  his  eyes  and  forehead. 

Angaray  steadied  the  glass  on  the  roof  and  tried  to  find  the  boat,  and 
felt  the  captain's  eyes  burning  into  his  head  all  the  time. 

His  unaccustomed  hand  and  eye  failed  at  first  to  find  it,  but  at  last  it 
crept  suddenly  across  the  heaving  tumult  at  the  end  of  the  glass.  It  was 
topping  a  wave,  the  wet  black  stern  cocked  for  the  downward  slide,  and  on 
it,  in  gleaming  white  letters,  Angaray  read  the  word  Isobel. 
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*'  Good  heavens  !  **  he  cried,  and  the  eyes  of  the  two  men  met,  incredulous 
amazement  in  the  one's,  half  scared,  triumphant  astonishment  in  the  other's. 

*'  What  does  it  mean  ?  '*  asked  Angaray. 

**  It  means  we're  on  the  right  track,"  and  with  a  laugh  that  set  Angaray's 
nerves  jarring,  the  captain  flung  down  to  the  cabin. 

But  at  supper  time  he  came  in  and  sat  down  to  the  first  hot  meal  tKey 
had  had  for  six  days,  and  his  mood  had  changed. 

Angaray  had  expected  to  find  him  in  crazily  high  spirits. 

He  found  him  moody  and  silent,  and  when  they  had  finished  he 
broke  out, 

*'  What  color  was  that  boat,  Mr.  Angaray  ?  " 

*' Black." 

**Sure?" 

**  Certain !  Black  as  a  hat.  Might  have  beea  dark  green.  It 
looked  black." 

Barracott's  brows  knitted  and  he  drummed  on  the  table  cloth,  as  was 
his  wont  when  put  out.  \^ 

Angaray  smoked  in  silence  and  waited. 

**  The  Isobel's  boats  were  white,"  said  the  captain  gloomily,  at  last. 
"Why,   good  heavens,  man  !  you  didn't  really  think  that  was  one  of 
your  old  boats  ?  " 

*'  Ay  !   We  lost  one  just  hereabouts." 

^  * '  Seven  years  ago  ?  ' ' 

**  Seven  years  ago — ^just  here  !  " 

*'  Oh,  come,  Barracott ;  use  your  common  sense.  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
tne  any  boat  ever  built  could  knock  about  in  these  seas  for  seven  years  and 
still  be  afloat?" 

**  You  saw  it." 

**I  saw  a  black  boat  marked  *  Isobel'  ;  yes  !  But  she  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  your  Isobel." 

**  Maybe  seven  years'  knocking  about  turned  her  black." 
.  **  Nonsense,  it  would  turn  her  to  sodden  punk." 

**  Maybe,  maybe,  but  you  saw  her  with  your  own  eyes." 

**  Oh,  pshaw  !  "  said  Angaray,  and  blew  out  a  disgusted  volley  of  smoke. 
'*  Don't  let  this  crazy  idea  of  yours  carry  you  too  far,  captain,  or  we  shall 
all  suffer  for  it." 

**  It's  worked  out  wonderfully  so  far,  hasn't  it?" 

Angaray  shrugged  angrily  and  refused  to  discuss  the  matter.  He  was 
not  going  to  tickle  the  bee  in  the  captain's  bonnet. 

Next  day  broke  heavy  and  gray.  The  wind  died  out  and  left  them 
wallowing  helplessly  among  the  great  green  rollers,  with  nothing  to  do  but 
watch  the  reeling  masts  and  wonder  which  would  be  first  to  go. 

In  the  early  morning,  weary  of  the  chaos  without,  which  made  his  head 
reel  and  his  eyes  ache,  Angaray  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bunk  in  his 
cabin  chatting  with  old  Ericsson. 

He  was  a  quaint  old  soul — thoughtful  beyond  the  ordinary,  wide  traveled, 
and  full  of  strange  sea  lore. 
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He  lay  in  the  narrow  bunk  enjoying  the  Jongest  rest  he  had  had  for  many 
a  day,  his  eye  bright  and  sparkling,  his  hands  curved  over  to  the  grasp  of  an 
invisible  rope,  ready  for  duty  the  moment  his  strength  permitted,  and 
Angaray  rejoiced  to  think  that  to  him  had  been  accorded  the  privilege  of 
rescuing  that  brave  old  body  from  death. 

A  sudden  hoarse  shout  of  **  Angaray,  Angaray  ! "  from  the  captain  on 
deck  brought  him  out  on  the  run. 

Barracott,  in  his  eagerness,  had  followed  his  voice  and  was  standing 
inside  the  door  of  the  deckhouse.  He  grasped  Angaray's  arm  in  a  grip  that 
almost  burst  the  skin.  He  whirled  him  out  on  deck  with  his  face  to 
the  east. 

The  men  were  all  hanging  over  the  port  bulwarks,  buzzing  with  surprised 
ejaculations. 

**  Look  !   look  !  *'    the  captain  cried.      "  Saw  you  ever  the  likeof  that  ?  ** 

The  rout  of  scurrying  clouds  had  parted,  disclosing,  as  through  the 
opening  of  a  curtain,  a  background  of  pure  pale  greenish  blue,  and  on  this — 
wonders  of  wonders — hung,  trembling  and  shimmering,  the  semblance  of  an 
island— an  island  of  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  with  a  bar  across  tjie  opening, 
and  on  the  bar  something  which  might  well  be  the  hull  of  a  ship. 

Angaray  reached  up  a  blindly  groping  hand  to  the  roof  of  the  deck- 
house, and  steadied  himself  by  it.  Nature  demanded  something  more  tangible 
to  lay  hold  of. 

He  hung  there  to  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  and  gazed  at  the  apparition 
with  slackened  jaw  and  wide,  incredulous  eyes. 

It  was  astounding,  it  was  incredible  ;  and  yet  there   it  was  before  his  . 
eyes,  clear  as  a  limelight  picture  thrown  on  a  screen,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  it  swung  gently  to  and  fro. 

"Well,*'  cried  Barracott,  in  a  high  strung  voice,  **what  do  you  make 
of  that?'* 

Angaray  shook  his  head  helplessly.  This  last  surpassing  wonder  shook 
his  faith  in  the  hard,  common  sense,  matter  of  fact  actualities  of  life. 

They  seemed  to  have  as  little  solidity  and  foundation  as  the  sliddering, 
tumbling  heap  of  waters  outside. 

*'  It  passes  belief,"  he  said  at  last.     *'  What  does  it  mean? '* 

**  It  means,'*  said  Barracott,  with  a  triumphant  laugh,  **  that  we*re 
getting  near  the  end.  That  is  my  island.  That  black  spot  on  the  reef  is 
the  Isobel." 

**  But  you  said  you  did  not  expect  to  find  her  there." 

**  I  don't  care.     There  she  is." 

**  We're  all  gone  crazy,  I  think.  It  won't  bear  thinking  about  or  talking 
about.  Something  seems  playing  into  your  hands,  captain,  but  whether  it  is 
God  or  devil,  I  don't  know.     Time  will  show." 

**  Ay  !     Time  will  show,  and  we  sha'n't  have  long  to  wait." 

As  they  watched,  the  vision  wavered  and  shimmered  ;  then  a  volley  of 
exclamations  from  the  men  announced  its  disappearance. 

They  watched  the  ghostly  blue  green  swath  for  a  time,  till  the  low  clouds 
rolled  back  over  it  and  blotted  it  out. 
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A  gust  of  cold  wind  struck  the  ship.  The  captain  hoisted  main  and 
foresails,  and  went  thoughtfully  to  the  wheel  and  altered  the  ship's  course. 

Angaray  went  back  to  the  mate  and  retailed  the  whole  matter  to  him, 
and  old  Ericsson  assured  him  that  the  strange  thing  he  had  just  seen  was  by 
no  means  unusual  in  those  seas,  and  that  he  himself  had  witnessed  similar 
sights  more  than  once. 

**The  island  itself  may  lie  anywhere  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles 
away,  and  the  captain  will  know  from  the  send  of  the  light  which  way  it 
lies ;  but  if  he  expects  to  find  his  old  ship  there  he'll  be  disappointed.  It 
couldn't  possibly  be.     Some  other  wreck  may  be  on  the  same  reef." 

All  day  long  Captain  Barracott  paced  the  deck  with  the  restless  abstrac- 
tion of  a  wild  beast  in  a  cage,  and  with  the  same  far  off  look  in  his  eyes. 

At  times,  by  way  of  change,  he  perched  himself  up  in  the  rigging,  and 
hung  there  like  a  huge  bird  of  prey  on  the  look  out  for  its  quarry.  His 
long  barreled  telescope  played  ceaselessly  on  the  murky  horizon,  in  the  hope 
of  wresting  from  it  the  secret  he  believed  to  be  hidden  somewhere  just  beyond. 

He  carried  the  schooner  on  wide  sweeping  tacks,  so  that  an  immense 
space  came  under  his  range,  and  nothing  lying  within  the  extreme  points  of 
his  sailing  was  likely  to  escape  his  notice. 

His  face  was  set  like  flint  ;  and  when  one  time  Angaray  came  on  deck 
and  spoke  to  him,  he  simply  put  up  his  hand  and  passed  on.  The  cul- 
minating point  of  his  life  lay  somewhere  just  behind  the  -dusky  curtain  that 
encircled  them  like  a  mighty  tent. 

It  lay  somewhere  just  beyond  the  point  of  his  bowsprit,  and  within 
appreciable  distance.     He  knew  it,  he  felt  it ;  but  he  could  not  talk  about  it. 

The  men,  too,  were  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  end  of  the  quest  was  at 
hand,  and  every  keen  eye  on  board  was  glued  to  the  low  dark  sky  line,  on 
the  look  out  for  the  first  sight  of  land. 

It  was  four  oi  the  afternoon  when  the  restless  movements  of  the  captain 
settled  suddenly  into  a  long,  steady  gaze  towards  the  southeast.  He  swung 
himself  up  into  the  rigging  and  glued  his  eye  to  the  telescope,  and  the  crew 
to  a  man  watched  his  every  movement. 

He  looked,  and  looked,  and  looked,  and  the  glass  began  to^hake. 

He  steadied  it  against  a  rope  and  humored  the  focus  a  trifle. 

Then  at  last,  after  an  endless  pause,  he  shot  the  barrels  home  with  a 
sharp  triple  click  and' dropped  to  the  deck. 

His  face  was  all  aquiver  with  emotion.  He  walked  to  the  wheel,  took 
the  spokes  from  the  steersman's  hands,  and  turned  the  schooner's  head  in 
the  direction  in  which  he  had  been  looking. 

The  men  raised  a  cheer,  which  brought  Angaray  out  on  deck. 

**  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked,  and  looked  at  Barracott. 

**  It's  there  !  "  he  said,  and  pointed  straight  over  the  bows. 


Chapter  XXV.— The  Wreck  on  the  Reef. 

An  hour's  steady  sailing  brought  into  easy  view  the  low  rounded  ridge 
of  the  island,  and  another  hour  brought  them  within  a  mile  of  it. 
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The  light  was  fading  fast,  and,  with  commendable  prudence  and  a  self 
restraint  marvelous  under  the  circumstances,  Barracott  decided  not  to 
attempt  a  landing  that  night. 

Silently  the  schooner  drew  past  the  opening  of  the  horseshoe,  and  on  the 
reef  that  barred  it  was  piled  the  hull  of  a  ship. 

Every  eye  on  board  was  focussed  on  it.  Wan  I<ee  leered  on  it  from 
his  galley  door,  and  the  mate  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  deckhouse. 

Barracott  had  given  up  the  wheel  to  one  of  the»men,  and  stood  with  his 
telescope  leveled  over  the  top  of  the  house. 

His  nerves  had  been  strung  like  fiddle  strings  all  day,  and  now  of  a 
sudden  he  fell  a  trembling,  and  the  glass  shook  so,  in  spite  of  its  resting  on 
the  roof,  that  he  could  hardly  see  through  it. 

Angaray,  standing  by  his  side,  saw  his  face  white,  with  beads  of  sweat 
standing  on  his  forehead,  and  his  lips  apart.  But  that  he  knew  the  man  he 
would  have  said  that  he  was  stricken  with  mortal  fear. 

A  sound  issued  from  the  captain's  lips  betwixt  a  sigh  and  a  groan. 

**  What  is  it,  captain?  What's  wrong?"  cried  Angaray,  quite  unable 
to  keep  silence. 

**  I  buried  them,"  said  Barracott  hoarsely.  **  I  buried  them  every  one, 
and  they  are  lying  there  on  the  sand,  every  one  of  them,  just  as  I  found 
them.     God  in  heaven  !  how  can  that  be  ?  " 

They  would  be  past  the  opening  in  another  minute.  Angaray  grasped 
the  telescope  and  leveled  it  at  the  beach. 

It  took  him  a  second  or  two  to  get  the  focus,  and  then  there  bobbed 
into  his  sight  the  big  hull  of  the  wreck,  beyond  it  a  white  strip  of  beach, 
and  on  the  beach  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  black  bodies  of  men,  lying  a 
little  apart,  huddled  up  some  of  them,  but  bodies  without  a  shadow  of  doubt. 

Then  the  lower  arm  of  the  horseshoe  rose  between  him  and  them,  and  he 
turned  and  looked  at  Barracott  with  eyes  full  of  amazement. 

Barracott  was  gazing  at  the  island  as  though  mesmerized. 

"  I  must  go,"  he  said.  **  I  must  go  and  see,"  and  moved  towards  the 
middle  of  the  ship. 

But  the  mate  caught  him  by  the  arm  as  he  passed,  and  said  : 

'*  Not  tonight,  captain.  Don't  go  tonight.  I^ook  at  the  weather.  If 
it  comes  on  to  blow  we  can't  stop  here.  It  can  wait  well  enough  till 
morning." 

"But  the  men  !" 

**  They're  all  right ;  they  can  wait,"  said  the  mate,  not  knowing  to  what 
he  referred. 

**  Ay,  ay  !  they'll  wait  all  right,"  he  said  musingly.  **  They've  waited 
long  enough.  But  what  in  the  devil's  name  are  they  doing  there?  I  tell 
you  I  buried  them,  every  one." 

**  Well,  well,"  said  the  mate,  humoring  him,  for  he  thought  the  attain- 
ment of  his  hopes  had  unstrung  his  mind.,  "  You  stand  off  and  on  through 
the  night,  and  you'll  find  'em  all  ready  for  you  in  the  morning." 

The  gloomy  day  was  drawing  in,  and  the  wind  blew  in  short  gusts  and 
puffs.     Barracott' s  sailorly  instinct  bade  him  stick  close  to  his  ship. 
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By  his  orders  they  tried  for  bottom,  and  finding  none,  they  made  a  fair 
ofiBng  and  beat  to  and  fro  all  night.  Barracott  never  left  the  deck  and 
never  took  Jbis  eyes  ofiF  the  island. 

No  one  on  board  thought  of  sleeping,  except  Wan  Lee,  who  needed 
nothing  less  than  a  hurricane  and  the  fear  of  immediate  death  to  dis- 
organize him. 

With  the  first  flush  of  dawn  Bsaracott  ran  down  as  dose  to  ,the  reef  as 
he  dared  take  the  schooner.     Then  he  hove  her  to  and  swung  out  the  boat. 

He  ordered  a  couple  of  men  into  her  and  turned  to  Angaray. 

**  Are  you  coming  ?  ' ' 

'*  Yes,  I'm  coming,"  he  said,  and  dropped  into  the  boat  by  Barracott*s 
side. 

They  pulled  rapidly  in  towards  the  reef,  the  captain's  eyes  straining  wide 
and  full  on  the  wreck,  his  head  bent  eagerly  forward. 

The  light  was  still  dim  when  they  drew  close  in  to  the  wreck,  and  Angaray 
noticed  the  captain's  hand  on  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  gripping  it  so  tight 
that  the  knuckles  stood  out  like  ivory  knobs,  and  he  could  see  him  shaking 
with  nervous  tremors. 

They  passed  close  under  the  stern,  which  lay  almost  under  water,  so  high 
had  the  forepart  run  up  on  the  reef.  The  name  of  the  ship  and  the  port 
from  which  she  hailed  .had  been  roughly  erased,  and  Angaray  vaguely 
wondered  why. 

The  captain  held  up  his  hand  suddenly. 

''  Stop  !  Back  up  close  !  "  and  the  stern  of  the  boat  ground  up  against 
the  stern  of  the  ship. 

He  bent  over  and  examined  the  hasty  erasures,  and  Angaray,  following 
his  every  look,  experienced  a  sudden  shock  as  the  almost  obliterated  letters 
seemed  to  his  imagination  to  suggest  the  word  **  Isobel." 

He  caught  his  breath  sharply  and  looked  at  Barracott. 

But  the  captain's  eyes  were  running  rapidly  over  the  ship,  taking  in 
every  detail,  and  Augaray's  eyes  followed.  He  noted  the  stumps  of  the 
masts,  the  jagged  splinters  still  white  and  raw,  the  smashed  bulwarks,  the 
raffle  of  broken  ropes. 

Then  Barracott  waved  his  hand,  and  the  boat  passed  on  along  the  edge  of 
the  reef.  He  steered  it  through  the  gap  at  the  end,  and  they  turned  into  the 
oil  smooth  water  of  the  lagoon,  and  swept  on  towards  the  beach. 

Barracott's  face  was  set  like  a  mask,  but  Angaray  could  see  the  teeth 
grinding  under  the  tense  skin,  and  knew  that  he  was  holding  himself  in 
with  a  tight  hand. 

The  nose  of  the  boat  grated  on  the  sand.  The  men  jumped  out  and 
dragged  her  well  up. 

Barracott  and  Au'garay  stepped  ashore  and  went  straight  up  the  beach  to 
the  bodies.  The  men  had  not  seen  them  till  now,  and  they  saluted  them 
with  wondering  oaths,  and  looked  down  on  them  with  awed  curiosity. 

Barracott  bent  over  each  one  and  turned  each  dead  face  to  heaven,  but 
his  examination  was  soon  over,  and  he  passed  on  towards  the  ridge  in  the 
middle  of  the  island. 
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Angaray  followed  slowly,  aud  the  two  sailors  sat  down  on  a  hummock. 

Barracott  disappeared  over  the  ridge  and  Angaray  followed,  and  was 
surprised  at  finding  Barracott  seated  on  the  other  side,  and  at  his  feet  two  more 
dead  men — one  holding  a  revolver,  the  other  a  Winchester  repeating  rifle. 

Barracott  gave  a  short,  harsh  laugh,  and  kicked  the  body  nearest  him — 
the  man  with  the  revolver. 

'*  That's  the  devil  that  wrought  all  the  mischief  down  below  there,"  he 
said.  **  Shall  I  tell  you  the  story,  Mr.  Angaray?  These  two  made  up 
their  minds  to  get  rid  of  the  others,  aud  they  came  up  here  and  did  the  job 
with  that'* — indicating  the  Winchester  with  his  toe.  **  Then  this  one 
thought  to  make  all  safe  by  getting  rid  of  the  other,  and  shot  him,  and  the 
other  had  strength  enough  left  to  blow  the  top  of  this  one's  head  off.  That's 
how  it  went.  A  bloody  business — a  bad,  black,  bloody  business  !  '*  and  he 
dropped  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  so  sat. 

He  looked  up  at  last,  and  Angara}^  was  startled  at  the  look  he  wore. 

**Saw  you  ever  the  like  of  this,  Mr.  Angaray?  Seven  years,  and  the 
island  just  as  I  left  it — the  wreck  on  the  reef — Isobel,  too — you  saw  the 
name  yourself  ;  the  bodies  on  the  beach.  And  yet  it  is  all  wrong.  Eight 
bodies,  and  there  were  only  six  ;  and  I  buried  them  safe,  every  one,  and 
there  they  lie  on  the  beach.  And  the  Isobel  on  the  rocks  there — but  my 
Isobel  was  a  bark,  yon's  a  schooner;  and  mine  was^white,  same  as  the  boat 
we  lost ;  she's  black,  same  as  the  boat  we  found.  But  it  all  doesn't  matter  a 
two  penny  damn  if  only  the  gold's  there  ;  and  now  we'll  go  and  find  it." 

He  sprang  up  and  started  ofif  at  a  run,  and  Angaray  followed.  He  stopped 
once  to  peer  over  the  ridge.  Then  they  came  to  the  end  of  the  ridge,  where 
it  fell  away  towards  the  sea. 

Here  the  slope  of  volcanic  rock  was  pitted  with  indentations,  and  without 
hesitation  Barracott  sprang  down  towards  one  larger  than  the  rest,  the  sides  of 
which  went  down  straight  like  the  inside  of  a  big  chimney. 

He  leaped  in  and  began  throwing  out  the  pieces  of  rock  from  the  bottom. 

*  *  At  last  !  at  last !  "  he  cried  ;  **  after  seven  years  !  "  And  the  rocks 
came  flying  out  like  bombshells,  and  Angaray  had  to  dodge  to  avoid  them. 

He  heard  Barracott' s  breath  going  like  a  pump  in  short,  quick  pants 
down  in  the  hole,  and  the  shower  of  rocks  began  to  slacken.  He  expected 
the  exultant  whoop  of  discovery,  but  it  never  came. 

Instead,  there  came  a  dead  silence.  He  bent  over  the  shaft  and  peered 
into  it,     Barracott  was  lying  in  a  motionless  heap  at  the  bottom. 

Between  Angaray  and  the  two  sailors,  who  had  responded  to  his  shout, 
they  hoisted  the  captain  out  of  the  hole. 

They  carried  him  to  the  boat  and  laid  him  gently  in  the  stern  and  pulled 
to  the  ship,  where  a  line  of  anxious  faces  lined  the  bulwarks. 

They  drew  him  carefully  on  board  and  took  him  down  to  his  cabin, 
laying  him  in  the  bunk  ;  and  then,  while  the  mate  and  Angaray  attended 
to  him,  those  on  deck  overwhelmed  the  two  sailors  who  had  been  ashore  with 
pointed  questions.  But  the  gist  of  their  replies,  stripped  of  all  sailorly 
embroidery,  amounted  only  to  this  : 

**  There's  eight  dead  men  there,  an'  it's  a  gehenna  ot  a  place,  an'  we  sat 
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when  Mr,  Aiigaray  shouted  we  ran  an'  we  found  the 
f  a  hole,  where  he'd  seemingly  been  grubbin'  with  his 
11  toru  to  pieces,  an'  we  picked  him  out  and  brought 
:  don't  seem  to  want  much  to  go  back  ;  there  ain't 
dies,  an'  nothin'  to  do,  and  it's  a  gehenna  of  a  place, 

ly  and  the  mate  were  doing  what  they  could  for  the 
ig  matters  earnestly  the  while. 

brain  goiie  altogether,  I  guess,"  said   Ericsson.     "He 

down.     No  man  could  stand  what  he's  gobe  through, 

I  knew  it  must  come  ;  but  if  he'd  found  the  gold 

him  up,  and  he  wQuIdn't  have  had  it  so  bad.     The  hole 

it  a  few  small  stones,  as  far  as  I  could  ^see.     Could  he 

ice  ? " 

5  never  been  out  of  his  mind  for  a  day  these  seven  years 

say  he  went  straight  to  it  ?  " 

shot,  and  jumped  into  it  with  a  whoop." 

Jim  Barracott  to  remember  where  he  hid  it,  and  when 

X    just  broke   him   all   up.      I  doubt   if   he'll   get   bis 

best  for  him." 
lat.     Jim  Barracott's  more  to  me  than  any  man  in  this 

any  bit  of  him  slip  if  we  can  help  it." 
jny  further  search  for  the  gold  ? ' ' 
do  that  for  his  sake.     We'll  have  a  good  look  round, 
sthiug  we'll  clear  out  and  make  for  the  islands,  and  do 
ay  of  trade.     Trust  the  men  to  turn  that  island  upside 
ce  up  their  minds  the  money's  gone." 
ledicine  chest  and  book  and  treated  their  patient  for 

I  dead  stupor,  not  moving  so  much  as  a  finger.  Then 
to  work  again.  He  begau  to  toss  and  mutter,  and  the 
was  : 

3ue  ! — all  gone — and  eight  dead  men  to  guard  it — six 
ried  them — seven  years — seven  years — and  eight  lay 
nistake? — who  says  mistake  ? — never  out  of  my  sight 
o  mistake — it's  gone — gone — gone  ! — white  bark,  black 
en — six — all  wrong — all  wrong — the  devil's  in  it — all 
— all  gone  ! — all  gone  wrong  !  " 

ih  wet  .cloths  on  his  head,  which  dried  them  in  five 
m  down  in  the  bunk  when  he  tried  to  get  out,  and  did 
,  but  it  was  arduous  work,  and  the  captain's  frenzy 
such  an  extent  that  they  had  to  run  a  brace  over  his 
'a  to  the  bunk. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  GREAT  BUDDHA  CATSEYE^* 

BY  CHARLES  ED VARD  BARNS. 

A  strange  stoiy  of  adventtsre  in  Ceylon — Wbat  took  four  New  York  dub  men  into  tlie  jtaiglt' 
Thrilling  experiences  of  unarmed  travelers  with  the  d^Mzeas  of  the  tropical  forests* 
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Just  as  they  are  finishing  a  dinner  at  the  I,ion  d'Or  Caf6,  five  New  York  club  men  form 
the  acquaintance  of  an  odd  character  from  the  east.  He  shows  them  a  wonderful  gem — 
a  catseje  from  Ceylon — ^which,  he  assures  Ihem,  will  g^ive  whosoever  looks  therein  "  another 
8oul|  another  body,  another  mind: "  Hamilton,  the  painter,  submits  himself  to  the  test  As 
he  e^es  into  the  stone,  a  shocking  change  comes  over  him.  He  tells  them,  *'  I^ok  for  your- 
selves, comrades,"  and  walks  out. 

Three  others  go  through  exactly  the  same  experience — Biggs,  Pyke,  and  Brandt — until  only 
Reynolds  is  left,  and  when  his  especially  strong  temperament  proves  to  be  unassailable  by  the 
hypnotic  influences,  he  denounces  the  old  man  as  a  charlatan,  and  hurries  out  after  his  friends. 
But  they  have  mysteriously  disappeared.  However,  Reynolds  finally  hears  that  four  Americans 
are  about  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred  bo  tree  of  Ceylon.  He  determined  to  go  to 
their  rescue,  finds  that  Pyke's  sister  has  made  the  same  resolution,  and  they  form  a  joint 
expedition. 

Meantime,  the  four  other  New  Yorkers,  attired  in  the  simple  habiliments  of  Brahmanas, 
and  without  any  weapons,  start  under  the  guardianship  of  the  patriarch  on  their  perilous  journey 
through  the  jungle.  After  various  thrilling  adventures,  they  are  overtaken  by  a  terrific  storm, 
which  makes  the  forest  impassable  for  a  time.  They  seek  refuge  in  a  cave.  The  advent  of 
a  panther  into  their  retreat  results  in  the  death  of  the  patriarch  and  the  release  of  the  four  New 
Yorkers  from  the  spell  of  hjrpnotism  which  has  brought  them  on  this  strange  quest.  Their 
awakening  leaves  them  astounded  with  horror  at  the  situation  in  which  they  find  themselves. 

While  trying  to  forage  for  food,  Brandt  is  seized  by  an  enormous  bird  and  carried  ofif  to 
a  lofty  crag,  where  he  is  kept  prisoner  until  he  finally  summons  courage  to  grasp  his  captor 
about  the  neck  as  she  is  about  to  start  ofF  on  another  flight.  His  three  companions  give 
him  up  for  lost,  and  Hamilton  determines  to  follow  a  passage  leading  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountain. 

Reynold's  expedition  has  to  contend  with  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  natives  composing 
it,  because  Miss  Pyke  has  taken  pity  on  a  Rodiyah,  a  man  of  a  despised  race.  A  number  of 
them  rebel,  going  off  into  the  jungle,  to  return  and  endeavor  to  cast  a  spell  over  their  loyal 
brethren.    In  spite  of  the  admonitions  of  his  chief  hunter,  Reynolds  fires  his  rifle  among  them. 


Chapter  XXI. — Into  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth. 

*'    A  RE  you  ready,  Doc?  "  cried  Hamilton. 

"^         *'  *  Ready,  so  please  your  grace,'  "  was  the  jocular  response. 

* '  Then  let  the  band  play  and  the  procession  start  !  ' '  said  the  explorer, 
Starting  back  from  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  toward  the  unknown  regions 
below  their  jungle  prison. 

Hamilton  was  in  a  chattering  mood. 

'*  Mighty  curious  place  this,**  he  said, 

A  score  of  huge  moths  of  the  phosphorescent  variety  were  fixed  to  his 

*This  story  began  in  (he  November  issue  of  The  Argosy.    The  four  back  numbers  will  be 

mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  40  cents. 
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robe.  They  shone  brightly — so  brightly,  in  fact,  that  for  a  distance  of  ten 
feet  ahead  the  passages  were  dimly  lighted  up.  The  doctor  had  half  a  dozen 
fastened  to  his  own  breast,  and  followed  his  younger  leader  with  conflicting 
emotions. 

"  I  wonder  how  old  this  cave  is?  *'  went  on  Hamilton.  **  Now  look  at 
that  sculptured  elephant  head  and  the  niche  beneath  it?  Doesn't  that  prove 
that  this  passage  was  lighted  at  one  time  with  lamps  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  who  passed  from  somewhere  to  this  cave  temple?" 

**It  would  certainly  seem  fo,*'  responded  the  doctor  reflectively. 
'*  And  yet *' 


M 


*'  The  air  is  no  worse  as  we  advance,  you  notice — 

**  Nor  better,"  interposed  the  doctor. 

'*  You're  a  skeptic,'*  said  Hamilton  testily,  making  a  rather  sudden  turn 
to  the  right. 

**  No,'*  rejoined  the  doctor;  '*  merely  an  agnostic.  I  simply  don't 
know " 

« 

**  Then  I  will  show  you." 

Hamilton  had  reached  the  point  where,  an  hour  or  two  before,  he  had 
deposited  the  supplies  which  he  intended  taking  on  his  possibly  long 
journey.  As  he  did  not  wish  his  comrade  to  become  aware  of  his  intention 
to  pursue  the  passage,  he  turned  and  said  : 

**  I  guess  you  had  better  stay  here  a  little  while  and  wait  for  me  to  get 
ahead.  I  will  keep  within  calling  distance  for  a  time,  and  then  you  can 
follow  if  you  wish.  Oh,  there  is  no  danger  of  our  getting  lost.  You  see, 
the  passage  is  narrow  and  apparently  endless " 

**  But  you  don't  know  what  may  be  a  few  feet  ahead  of  you,"  interposed 
the  doctor,  with  a  look  of  deep  concern.  **  But  go  on,  old  comrade,  and  shout 
whenever  you  come  to  anything  worth  shouting  about,  and  every  fifty  steps 
give  a  call,  any  way.     Will  you  promise?'*  ^ 

**  I  promise,"  said  Hamilton  dutifully. 

The  two  parted.  The  doctor  stood  still,  a  feeling  of  insupportable  lone- 
liness coming  over  him.  '*  What  a  fool's  chase  this  was,  after  all,"  he 
•mused.  He  would  gladly  return  to  the  open  and  take  his  chances  against 
the  beasts  of  the  wilderness. 

Suddenly  a  moving  shape,  creeping  along  toward  him  on  the  wall, 
caused  the  solitary  watcher  to  feel  cold  shivers  run  up  and  down  his  spine 
as  he  nailed  the  offending  thing  with  a  blow. 

It  was  a  monster  centipede.  There  was  no  struggle,  but  the  disgusting 
insect  gave  the  doctor  a  feeling  of  repulsion.  Then  he  felt  something 
clinging  to  his  leg,  arid  striking  it  off  with  his  stick,  he  saw  4t  fly  away  into 
the  depths.  He  found  that  his  leg  was  covered  with  blood.  It  was  a 
vampire,  and  it  had  flown  on  him  so  silently  that  he  was  scarcely  aware  of 
its  presence. 

*'  Hamilton,"  he  shouted,  *'  I  don't  like  this  a  little  bit.     I^t's  get  out.'* 

**  Oh,  nonsense  !  This  is  just  getting  interesting,"  came  the  voice  from 
afar,  uncanny  in  the  stillness. 

The  explorer  had  reached  his  outfit  and  taken  up  the  burden  like  a 
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soldier,  plodding  on.  The  excitement  of  the  journey  into  unknown  regions, 
the  uncertainty  of  his  every  step,  and  the  hope  of  ultimate  reward,  though 
the  nature  of  it  he  could  not  divine,  kept  Hamilton  nerved  up  so  that  he 
forgot  his  gloomy  forebodings — the  sort  that  oppressed  the  solitary  watcher 
away  back  of  him. 

On  and  on  he  went,  often  calling,  as  often  answered.  Then  of  a  sudden 
he  saw  that  the  passage  skirted  the  edge  of  a  vast  subterranean  cavern. 
From  below,  it  seemed,  there  came  the  roar  of  a  torrent,  plunging  from 
nowhere  to  nowhere,  through  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Hamilton  gave  a 
shudder,  but  hurried  on  over  the  well  worn  stones  until  again  arrested  by 
the  cry  of  his  comrade. 

*'  Hamilton,  come  back  !  '*  screamed  the  doctor.  **  I  am  getting  enough 
of  this." 

He  had  stood  still  so  long  that  it  seemed  as  if  every  reptile,  vampire, 
centipede,  and  bat  which  infested  the  place  had  sought  him  out. 

^*  Come  back  f"  he  shouted  again  and  again,  hammering  right  and  left 
with  his  cudgel  at  the  black  things  that  were  closing  upon  him.- 

^  Hamilton  heard  that  scream  far  away — so  far  that  it  seemed  miles — and 
it  stayed  him.  He  started  to  retreat,  but  he  had  not  gone  far  when  he 
realized  that  his  passing  had  awakened  every  sleeping  denizen  of  the  hor- 
rible place.  They  came  now  from  every  crevice  and  crack.  He  hurried, 
but  to  his  consternation  he  found  that  the  great  grotto  he  had  passed  was 
now  a  mass  of  hissing,  writhing  serpents. 

With  the  white  light  of  his  lantern  moths  faintly  illumining  the  place,  he 
saw  the  hideous  shapes,  those  writhing  forms  and  burning  eyes  !  Then  he 
turned  and  ran  like  mad  on,  and  on,  and  on,  whither  he  knew  not,  appalled 
by  that  presence  of  certain  and  horrible  death  that  cut  off  his  retreat. 

•  •  Hamilton  !  Hamilton  ! ' ' 

The  shrill  voice  was  now  agonized  and  distracted,  eloquent  of  the  terrors 
that  the  doctor  far,  far  back  in  the  rock  bound  tunnel,  felt  within  him. 
**  Come  back,  come  back^quick  !  " 

**  I  can*t  come  back,'*  said  the  explorer,  scarcely  above  a  whisper.  **  I 
can't — I  daren't  !     Oh,  if  you  only  knew — if  you  had  seen  them  !  " 

With  a  shudder,  he  went  along  with  bowed  head  and  teeth  hard  set,  not 
daring  to  look  back  for  fear  of  seeing  a  thousand  infuriated  reptiles  at  his 
heels.  He  plunged  forw^ard,  resolved  to  go  on  to  the  bitter  end,  come  what 
might. 

The  poor  doctor  called  again  and  again.  Then,  as  no  answer  came,  he 
made  his  way  back  to  the  upper  caverns  with  a  sick  heart. 

It  was  as  he  feared.  Hamilton  was  lost — plunged  into  some  bottom- 
less pit. 

*'  God  help  us  !"  groaned  the  doctor,  as  he  came  into  the  larger  cave 
again.  ''  Brandt  disappears  through  the  air,  Hamilton  through  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.     Ah,  what  will  become  of  tbte  rest?" 

Gloomily  he  plodded  toward  the  front,  stumbling  over  the  skeleton  of  a 
Veddah  in  the  smaller  chamber.     He  shuddered  and  hurried  on. 

*'  Such  will  be  our  own  fate,"  he  thought.     **  Well,  what  is  the  use  of 
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keeping  up  hope  ?  We  might  as  well  prepare.  What  can  I  say  to  Pyke 
when  he  comes  out  of  that  delirium — if  he  ever  does — ah,  yes,  if  he  ever 
does?" 

He  heard  a  weak  voice  call,  and  he  sprang  forward.  Gordon  Pyke  was 
seated  upright  on  his  rush  couch. 

**  Brandt  ! "  he  was  calling  faintly.   **  Brandt,  where  are  you?  " 

The  doctor  sat  down  beside  the  sick  man. 

**  Yes/'  he  said.     **  I'm  here  with  you.     What  do  you  want?  " 

"  I  want — I  want  Brandt,"  was  the  reply.  **  I  want  Brandt;  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  him. "  Then,  after  a  pause :  '  *  Where's  Hamilton  ?  Why  don't 
you  say  something?  What  has  happened  ?  It  is  night,  and  yet  they  aren't 
here  !     Where  are  they  ?  ' ' 

The  doctor  took  the  white  hand  and  said  :  '*  Calm  yourself,  dear  friend. 
I  am  here  with  you '  * 

**  But  they,  doctor  !     Tell  me  the  truth.     Where  are  they  ?  " 

For  a  moment  the  listener  seemed  to  hear  nothing  but  the  beatings  of 
his  own  heart.  Then  he  bowed  his  head,  and  said  :  **  I  don't  know,  old 
man." 

Pyke  fell  back  like  a  stone. 


Chapter  XXII. — A  Voice  from  the  Depths. 

Quieting  down  the  natives  after"  the  row  made  by  the  rebels  and  their 
devil  priests  was  no  easy  task  for  Reynolds,  but  he  finally  succeeded  in 
doing  so. 

'*I  don't  think  I  hit  any  one,"  he  said  to  Alice,  ''unless  the  idiots 
climbed  the  trees,  an  old  habit  with  them,  for  I  shot  high." 

The  march  was  resumed,  and  at  length,  after  recruiting  their  forces  by 
the  addition  of  a  Tamil,  whom  Reynolds  rescued  from  an  alligator,  they 
suddenly  left  the  jungle  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  and  there  lay  Anarajapoora, 
the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Lions,  before  them. 

They  entered  the  ruined  city  by  moonlight,  following  their  silent  footed 
elephant  through  the  jungle  grown  streets.  Everywhere  were  ruins,  and 
in  the  center  of  them  all  the  sacred  bo  tree  of  Gautama. 

Before  it  the  two  travelers  stopped  and  gazed  in  silence.  Reynolds 
uncovered  his  head,  as  before  a  shrine. 

As  if  bound  to  keep  its  promise  to  flourish  forever,  there  stood,  and  still 
stands,  the  noble  fig  tree,  grown  from  the  branch  of  the  one  under  which 
Gautama  received  his  Buddhaship,  and  which  was  brought  from  Northern 
India  nearly  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  taking  root  in  this  soil,  and 
flourishing  after  all  the  vestiges  of  the  surrounding  glory  had  passed  away. 

Making  a  sort  of  encampment  in  one  of  the  courts  of  what  was  once  a 
great  king's  palace,' the  travelers  took  a  light  supper.  Then,  stationing 
their  guards  in  camp,  they  went  forth  to  make  their  anxious  inquiries. 

They  had  not  wandered  far  when  they  fell  in  with  an  orange  robed  and 
shaven  headed  priest,  who  forthwith  presented  them  to  the  high  priest,  who 
has  charge  of  the  sacred  bo  tree,  volunteering  to  act  as  interpreter. 


/- 
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This  venerable  man,  occupying  a  position  corresponding  to  that  of  an 
archbishop,  received  his  guests  in  the  open,  his  eyes  rarely  taken  from  the 
wide  spreading  tree,  his  ear  gently  inclined  toward  it,  as  if  ever  and  anon  he 
heard  voices  in  its  sacred  rustlings. 

The  orange  robed  dignitary  answered"  the  questions  put  to  him  with  con- 
descending ease.  No,  he  had  not  heard  of  pilgrims  from  America — an  old 
man  and  four  younger  devotees,  who  were  on  the  way  hither  to  do  homage 
to  the  **lord  bo  tree" — and  he  moved  his  talipot  fan  with  majestic  ease, 
and  took  the  gold  pieces  in  his  cocoanut  cup — this  leader  of  a  hundred 
million  Buddhist  souls,  this  commander  of  untold  wealth — as  if  the  offering 
were  much  too  small. 

But  as  the  travelers  were  turning  away  crestfallen  and  hopeless,  Reynolds 
addressed  the  interpreter  again  : 

**  Ask  the  father  if  he  has  ever  heard  of  the  great  catseye  of  Gautama, 
which,  in  a  golden  casket,  King  Tissa  buried  with  his  own  hand  in  yonder 
sacred  inclosure  ? ' ' 

Somewhat  mystified,  and  with  a  voice  that  trembled  slightly,  the  inter- 
preter put  the  question  as  the  stranger  had  given  it. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  deep  silence.  A  short  interchange  of  ideas 
between  the  venerable  priest  and  his  junior  followed,  and  then  the  old  man 
arose,  all  animation. 

The  interpreter  turned  to  the  visitors.  There  was  a  strange  look  upon 
his  dark  countenance. 

*  *  Yes,  sair, ' '  he  said.  '  *  The  master  has  heard  of  the  sacred  catseye  ; 
and  he  now  begs  to  know  why  you  have  asked  him  this  question,  which  no 
foreigner  before  ever  put  to  him  ?  *  * 

Reynolds  drew  a  deep  breath.  ' 

.  '*  Tell  the  most  reverend  master,'*  he  said,  **  that  I  ask  the  question  for 
the  reason  that  I  myself  have  lately  seen  that  wonderful  jewel.  That's  all. 
Good  night !  "     And. the  travelers  moved  away. 

If  Reynolds  had  given  a  backward  look,  he  would  have  seen  a  startling 
change. 

The  assembled  priests  noted  the  expression  that  had  come  on  the  face  of 
their  master. 

The  old  man  was  like  death.  Surely  these  travelers  from  a  far  land  had 
brought  to  him  tidings  far  greater  than  he  expected. 

Reynolds  and  Alice  returned  to  their  camp  in  the  ruins  of  the  king's 
palace  with  sad  hearts.     Thus  far  their  perilous  journey  had  been  a  failure. 

A  deep  and  bitter  sigh  came  from  the  girl.  Her  disappointment  seemed 
too  great  to  bear. 

**  Keep  w-^  good  heart !  "  her  companion  said  earnestly. 

But  vshe  interrupted  him. 

**  I  would  bear  it  willingly  did  I  have  the  first  clue  to  the  poor  boy's 
whereabouts — if  he  had  been  here  and  gone  away.  We  might  track  him  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  but  to  fail — =— ' ' 

**  Oh,  don't  say  that,"  broke  in  Reynolds;  **  for,  if  you  stop  and  think 
a  moment,  you  will  see  that  it  is  not  quite  true.     That  they  are  somewhere 
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An  uplifted  hand  silenced  him. 

*'Hark!" 

The  man  listened,  breathless. 

"  Don't  you  hear  it  ?     Can*t  you  hear  it  ?  **  she  whispered. 

'*  Hear  it  ?  *'  he  echoed.     **  Hear  what  ?     I  hear  nothing.'* 

'*  Nothing,'*  she  persisted,  taking  a  step  toward  him,  her  ear  inclined 
toward  the  earth  ;  **  you  hear  nothing  ?  " 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

"  Nothing  !  "  he  murmured. 

'*  No,  no,  no  !  '*  she  cried.  **  A  voice — a  human  voice — calling,  calling, 
calling.     Ob,  I  thought  it  would  drive  me  insane  ! '' 

Reynolds  drew  a  deep  breath. 

''There — again  1"  she  burst  forth.  **  Is  it  possible  that  you  did  not 
hear  it?"  Then,  as  the  man  did  not  stir,  she  reached  forward,  drawing 
him  in  the  direction  whence  the  sounds  came. 

**  Miss  Pyke,"  he  said  kindly,  **  what  you  hear  is  nothing  but  a  fiction 
of  your  own  tired  brain.     Go  back  to  your  tent  and  sleep.'* 

"But  I  can't — I  daren't,"  she  interrupted.  "I  have  lain  there  for 
hours — hours.  At  first  I  thought  as  you  do — that  I  imagined  it ;  but  soon  I 
was  convinced.     It  is  some  one  in  distress — in  deep  distress "  ^ 

''Where?" 

"There — yonder!"  replied  the  girl,  pointing  to  one  of  the  arches. 
"Did  you  not  hear  it,  then?  Surely  you  did — you  must  have  heard 
that " 

"  I  heard — I  heard  something,"  said  Reynolds  slowly.  Then  he  added  : 
"  Yes,  something — but  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  only  an  owl,  or  bat; 
certainly  it  was  not  human.'"' 

"  Not  human  ?  "  she  interrupted  excitedly.  "  Why,  do  you  know,  that 
sound  is  not  only  human  in  my  ears,  but — "  she  raised  herself  almost  on 
tiptoe  as  she  spoke — '  *  the  voice  was  not  that  of  a  native.  It  was  one  of 
our  own  flesh  and  blood  !  " 

Reynolds  was  amazed.  What  could  she  mean  ?  There  was  conviction  in 
her  every  gesture  and  tone. 

Suddenly  he  turned  about,  and  shrieked  out : 

"Hello!     Hello!     Hello!" 

A  silence. 

"  Hark  ! "  said  Alice,  still  clutching  him. 

"Oh!     Oh!     Oh!" 

* '  There — there  ! ' '  cried  the  girl  at  his  side.  ' '  Did  you  not  hear  that  ? 
Do  you  doubt  me  now  ?  " 

"  Silence  !  Hark  !  "  he  cried.  Then  he  advanced  a  step,  making  a  hollow 
of  his  hands  as  he  called  out,  "  Who's  there  ?  Who's  there? " 

"Help  !  help  !    Quick  !   Oh,  oh  !  " 

Reynolds  leaped  up  as  if  he  had  been  stabbed. 

"  My  God  !     You  are  right  !     It  is  the  voice  of  one  of  our  own  flesh  and 
blood  !   Ho  I   Tibby  Jak  !    Rodiyah  !  Tamil  man  !  Quick— quick  !  Torches, 
torches!     Help!     Help!" 
10' 
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The  three  servauts  came  tumbliug  down  the  small  declivity,  the  chief 
hunter  with  his  rifle  cocked.  There  they  stood,  their  faces  expressive  of 
questioning. 

"  Run  for  torches  !  Go  !  You,  Tamil  man,  go  bring  torches — ^lights  ! 
Hurry  ! ' ' 

•  *  What's  the  matter  ?  * '  the  native  gasped.     '  *  Tiger  ? '  * 

**  The  rebels  ?  "  inquired  the  faithful  hunter,  quaking  at  the  thought  of 
a  more  formidable  adversary  than  any  four  footed  beast. 

*'  No,  neither.  Don't  ask  ;  just  go  and  bring  torches,  as  many  as  you 
can  find,  quick  !     Not  a  moment  to  lose." 

They  were  not  gone  more  than  twenty  seconds,  but  it  seemed  an  age. 
Back  they  came  on  the  dead  run,  their  naked  forms  gleaming  in  the  flare  of 
the  red  lights. 

*  *  Stand  here  !  Form  line  !  Silence — silence,  I  say.  Hark,  and  tell  me  if 
you  bear  anything  in  answer  to  my  call." 

The  men  ranged  themselves  side  by  side,  each  armed,  each  with  a  torch 
held  high  above  his  head. 

**  I  will  call,"  said  Reynolds,  *'just  once.  If  you  hear  the  answer 
tell  me." 

Again  he  advanced  to  the  black  hole.  He  made  a  hollow  of  his  hands, 
drew  a  deep  breath,  and  cried  down  into  the  dismal  depths :  "  Ho-o-o-o  ! 
We're  coming  !     We're  coming  !  " 

He  threw  up  his  hands  commanding  silence.     . 

Then  it  came,  like  a  voice  out  of  eternity  :  **  Thank  God  !  Come  quick — 
quick  !     I  cannot  last  much  longer  ! ' ' 

Snatching  a  torch  from  the  mahout,  and  despatching  him  for  another, 
Reynolds  seized  the  girl  by  the  hand  and  plunged  down  the  steep  declivity 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

**  Hold  your  rifle  close,"  he  cried,  nerving  himself.  **  There  is  no 
telling  what  we  may  encounter  down  here." 

Alice  tightened  her  grip  on  the  weapon  and  followed,  the  nails  of  her 
fingers  pressing  deep  into  the  palm  of  Reynolds'  hand. 


Chapter  XXIII.  —Against  Great  Odds. 

It  was  an  evil  place,  filled  with  vampires,  lizards,  and  serpents — all 
gliding  hither  and  thither,  amazed  and  dumfounded  by  the  presence  of 
the  midnight  intruders,  with  their  flaming  torches  and  their  reckless  haste. 

Now  and  then  a  jackal  crept  snarling  across  their  path ;  but  a  torch 
thrown  at  the  beast  sent  him  shrieking  into  the  awful  voids  beyond. 

Once  or  twice  they  paused,  gathered  in  a  little  breathless  knot,  keeping 
silent  while  Reynolds  gave  another  call  through  the  Stygian  glooms.  Yes, 
they  were  plunging  on,  nearer  and  nearer  the  chosen  goal.  Another  climb 
through  a  rotten  doorway,  another  dash  through  a  foul  chamber,  all  alive 
with  hideous  things,  and  suddenly  they  brought  up  short  before  a  black  wall. 

Again  they  drew  together,  gathering  like  a  brood  of  bats  while  the 
leader  gave  the  call. 
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That  salute  was  answered  from  the  other  side  of  the  great  stone  barrier — 
a  clear  voice,  though  weak  and  tremulous. 

'*  We  must  burst  through  that  stone  fortress  some  way!*'  cried  Rey- 
nolds, striking  his  fist  against  the  offending  thing.  **  Go  and  bring  picks, 
hammers — anything  !  *'  ^ 

The  chief  hunter  started  to  go  back  through  the  black  void,  when  sud- 
denly Alice,  who  had  moved  to  one  side,  called  him  with  a  quick  cry. 

**  Stay  !  *'  she  commanded.  *'  Here,  look  at  this.  It  might  have  been  a 
door  at  one  time  or  other." 

Reynolds  leaped  down  the  wall  to  the  spot,  and  found  himself  before  a 
vast  heap  of  loose  debris,  which  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  piled  up 
against  the  great  barrier  as  if  in  an  effort  to  conceal  the  small  opening  into 
the  chambers  beyond. 

**  By  heavens  !  '*  he  exclaimed.  '*  I  believe  you  have  hit  the  bullseye 
again,  comrade.  You're  the  mascot  !  You're  a  prophetess  !  It  is  a  miracle 
— truly  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age.  Here,  you  Tamil !  Work  for  your 
life.  And  you,  mahout  !  Tibby  Jak,  give  your  torch  to  the  memsahib. 
All  together  !" 

With  three  flaring  rushlights  in  each  hand,  Alice  mounted  the  pile  of 
ddbris  and  laid  her  back  against  the  wall.  Fear  seemed  to  have  gone  from 
her  heart.  She  no  longer  shuddered  at  any  earthly  thing  of  whatsoever 
shape  or  condition. 

When  a  monster  milleped  crept  along  the  wall,  with  a  calm  nerve  worthy 
of  a  heroine  of  many  wars,  she  thrust  out  her  torches  and  roasted  him  where 
he  clung  with  such  evil  tenacity,  not  even  moving  aside  from  the  spot  where 
he  dropped,  a  black,  contorting  heap. 

' '  Work  ! ' '  she  cried  encouragingly  to  the  men,  whose  backs  were  bent 
over  the  task,  making  the  heavy  stones  fly  into  the  void  back  of  them, 
groaning,  straining,  grunting. 

*'  lyook  out !  "  cried  the  Tamil,  suddenly  leaping  back. 

In  dragging  away  a  large  stone,  Reynolds  had  uncovered  a  yard  length 
of  black  python,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  held  forth  from  this  ancient  for- 
tress for  years. 

But  this  obstacle  was  of  but  a  moment's  setback.  With  a  single  blow  of 
Reynolds'  rifle  stock  the  back  of  the  monster  was  broken,  and  his  whole 
writhing  fifteen  feet  of  anger  and  vengeance  was  flung  forth  into  the  gloom. 

Once  or  twice  during  that  hasty  breaking  away  of  the  barrier,  put  there 
by  hands  long  since  passed  into  the  Nirvana  of  the  faithful,  they  paused, 
half  from  sheer  exhaustion,  half  from  a  desire  to  be  encouraged  by  that 
sound  afar. 

It  came  always  in  reply  to  the  shrill  scream  through  the  dismal  place, 
but  weaker  and  weaker  each  time,  bidding  the  rescuers  apply  themselves 
more  boldly  to  their  task. 

Alice  heard  that  ever  weakening  reply,  and  shuddered.  What  would  be 
revealed  to  her  beyond  that  black  and  slimy  wall  ?  Were  they  about  to 
burst  into  some  underground  cavern  where  they  would  find  her  brother 
lying  white  and  cold — dead  ? 
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With  a  loud  shout  of  cheer,  hysterical  and  shrill  though  it  was,  she  drove 
the  fearful  image  from  her  brain.  Then  as  the  great  pile  gave  way  beneath 
her,  she  was  obliged  to  move  aside,  standing  free  where  she  could  light  the 
undaunted  workers,  and  yet  not  be  compelled  to  dodge  the  flying  missiles. 

Suddenly  she  caught  sight  of  the  upper  ledge  of  the  low  archway,  and 
the  roar  of  falling  boulders  gave  her  a  keen  thrill. 

*  *  See  ! ' '  she  cried.  *  *  We  have  reached  the  door.  It  is  a  question  of 
moments  now.     Fight  hard  !     Don't  give  up  !  *' 

*' Never,  never!"  groaned  the  panting  Reynolds,  a  sentiment  echoed 
from  the  depths  of  every  soul. 

Suddenly  the  mahout  staggered  back  and  fell  fainting.  Alice  dropped 
the  torches  from  one  hand  and  lifted  him  up,  half  supporting  him  on  her 
knee  till  he  came  to. 

The  workers  had  been  so  absorbed  in  their  task  that  they  had  scarcely 
missed  him. 

"  Poor  fellow  !  '*  she  murmured.  **  I  thought  he  would  not  last.  He 
was  working  too  hard." 

"  Let  him  go  back  to  camp  and  get  some  brandy  and  a  gourd  of  water," 
said  the  leader,  **  as  soon  as  he  is  able." 

**  Oh,  he  would  never  find  the  way — never,  never  !  " 

An  exclamation  on  the  part  of  the  Tamil  turned  attention  from  the 
panting  mahout  to  the  work  in  hand. 

*•  See  !  "  he  cried.     ''  A  hole— there  !  " 
Alice    gently    put   by    her    charge,  seized  the  torches,   and  leaped  up, 
thrusting  her  flaming  lights  through  the  aperture  into  what  appeared  to  be 
a  small  chamber  beyond.    *  *  Stop  !  *  *   she  called.    *  *  Give  another  shout  !    Call 
once  more  ! ' ' 

''  Ho — o — o  !  "  screamed  Reynolds,  low  and  shrilly. 

There  was  a  long  and  bitter  silence,  but  no  welcome  answer  came. 

The  leader  gave  the  haggard  face  above  him  one  despairing  look,  then 
renewed  the  fight. 

Soon  there  came  another  great  tumbling  down  of  the  rocks,  and  a  hole 
large  enough  to  admit  a  man  was  thus  opened. 

"  A  torch  !  A  torch  !  "  cried  Reynolds,  seizing  one  and  rushing  pell  mell 
up  the  debris  toward  the  black  portal  into  regions  unknown  beyond. 

There  he  turned  about.  **  Go  on  with  the  work  !  "  he  shouted  to  the 
men.     **Work  !    Work!" 

Thrusting  the  torch  into  the  opening,  he  peered  through,  long  and 
breathlessly,  then  withdrew. 

**  What  do  you  see  ?  "  demanded  Alice,  all  fear  and  wonder. 

*' Nothing — as  yet,"  he  responded.  *'But  here,  this  will  never  do.  I 
must  not  stay  here.     Every  moment  is  precious." 

He  started  to  force  his  heavy  frame  through  the  black  orifice. 

"Wait!  Wait!"  cried  Alice,  all  aquiver.  **Take  a  man  with  you  ; 
please  do.     You  don't  know  what  you  may  have  to  meet  there." 

'*  Give  me  my  rifle — that's  enough,"  said  Reynolds,  who  was  now  more 
than  half  through  the  eye,  and  stood  with  one  foot  in  the  depths  beyond. 
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Alice  seized  the  weapon  where  it  lay  and  ran  up  the  hard  incline. 

Reynolds  clutched  the  stock,  made  a  sudden  dash,  and  was  gone. 

For  a  long  time  there  was  not  a  sound.  The  awful  mystery  of  that 
mission  so  thrilled  the  workers  that  they  had  no  wuU  to  proceed. 

Their  hearts  stopped  beating.  Alice  was  half  fainting  against  the  wall, 
her  face  pressed  to  the  stone  coping  of  the  mysterious  doorway. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  voice.     It  was  afar  off. 

**  Ho  !     Send  a  man  here — quick  !  " 

Alice  turned  her  white   face  toward  her  companions,  but  not  one  stirred. 

**  Go  !  "    commanded  the  woman.     **  The  sahib  wants  you.*' 

Either  the  order  was  not  intelligible,  or  the  men  were  so  benumbed  with 
fear  that  they  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  merely  stood  there. 

*  *  Cowards  !  Cowards  ! ' '  cried  the  savage  voice.  Then  tossing  them  a 
single  torch,  Alice  nerved  up  all  her  strength,  and  dashed  into  the  black 
void,  where  she  was  swallowed  up  like  an  atom. 

With  an  awful  sense  of  loneliness  weighing  upon  her  bosom,  the  valiant 
girl  plodded  on  through  the  thick  gloom  in  the  direction  whence  she  had 
heard  the  cry  for  help. 

A  sudden  turn  brought  her  face  to  face  with  her  comrade.  He  was 
bearing  in  his  arms  a  slender  figure — a  weird  and  unearthly  clod,  scarcely 
human,  and  certainly  bearing  no  semblance  to  a  civilized  species. 

lyinip  and  inert  it  lay  in  his  embrace,  while  with  the  torch  and  the  half 
freed  hand  the  panting  rescuer  was  fighting  off  the  vampires  which  flew  hither 
and  thither  about  him.-as  if  reluctant  to  leave  with  their  feast  half  done. 

Alice  tried  to  cry  out,  but  her  blood  froze,  and  all  the  voice  left  her  bosom. 
Reynolds  had  let  fall  the  limp  form  gently,  and  Alice  dropped  beside  it, 
peering  into  the  blackened  and  shrunken  face,  which  looked  like  a  wraith  of 
hell  rather  than  a  creature  of  the  earthly  realms. 

The  matted  black  hair  was  streaked  with  silver,  though  the  aspect  was 
that  of  a  youth.  The  long,  fine  nose  was  thin  like  a  piece  of  wax  ;  the 
cheek  bones  seemed  bursting  through  the  drawn,  sallow  skin  ;  the  sunken 
eyes  were  closed ;  the  mouth  agape  ;  the  beard,  fine  and  curling,  gave  the 
ascetic  aspect  a  gaunt  and  haunted  look. 

'*  Water  !  Quick  I     Tibby  Jak  !     Ho  !     Where  are  those  scoundrels? '' 

'*  They  dared  not  come.    They  were  afraid.*' 

"Oh,  the  cowards  !  "    shrieked  Reynolds. 

But  instantly  one  white  face,  then  another,  then  a  third  burst  out  of  the 
appalling  shadows. 

'*  Here,  you  Tamil  man  !  Go  for  water  !  Take  torches  !  Tibby  Jak, 
bring  my  hunting  coat.      You  know  it — hanging  on  the  tent  pole.     Go  !  " 

Each  snatched  up  a  torch  and  dashed  away. 

'*  Who  is  he  ?  "  asked  Alice,  all  of  a  tremble. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  echoed  the  astonished  comrade,  rubbing  the  man  back  to 
life.     *'  Why,  don't  you  know?     It  is  Hamilton " 

'*  What  !     Hamilton,  the  painter  I     That  ?  " 

**  I  swear  before  heaven  !  "  replied  Reynolds,  as  if  his  oath  were  chal- 
lenged.    **  It  is  poor  Hamilton,  one  of  the  four " 
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But  the  frenzied  woman  had  leaped  up,  snatched  a  torch  or  two  from  the 
ground,  and  started  off  into  the  further  gloom. 

*'  Then  he  is  here — he  must  be  here  I  "  she  moaned  frantically. 

*' Who?'i 

*'  My  brother — Gordon.     Oh,  he  must  be — he  must  be  !  " 

Then,  with  a  cry  that  was  full  of  the  agony  of  her  heart,  she  ran  on 
wailing  aloud  :  '*  Brother  !  Brother  I  Where  are  you  ?  Where — where  ? '  * 
And  so  sank  upon  the  rocks,  sobbing. 

'*  Come  back  !  "  commanded  Reynolds.  "Come  back — quick  !  He  is 
waking.  He  is  coming  to.  We  can  ask  him.  Oh,  what  a  miracle  !  Why. 
there  were  a  million  vampires  on  him. ' ' 

**See!  He  is  opening  his  eyes,'*  said  Reynolds.  **  He  is  breathing. 
Hammy  !  Hamniy  !  Do  you  know  me  ?  You  are  all  right,  old  boy.  You 
are  saved.     Do  you  know  me  ?  ** 

The  head  nodded  preceptibly.     A  gurgling  sound  was  the  answer. 

*'  Yes,  you  are  Ren "     The  weak  murmur  died  away. 

Alice  crept  closer. 

**  Where  is  he  ?  Cau*t  you  tell  me  ?  I  will  go  to  him.  Tell  me.  Oh,  try, 
try  !    Just  a  word.     Is  he  alive  or  dead  ?  * ' 

The  attenuated  frame  seemed  to  suffer  a  convulsion.  ''Who?''  he 
gasped  faintly. 

*'  My  brother — my  brother,  Gordon  Pyke  I  "  was  the  agonized  moan. 

'*Pyke — Pyke,"  came  the  scarcely  audible  sound.  **  In  the  jungle — in 
the  jungle " 

The  quivering  form  sank  back  in  despair. 

**  But  where — where?    When  did  you  leave  them?" 

There  was  a  weak  quaver  of  the  lip.  It  was  plain  that  the  poor  boy  \^as 
making  a  giant  effort  to  solve  the  great  riddle  for  her. 

**  No — no!  '*  he  sighed.  '*  I  am  here  alone — alone.  I  left  them  in  the 
jungle — more  than  thirty  miles  away.  Night  before  last  I  left  them.  I 
have  walked  through  this  narrow  cave  all  the  way." 

He  seemed  prostrated  by  this  slight  effort,  and  closed  his  eyes. 

'*He  is  raving,"  said  Reynolds.  **  Thirty  miles  through  this  cave — 
impossible  !  " 

But  the  sick  man  seemed  to  hear  his  statement  challenged.  He  strug- 
gled up  again.  *' It's  true,  John — by  heaven,  it's  true.  I  wish  it 
weren't  !  " 

'*And  you  left  them  there  in  the  jungle — all  of  them?"  persisted 
Reynolds. 

"  No  ;  only  two— -only  two  left." 

The  trembling  woman  crept  closer.    *'  Which  two — which  ?  "  she  gasped. 

For  a  moment  there  was  no  reply.     He  seemed  to  be  trying  to  remember. 


I  * '  The  doc, ' '  he  said  at  last.     ' '  The  doc ' ' 

**  And— and " 


**  And  Pyke.     Only  they  were  alive." 

*'  Thank  God  !  "  came  the  sobbing  wail.     **  Then  there  is  some  hope  !  " 
Alice  had  bent  down,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 
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**Calm  yourself,  comrade,"  said' Reynolds.  **  You  have  been  so  brave 
up  till  now.     I  beg  of  you,  bear  up.     We  shall  find  them  yet." 

**Do  you  think  so?"  she  pleaded,  with  a  face  expressive  of  one  poor 
hope  struggling  through  a  mountain  of  despair.     **  Can  you  think  so  ?  " 

•'  He  has  brought  us  good  news.     Those  men  of  ours  are  a  long  time." 

'*  Here  they  are.    I  hear  them  !  " 

Reynolds  turned  and  caught  the  faraway  echoes  of  voices.  Then  came 
the  sound  of  hurrying  feet,  then  the  distant  gleams  of  light,  and  at  last  the 
men,  each  bearing  something — Tibby  Jak,  the  hunting  coat ;  the  Tamil, 
food  and  water. 

A  draft  of  brandy  and  a  deep  gulp  of  water  revived  the  poor  fellow, 
who  had  gazed  upon  eternity  at  his  very  next  footstep.  On  that  momentous 
journey  he  had  lost  his  paraphernalia  piece  by  piece  ;  the  monsters  of  the 
under  world  dogging  his  steps,  attracted  by  the  smell  of  blood,  he  was  forced 
to  throw  away  his  meat. 

The  bats  had  plucked  the  lantern  moths  one  by  from  his  tattered  robe. 
He  had  not  risked  one  moment*s  halt,  knowing  well  that  they  would  be 
upon  him — those  fiends  of  the  darkness  ;  and  so  he  plunged  on  till  he  fell 
against  this  stone  wall  which  barred  his  way,  uttering  loud  cries,  and  fight- 
ing off  the  vampires  to  the  last  moment. 

Suddenly  the  revitalized  frame  stiffened,  and  those  awful  eyes  were  suf- 
fused with  intelligence. 

*'  Where  are  we  ?  "  he  gasped. 

**  Don't  you  know?  "  said  Reynolds.  **  Why,  you  are  in  Ceylon — in  the 
very  heart  of  Ceylon.     Where  did  you  think  you  were  ?  " 

**  I  did  not  know,"  was  the  hollow  answer.  **  I  knew  it  was  the  tropics 
somewhere,  but  between  the  Lion  d'Or  dinner " 

**  Ah,  fatal  banquet !  "  interposed  Reynolds. 

**  And  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  old  man  whom  we  befriended " 

*'  Ha  !  He  is  dead,  then  ?  The  old  gray  beard  with  the  mysterious  cats- 
eye  of  Buddha — he  is  dead  ?  " 

**  Dead,"  said  Hamilton.  **  We  buried  him  in  a  tree — buried  him  stand- 
ing up,  embalmed  in  honey." 

Reynolds  turned  aside  and  drew  a  deep  breath. 

**  Raving,"  he  muttered.  "  He  doesn't  know  what  he  is  saying.  Come; 
we  must  get  him  right  out  of  this.  Tibby  Jak,  lead  the  way.  You,  Tamil 
man,  take  hold  of  his  feet.  No,  never  mind.  Why,  he  is  light  as  a  feather, 
poor  chap.  1*11  carry  him  alone,  but  you  stay  by  me  to  help  me  over  the 
hard  places." 

Half  an  hour  later  they  btu'st  into  the  outer  world  and  took  a  deep  and 
thankful  breath. 

The  report  had  gone  abroad  that  a  foreigner  had  been  discovered  in  one 
of  the  subterranean  passages  of  King  Tissa's  palace,  and  about  the  mouth 
of  the  cavern  there  stood  at  that  gray  hour  of  dawn  at  least  a  hundred 
eager  priests  and  others,  gazing  upon  the  party  as  if  the  rescued  man  were  a 
mummy  brought  back  to  life. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  PILOT  OF  BIFFANY  POINT. 

BY  HARCUS  D.  RICHTER. 

Luck  tiirowB  Jed  Dorkins  in  the  way  ol  dols|f  tibe  govcrament  a  good  tur%  and  audacity  enables 
him  to  take  the  bit  in  his  teeth  and  make  a  desperate  leap  f of  victory* 


C  TORIES  of  smugglers,  like  stories  of  pirates,  are  rather  out  of  date  now, 
*^  I  suspect.  The  United  States  revenue  service  is  too  well  organized  and 
its  agents  are  too  watchful  for  smuggling  to  be  a  profitable  pursuit  in  this 
decade  ;  but  thirty  years  back  things  were  different. 

There  were  many  lonesome  places  along  the  New  England  coast  unpa- 
trolled  by  government  vessels — stretches  of  rugged  shore  near  which  any 
honest  vessel  larger  than  a  fishing  smack  would  not  care  to  come.  Such  a 
place  was  the  long  reach  of  shore  north  of  Biff  any  Point  and  Shoreham,  on 
the  coast  of  Maine. 

It  was  a  lonely,  barren  country  back  of  the  rocky  shore,  covered  here 
and  there  by  plantations  of  fir,  with  deserts  of  yellow  sand  between.  The 
shore  itself  was  defended  by  many  wicked  looking  reefs  and  treacherous 
shoals. 

It  was  a  bad  place  for  any  vessel  whose  pilot  did  not  know  the  coast  line 
as  perfectly  as  one  knows  the  streets  and  byways  of  one's  native  town. 
There  was  no  light  from  Biffany  Point  to  Mare's  Head,  twenty  miles  to  the 
north,  and  no  coast  guard,  either. 

Because  of  these  last  two  facts,  this  bit  of  shore  was  a  particularly 
tempting  spot  for  those  individuals  who  believed  that  cheating  Uncle  Sam 
out  of  the  duty  on  a  few  cases  of  fine  liquors  and  cigars  was  an  easier  way  of 
making  a  living  than  carrying  honest  freight  into  an  honest  port. 

The  contrabrand  goods  were  usually  brought. ashore  in  the  night  and 
concealed  in  some  hiding  place  among  the  rocks  until  the  smugglers'  friends 
ashore  (usually  some  farmer  and  his  boys)  could  cart  them  in  an  innocent 
looking  load  of  farm  produce  to  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  ship  tp  the 
city  agents. 

The  longshore  folk  tell  a  good  many  stories  of  the  mysterious  vessels  (all 
slight  of  draft  and  fast  sailers)  that  used  to  creep  in  under  cover  of  the 
night,  transfer  their  cargoes  to  the  shore  in  small  boats,  and  be  out  at  sea 
again  before  sunrise.  But  no  tale  of  the  smugglers  equals  in  daring  and 
cool  courage  the  story  of  Jed  Dorkin's  adventure  with  one  of  the  most  des- 
perate bands  that  ever  infested  the  coast  of  Maine. 

Jed  was  the  son  of  the  keeper  of  the  light  on  Biffany  Point.  Shoreham, 
at  the  head  of  the  harbor,  of  which  the  point  forms  the  northern  shelter,  was 
a  port  of  some  consequence  in  those  days.  The  shipping  trade  hadn't  all 
gone  to  Portland  and  Boston  then,  and  West  Indiamen,  and  at  times  even 
larger  craft,  lay  at  Shoreham *s  wharves. 
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Jed,  though  only  a  boy  of  sixteen,  was  one  of  the  best  pilots  along  the 
coast.  He  came  honestly  enough  by  his  knowledge  of  the  shoals  and  reefs 
about  Shoreham  Bay,  for  his  father,  before  being  appointed  lightkeeper,  had 
followed  the  business  of  pilot,  and  Jed  had  accompanied  him  since  he  had 
been  big  enough  to  pull  an  oar  or  handle  a  halyard  ;  and  in  those  days  coast, 
wise  boys  could  sail  a  boat  about  as  soon  as  they  could*  toddle  alone. 

The  treasury  department  got  wind  of  the  fact  that  cargoes  of  dutiable 
goods  were  being  landed  near  Shoreham,  and  a  cutter  was  sent  to  prowl 
about  the  vicinity  for  a  week  or  two  to  intercept  those  engaged  in  the  illegal 
traflSc.  But  all  the  cutter's  commander  did  was  to  get  a  distant  glimpse  of 
the  suspected  craft  as  she  ran  out  to  sea  at  daybreak  one  morning. 

The  cutter  set  off  in  chase,  but  the  smugglers  (believed  to  be  headed  by  a 
notorious  scoundrel  named  Harding)  had  one  of  the  fastest  sailing  vessels 
in  American  waters,  and  easily  made  their  escape. 

**  But  where  could  she  have  lain  all  night  without  our  seeing  her  lights, 
is  what  mystifies  me  ! "  declared  the  cutter's  first  oflScer. 

*'  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  JedDorkins — who  had  been  recommended  to 
the  position  of  pilot,  while  the  cutter  cruised  in  those  waters,  by  one  of  the 
government  lighthouse  inspectors — **  if  you  please,  sir,  I  think  I  can  show 
you  the  place  where  she  must  have  been  hidden,  though  it  didn't  cross  my 
mind  till  now  that  a  craft  of  any  size  could  get  in  there. ' ' 

**  Where  is  it,  pilot  ?"  inquired  the  revenue  man. 

**  'Tis  yonder,  about  three  miles  along  the  coast.  I  can  bring  you  close 
to  the  reef  ;  there's  water  enough." 

**  Take  the  wheel,"  said  the  oflScer,    ''We'll  see  what  you  know." 

But  when  Jed  brought  the  government  boat  near  the  most  dangerous 
place  on  the  whole  stretch  of  shore,  the  commander  would  not  let  him  try  the 
passage  which  he  pointed  out.  The  water  boiled  around  several  particularly 
ugly  looking  rocks,  and  if  there  was  a  passage,  the  commander  declared  it  a 
very  dangerous  one. 

**  Harding's  Firefly  (if  she  was  the  craft  we  sighted  this  morning)  could 
never  have  made  that  channel  in  safety,"  he  aflSrmed. 

"It  is  wider  than  you  think,  sir,"  said  Jed,  "  and  deep  enough  to  float 
a  ship  of  the  line — only  Asr  sides  would  be  badly  rubbed." 

**  I  reckon  that  is  so,"  rejoined  the  cutter's  commander.  **  I'm  held 
responsible  by  the  government  for  this  cutter,  and  I  can't  afford  any  such 
dangerous  experiments." 

"  I'll  guarantee  to  show  you  an  anchorage  beyond  the  cliff  there  where 
the  smuggler  could  have  lain  a  week  without  her  presence  being  suspected 
from  the  seaward  side.  I  didn't  suppose  anybody  but  my  father  and  I  knew 
that  the  reef  could  be  passed." 

"  No,  no  !"  exclaimed  the  revenue  officer,  decisively.  *'  Your  guarantee 
of  safety  would  hardly  be  accepted  by  the  department,"  and  nothing  the 
young  pilot  could  say  would  make  him  believe  in  the  posibility  of  a  craft  of 
any  size  safely  passing  the  reef.  The  coast  was  high  and  rocky  here  and 
the  broken  cliffs  hid  the  winding  channel  which  Jed  knew  led  into  the  inner 
anchorage  known  as  Cole's  Ba.sin. 
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So  firmly  did  the  suspicion  of  the  position  of  the  smugglers'  rendezvous 
take  possession  of  him  that  the  young  pilot  began  to  haunt  the  vicinity,  both 
on  the  seaward  side  and  by  landing  and  prowling  about  among  the  rocks. 
He  found  several  cart  tracks  in  the  sandy  plain  back  of  the  basin,  but  these 
were  by  no  means  conclusive  proof. 

Search  as  he  might  along  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  no  cavern  in  which  the 
Firefly's  cargoes  might  be  hidden  came  to  light. 

One  day,  several  weeks  after  the  departure  of  the  revenue  vessel,  Jed 
went  out  in  his  dory,  ostensibly  to  fish  or  to  pick  up  a  piloting  job,  but 
really  to  lurk  about  the  entrance  to  the  Cole's  Basin  channel  and  wonder  if 
the  smugglers'  vessel  really  did  make  the  inner  anchorage  when  she  landed 
her  contraband  goods. 

He  did  not  leave  the  Tiffany  Point  light  until  about  noon,  and  after 
taking  a  close  view  of  the  line  of  breakers  beating  upon  the  reef  at  the 
mouth  of  Cole's  channel  and  catching  a  mess  of  black  fish  off  the  Spindle 
(a  point  of  rock  nearly  two  miles  from  the  shore)  it  was  nearly  sunset, 
and  with  the  corning  of  night  the  breeze  fell,  and  he  was  becalmed. 

He  unshipped  the  little  mast  and  started  to  row  back  to  the  light,  though 
it  meant  a  good  ten  mile  pull.  However,  he  had  hardly  seated  himself  at 
the  oars  when  his  eye  fell  upon  a  schooner  slowly  beating  in  from  the  open 
sea.  Her  sails  were  so  much  larger  than  that  of  his  little  craft  that  she 
made  some  progress  before  the  fitful  breeze. 

Jed  became  immediately  interested. 

The  strange  vessel  was  no  coaster  ;  she  was  far  too  graceful  and  nattily 
rigged  for  that.  Vessels  in  the  coasting  trade  are  not  built  like  racing 
yachts ;  they  are  usually  modeled  more  after  the  lines  of  a  bath  tub. 

**  It's  the  Firefly!  "  thought  the  young  pilot,  in  excitement. 

At  once  he  lost  all  desire  to  reach  home,  and  pulled  his  boat's  head 
around  so  that  she  would  cross  the  course  of  the  incoming  vessel.  In  half 
an  hour  the  dory  and  the  schooner  were  within  hailing  distance  of  each 
other. 

Jed  could  see  the  men  who  composed  the  schooner's  crew  at  the  rail  as 
she  swept  slowly  up.     They  were  plainly  interested  in  him. 

**  Ahoy,  mate  !  "  sang  out  he  who  appeared  to  be  the  captain,  waving  his 
hand.     **  Come  alongside  I  " 

Jed  hesitated  a  little.  He  very  vividly  remembered  the  reputation  the 
revenue  man  had  given  Harding,  the  captain  of  the  Firefly.  If  this  was  the 
Firefly,  and  if  this  man  was  the  notorious  Harding,  he  did  not  wish  to  put  him- 
self in  his  hands.  Yet  if  it  was  the  smugglers'  craft  it  would  be  a  feather 
in  his  cap  if  he  was  able  to  gather  from  them  such  information  as  might 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  their  rendezvous. 

He  pulled  doubtfully  under  the  schooner's  rail. 

**  I  was  just  goin'  home  with  my  catch,"  he  said  to  the  captain  of  the 
schooner,  looking  about  curiously  for  the  name  of  the  craft. 

"Where  d'ye  live?  "  asked  the  man. 

••Biffany  Point." 

*'  H — m.     D'ye  know  this  coast?  " 
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*  *  Like  a  book,  *  *  replied  Jed. 
**Day  or  night?*' 

*' Day  or  night. " 

*  *  Come  aboard.    I've  got  a  job  for  you,  *  *  said  the  skipper. 

**  Well,  I  dunno,**  answered  Jed  slowly.  **  I  was  counting  on  getting 
home." 

The  other  drew  a  gold  piece  from  his  pocket  and  held  it  out  to  him. 

**  Catch  hold  and  come  aboard,**  he  said,  and  Jed,  to  whom  ten  dollars 
looked  big  indeed,  stepped  aboard. 

He  was  led  at  once  into  the  cabin,  while  his  dory  was  hoisted  aboard. 

**  Know  how  to  read  a  chart?*'  demanded  the  skipper,  who  was  a  dark 
faced,  keen  eyed  man. 

**  I  should  hope  so  !  '*  exclaimed  Jed. 

**Well,  this  is  a  case  where  you  want  to  know,'^  responded  the  man. 
*  *  See  here  !  Do  you  know  that  place  ?  * ' 

A  chart  of  the  coast  line  from  Portland  to  Penobscot  Bay  was  spread 
upon  the  table.  The  skipper's  long  index  finger  rested  upon — Cole's 
Basin  ! 

**  I  know  the  place,**  said  Jed,  without  turning  a  hair.  *'  It  isn't  five 
miles  from  here." 

**  Is  there  a  channel  through  the  reef  into  it  ?  ** 

*^Yes.*' 

* '  Good  anchorage  ? ' ' 

*' For  a  fleet.** 

**  Can  you  take  us  in?  *' 

**Ican." 

''One  other  question:     Can  you  keep  your  mouth  shut  afterward  ?' * 
and  the  man's  eyes  bored  him  with  their  gaze. 

"  I  know  which  side  my  bread's  buttered  on,"  returned  the  young  pilot 
sententiously. 

**  Ho,  ho  !  I  wager  you  do.  Well,  you'll  have  more  butter  when  the 
job's  done,"  said  the  captain,  twirling  another  coin  in  the  air.  **  Can  you 
take  us  in  now  ?  *  * 

*'  I  guess  so,'*  drawled  Jed. 

They  went  back  to  the  deck.  The  wind  was  rising  and  there  was  still 
considerable  light  left  in  the  sky. 

Jed  stood  near  the  wheel  and  coolly  gave  his  orders.  There  was  anxiety 
upon  every  face  aboard  but  his.  The  crew  obeyed  like  clock  work,  and  as 
the  schooner  ran  in  toward  the  reef  through  the  gathering  dusk,  the  captain 
sent  a  man  into  the  bows  with  the  lead. 

Jed  w^anted  to  inquire  where  their  usual  pilot  was,  but  didn't  dare. 

'*  You  needn*t  do  that,**  he  told  the  captain.  '*  It  won't  do  any  good. 
If  we  hit,  we'll  do  it  so  sudden  that  your  lead  won't  warn  you." 

The  man  stepped  close  to  him  and  drew  from  his  pocket  something  which 
shone  even  in  the  increasing  darkness. 

*'  D'ye  see  this?  *'  he  said,  in  an  ugly  tone.  '*  If  she  as  much  as  scrapes 
along  that  reef  you  won't  live  to  get  over  it  !    Understand  ?  " 
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Jed  trembled  inwardly  at  the  sight  of  the  pistol ;  but  when  he  replied  it 
was  with  an  unshaken  voice.  *'  You  won't  have  any  occasion  to  use  that/' 
he  said. 

Yet  the  threat  roused  every  atom  of  animosity  in  Jed  Dorkins'  make  up. 
He  had  had  no  clearly  defined  intention  before.  Now  the  determination 
formed  in  his  mind  to  baffle  the  smugglers,  as  he  believed  these  men  to  be, 
and  incidentally  to  earn  the  reward  which  he  knew  would  be  paid  by  the 
government  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  gang.  After  the  fipftt  flush  of  fear, 
that  weapon  pressed  against  his  side  did  not  have  the  least  effect  in  shaking 
this  determination.  * 

In  five  minutes  they  were  among  the  rocks  and  shoals.  The  waves 
roared  all  about  them  and  the  spray  dashed  in  their  faces. 

Jed  had  taken  the  wheel  himself  and  steered  the  schooner  through  the 
treacherous  channel  without  rubbing  a  spur  of  rock. 

But  just  inside  the  basin  there  was  a  wide  sand  bar.  The  youth  knew  it 
well.  For  a  second,  as  the  already  moonlit  expanse  of  the  quiet  basin  burst 
upon  their  vision,  the  captain  of  the  schooner  turned  his  eyes  away. 

Instantly  Jed  drove  the  wheel  hard  to  port,  and  the  craft  aimed  her  nose 
straight  for  the  bar. 

Before  the  skipper  realized  the  treachery,  the  prow  of  the  schooner 
plunged  into  the  sand.  Jed  leaped  upon  him  with  the  rapidity  of  thought, 
knocked  the  weapon  from  his  hand,  and  before  he  or  his  men  could  recover 
from  their  amazement,  the  young  pilot  had  dived  overboard  and  was  already 
in  deep  water. 

The  smugglers'  leader  regained  his  presence  of  mind  almost  instantly. 

**  Stop  him  !  Stop  him  !  "  he  roare<f,  and  opened  fire  upon  the  escaping 
youth. 

A  shower  of  pistol  balls  flew  all  about  him,  but  Jed  dived  again  and 
avoided  serious  injury.  When  he  dragged  himself  out  of  the  water,  how- 
ever, his  right  arm  hung  useless  at  his  side,  and  he  was  so  weak  from  loss 
of  blood  that  he  could  scarcely  stand. 

He  bound  up  the  wound  as  best  he  could  and  started  off  afoot  for  the 
nearest  telegraph  office.  He  knew  that  nothing  could  get  the  schooner  off 
the  bar  until  the  tide  reached  its  height  in  the  early  morning. 

He  walked  five  miles  to  the  telegraph  station,  and  sent  a  message  to  the 
commander  of  the  revenue  cutter,  which  he  knew  was  lying  at  Portland. 
Before  daylight  the  cutter  lay  off  the  entrance  to  Cole's  Basin,  and  the 
smugglers  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  saucy  little  schooner  yacht  and 
escape  to  the  shore. 

Most  of  the  gang  were  captured  later,  however,  including  the  leader, 
who  was  the  notorious  Harding,  and  Jed's  part  in  the  affair  brought  him  not 
only  a  commendatory  letter  from  the  treasury  department,  but  a  substantial 
reward  for  his  services  in  assisting  in  the  dispersion  of  the  gang  of 
smugglers. 

But  the  money  which  he  received  from  the  national  treasury  scarcely 
paid  him  for  the  desperate  chances  he  took  in  running  the  smuggling 
schooner  ashore. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 

Andrb  and  Paul  Dagmar  are  the  sons  of  Count  Vasily  Dagmar,  who  married  an  American. 
Andre  holds  a  high  position  in  the  Russian  army  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  Paul  has  always  been  a 
black  sheep,  and  under  the  name  Serge  Masloff  becomes  a  leading  spirit  among  the  Nihilists. 

At  the  opening  of  the  story  he  has  got  into  trouble,  and  obtains  from  his  brother  a  letter  to 
Colonel  Jaroslav,  inspector  of  the  third  section  of  police.  Having  secured  admission  to  his 
presence  in  this  Way,  he  strikes  the  colonel  down,  possesses  himself  of  some  documents,  and, 
under  the  name  of  Nicholas  Pashua,  boards  the  express  for  Berlin.  Andre's  connection  with  his 
brother's  deed  is  discovered,  he  is  deprived  of  his  rank  of  captain,  and  exiled  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, under  the  command  to  report  to  Colonel  Sudekin,  at  Irkutsk,  in  the  heart  of  Siberia. 

• 

While  the  villain  Paul  is  speeding  towards  Wirballen,  the  Russian  frontier  town,  bound  for 
Germany,  Donald  Chumleigh,  a  young  man  of  about  the  same  age,  is  hurrying  towards  it  from 
the  opposite  direction.  He  is  an  American,  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  although  he  was  bom  in 
St.  Petersburg  (where  his  father  had  been  engaged  in  business),  and  lived  there  until  he  was  ten. 
He  has  kept  up  his  knowledge  of  the  Russian  language,  and  now,  after  the  death  of  his  parents, 
he  intends  visiting  his  birthplace  before  settling  down  to  the  study  of  law. 

At  Wirballen,  where  he  must  change  cars,  he  takes  a  slight  lunch,  and  then,  as  there  is  a  little 
time  to  wait,  falls  asleep  in  the  station.  When  he  wakes  he  finds  that  his  train  has  gone  on  and 
is  fain  to  hire  a  cab  and  seek  a  hotel  in  which  to  spend  the  night.  But  the  driver  is  drunk,  the 
horse  runs  away,  and  breaking  loose  from  the  carriage,  disappears,  leaving  Donald  on  a  bridge 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Here  he  encounters  a  stranger,  and  applies  to  him  for  assistance  in 
his  plight 

But  the  newcomer  is  none  other  than  Serge  Masloff,  who,  on  hearing  the  other's  name,  sud> 
denly  springs  on  him,  renders  him  senseless  with  a  drug,  and  makes  a  complete  exchange  in 
their  clothing.     He  then  places  him  in  the  cab  and  hurries  off. 

Donald  is  arrested  as  Serge  Masloff  and  condemned  to  the  mines  of  Kara  for  life.  He  can 
get  no  one  to  listen  to  his  attempted  explanations,  and  finally  resigns  himself  as  best  he  can  to 
the  inevitable.  On  the  march  a  post  station  is  attacked,  and  Donald  is  carried  off  to  the  camp 
of  Feodor  Baranok,  an  escaped  convict  on  whose  head  the  government  has-  fixed  a  big  price. 
Baranok  holds  captive  Varia,  the  daughter  of  General  TichimirofT,  governor  of  Irkutsk.  Donald 
saves  this  girl  from  drowning  during  an  attempt  on  her  part  to  escape,  and  afterwards  tells  his 
story  to  Baranok,  as  well  as  Valbort,  another  member  of  the  gang.  They  are  much  agitated 
at  mention  of  his  real  name,  and  Baranok  promises  to  set  him  free.  He  sends  him  from  the 
camp  with  a  party  of  three,  and  while  reproaching  himself  for  leaving  Varia  to  her  fate, 
Donald  is  suddenly  set  upon  by  Valbort  with  a  club,  and  then  shoved  over  the  edge  of  a 
precipice.    And  the  next  instant  a  splash  is  heard  in  the  river  far  below. 


Chapter  XX. — A  Messaxje  on  the  Wires. 

IT  was  not  Donald  Chumleigh'sbody  that  made  the  terrific  splash  far  down 
in   the  river ;    it  was   a   slab   of  rock  that  had  been  dislodged  from  a 
narrow  ledge  a  little  below  the  brink   of  the  precipice,  and  on  this  ledge  lay 

♦  This  story  began  in  the  December  issue  o/Thb  Argosy.    The  three  back  nu  mbers  will  be  mailed 

to  any  address  on  receipt  of  jo  cents. 
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Donald  Chumleigh  himself,  wedged  in  between  the  cliff  and  a  big  pine  tree 
that  had  rooted  itself  in  this  precarious  spot. 

Fortunately  for  him  he  was  too  stunned  at  first  to  realize  his  situation  or 
to  make  any  outcry,  and  so  the  murderous  convicts  made  no  investigation, 
but  hurried  away  to  overtake  their  companions,  in  the  full  belief. that  Feodor 
Baranok's  command  had  been  faithfully  carried  out. 

The  keen  air  and  the  thickly  falling  snow  soon  revived  Donald.  He 
looked  into  the  terrific  gulf  beneath  him  with  a  shudder,  and  ruefully  put 
his  hand  to  the  lump  that  Valbort's  club  had  raised  on  his  head. 

Slowly  he  rose  to  his  feet,  catching  hold  of  the  pine  tree  for  support,  and 
was  relieved  to  find  that  no  bones  were  broken.  With  the  exception  of  a 
severe  headache  he  was  all  right. 

The  top  of  the  cliff  was  two  or  three  feet  over  his  head,  but  by  the  aid  of 
projecting  roots  and  fissures  in  the  rock  he  gained  the  brink,  and  with  an 
effort  pulled  himself  out  on  the  firm  ground. 

He  quickly  sprang  to  his  feet  and  looked  around,  fearing  that  his  enemies 
might  still  be  in  the  vicinity.  Then  he  picked  up  his  cap,  which  had  been 
knocked  off  in  the  struggle,  and  crept  cautiously  along  the  path  the  convicts 
had  taken,  keeping  a  sharp  look  out  ahead  lest  he  should  run  upon  them 
unawares. 

The  motive  of  the  murderous  attack  was  a  mystery  to  Donald.  He  was 
convinced,  however,  that  Valbort  and  Gross  had  acted  by  their  leader's 
orders,  for  he  remembered  now  that  Baranok's  manner  had  been  furtive  and 
embarrassed  when  he  spoke  to  him  that  morning — that  he  kept  his  eyes 
constantly  averted. 

**  At  all  events  the  oath  he  made  me  take  holds  good  no  longer,"  thought 
Donald.  **  I  suppose  he  was  afraid  to  trust  me  and  concluded  to  make  sure 
by  putting  me  out  of  the  way.  You'll  repent  this  step,  Mr.  Feodor  Baranok 
see  if  you  don't.  I'll  make  it  my  object  to  rescue  that  young  Russian  girl  if  I 
have  to  lead  the  Cossacks  to  the  cavern  myself.  I  can  do  it,  too,  without 
any  danger  of  missing  the  way. 

'*  And  out  of  this  affair  will  come  my  own  safety,  for  if  I  can  see  General 
Tichimiroff  I  can  easily  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  my  story,  and  I  shall 
be  set  free.  It  was  a  fortunate  thing,  after  all,  that  Valbort  and  his  companions 
captured  me  from  the  Cossacks.  Had  they  not  done  so  I  should  be  well 
on  towards  the  mines  of  Kara  by  this  time,  and  without  a  gleam  of  hope  for 
the  future.*' 

These  reflections  cheered  Donald's  heart,  and  he  did  not  mind  the  cold 
or  the  pain  in  his  head  as  he  tramped  on  through  the  falling  snow. 

When  he  had  gone  a  mile  or  more  along  the  ridge  and  the  path  taken  by 
the  convicts  was  still  plain  ahead  of  him,  he  concluded,  for  precaution's  sake, 
to  make  his  way  into  the  vallfey  on  the  right,  where  he  could  pursue  the 
same  direction  as  the  others,  and  yet  run  no  risk  of  encountering  them. 

He  did  not  wish  to  lose  track  of  the  convicts  entirely,  for  he  was 
convinced  that  they  had  some  evil  plan  in  view,  and  he  was  resolved 4o  thwart 
this  plan  if  possible. 

He  reached  the  valley  with  some  difficulty,  for  the  mountain  side  was 
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steep  and  slippery  with  snow,    and   pushed  on   rapidly   to  make   up   for 
lost  time. 

His  strength  was  beginning  to  fail  him,  and  the  bitter  cold  was  numbing 
his  limbs,  but  he  struggled  on  heroically  through  the  deep  snow,  knowing 
that  if  he  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  rest  he  would  never  rise  again. 

At  last,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  in  despair,  he  forced  a 
way  through  a  dense  thicket  of  young  pine  trees  and  stumbled  out  on  what  he 
at  first  thought  was  a  bit  of  clearing. 

Then  his  eyes  fell  on  a  high,  smooth  pole  by  his  side,  and  when  he 
glanced  up  and  saw  dimly  the  wires  that  were  strung  to  its  top  he  uttered 
a  cry  of  joy.     He  was  on  the  great  Siberian  post  road. 

His  first  intention  was  to  turn  eastward  and  find  out  what  had  become  of 
the  convicts,  but  seeing  a  dim  light  shining  through  the  snow  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  he  ran  toward  it  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  light  came  from  a  small  log  building  by  the  roadside,  which  Donald 
recognized  as  a  telegraph  office.  He  did  not  stop  to  look  in  it,  but  pushed 
on  for  a  few  yards,  and  was  surprised  to  find  himself  before  the  very  post 
station  from  which  he  had  been  carried  off  a  week  before. 

No  sign  of  life  was  visible, -either  in  the  station  house  itself  or  in  the  few 
surrounding  buildings. 

Donald  stood  irresolute  for  a  moment,  and  then  turned  back  toward  the 
telegraph  office,  resolved  to  enter  boldly  and  tell  his  story  to  whomsoever 
he  found  there. 

As  he  waded  up  to  the  door  through  the  drifted  snow,  he  was  startled  to 
see  four  or  five  dim  figures  coming  along  the  road  from  the  eastward. 

Donald  had  little  doubt  that  these  were  some  of  the  convicts,  and  he 
divined  instantly  that  his  escape  from  death  had  been,  in  some  way,  discov- 
ered and  that  the  men  were  after  him. 

A  little  reflection  would  have  shown  him  the  improbability  of  this  theory, 
but  he  had  no  time  for  thought  just  then.  In  deadly  fear  he  darted  around 
the  side  of  the  building  to  the  rear  wall,  which  stood  close  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  forest. 

He  was  about  to  plunge  in  among  the  trees  when  he  observed  a  shuttered 
window  high  up  on  the  wall,  and  just  beneath  it  a  huge,  irregular  shaped 
rock,  which  towered  almost  to  the  sill. 

This  gave  him  an  idea.  The  house  would  be  the  safest  place  for  him  if 
he  could  get  inside,  while  if  besought  to  escape  through  the  forest,  he  would 
almost  certainly  perish  from  the  cold. 

In  a  trice  he  was  on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  and  a  quick,  noiseless  pull 
drew  the  shutter  back  on  its  hinges,  revealing  a  dark  interior. 

Donald  did  not  hesitate  for  an  instant.  He  threw  his  legs  quietly  over 
the  sill,  and  discovered  that  he  was  standing  an  a  board  floor  covered,  with 
straw — no  doubt  the  sleeping  loft  of  the  telegraph  operator. 

After  listening  for  a  moment  without  hearing  the  least  sound,  he  plucked 
up  confidence  and  drew  the  shutter  in  place. 

**  If  any  one  is  sleeping  up  here  I  shall  get  myself  into  a  nice  fix,'*  he 
muttered,  and  the  thought  vsent  a  chill  through  him. 
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He  dropped  to  his  hands  and  knees  and  crept  noiselessly  over  the  floor. 
As  he  paused  again  to  listen  he  caught  a  faint  noise  from  the  room  below, 
and  at  the  same  instant  discovered  a  yellow  line  of  light  just  ahead  of  him. 

The  former  convinced  Donald  that  the  occupant  of  the  house  was  on  the 
lower  floor,  and  the  latter  indicated  the  existence  of  a  trap  door.  Crawling 
a  few  feet  he  reached  the  streak  of  light  and  found  his  supposition  to  be 
correct. 

Feeling  about  with  his  hand  he  touched  an  iron  ring,  and  with  a  soft 
pull  he  lifted  the  trap  half  a  foot  on  its  hinges,  and  propped  it  up  with  his 
heavy  fur  cap. 

Through  this  opening  he  had  a  clear  view  of  the  room  below — and  a 
very  snug  little  apartment  it  was.  A  cheerful  wood  fire  was  blazing  on  the 
hearth,  and  near  by  sat  a  bearded  Russian  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 

He  was  smoking  a  short  pipe  and  beguiling  his  loneliness  by  sorting  a 
pack  of  cards  on  his  knee.  On  a  chair  beside  him  rested  a  bottle,  a  dirty 
glass,  a  package  of  tobacco  and  a  lighted  candle ;  across  the  room  was  the 
table  containing  the  telegragh  instruments. 

As  Donald  peered  down  on  this  scene,  wondering  how  he  could  best  make 
his  presence  known,  the  outer  door  was  suddenly  flung  open,  and  the  con- 
victs Valbort  and  Gross  entered,  followed  by  two  of  their  companions. 

The  telegraph  operator  sprang  to  his  feet  in  amazement,  but  before  he 
could  open  his  lips  three  rifles  were  trained  on  his  breast. 

**If  you  make  any  noise  you  are  a  dead  man,*'  said  Valbort  sternly. 
**  Do  as  I  tell  you  and  you  will  not  be  harmed.'* 

The  operator  was  a  plucky  fellow,  but  seeing  that  he  was  cornered  -be 
accepted  the  situation  as  gracefully  as  possible. 

*'  You  are  a  set  of  daring  scoundrels,'*  he  said  quietly.  "What  do  you 
want  with  me?  '* 

Valbort  pointed  his  one  arm  at  the  telegraph  instrument. 

**Sit  down  there,"  he  said  gruffly,  **and  prepare  to  send  the  message 
that  I  am  going  to  dictate." 

The  words  were  accompanied  by  such  a  terrible  glance  that  the  man 
obeyed  instantly,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  t^ble. 

**  I  know  all  about  telegraphy,"  continued  Valbort,  **  so  that  you  can't 
deceive  me.  If  you  attempt  to  do  so  I  will  kill  you  instantly.  Are  you 
ready  ?  Go  ahead  -then.  Call  up  the  operator  at  the  nearest  station  to  the 
eastward — the  one  that  lies  just  beyond  the  bridge  over  the  Angara." 

The  man  hesitated  for  a  second,  but  it  was  either  obey  or  lose  his  life,  so 
he  tapped  the  knob  with  a  trembling  finger. 

A  brief  interval  of  silence  ensued.  Donald  riveted  his  eyes  on  the  scene, 
waiting  with  breathless  suspense  for  what  was  to  follow. 

Click  !  click  !  The  answering  signal  came  back,  and  the  operator  turned 
questioningly  to  Valbort. 

*'  Telegraph  as  follows,"  said  the  latter,  bending  low  over  the  table  : 

*'  TTie  post  house  at  Tolnar  has  just  been  attacked  by  a  force  of  armed 
robbers.  They  are  fnlling  the  Cossacks  and  plundering  the  stores.  Send  all  the 
help  possible.     Answer  before  the  wires  are  cut,'' 
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The  operator  ticked  o£E  this  message  with  trembling  hands  and  a  face 
that  was  as  pale  as  ashes  and  dark  with  perspiration  ;  and  all  the  while  Val- 
bort  stood  over  him,  repeating  the  words  and  listening  keenly  to  every  sound 
of  the  instrument. 

He  evidently  spoke  the  truth  when  he  said  he  was  familiar  with  teleg- 
raphy, for  the  quiet  smile  on  his  face  showed  that  the  message  had  been  sent 
to  his  satisfaction. 

Turning  to  his  companions  he  made  a  quick  signal,  and  Gross  and  one  of 
the  others  left  the  room  instantlv. 


Chapter  XXI. — A  Tkrribi^  Rack. 

In  a  short  time  the  door  opened  and  Gross  entered — alone.  He  nodded 
quickly  to  Valbort,  and  the  latter,  catching  at  that  moment  the  click  of  the 
instrument,  turned  to  his  prisoner  and  said  harshly:  '*Take  down  that 
message — quick  !     Put  it  on  paper." 

The  operator  obeyed,  writing  and  listening  by  turns,  and  as  he  scribbled 
down  the  words  with  a  pencil  he  trembled  violently  from  head  to  foot. 

Valbort  snatched  the  paper  from  the  fellow's  hands  and  read  aloud  to  his 
companions  the  reply  just  received  from  the  post  station  on  the  Angara  : 

* '  The  government  transport  of  gold  happened  to  be  here  tonight  and  the 
Cossacks  in  charge  of  it  are  just  starting  for  Tolnar.  * ' 

The  faces  of  the  convicts  expressed  the  delight  they  felt  on  hearing 
these  words. 

**  Good  !  "  muttered  Valbort.  *'  Communication  is  severed  between  here 
and  Tolnar,  isit?*' 

**  Yes,''  replied  Gross  ;  **  we  cut  the  wires  all  right." 

"Then  bind  this  felUow,"  ordered  Valbort.  **Be  quick  about  it," 
and  as  his  companions  hurriedly  overpowered  the  operator  and  tied  and 
gagged  him,  he  picked  up  an  ax  from  the  floor  and-^demolished  the  telegraph 
instruments  on  the  table. 

Then,  without  even  glancing  at  the  rude  ladder  that  led  to  the  loft,  the 
three  desperate  scoundrels  dropped  the  operator  in  a  corner  of  the  room  and 
hurried  away,  closing  the  door  behind  them. 

The  candle  was  left  burning  on  the  chair. 

For  a  while  Donald  was  afraid  to  venture  down,  knowing  that  his  life 
would  not  be  worth  a  moment's  purchase  if  Valbort  returned  and  found  him 
there.  But  when  five  minutes  had  gone  by,  and  all  continued  quiet,  he  took 
heart  and  made  his  way  slowly  down  the  ladder  and  over  to  where  the  help- 
less operator  lay. 

The  latter  rolled  his  eyes  in  alarm  at  sight  of  this  new  visitor,  but  he 
was  quickly  reassured  when  Donald  cut  his  bonds  and  took  the  gag  from  his 
mouth. 

In  as  few  words  as  possible  Donald  accounted  for  his  presence  in  the 
house,  and  offered  to.  do  what  he  could  do  to  frustrate  the  plans  of  the 
scoundrels — though  what  these  plans  were  he  did  not  know. 

The  operator  was  at  first  unable  to  speak.     He  rolled  his  eyes  and  gasped 
II 
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for  breath,  and  finally  made  a  grab  at  the  bottle  of  vodka  on  the  chair  and 
swallowed  half  of  the  raw  spirit  at  a  gulp. 

Then  he  gasped  all  the  more  for  a  little  while,  and  finally  recovered 
sufficiently  to  walk  the  floor,  shedding  tears  and  wringing  his  hands. 

"^  I  am  a  lost  man  ! "  he  groaned.  ' '  A  lost  man  I  I  shall  lose  my 
position  and  be  imprisoned  besides.  I  could  not  help  it,  could  I  ?  It  was 
either  obey  or  lose  my  life.** 

''But  ii^  it  too  late  to  do  anything?  **  demanded  Donald.  "  What  is 
their  plan  ?    Can't  we  frustrate  it  in  any  way  ?  '* 

The  operator  turned  and  caught  him  fiercely  by  the  arm. 

*  *  They  are  going  to  carry  oflE  the  gold — the;  Czar's  gold,  you  understand  ? — 
and  we  are  powerless  to  prevent  them.  Don't  you  see  the  meaning  of  that 
message?  Tolnar  is  fifteen  miles  west  of  here,  and  the  station  where  the 
gold  transport  lies  is  two  miles  to  the  east — seventeen  miles  between  the 
two.  By  this  time  the  Cossacks  in  charge  of  the  gold  have  abandoned  it 
and  are  coming  this  way  bound  for  Tolnar '* 

**  Can't  we  intercept  them  and  send  them  back  ?  "  interrupted  Donald, 
making  a  rush  for  the  door. 

The  operator  caught  him  and  dragged  him  back. 

*'Do  you  want  to  die?*'  he  cried  huskily.  '' The  villains  are  outside 
yet.  They  will  remain  here  till  the  Cossacks  go  through — so  that  no  one 
may  interfere — and  then  they  will  hurry  back  to  join  their  confederates, 
who  are  no  doubt  attacking  the  post  station  on  the  Angara  by  this  time." 

Donald  turned  pale  to  think  that  Valbort  was  so  close  at  hand,  and  for  a 
moment  he  could  not  speak. 

*'  The  scoundrels  have  it  all  their  own  way,"  continued  his  companion. 
**  They  must  have  known  beforehand  that  the  transport  train  would  arrive 
at  the  Angara  this  evening,  and  they  were  perfectly  safe  in  venturing  here  to 
send  the  message,  for  not  a  soul  is  in  the  place  except  the  starosta  and  a 
couple  of  peasants.  All  the  Cossacks  are  out  scouring  the  country  under 
General  Tichimiroff*s  orders,  and  it  is  uncertain  when  they  will  return. 
The  wires  are  cut  between  here  and  Tolnar — and  probably  to  the  eastward 
as  well,"  he  added,  with  a  rueful  glance  at  the  broken  instruments. 

**IyOok  here,"  cried  Donald  suddenly,  **  I  have  a  plan.  I  don't  believe 
these  fellows  are  watching  this  place  at  all — they  are  probably  up  at  the  post 
station — so  what  is  to  hinder  us  from  slipping  out  of  that  upper  window  and 
getting  to  the  post  road  in  time  to  meet  the  Cossacks  ?  We  must  hurry, 
though,  for  they  are  due  by  this  time  if  the  Angara  is  only  two  miles 
away." 

The  Russian  fairly  jumped  at  this  suggestion. 

**  It  is  worth  trying,"  he  exclaimed,  and  snatching  a  rifle  from  its  hooks 
over  the  fireplace  he  sprang  up  the  ladder  with  Donald  at  his  heels, 
and  a  moment  later  both  were  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  behind 
the  house. 

They  crept  noiselessly  among  the  trees  for  a  few  yards,  and  then  struck 
boldly  out  to  the  post  road,  overjoyed  at  the  success  which  had  so  far 
attended  their  efforts. 
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It  was  snowing  faster  than  ever,  and  without  a  thought  of  danger  they 
dashed  off  on  a  run. 

But  sharp  eyes  were  prying  about  the  telegraph  office  all  the  time  that 
these  things  were  taking  place,  and  as  the  fugitives  sped  on  through  the 
deepening  snow,  momentarily  expecting  to  hear  the  tramp  of  troops  in  front, 
a  very  different  sound  fell  on  their  ears  from  the  rear — ^a  hoarse  command 
to  stop. 

*'  Faster  !     Faster  !  "  panted  Donald.     **  We  can  outdistance  them." 

**  The  race  can't  last  long,''  gasped  the  operator,  in  reply,  and  then  they 
plunged  on  side  by  side,  every  muscle  strained  and  every  nerve  on  the  alert. 

But  the  pursuers  were  coming  on  behind  with  great  strides,  and  sud- 
denly a  sharp  report  rang  out  and  a  red  flash  lit  up  the  darkness. 

Crack  !  Crack  !  Two  more  shots  were  fired,  and  this  time  Donald's 
companion  uttered  a  sharp  cry  and  plunged  headlong  in  the  snow. 

Donald  stopped  and  leaned  over  him. 

**  Where  are  you  hit  ?"  he  whispered  hoarsely.  **  Give  me  your  rifle, 
quick  !  .  I  won't  desert  you." 

But  the  poor  Russian  neither  moved  nor  spoke.  Donald  tried  to  lift  him 
up,  but  he  slipped  limply  out  of  his  grasp  back  into  the  snow. 

Crack  !  Another  bullet  whistled  overhead  and  brought  to  Donald  a  stern 
sense  of  his  responsibility. 

His  duty  was  to  the  living,  not  the  dead;  and  picking  up  the  poor 
operator's  rifle  he  dashed  off  again,  with  tears  of  sympathy  rolling  down  his 
cheeks,  and  in  his  heart  a  tigerish  hatred  of  the  men  who  had  done  this 
cruel  murder. 

Twice  he  turned  and  fired  back  into  the  darkness,  hoping  thus  to  scare 
off  his  pursuers,  but  he  gained  only  a  temporary  advantage,  and  glancing 
over  his  shoulder  as  he  ran  he  saw  three  dim  figures  slowly  overhaul- 
ing him. 

He  thought  at  times  that  he  must  give  up  the  struggle  and  drop,  for  the 
snow  had  drifted  in  the  road  and  beat  furiously  on  his  face,  but  the  hopes 
of  thwarting  the  convicts  at  the  very  moment  of  their  greatest  success  gave 
him  superhuman  strength,  and  he  plunged  on,  staggering  from  side  to  side 
to  dodge  the  bullets  that  whistled  at  intervals  by  his  ears. 

Well  might  Valbort  and  his  companions  strive  their  best  to  overtake  the 
fleeing  figure  in  front  of  them,  for  they  knew  clearly  what  it  meant  if  they 
failed,  but  shots  proved  futile,  and  in  spite  of  their  fleet  footedness  they 
gained  but  slowly  on  the  fugitive. 

Sooner  or  later  they  must  overtake  him,  provided Ah  !  it  is  too 

late  !  Hark  !  A  dull,  muffled  s^und  echoes  through  the  night,  is  borne 
swiftly  on  the  wind.  It  comes  nearer  and  grows  louder  until  its  origin  is 
beyond  doubt. 

The  air  is  shaking  now  with  the  thunderous  pounding  of  hoofs,  and 
rushing  like  a  whirlwind  through  the  falling  snow  come  a  squad  of  Cossacks, 
urging  their  wiry  little  horses  to  their  top  speed. 

Dimly  Donald  sees  their  approach  and  realizes  that  he  is  saved. 

**  Stop  !  stop  !  "  he  cries,  agd  as  he  reels  blindly  into  their  very  path,  and 
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yells  hoarsely,  and  waves  his  arms,  and  shoots  his  rifle  in  the  air,  the  fiery 
horses  are  reined  back  on  their  haunches  and  stop  within  a  foot  or  two  of 
the  madly  gesticulating  figure. 

Breathlessly  Donald  tells  his  story,  and  there  are  many  exclamations  of 
anger  and  surprise,  but  no  word  of  doubt. 

Valbort  and  his  companions  have  shrunk  off  into  the  forest,  where  pursuit 
is  useless,  so  the  Cossacks  wheel  around,  Donald  mounted  behind  the  leader, 
and  go  pounding  back  through  the  snowy  night — back  at  terrific  speed  to 
the  little  post  station  by  the  Angara  to  rescue  the  Czar's  convoy  of  gold 
from  the  threatening  peril. 


Chapter  XXn. — ^A  Weli.  Conducted  Robbery. 

Captain  Andre  Dagbiar  reached  the  little  post  station  on  the  Angara 
with  his  transport  fVain  of  gold  early  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  which 
witnessed  Donald's  journey  down  the  river  and  his  subsequent  misadventures. 

It  was  a  lonely  and  desolate  spot,  but  in  view  of  the  threatened  severity 
of  the  snow  storm  which  was  then  raging,  Andre  was  compelled  to  remaiu 
here  until  the  wheels  could  be  taken  off  his  transport  wagons  and  runners 
substituted  in  their  stead,  and  as  night  came  on  before  this  operation  was 
finished  he  concluded  to  defer  his  start  until  the  following  morning. 

It  was  unwise  to  start  from  Irkutsk,  in  the  first  place,  with  wagons  ;  but 
at  that  time  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  heavy  snows,  and  moreover 
Colonel  Sudekin  would  not  permit  of  the  delay  necessary  to  make  the  change. 

He  was  in  haste  to  get  the  gold  past  the  dangerous  part  of  the  road. 

Captain  Dagmar  was  chatting  with  the  starosta  when  the  telegraph 
operator  rushed  in  with  the  startling  news  that  robbers  had  attacked  the  post 
station  at  Tolnar  and  that  the  defenders  were  in  urgent  need  of  help. 

Andre  lost  no  time  in  hesitation  or  in  debating  with  himself  what  his 
duty  was  under  the  circumstances.  The  gold  was  not  in  peril  (so  he 
reasoned),  but  Tolnar  was,  and  he  must  give  the  beleaguered  station  what 
help  he  could. 

His  escort  consisted  of  fourteen  Cossacks — including  the  drivers  of  the 
four  wagons — and  thete  happened  to  be  three  Cossacks  and  an  officer  at  the 
station. 

The  former  hurried  into  the  post  house  on  the  heels  of  the  operator,  and 
breathlessl)'  demanded  what  was  to  be  done. 

"Take  your  own  three  men,"  cried  Andre,  *'and  ten  of  my  Cossacks 
and  ride  to  Tolnar  as  fast  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  danger  is  over  send 
my  men  back,  for  I  must  leave  here  in  the  morning,  and. I  can't  start  with- 
out them." 

The  operator  flashed  back  the  tidings  of  aid — little  dreaming  of  its  real 
destination — and  after  a  vexatious  delay,  caused  by  rousing  the  Cossacks 
from  sleep,  the  rescue  party  mounted  in  haste  and  galloped  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Tolnar,  fourteen  strong. 

Andre  followed  them  to  the  gates  of  the  courtyard,  and  watched  them 
speed  across  the  Angara  bridge  and  disappear  in  the  night. 
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As  he  turned  back  into  the  yard,  wheYe  the  four  heavily  laden  sledges 
stood  in  a  row,  he  was  conscious  of  a  vague  feeling  of  uneasiness-*-a  pre- 
monition of  coming  perU  which  he  tried  vainly  to  shake  oflF.  There  in  front 
of  him  lay  treasure  to  the  amount  of  2,000,000  rubles,  and  the  only 
defenders  that  could  be  counted  on  at  the  present  time  were  himself,  the 
telegraph  operator,  the  siarosta  and  four  Cossacks,  the  latter  of  whom  were 
then  sleeping  in  the  sledges. 

**  I  have  done  the  best  I  could,'*  thought  Andre.  *'  I  would  have  been 
severely  censured  had  I  refused  to  send  aid  to  Tolnar.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  anything  happens  to  the  gold  my  hopes  for  the  future  are  blasted,  and  I 
will  be  sent  back  to  Irkutsk  in  disgrace." 

The  siarosta  coming  by  at  this  moment,  Andre  inquired  if  the  gates  could 
not  be  more  securely  fastened,  calling  attention  to  the  frail  bar  that  held 
them  together. 

"Yes,  your  honor,"  was  the^reply.  **We  can  prop  some  heavy  logs 
against  them,  and  there  are  some  old  sledges  in  the  stable  that  will  help." 

"Get  them  at  once,"  commanded  Andre.  **I  shall  not  feel  easy  until 
everything  is  secure  and " 

Crash  !  crash  !  crash  !  A  terrific  pounding  began  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
gates,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  stockade  trembled  under  the  heavy  blows. 

A  hoarse  shout  from  Andre  roused  the  sleeping  Cossacks,  and  the  brave 
fellows  came  tumbling  out  of  the  sledges,  rifles  in  hand. 

The  siarosta  made  a  break  for  the  post  house,  yelling  with  fright,  and 
collided  so  violently  with  the  telegraph  operator,  who  was  coming  out,  that 
both  measured  their  length  in  the  snow. 

Crash  !  Crash  !  The  pounding  went  on  unceasingly,  and  as  the  frail 
bar  split  in  twain  and  fell  to  the  ground,  the  gates  flew  open  and  the  convicts 
burst  into  the  yard  a  dozen  strong. 

^ang  !  bang  !  bang  !  bang  !  bang  !  Rifles  cracked,  and  the  air  rang  with 
hoarse  shouts  and  groans  of  pain. 

Down  went  two  brave  Cossacks  never  to  rise  again,  and  down  went  three 
convicts  headlong  in  the  snow.  They  were  receiving  more  than  they 
bargained  for,  but  they  were  desperate  fellows,  and  on  they  came  with  a  rush. 

Andre  was  armed  only  with  a  revolver,  and  when  he  had  emptied  its 
chambers  in  rapid  succession,  he  sprang  back  to  the  nearest  sledge  where  he 
knew  he  would  find  rifles  and  ammunition. 

At  that  moment  the  convicts  gained  the  intervening  ground  with  a  mad 
rush  that  swept  the  opposing  Cossacks  aside  and  trampled  them  under  foot, 
and  an  instant  later  the  sledges  were  surrounded. 

As  Andre  appeared  at  the  rear  end  of  the  nearest  one,  rifle  in  hand,  two 
rufiians  sprang  in  from  the  front,  and  the  brave  young  captain  was  stricken 
down  by  a  blow  from  a  dubbed  rifle. 

He  dropped  heavily  beside  the  chests  of  gold  and  lay  there  unnoticed. 

The  convicts  were  now  in  indisputable  possession,  and  they  lost  no  time 
in  carrying  out  their  formulated  plan. 

The  horses  were  brought  quickly  from  the  stable  and  harnessed  to  the 
sledges.     The  dead  and  wounded  were  picked  up  and  thrown  in  wuth  the 
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chests  of  gold,  and  then,  mounting  to  the  seats,  the  convicts  drove  rapidly 
out  through  the  broken  gateway. 

There  was  none  to  hinder,  for  the  starosla  was  hidden  in  the  post  house, 
and  the  operator  had  fled  to  the  telegraph  office,  only  to  find  all  communi- 
cation to  the  westward  cut  off. 

As  the  sledges  turned  into  the  road  a  distant  trampling  of  hoofs  was 
heard,  and  a  sentry,  who  had  been  posted  near  the  bridge,  ran  up,  crying 
breathlessly:  *'  The  Cossacks  !     The  Cossacks  !     They  are  coming  back  ! " 

Strange  to  say,  the  clever  scoundrels  had  provided  even  for  this  emerg- 
ency. 

The  rear  sledge  was  instantly  overturned  across  the  road — ^which  was 
very  narrow  at  this  point — and  a  short  gap  was  filled  up  with  the  chests  of 
gold.  Then  the  remaining  three  sledges,  each  with  a  single  man  in  charge, 
were  driven  away  at  furious  speed  to  the  eastward,  bearing  with  them 
Andre's  unconscious  bodj%  while  the  other  six  convicts  looked  hurriedly  to 
their  amis  and  ran  in  the  opposite  direction  toward  the  narrow  bridge  that 
spanned  the  Angara. 

Baranok  had  planned  this  daring  deed  long  beforehand  in  such  a  manner 
as  .to  preclude  the  possibility  of  failure,  and  his  men  had  executed  their 
instructions  well. 

^^  ^^b  ^T*  ^^^  ^^^  ^^* 

The  ride  back  was  a  brief  and  exciting  one  to  Donald  Chumleigh.  He 
held  tight  to  his  companion  with  both  hands  to  avoid  falling  off,  and  bowed 
his  head  behind  the  Cossack's  broad  back  to  escape  the  severity  of  the  wind 
and  the  driving  snow. 

Never  was  the  speed  of  these  tough  little  ponies  tested  more  thorouglily 
than  now,  and  so  swiftly  did  the  road  vanish  under  their  hoofs  that  in 
alnio«>t  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  the  mile  and  a  half  was  covered,  and 
peering  sideways  Donald  saw  ahead  of  him  a  gap  in  the  dark  forest  that 
skirted  the  post  road. 

A  moment  later  the  Angara  bridge  loomed  out  of  the  shadows,  and  as 
the  Cossacks  swept  up  to  the  entrance  a  rifle  volley  was  fired  from  the  other 
end  and  down  went  the  leader's  horse  with  a  bullet  in  its  brain. 

Donald  and  the  officer  came  headlong  to  the  ground,  but  the  soft  snow 
prevented  injury,  and  they  rose  to  their  feet  just  as  a  second  volley  was  fired. 

Tiie  Cossacks  blazed  away  in  return,  but  the  convicts  were  snugly 
ensconced  behind  the  parapets  of  the  bridge,  and  they  instantly  let  fly  a 
third  volley,  which  brought  down  one  of  the  Cossacks  and  slightly  wounded 
another. 

The  troops  fell  back  to  a  safe  distance,  dismounted,  and  left  a  man  in 
charge  of  the  horses,  and  then  valiantly  charged  the  bridge,  only  to  find 
that  the  enemy  had  vanished. 

But  the  convicts  had  not  fled  far,  and  waen  the  Cosssacks  returned  for 
their  horses  and  clattered  furiously  over  the  bridge  and  up  to  the  post  house 
they  were  met  by  a  severe  fire  from  behind  the  barricade  that  brought  down 
three  of  their  number. 

Donald  had  been  left  behind  to  come  up  on  foot,  and  when  he  reached 
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the  spot  the  scene  was  as  warlike  as  one  could  wish  to  see.     Both  parties 
were  firing  without  cessation  and  the  air  was  thick  with  powder  smoke. 

Meanwhile  the  frightened  telegraph  operator  was  working  the  wires  with 
feverish  energy,  flashing  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  fray  to  Irkutsk  and 
to  the  intermediate  stations — the  nearest  of  which,  however,  was  twenty 
miles  distant. 

Knowing  this  the  convicts  had  not  meddled  with  the  wires  to  the 
eastward. 

For  full  half  an  hour  the  Cossacks  were  held  at  bay  before  that  slight 
barricade,  and  just  when  they  were  preparing  to  blow  it  up  with  powder,  the 
foe  suddenly  melted  away  into  the  thick  forest,  and  a  deadly  stillness  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crack  of  rifles. 

Eager  hands  tore  down  the  heap  of  chests,  and  through  the  narrow  gap 
the  Cossacks  rode  one  by  one  and  dashed  away  in  pursuit  of  the  stolen 
sledges,  hoping  to  find  their  progress  plainly  marked  in  the  snow. 

Donald  was  now  quite  alone  and  forgotten.  Two  dead  bodies  lay  near 
him,  and  a  wounded  Cossack  had  just  been  dragged  into  the  courtyard. 

More  than  one  saddle  had  been  emptied,  and,  as  a  riderless  horse  trotted 
by  Donald  dexterously  caught  it,  and  picking  up  a  rifle  that  lay  near,  swung 
himself  to  the  saddle  with  the  intention  of  following  the  Cossacks. 

At  that  instant  the  operator  and  the  starosta  appeared  on  the  scene,  both 
brave  enough  now  that  the  danger  was  over  ;  and  seeing*  Donald  in  his 
unmilitary  attire  they  took  him  for  one  of  the  convicts,  and  with  a  daring 
that  surprised  themselves  they  blazed  away  at  the  supposed  enemy — the  one 
with  a  pistol,  the  other  with  an  old  musket. 

By  pure  chance  one  of  the  bullets  grazed  the  horse  in  a  tender  part,  and 
off  he  went  like  a  hurricane  through  the  gap  in  the  barricade  and  across 
the  post  road  and  then  into  the  dark  forest  on  the  left,  racing  madly  on  and 
on  with  his  rider  clinging  to  his  back. 

It  was  little  short  of  a  miracle  that  the  brute  did  not  collide  with  the 
trees  or  rocks,  for  the  path  taken  was  plentifully  strewn  with  both,  but  he 
made  clear  headway  for  fully  a  mile  in  spite  of  Donald's  efforts  to  check 
him,  and  finally  slackened  speed  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  descent. 

*'  I'm  in  a  pretty  fix  !  "  muttered  Donald.  **  How  will  I  ever  find  my 
way  back?  " 

As  he  l)rought  the  panting  horse  to  a  dead  stop  and  peered  anxiously 
into  the  surrounding  forest  a  succession  of  strange  sounds  fell  on  his  ear — a 
great  splashing,  the  neigh  of  a  frightened  horse,  a  couple  of  angry  curses, 
and  a  cry  for  help. 

Spurring  his  steed  in  the  direction  whence  this  strange  tumult  came, 
Donald  soon  found  himself  on  the  brink  of  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  and  was 
greatly  startled  by  the  scene  that  met  his  eyes. 


Chapter  XXIII. — A  Struggi^e  on  the  Water. 

That  the  convicts  had  arranged  beforehand  what  disposition  to  make  of 
the  stolen  gold  was  quite  evident  from  the  furious  and  yet  confident  manner 
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in  i/vhich  they  drove  the  sledges  away  from  the  post  station,  keeping  at  first 
to  the  road  and  finally  turning  northward  into  the  forest  between  two  gently 
sloping  hills — a  most  amazing  proceeding,  when  it  is  remembered  that  beyond 
the  post  road  no  beaten  track  existed  for  either  horse  or  sledge. 

But  these  daring  fellows  had  plainly  made  themselves  familiar  with  the 
neighborhood  by  frequent  visits,  for,  in  spite  of  the  blinding  snow  and  the 
thick  drifts  that  the  eddying  wind  had  tossed  up  here  and  there,  they 
lashed  the  horses  unsparingly,  and  the  maddened  animals — four  to  each 
sledge — plunged  onward  through  the  rock  strewn  bed  of  the  ravine,  their 
slight  track  speedily  covered  up  by  the  drifting  snow. 

The  excitement  of  this  reckless  ride  was  lost  on  Andre  Dagmar.  He  lay 
tightly  wedged  between  two  heavy  chests  of  gold  in  the  hindmost  sledge, 
oblivious  to  the  terrific  jolting  of  the  vehicle  as  it  bounded  over  the  rocks  or 
swept  through  thickets  of  stunted  bushes. 

The  drooping  branches  of  trees  presently  tore  off  the  stout  leather  top, 
framework  and  all,  and  as  the  snow  began  to  beat  freely  on  Andre's  uplifted 
face  he  returned  to  a  dim  sort  of  consciousness,  in  which  an  aching  head 
was  the  only  tangible  thing  that  his  mind  could  grasp. 

The  rest  he  saw  and  heard  through  a  dream — the  forest  over  head,  the 
falling  snow,  the  violent  pitching  of  the  sledge,  the  mad  plunging  of  the 
horses  and  the  hoarse  yelling  of  the  driver  as  he  cracked  his  whip. 

Andre  had  not  the  least  idea  where  he  was,  nor  for  that  matter  did  the 
convicts  know  he  was  there.  They  had  forgotten  him  from  the  moment 
that  he  fell  senseless  under  the  heavy  blow. 

The  creaking  and  groaning  of  the  sledge  increased  each  minute  until  it 
seemed  to  be  falling  to  p'eces  ;  then  the  violent  motion  subsided  and  a  dash 
of  icy  water  suddenly  spurted  over  Andre,  wetting  him  liberally  from  head 
to  foot  and  clearing  his  brain  as  if  by  magic. 

He  wiped  the  drops  from  his  face  and  sat  bolt  upright  between  the 
chests.  A  short  struggle  with  his  memory  recalled  the  attack  on  the  post 
station,  and  a  glance  at  his  surroundings  made  the  situation  clear. 

The  sledge  was  moving  slowly  across  a  wide  stream — evidently  a  ford, 
for  the  water  did  not  come  quite  to  the  sides,  and  the  sharp  click  of  hoofs  on 
the  stony  bottom  could  be  heard  distinctly. 

The  shore  that  Andre  faced  w^as  slowly  receding,  and  when  he  turned 
and  looked  in  the  other  direction  beyond  the  driver,  who  was  in  plain  view 
on  the  seat,  he  saw  the  dim  outline  of  the  opposite  bank  through  the  driving 
clouds  of  snow. 

A  brief  reflection  convinced  Andre  that  his  presence  on  the  sledge  was 
unknown,  and  he  breathed  more  freely. 

His  head  seemed  to  be  splitting  with  pain,  but  the  application  of  some 
snow  to  the  big  lump  produced  by  the  blow  eased  him  considerably,  and  he 
began  to  think  of  getting  out  of  his  unpleasant  situation. 

**  I  wonder  where  I  am,**  he  muttered,  under  his  breath.     '*  Some  placft-^^  ^ 
on  the  Angara  river  probably.     Hello  !     What's  that  ?  "  i 

Above  the  whistling  of  the  wind  he  heard  the  dull  rattle  of  musketry, 
now  in  brisk  and  rapid  volleys,  now  a  succession  of  single  reports. 
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The  sounds  cheered  bis  spirits,  and  he  read  in  them  a  meaning  favorable 
to  himself. 

*'This  is  the  only  sledge  that  succeeded  in  getting  away  from  the 
station/'  he  reflected.  '*  My  men  must  have  heard  the  noise  of  the  attack 
and  turned  back  in  time  to  intercept  the  scoundrels,  -and  now  they  are 
having  a  lively  struggle.  The  first  thing  is  to  get  possession  of  this  load  of 
gold.  It  will  be  fatal  to  me  if  I  lose  the  contents  of  even  one  sledge.  As 
for  the  other  three,  they  are  no  doubt  safe  enough.'* 

This  supposition  was  a  natural  one,  for  as  far  as  Andre  could  see  through 
the  falling  snow,  no  other  sledges  or  horses  or  men  were  visible — only  the 
black  surface  of  the  river,  dotted  with  cakes  of  drift  ice. 

He  concluded  to  wait  until  the  opposite  shore  was  reached  and  then 
overpower  the  driver. 

With  a  view  to  this  object  he  felt  around  him  for  a  weapon,  and  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  strike  his  arm  against  one  of  the  chests — a  mishap  that 
precluded  him  from  carrying  out  his  plan  and  forced  him  to  immediate 
action,  for  the  convict  who  was  driving  heard  the  slight  noise  and  quickly 
turned  his  head. 

Andre  was  watching  him  at  the  time,  and  for  a  brief  second  their 
eyes  met. 

The  convict  uttered  a  hoarse  cry  of  alarm  and  reached  one  hand  for  his 
rifle  under  the  seat,  but  that  instant  Andre  flung  himself  forward,  and 
catching  the  fellow  by  the  throat,  pulled  him  heavily  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sledge. 

But  his  advantage  was  short  lived.  The  convict  was  muscular  and 
desperate,  and  quickly  broke  from  Andre's  grasp,  and  then  ensued  a  fierce 
and  bitter  struggle. 

The  combatants  rolled  over  and  over  in  the  narrow  space,  at  first  fighting 
for  a  grip  on  each  other's  throat,  which  was  frequently  gained  only  to  be  torn 
loose  the  next  second. 

Failing  in  this  they  came  to  blows,  and  battered  each  other. 

Andre  was  careful  to  waste  no  breath,  but  the  convict  alternately  swore 
and  shouted  for  help  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  an  appeal  that  brought  no 
response,  though  it  reached  the  ears  foi:  whom  it  was  intended. 

They  answered  it,  too,  but  the  sound  of  their  voices  was  carried  far 
astray  on  the  whistling  wind  and  was  lost. 

Meanwhile  the  horses,  left  to  themselves,  fell  into  confusion  and  panic, 
floundered  helplessly  about  for  a  little  while,  and  then  headed  down  stream. 
The  fording  was  but  a  narrow  one,  and  in  an  instant  the  terrified  animals 
were  swimming  for  life  in  the  icy  waters,  and  the  sledge  was  lurching 
dizzily  from  side  to  side  as  the  rapid  current  bore  it  away. 

As  the  water  surged  up  through  the  bottom  boards  Andre  and  his  antag- 
onist sprang  to  their  feet,  forgetting  their  enmity  in  this  new  peril. 

Deeper  and  deeper  sank  the  sledge  until  the  heavy  chests  were  half 
submerged,  and  the  water  was  almost  over  the  sideboards.  Two  of  the 
horses  were  drifting  with  the  current,  perfectly  motionless,  and  the  other 
pair  were  fast  drowning. 
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As  Andre  glanced  hopelessly  at  the  swirling  waters  around  him,  the 
convict,  seeing  his  chance,  sprang  at  him  with  a  snarl  of  rage,  and  hoth  fell 
heavily  against  the  side  of  the  sledge.  At  the  same  instant  the  two  heavy 
chests  of  gold  slid  forward,  and  the  combined  weight  tipped  the  sledge 
clear  over. 

Andre  retained  his  presence  of  mind  as  he  went  under  water,  and  by 
vigorous  strokes  quickly  came  to  the  surface. 

His  clothing  must  speedily  have  dragged  him  down  again  had  not  the 
sledge  floated  by  him  bottom  up,  and  so  close  that  he  was  able  to  grasp  the 
runner.     He  clung  to  it  with  might  and  main,  calling  loudly  for  help. 

The  convict  was  at  first  not  to  be  seen,  but  presently  his  head  appeared 
some  yards  away,  and  then  his  hands,  feebly  beating  the  water. 

But  he  was  past  all  help,  and  as  the  waves  choked  his  maledictions  and 
frantic  yells,  he  sank  never  to  rise,  and  the  ripples  widened  until  they 
reached  the  drifting  sledge. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  Donald  Chumleigh,  attracted^by  the  outcry, 
forced  his  horse  to  the  bank  of  the  river. 

He  could  see  the  sledge  plainly  and  the  figures  clinging  to  it,  and  with- 
out an  instant's  delay  he  forced  his  unwilling  steed  into  the  water,  resolved 
to  save  the  man,  be  he  friend  or  foe. 

To  tell  the  truth,  Donald  did  not  think  this  would  be  hard  to  do,  for  the 
sledge  was  considerably  nearer  to  his  side  of  the  river,  and,  moreover,  he 
had  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  the  ability  of  his  horse  to  reach  the  spot  and 
return  with  a  double  burden. 

At  first  the  animal  behaved  well  and  swam  out  with  his  rider  until  the 
sledge  was  so  close  that  Donald  leaned  out  of  the  saddle  to  help  Andre  to 
mount  behind  him. 

But  just  at  this  critical  time  the  horse  showed  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  a 
cake  of  drift  ice  happening  to  strike  him  on  the  flank  pretty  forcibly,  he 
went  clear  under  water,  and  Donald  only  saved  himself  by  leaping  forward 
and  grasping  the  end  of  the  sledge  as  it  floated  by  him. 

He  pulled  himself  out  on  the  bottom,  and  then  helped  Andre  to  a  safer 
place,  for  the  latter  was  still  holding  to  the  runner  with  his  body  submerged 
to  the  neck. 

Donald's  horse  had  meanwhile  recovered  strength  enough  to  swim 
vigorously  toward  the  shore,  and  had  every  prospect  of  reaching  there  in 
safety. 

The  sledge  drifted  rapidly  on  with  the  four  drowned  horses  entangled  in 
the  harness,  and  the  two  castaways  looked  ruefully  at  each  other  as  they 
contemplated  their  probable  fate. 

The  snow  was  falling  more  thickly  than  ever  and  the  air  was  bitterly 
cold.     In  their  wet  clothes  they  must  soon  freeze  to  death. 

Donald  was  surprised  to  find  his  companion  a  Russian  oflScer,  but  he. did 
not  recognize  him  as  the  man  he  saved  from  Lavroff's  knife  outside  the 
Tomsk  prison,  nor  did  Andre  suspect  that  they  had  met  before. 

The  latter  briefly  related  the  story  of  his  adventures  and  warmly  thanked 
Donald  for  his  brave  though  futile  deed. 
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Donald  replied  as  briefly,  merely  explaining  to  Andre  that  jie  had  been 
assisting  the  Cossacks  that  night.  Under  the  circumstances  he  was  not 
disposed  to  make  a  confidant  of  his  companion. 

It  was  difficult  to  talk  at  all,  for  both  were  numb  with  cold,  and  as  the 
sledge  drifted  on  through  the  night  their  sufferings  grew  more  severe. 

Presently  the  bridge  hove  in  sight,  and  as  they  passed  under  its  dark 
shadow  they  shouted  for  help  as  loudly  as  they  could. 

But  their  voices  were  pitifully  weak  and  could  hardly  have  reached  the 
post  station.  The  sledge  drifted  on  to  the  wider  and  swifter  part  of  the 
river,  and  the  cries  for  help  were  lost  in  the  distance. 

<^^  ^^^  ^^*  ^^*  ^^^  ^^* 

An  hour  later  a  peasant  and  his  son,  who  lived  on  a  small  island  some 
miles  down  the  Angara,  were  dragging  their  boat  to  a  place  of  safety,  when 
the  father  espied  a  drifting  object  on  the  water,  and  when  they  relaunched 
the  craft  and  pulled  to  the  spot  their  surprise  was  great  to  find  two  bodies 
lying  on  an  upturned  sledge. 

As  some  slight  signs  of  life  remained,  the  peasant  and  his  son  removed  the 
unconscious  men  to  their  little  cabin  among  the  rocks,  stripped  off  their  wet 
clothes  and  put  them  to  bed,  where  they  dosed  them  with  hot  tea  until, 
when  morning  dawned,  both  were  out  of  danger  and  were  weakly  conscious 
of  their  surroundings. 


Chapter  XXIV. — ^^An  Audacious  Lettrr. 

''SuDEKiN,  I  can't  endure  this  much  longer.  I  shall  go  mad.  You 
who  are  childless  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  lose  an  only  daughter — and  in 
such  a  horrible  manner  !  I  would  rather  she  were  dead  than  ia  the  hands 
of  those  accursed  ruffians.     Oh,  Varia  !   My  poor  Varia  !** 

The  speaker  w^as  General  Tichimiroff,  the  governor  of  Irkutsk.  He  was 
pacing  up  and  down  the  floor  of  the  little  post  station  on  the  Angara — the 
same  which  had  witnessed  the  attack  of  the  convicts  and  the  seizure  of  the 
Czar*s  gold. 

Near  the  fireplace  sat  Colonel  Sudekin,  the  starosia,  and  a  Cossack  officer, 
all  moody  and  dejected. 

The  suffering  of  the  past  ten  days  had  committed  terrible  ravages  on 
General  Tichimiroff. 

His  stalwart  frame  was  thinner,  his  face  white  and  haggard,  his  eyes 
sunken,  and  his  expression  full  of  hopeless  despair.  For  days  he  had  not 
slept,  and  but  little  food  had  passed  his  lips. 

He  continued  to  pace  the  floor  nervously,  clasping  and  unclasping  his 
hands.  Though  his  limbs  tottered  under  his  weight  he  persistently  refused  to 
sit  down.     His  only  relief  was  in  constant  motion. 

**  I  can't  endure  this  strain  much  longer,"  he  groaned.  **  It  is  killing 
me,  Sudekin;  killing  me  by  inches.  The  Cossacks  have  scoured  the  country 
for  a  radius  of  forty  miles,  and  yet  they  have  found  nothing — not  a  trace. 
Bach  day  the  situation  grows  more  hopeless.  By  this  time  my  poor  child 
must  be  dead — or  worse  than  dead,     God  help  those  fiends  when  they  fall 
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iuto  my  power,  as  some  day  they  must.  I  will  flay  them  with  the  knout 
till  the  flesh  drops  off  their  bones.  I  will  grind  the  life  out  of  them  by 
ceaseless  labor  in  the  mines.  I'll  hang  them  up  by  the  thumbs  and  gloat 
over  their  tortures.  If  I  dared  I'd  burn  them  alive,  Sudekin.  I'd  surpass 
the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition,  and  make  them  think  they  were  living  in  the 
days  of  Ivan  the  Terrible.*' 

His  face  grew  purple  with  rage  and  the  violence  of  his  emotions  choked 
him. 

He  walked  up  and  down  in  silence,  grinding  his  teeth  and  glaring  at  his 
companions  so  ferociously  that  they  shrank  nearer  to  the  fire. 

**  There  is  still  hope,"  Sudekin  ventured  to  say,  when  the  governor  had 
become  slightly  calmer.  **  The  very  daring  of  these  scoundrels  will  surely 
prove  their  ruin.  To  think  that  they  have  carried  off  a  million  and  a  half 
of  rubles  in  gold,  and  the  Czar's  private  property  at  that !  It  is  incredible  ! 
What  will  they  do  next  ?  And  poor  Dagmar  !  What  fate  can  have  befallen 
him  ?  He  was  a  brave  lad,  but  he  committed  a  grave  error  in  ordering  his 
men  off  to  Tolnar.  He  should  have  suspected  some  trickery  after  these  recent 
outrages.  It  is  better  perhaps  that  he  is  dead.  If  living,  disgrace  and 
punishment  would  be  his." 

**  There  is  a  strange  feature  connected  with  this  affair,"  said  the  Cossack 
ofiicer.  **  I  mean  the  stranger  who  intercepted  us  that  night  and  whom  I 
brought  back  mounted  behind  me.  After  the  fight  he  disappeared  and  has 
not  yet  turned  up.     It  is  my  belief  that  he  was  one  of  this  gang  of  robbers." 

**Very  likely!"  rejoined  Sudekin,  in  an  absent  manner.  "Very 
likely!" 

He  lit  a  cigar  and  gazed  moodily  into  the  fire,  and  the  Cossack,  taking 
the  hint,  did  the  same. 

The  governor  continued  to  pace  the  room,  and  the  starosia^  who  was 
terribly  afraid  of  him,  crept  unseen  into  a  corner  and  went  to  sleep  on 
the  floor. 

Three  whole  days  had  gone  by  since  the  night  of  Andre's  disappearance. 
For  two  of  these  days  the  snow  storm  had  raged  until  the  ground  was 
covered  many  feet  deep. 

Then  the  weather  had  changed,  bringing  a  warm  rain,  and  now,  on  the 
morning  which  witnessed  the  opening  of  this  chapter,  it  was  again  bitterly 
cold  and  a  crust  was  on  the  snow  heavy  enough  for  men  on  foot,  but  too 
frail  for  horses. 

The  alarming  news  flashed  over  the  wires  had  brought  Colonel  .Sudekin 
and  a  force  of  Cossacks  on  from  Irkutsk  in  hot  haste,  and  at  the  post  station 
on  the  Angara  he  joined  General  Tichimiroff,  who  had  been  forced  to  aban- 
don his  search  by  reason  of  the  severe  snows. 

Of  the  three  stolen  sledges  of  gold  not  the  faintest  trace  had  been  dis- 
covered, for  when  the  Cossacks  broke  through  the  barricade  on  that  terrible 
night  and  dashed  along  the  road  in  hot  pursuit,  the  point  where  the  sledges 
were  turned  off  was  already  covered  with  drifted  snow,  and  thus  the  only 
clue  was  lost. 

'*  It  was  more  than  probable,"  Colonel  Sudekin  reasoned,  **  that  sledges, 
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gold,  horses  and  drivers  were  buried  deep  under  the  gigantic  drifts  and 
would  not  be  found  until  the  spring  opened — if  even  then.*' 

That  the  thieves  could  have  got  safely  away  with  their  booty  none  for 
a  moment  believed.    ^ 

At  the  present  time  matters  were  at  a  compulsory  standstill. 

The  Oossacks,  to  the  number  of  several  hundred,  were  quartered  at  the 
various  stations  along  the  post  road  for  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
Angara,  awaiting  further  orders  from  the  governor. 

The  dead,  who  liad  fallen  in  the  fight  at  the  bridge  and  before  the  bar- 
ricade, were  in  their  last  resting  places — Cossack  and  convict  alike. 

The  poor  operator,  who  had  been  shot  down  at  Donald's  side,  still  lay 
where  his  life  had  gone  out,  deep  under  the  crusted  snow.  Andre  and 
Donald  Ifad  disappeared  as 'mysteriously  as  the  convicts  and  the  gold. 

The  scene  of  the  late  stirring  events  was  itself  quiet  and  calm,  but  a  vol- 
cano of  rage  and  despair  smoldered  in  the  hearts  of  Colonel  Sudekin  and  the 
stricken  governor  of  Irkutsk  ;  and  from  Vladivostok  to  St.  Petersburg  the 
people  of  the  vast  Russian  empire  hung  expectantly  on  the  telegraph  wires, 
their  interest  cetitered  on  the  little  post  station  by  the  Angara. 

From  this  brief  digression  let  us  return. 

The  fourth  day  wore  on  as  monotonously  as  its  predecessors,  and  sunset 
found  the  scene  in  the  post-  house  little  changed.  The  governor  still  paced 
the  floor  in  moody  silence,  the  starosta  slept  at  intervals  in  his  corner,  and  at 
a  table  by  the  fire  sat  Colonel  Sudekin  and  the  Cossack  officer,  with  a  box  of 
cigars  and  a  bottle  of  vodka  between  them. 

Out  of  respect  for  the  governor  they  wore  abnormally  long  faces,  but 
the}'  were  nevertheless  making  themselves  as  comfortable  as  circumstances 
would  permit. 

Rap  !  rap  !  rap  !     A  heavy  knock  shook  the  panels  of  the  door. 

The  governor  paid  no  attention  to  the  sound,  but  the  starosta  sprang  to 
his  feet  with  a  smothered  cry,  while  Colonel  Sudekin,  with  his  nose  buried 
in  a  glass  of  vodka,  growle4  angrily,  **  Come  in." 

The  invitation  was  promptly  accepted,  and  three  Cossacks  entered  the 
room,  conducting  between  them  an  ill  looking  stranger,  who  wore  a  reddish 
beard  of  recent  growth,  and  was  muffled  up  in  coarse,  heavy  gray  garments. 

'*We  caught  this  fellow  outside,  your  excellency,"  said  one  of  the 
soldiers.     '*  He  declared  he  must  see  you  on  very  urgent  business." 

'*  Well,  what  is  it  ?  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  *'  asked  the  governor 
wearily,  while  Sudekin  and  the  officer  rose  and  came  forward. 

The  stranger  was  the  center  of  attraction  as  he  drew  a  folded  and  sealed 
paper  from  under  his  coat  and  handed  it  to  General  Tichimiroff.  Then 
without  a  word  he  sat  down  on  a  chair  and  the  Cossacks  grouped  themselves 
around  him. 

The  governor  opened  the  document  with  sudden  interest  and  glanced  over 
the  contents.  Then — ^his  eyes  dilated,  his  face  purpled  with  rage,  and 
crushing  the  ofiEending  paper  in  his  hand — ^he  sprang  at  the  stranger  so 
menacingly  that  the  latter  bolted  across  ^^  room,  and  tripping  on  a  chair, 
came  down  with  a  crash. 
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Before  he  could  rise  the  governor  had  hitn  by  the  throat  and  was  shaking 
him  furiously. 

**You  dog!"  he  cried,  with  every  shake.  "You  infamous  dog  of  a 
convict,  how  dare  you  show  your  face  here  ?  " 

At  last  the  governor's  rage  spent  itself,  and  flinging  the  terror  stricken 
wretch  into  a  comer,  he  picked  up  the  crumpled  paper  and  hastily 
unfolded  it. 

'*  Listen  !  *'  he  cried  hoarsely  to  his  companions.  **  Was  there  ever  such 
audacity  as  this  ?    Ah  I  how  I  long  to  lay  my  hands  on  the  scoundrel !  " 

Then,  choking  down  his  passion,  the  governor  read  as  follows  : 

To  His  Excei,i,bncy,  Gbnbrai,  Tichimiropp,  Governor  of  Irkutsk: 

By  an  unfortunate  misunderstanding  my  men  captured  your  daughter  Varia,  who  is 
now  in  my  keeping,  and  has  been  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  her  high  rank.  As  yon 
are  well  aware,  the  past  twenty  years  of  my  life  have  been  passed  in  Siberia,  and  as  I  desire 
to  return  to  Russia — where  I  pledge  you  to  lead  in  future  a  life  free  from  crime — I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  proposition  : 

If  you  will  grant  me  a  free  and  unconditional  pardon  I  will  restore  you  your  daughter. 
I  know  well  that  this  is  in  your  power,  and  I  will  allow  you  one  week  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements.  The  messenger  by  whom  I  send  this  will  remain  with  you  and  will 
conduct  you  at  the  expiration  of  a  week  to  a  certain  spot  in  the  forest,  where,  if  you  bring 
with  you  the  pardon,  properly  made  out  and  including  passport  to  Russia,  your  daughter 
will  be  restored  to  you.  You  may  be  accompanied  by  two  Cossacks,  but  if  more  come  you 
will  not  see  me  and  your  life  will  be  in  danger. 

It  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  my  good  faith  for  you  to  know  that  any  treachery  on  my 
part  would  of  course  render  the  pardon  useless.  I  warn  you  to  make  no  attempt  to  find 
my  hiding  place,  for  if  you  should  do  so,  through  treachery  on  the  messenger's  part ^  your 
approach  would  mean  immediate  death  to  your  daughter.  The  successful  issue  of  these 
negotiations  is  the  only  thing  that  can  save  her  life  and  give  her  back  to  yon.  At  the 
hour  of  noon  one  week  from  the  date  of  this  letter,  I  will  be  at  the  appointed  place  in  the 
forest,  to  which  my  messenger  will  lead  you.     Until  then  I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Peodor  Baranok. 


Chapter  XXV. — Baranok's  Pkrfidy. 

As  he  read  out  the  signature  attached  to  the  letter  the  governor's  temper 
again  gave  way,  and  he  stamped  furiously  up  and  down  the  floor,  glaring  at 
the  terrified  messenger  and  growling  out  invectives  and  maledictions. 

Nor  were  Sudekin  and  the  Cossack  officer  less  amazed  and  indignant  to 
learn  that  Feodor  Baranok,  the  famous  convict,  who  had  escaped  a  year  ago 
and  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  was  the  leader  of  this  gang  of  robbers. 

**  The  daring  scoundrel  !  '*  cried  Sudekin. 

''The  infamous  assassin  !  '*  echoed  the  officer  fiercely. 

'*  The  man  is  a  fiend  !  **  exclaimed  the  governor,  coming  to  a  stop  and 
bringing  his  hand  down  on  the  table  with  such  force  that  the  glasses  and 
the  bottle  jumped  in  air.  *'  If  he  expects  to  get  the  better  of  me  he  will  be 
greatly  mistaken.  I  will  outwit  him  and  bring  him  and  his  cowardly  band 
to  justice." 

*' As  for  you,  you  scoundrel,**  he  added,  tturning  to  the  messenger, 
'*  your  just  dues  would  be  a  rope  and  a  short  drop,  but  I'll  spare  yoTir  life  if 
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you  lead  me  to  the  place  where  these  ruffians  are  concealed,  and  that  at  once, 
without  an  hour's  delay.  Dare  to  refuse  and  I'll  hang  you  to  the  nearest 
tree." 

**But,  your  excellency,  you  surely  know  what  would  be  the  result  of 
that  step?"  pleaded  the  fellow,  in  a  stammering  voice.  **  Baranok's  retreat  is 
impregnable,  and  if  I  should  lead  a  party  of  Cossacks  there,  the  sentries 
would  discover  their  approach  and — and  your  daughter  would — would  be — 
Baranok  is  a  terrible  man,  your  excellency,  and  will  surely  keep  his  word. 
Moreover,  an  army  of  Cossacks  could  not  take  the  place  in  a  week's 
fighting." 

Instead  of  flying  into  another  rage  the  governor  seemed  stunned  by  this 
plain  speaking,  and  sinking  down  on  a  chair  he  propped  his  arms  on  the 
table,  while  an  expression  of  acute  anguish  passed  over  his  face. 

**  Sudekin,"  he  muttered  huskily,  **  my  spirit  is  broken.  For  the  sake 
of  my  daughter  I  must  accede  to  this  fellow's  demands.  There  is  no  alter- 
native, for  I  know  enough  of  Baranok's  nature  to  feel  convinced  that  he  will 
carry  out  his  threat.  If  I  attempt  to  outwit  him  Varia  will  be  lost  to  me 
forever.  In  dealing  with  such  a  scoundrel  everything  is  fair ;  but  as  you 
see,  I  am  helpless.  I  dare  not  storm  these  ruffians  in  their  den,  and  if  I  try 
to  take  a  force  of  Cossacks  into  the  forest  with  me  on  the  day  appointed  for 
the  interview,  the  scoundrel  will  find  it  out  and  will  keep  away." 

Colonel  Sudekin  nodded  a  grave  assent. 

**  I  am  compelled  to  agree  with  j'ou,  your  excellency,"  he  replied, 
**much  as  I  should  like  to  see  that  scoundrel  punished.  Of  course,  your 
daughter's  safety  must  be  your  first  consideration.  May  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest, your  excellency,  that  in  case  you  accede  to  Baranok's  demands,  you 
stipulate  for  the  restoration  of  the  gold  as  well  as  of  your  daughter — or  at 
least  a  revelation  of  the  place  where  it  is  hidden  ?  In  this  way  you  can  kill 
two  birds  with  one  stone." 

**  Ah,  yes,  the  gold,"  said  the  governor  absently.  **  A  good  suggestion  ! 
It  shall  be  acted  upon." 

He  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  and  the  convulsive  working  of  his 
countenance  showed  that  he  was  passing  through  a  severe  mental  conflict. 

Suddenly  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  turning  to  one  of  the  Cossacks,  said, 
with  a  touch  of  his  old  pompous  manner,  *'  Have  my  tarantas  at  the  door  as 
soon  as  possible,  attended  by  a  dozen  mounted  men.  And  see  that  my  bag- 
gage is  packed. ' ' 

The  Cossack  saluted  and  left  the  room. 

The  governor  pulled  on  his  heavy  fur  cloak  and  buckled  his  sword  to  his 
side. 

**  Sudekin,"  he  said  sternly,  **  my  mind  is  made  up.  Everything  must 
be  sacrificed  for  Varia,  and  the  greatest  scoundrel  that  ever  drew  breath  will 
go  unhung.  Look  to  it  that  this  fellow  here  is  well  taken  care  of  against 
my  return.  I  am  going  to  Irkutsk  to  procure  this  pardon.  It  will  require 
several  days  to  communicate  with  St.  Petersburg  and  give  the  authorities  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  case,  but  I  shall  return  here  with  the  necessary 
papers  in  plenty  of  time  to  meet  Baranok  at  the  designated  place." 
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As  the  governor  spoke,  the  tinkle  of  bells  and  the  tramping  of  hoofs 
were  heard  in  the  post  yard.  The  tarantas  and  the  escort  of  mounted  Cos- 
sacks were  in  readiness. 

**Your  commands  shall  be  obeyed,  your  excellency,*'  said  Colonel 
Sudekin.     **  The  messenger  will  be  here  when  you  return." 

"  Very  well,  Sudekin,  I  rely  on  you,**  replied  the  governor,  as  he  drew  on 
his  gloves  and  slipped  a  huge  fur  cap  down  over  his  ears. 

At  this  very  moment,  whil^  Feodor  Baranok,  in  the  distant  cavern  on 
the  Angara,  was  dreaming  of  a  free  pardon  and  a  return  to  Russia,  au 
avenging  fate  was  preparing  a  blow  that  was  destined  to  shatter  his  hopes. 

The  governor  opened  the  door  and  passed  out  to  the  waiting  iarantas^ 
accompanied  to  the  threshold  by  Colonel  Sudekin  and  the  Cossack  officer. 
Captain  Urmanov.  The  gray  twilight  was  falling  and  a  bitter  wind  blew 
from  the  north. 

*'  A  cold  night  for  traveling,'*  remarked  the  governor,  with  a  shiver. 

He  had  placed  one  foot  on  the  stepping  block  and  was  about  to  mount 
to  the  seat  when  a  figure  turned  in  at  the  gate  and  came  wearily  across  the 
post  yard. 

The  stranger  was  a  tall,  slim  young  fellow,  with  a  ruddy  complexion — in 
fact,  he  was  no  other  than  Donald  Chumleigh. 

At  sight  of  the  governor  he  quickened  his  pace  and  cried  eagerly,  "  Stop  ! 
Stop,  your  excellency  !     I  must  speak  with  you.** 

The  governor  looked  up  in  surprise  ;  Captain  Urmanov  uttered  a  cry  of 
amazement,  and  the  convict  messenger,  who  was  watching  the  scene 
through  the  window,  turned  pale  to  the  lips,  and  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 
He  thought  he  saw  a  ghost. 

Donald  reached  \}i^  tarantas  with  an  efEort,  and  then  his  numbed  limbs 
gave  way  and  he  fell  forward  in  the  snow. 

By  the  governor*s  orders,  he  was  carried  into  the  post  house,  where  all 
followed  him,  and  in  a  short  time  the  warm  fire  and  a  sip  or  two  of  hot 
vodka  restored  his  vitality,  and  he  insisted  on  sitting  up. 

"It  is  the  man  who  stopped  me  on  the  post  road,'*  whispered  Captain 
Urmanov  — *  *  the  very  same.  *  * 

Donald  overheard  the  words. 

**  Yes,  I  am  the  man,"  he  cried  eagerly  ;  **  but  who  is  that  ?  **  pointing 
to  the  still  trembling  messenger.     *'  What  is  he  doing  here  ?  ** 

**  Do  you  know  him  ?  **  demanded  the  governor. 

"Yes  ;  he  is  one  of  Baranok's  band.     His  name  is  Leontef.*' 

A  burst  of  surprise  greeted  Donald*  s  words. 

"Leontef  !*'  cried  Captain  Urmanov.  "Then  he  is  one  of  the  two 
who  escaped  a  week  or  so  ago  from  the  exile  gang  by  slipping  ofiE  into  the 
forest?" 

"That's  it,"  said  Donald.     "  His  companion's  name  was  Gross.** 

"And  who  2x^  youf^'  questioned  the  governor  sternly.  ^  "Give  au 
account  of  yourself." 

"  I  belong  to  the  same  exile  gang,"  replied  Donald.  "  I  was  captured 
by  Baranok's  party  the  night  the  post  station  was  raided," 
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He  proceeced  to  tell  all  that  had  happened  to  him  from  that  time,  and 
when  he  came  to  his  adventures  in  the  telegraph  station  and  the  flight  with 
the  operator,  the  governor,  who  had  been  listening  intently  to  every  word, 
interrupted  the  narrative. 

**  If  your  story  is  true  and  you  really  saved  my  daughter  from  drowning 
you  shall  be  properly  rewarded.  Now,  where  is  this  hiding  place  of  Bara- 
nok's,  and  how  far  distant  ?  '* 

**That  is  what  I  came  to  tell  you,"  cried  Donald  eagerly.  '*  Baranok 
and  his  gang  are  in  a  cavern  on  the  Angara  river,  about  fifty  miles  from 
here.  I  will  lead  you  and  your  men  to  the  place,  and  I  ask  of  you  in  return 
but  one  thing — a  fair  hearing  of  my  sad  story.  I  am  an  American,  and  my 
arrest  and  sentence  is  one  of  the  greatest  outrages  ever  committed  by  the 
Russian  government.  My  tale  is  a  long  one,  but  I  would  prefer  to  tell  it 
now  if  you  will  listen *' 

*'No!  no!  Not  now,''  interrupted  the  governor  impatiently,  while  a 
slight,  incredulous  smile  appeared  on  his  face.  *'  That  is  what  they  all  say. 
Every  exile  who  comes  to  Siberia  asserts  his  innocence.  However,  I  grant, 
your  request,  and  if  you  can  be  of  any  service  to  me  I  will  give  your  story 
a  fair  hearing,  and  aflFord  you  every  facility  for  proving  its  truth." 

That  the  governor  had  little  expectation  of  that  story  passing  through 
the  test  was  proved  by  his  tone  and  manner. 

To  Donald  the  promise  meant  everything.  He  struggled  with  his 
emotions  for  an  instant,  and  then  suddenly  burst  into  tears. 

'*  Come  !  come  !  "  said  the  governor,  not  unkindly.  '*  This  won't  do. 
I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  Is  this  cavern  impregnable,  or  can 
a  sufi&cient  force  of  Cossacks  take  the  robbers  by  surprise  and  overpower 
them  ?  ' ' 

Donald  hesitated. 

*  *  The  place  will  be  diflBcult  to  capture,"  he  said  slowly.  ' '  It  may  require 
a  stubborn  fight  to  take  it."  ' 

The  governor  struck  his  hand  despairingly  on  the  table. 

"That  infernal  rufl&an  will  get  the  better  of  me,"  he  cried.  **Heis 
playing  his  cards  well.  Here  !  Read  this  !  Tell  me  what  you  think  of  it. 
See  \(j/our  brain  can  devise  any  scheme  for  circumventing  this  fiend." 

He  took  th^  paper  from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  Donald. 

As  the  latter  hastily  unfolded  it,  Baranok's  messenger  broke  from  his 
guards  and  sprang  forward. 

**  Read  it  aloud  !  "  he  cried  hoarsely.     '*  Read  it  aloud  !  " 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  VIRTUE  OF  TRAINING. 

Better  than  fame  is  still  the  wish  for  fame, 
The  constant  training  for  a  glorious  strife  ; 

The  athlete,  nurtured  for  the  Olympian  game, 
Gains  strength,  at  least,  for  life. 

Bulwer. 
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THE  EMPEROR'S  LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

BY  MINNA  C.  HALB. 

An  ezctting  experience  that  befell  a  yoting  sddier  who  ondertook  a  strange  comtnteaon — ^Kow 
the  emotions  may  be  deeply  stiffed  when  one  Is  shut  away  from  the  sight  of 

his  fellows. 

"D  ARET  had  often  been  told  of  his  resemblance  in  face  and  voice  to  the 
emperor,  and  had,  indeed,  found  in  it  a  method  of  amusement  for  his 
friends  and  himself,  but  he  never  dreamed  that  there  might  be  any  danger 
from  the  mimicry.  Even  when  some  of  the  men  laughed,  and  then,  sud- 
denly paling,  cried  **  Hush,*'  as  a  sound  of  footsteps  drew  near,  he  had  not 
thought  that  this  resemblance,  for  which  he  wa^  not  to  blame,  could  cause 
him  any  trouble. 

And  the  last  thing  he  feared  would  have  been  that  the  story  could  have 
reached  the  palace. 

Even  Colonel  Carolet,  grave  and  methodical,  was  surprised  from  his  usua) 
composure  at  a  summons  from  the  emperor  ;  and  when  he  presented  himself 
a  conversation  took  place  which  will  not  be  found  mentioned  in  the  state 
annals,  or  even  hinted  at  on  the  pages  of  history. 

The  emperor  was  seated  at  a  table,  and  merely  glanced  at  the  white 
haired  soldier  as  he  entered. 

*'  I  am  going  to  honor  you  with  my  confidence  in  a  certain  matter,*'  he 
began  abruptly,  '*and  as  my  first  command,  I  require  absolute  obedience," 

As  the  older  man  bowed,  placing  his  hand  on  his  heart,  the  emperor 
continued  : 

'  *  I  have  heard  of  a  young  man  in  your  regiment  who  is  said  to  resemble 
me  somewhat,  but  whose  voice  is  peculiarly  like  mine." 

Colonel  Carolet  gasped.  Was  it  possible  that  the  emperor  could  hold  him 
responsible  for  such  a  thing?  Stories  of  Barfet's  indiscreet  mimicry  recurred 
to  him,  and  he  feared  he  would  be  found  lacking  in  discipline.  He  could 
only  stammer  incoherently  : 

"  Why,  your  majesty,  I — he " 

*' Enough,  enough  !  **  said  the  emperor  impatiently,  waving  his  hand. 
*'  You  need  not  answer,  as  I  know  that  it  is  the  truth.  For  certain  reasons, 
with  which  ^ou  have  nothing  to  do,  I  require  some  one  to  personate  me  in  an 
adventure  in  which  there  may  be  some  danger.  I  have  heard  of  this  young 
man,  and  I  saw  him  yesterday  for  the  purpose  of  judging  as  to  his  fitness 
for  the  service  that  I  need.     If  you  can  assure  me  that  he  is  brave *' 

**  As  a  lion,  sire." 

*' And  loyal " 

'*  As  death,  sire." 

**  And  can  be  silent " 
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**  As  the  grave,  sire.'* 

**  He  will  do.  Nothing  further  must  be  known  of  the  afEair.  Nothing 
more  must  be  investigated.  If  he  or  atiy  one  makes  but  the  slightest  move 
in  that  direction  he  will  sign  his  death  warrant. ' ' 

**  Might  I  ask,  sire *' 

"  Not  one  word  !  "  broke  in  the  emperor  haughtily.  '*  I  have  given  you 
your  orders.  You  can  give  me  yes  or  no  to  a  question.  Can  you  answer  for 
his  willingness  to  serve  me  in  this  matter  ?  " 

**  With  his  life,  sire.     But '' 

'*  That  will  do,'*  said  the  emperor,  rising.  '*  You  will  bring  him  your- 
self this  evening  to  the  little  wicket,  at  the  end  of  the  garden.  No  other 
soul  in  the  world  will  know  of  this,  remember,  but  myself — the  young  man 
— and  you.     I  bid  you  good  day,  colonel." 

If  the  colonel  pondered  over  the  matter  on  the  way  to  his  quarters,  there 
was  nothing  to  indicate  even  a  touch  of  surprise  in  his  manner  when  he 
delivered  the  message  to  the  young  soldier.  And  the  latter  would  have  died 
rather  than  question  him  further. 

With  military  promptness  they  reached  the  palace  that  night,  and  the 
heavy  gate  in  the  western  wall  swung  softly  open  the  instant  of  their 
approach. 

The  colonel  delivered  the  young  man  over  to  the  charge  of  an  unseen 
watcher  on  the  other  side  and  departed.  And  Barfet  heard  the  gate  again 
closed  and  locked  ;  then,  in  the  heavy  darkness,  his  hand  was  grasped  by 
another,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  being  gently  but  firmly  drawn  forward, 
though  not  a  word  was  spoken  by  his  unknown  guide. 

Closely  skirting  the  courtyard,  they  reached  a  couple  of  stone  steps,  over 
which  Bar^t  nearly  stumbled,  and  would  have  fallen  but  for  the  firm  grasp 
of  the  stranger's  hand.  A  massive,  unguarded  doqr  swung  softly  inward, 
giving  entrance  to  a  stone  passage,  narrow  and  damp,  where  a  tiny  lantern 
on  the  floor  only  made  the  surrounding  darkness  more  visible. 

A  narrow  stairway  led  to  a  small  hall,  and  pressing  a  spring  at  the  left, 
his  g^ide  drew  him  into  a  brilliantly  lighted  room.  The  sudden  glare  so 
dazzled  the  young  soldier  that  he  did  not  at  first  perceive  his  companion, 
who,  putting  aside  his  cloak,  had  seated  himself  in  a  deeply  cushioned  chair 
near  the  fire. 

**Sire!"  he  stammered.  **Your  pardon.  I-^I  did  not  know  I — the 
honor ' ' 

*•  There,  there,  my  friend,"  said  the  emperor,  kindly.  *'  You  are  to  do 
me  an  honor  tonight.  I  can  depend  on  your  fidelity,  your  obedience,  and 
silence  ?  ' ' 

*'  To  the  last  drop  of  my  blood,  sire." 

'*That  will  do,"  said  the  emperor,  smiling.  '*They  may  all  be 
needed.  In  an  hour  I  shall  leave  this  room,  to  be  gone  for  two  hours,  or 
more.  I  had  thought  of  sending  you  in  my  place,  but  prefer  to  go  myself. 
You  will  remain  here  until  I  return." 

Bar^t  waited. 

After  a  few  moments'  silence  : 
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* '  Is  that  all,  sire  ?  ' '  he  asked  blankly. 

**That  is  all,  except  that  on  your  absolute  obedience  to  my  orders  will 
hang  your  life  and  my  happiness.  For  the  first  hour  or  two  there  may  be 
interruptions.  Some  one  may  knock  or  ask  admittance.  To  all  alike  you 
are  to  refuse  an  entrance,  using  such  words  as  I  shall  tell  you.  After  twelve 
or  one  you  are  not  likely  to  be  disturbed,  and  you  may  even  sleep  on  my  bed 
in  the  room  yonder,  if  you  wish." 

He  smiled  at  the  soldier's  look  of  dismay  at  the  idea  of  sleeping  on  the 
bed  of  a  king. 

**  Your  voice  in  answering  all  inquiries,**  he  continued,  '*  must  be  abso- 
lutely calm  and  undisturbed.  Not  a  tone,  not  a  syllable  must  betray 
agitation.     /  am  never  agitated.  * ' 

*'  I  understand,  sire.     I  am  to  personate '* 

**You  understand  nothing,  sir,  but  what  I  say  to  you,**  said  the 
emperor  rising,  and  his  eyes  flashed  angrily. 

Bar^t  bowed  in  silence,  and  the  emperor,  whose  anger  cooled  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  risen,  gave  him  his  hand  to  kiss  before  he  entered  his  bedroom. 

When  he  reappeared,  his  dress  was  so  changed  that  Bar^t  stared  at  the 
disguise  in  amazement  ;  and  in  turn  the  emperor  gazed  at  him,  piercingly, 
searchingly.  Apparently  satisfied  at  last,  he  motioned  to  Bar^t  to  enter  the 
bedroom  before  he  rang  the  bell. 

When   the  servant  came,  he  was  back  in  the  inner  room,  and  called  to 

the  man  from  there. 

''I  am  not  to  be  disturbed  again  tonight  for  anything,  Laurent.     You 

understand  ?     For  anything  !     Give  orders  to  that  effect  instantly.     And — 

stay.    You  may  return  first  with  a  light  supper;    I  may  need  it  before  I 

sleep." 

The  door  closed  softly  behind  the  servant,  and  the  emperor  turned  to  the 
young  soldier,  who  stood  near  him  in  respectful  silence. 

**The  supper  is  for  you,  Barfet,**  he  whispered.  *'And  before  I  go,  I 
wish  you  speak  to  Laurent,  that  I  may  determine  your  coolness.  When  he 
brings  the  dishes,  say  from  within  this  room :  *  That  will  do  for  tonight, 
Laurent.'  '* 

The  young  man  hoped  his  voice  did  not  sound  so  oddly  in  the  ears  of  the 
emperor  as  it  did  in  his  own  when  he  repeated  the  words,  with  an  almost 
involuntary  imitation  of  the  slight  drawl  sometimes  heard  in  the  tones  of  the 
ruler  of  the  empire. 

The  servant's  steps  echoed  on  the  marble  floor  and  died  away  into  silence 
before  the  emperor  fastened  the  door  behind  him.  Then,  taking  a  soft  hat 
and  drawing  his  cloak  about  him,  he  said  : 

"  I  shall  be  at  home  at  three — perhaps." 

And,  placing  his  finger  to  his  lips,  he  disappeared  through  the  secret 
panel. 

To  be  be  a  king,  an  emperor,  even  for  a  few  hours,  was  not  such  a  bad 
thing,  thought  Barfet,  as  he  looked  about  him.  The  many  luxuries — massive 
hangings,  richly  embroidered  with  the  royal  emblem,  the  curious  tapestries 
on  every  side  ;  the  furniture  and  fine  cabinets — all  deeply  impressed  him. 
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**By  my  faith,  I  have  a  better  night  before  me  than  the  emperor,  I  am 
^ure.  There  is  small  chance  of  a  single  sound  reaching  to  this  room  before 
morning."  So  thinking,  he  stretched  his  long  arms  about  his  head  and 
walked  slowly  around  the  room. 

The  voice  of  Laurent  was  suddenly  heard. 

**  Your  pardon,  sire.     I  had  forgotten  to  restore  the  fire." 

With  only  a  second's  pause,  Bar^t  replied  slowly,  calmly  : 

**  Good,  Laurent ;  but  it  will  last  yet  a  while,  and  I  shall  retire  soon." 

Again  silence  ;  and  with  a  peculiar  sense  of  still  having  the  eagle  eye  of 
the  emperor  upoti  him,  Bar^t  paced  the  floor. 

Suddenly  remembering  the  supper  that  had  been  ordered  for  him,  he  sat 
down  to  the  repast.  He  had  heard  that  the  sovereign  fared  on  plainer  food 
than  any  other  man  in  the  country  ;  and  although  that  was  an  exaggeration, 
he  now  found  himself  wishing  that  this  meal  had  not  been  quite  so  simple. 

Hark  !  .Twelve  booming  strokes  sounded  from  the  cathedral  tower.  So 
loudly  they  fell  on  the  heavy  silence  that  Bar^t's  heart  had  stood  still  for 
one  instant  before  he  realized  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  crooning  whir  pre- 
ceding the  stroke. 

There  was  a  noise  at  the  outer  door  of  the  anteroom,  where  Laurent 
slept.     It  was  repeated  again  and  again. 

Suppose  some  one  should  insist  on  admittance  ?  Suppose  the  empress, 
whom  no  one  would  dare  deny,  should  demand  an  audience  ? 

Barfit  stood  near  the  door  as  he  heard  Laurent,  at  last  aroused  from  sleep, 
talking  to  the  new  comer. 

**  A  thousand  pardons,  my  lord.  To  see  the  emperor  tonight,  since  he 
has  ordered  me  to  admit  no  one,  you  would  have  to  walk  over  my  body." 

*'  Tut  tut  !  "  What  nonsense  !  "  said  the  other,  with  vexation  in  his 
tones.  **  I  had  vowed  to  see  him  before  he  slept  ;  but  have  it  your  own  way 
now.  I  shall  not  fail  to  report  your  insolence  to  the  emperor.  I  shall  be 
here  at  daybreak.     I  must  see  him  before  he  rises." 

Unhappy  monarch  !  If  he  had  been  here  my  lord  somebody  would  have 
roused  him  from  a  heavy  sleep,  to  hear  what  ? 

The  soldier  lowered  the  lights  and  walked  softly  about  the  room,  for- 
getting that  the  thick  carpet  and  tapestries  dulled  every  sound,  and  would 
not  betray  his  footsteps. 

One  !  sounded  from  the  tower,  and  Barfet's  eyes  were  so  heavy  that  he 
would  willingly  have  settled  himself  in  the  deep  chair,  beside  the  dying  fire, 
had  not  a  thought  suddenly  aroused  him. 

What  if  a  snore  should  disturb  Laurent,  sleeping  in  the  outer  room  ! 

What  could  he  do  to  banish  sleep  ?  Had  the  hours  of  night  ever  been  so 
long  ?  He  tried  to  read  a  book  of  old  romances,  but  they  bade  fair  to  serve 
as  a  sleeping  potion. 

Again  he  paced  back  and  forward,  longing  for  the  time  of  his  release. 
Where  had  the  emperor  gone  ?  What  urgent  duty  required  his  presence 
away  from  the  palace,  at  this  time  of  night,  and  which  would  only  allow 
of  his  return — perhaps  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  hours  ? 

What  case  required  such  secrecy  as  this  ?. 
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A  sudden  quiver  of  his  nerves  arrested  him.  Halt,  Bar6t  I  The  emperor 
asked  thy  service,  not  thy  speculations. 

One  I  two  !  chimed  as  he  walked,  and  three  was  near  its  stroke,  when  a 
noise  was  heard  in  the  distance.  The  challenges  of  the  sentinels  rang  back 
and  forth.  Heavy  footsteps  and  the  clanging  of  sabers  sounded  from  the 
courtyard,  coming  nearer — nearer. 

Again  the  calls,  and  a  large  door  swung  open,  letting  in  a  tumult  of 
voices  that  echoed  along  the  high  corridor. 

Had  anything  happened  to  the  emperor  ?  Heaven  forbid  !  But  if  this 
were  so  I  ^  . 

The  big  drops  of  fear  stood  on  the  forehead  of  the  man  who  had  faced 
death  a  score  of  times  unmoved. 

He  crept  to  the  door  leading  to  the  room  where  the  faithful  Laurent 
slept  and  listened  breathlessly. 

Laurent's  sleep  had  evidently  again  been  disturbed,  as  he  heard  the 
servant's  voice  and  that  of  another. 

"  I  cannot  wake  the  emperor,  my  lord.  He  gave  particular  orders  that 
he  was  not  be  disturbed  before  morning.  He  has  had  some  bad  nights 
lately,  and  is  now  sleeping  quietly." 

**  But,  my  man,"  insisted  the  other,  *'  do  you  not  understand?  We  must 
see  him  ;  or  at  any  rate,  find  out  if  he  is  in  his  bed  and  safe.  When  did  you 
see  him?  *' 

**  At  eleven  o'clock,  my  lord." 

The  new  comer  walked  about  impatiently.  In  a  few  minutes  he  retreated 
to  the  lower  hall,  apparently  to  consult  with  his  companions.  Hastily 
returning  he  said,  quickly  and  firmly  : 

**  My  good  Laurent,  we  will  hold  you  safe  from  all  blame,  but  we  must 
know  if  the  emperor  is  asleep  in  his  bed  or  not.  To  tell  you  the  entire 
truth,  a  report  has  been  sent  to  the  minister  that  a  wounded  man  was  seen 
about  half  an  hour  ago,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  who  bore  a  marked 
resemblance  to  the  emperor." 

Laurent's  voice  trembled,  and  it  was  with  an  apparent  effort  that  he 
repeated  sturdily  : 

**  But  the  emperor  said — bes'des,  my  lord,  no  one  has  passed  here  since 
he  gave  me  the  order.     But  if  you  think  it  at  all  possible " 

It  is  the  time  of  waiting  that  the  soldier  fears.  The  hour  for  action 
steadies  the  nerves  even  of  the  coward  ;  and  the  brave  Barfit  felt  muscles 
and  nerves  grow  firm  as  steel,  and  his  brain  clear  and  vigilant. 

Thoughts  of  the  possible  fate  of  the  emperor,  and  the  only  too  sure  fate 
of  himself  if  the  report  was  true,  darted  through  his  mind  with  wonderful 
quickness.  He  did  not  hear  the  voices  for  a  few  moments;  and  as  the  dread 
of  a  tone  of  agitation  in  his  voice  made  him  long  to  try  it,  he  retreated 
further  into  the  room,  until  a  hand  was  laid  upon  the  latch  of  the  outer  door. 

Quickly  passing  through  the  curtained  recess,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
bed,  as,  finding  the  door  fastened,  a  low  knock  was  heard.  Twice,  thrice, 
he  allowed  it  to  be  repeated  before  he  called  out,  in  a  drowsy  tone  of 
annoyance: 
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"  What  is  the  trouble  ?    I  said  I  was  not  to  be  disturbed.'* 

*'  Thank  God  !     You  heard  him,  my  lord  ?    He  was  very  tired." 

Laurent's  voice  was  trembling  still  with  the  relief  from  a  terrible  fear. 

**  I  ask  your  pardon,  sire,"  he  called  again.  *' There  has  been — we 
feared  something  had  happened " 

**  Disturb  me.  again  at  your  peril,  I^urent,"  said  the  drowsy  tone  of  the 
mock  emperor,  interrupting  him. 

Then  raising  his  eyes,  Barfet  saw  the  true  emperor  standing  in  the  door- 
way, just  as  he  had  seen  him  last,  with  his  finger  to  his  lips. 

Barfet  sprang  to  his  feet,  but  a  gesture  cautioned  silence ;  and  both 
waited  in  patience,  till  they  heard  the  steps  die  away  in  the  distance,  and 
Laurent  again  closed  the  outer  door. 

Then  the  emperor  motioned  the  young  man  into  the  large  room  and  said, 
in  a  low  tone,  as  he  removed  his  cloak  : 

**  I  hope  you  have  some  knowledge  of  surgery,  Bar^t.  I  have  met  with 
an  accident."  His  eyes  twinkled.  *'  There  was  a  moment  when  I  feared  I 
could  not  keep  my  appointment  with  you," 

*^^  ^y  ^^  ^^  ^>  ^M 

^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^V*  ^^ 

When  the  wounded  arm  was  bandaged,  the  emperor  himself  conducted 
the  soldier  to  the  wicket,  and  Bar^t  found  th^  faint  gleams  of  dawn  casting 
a  dim  light  through  the  streets. 

He  had  been  well  rewarded.  The  heavy  purse  of  gold  in  his  coat  for- 
bade the  belief  that  it  was  all  a  dream  ;  yet  not  for  ten  times  the  amount 
would  he  be  willing  to  pass  another  such  night — no,  not  even  the  last  half 
hour,  when  he  had  awaited  in  silence  and  suspense  the  result  of  the  dispute 
outside  the  door  of  the  emperor's  room. 

Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  he  never  knew  how  the  emperor  had  spent 
his  leave  of  absence.  That  at  midnight,  in  an  unoccupied  house  in  the 
isolated  part  of  the  city,  two  men  had  fought  a  duel  to  the  death,  with  only 
the  light  of  two  poor  candles  to  guide  their  aim. 

The  poorly  dressed  man,  who  was  the  only  one  to  leave  the  house,  entered 
the  wicket  gate  of  fhe  palace  two  hours  later,  having  made  a  long  detour  to 
avoid  the  patrols.     For  once  his  vanity  had  almost  received  a  check. 

Two  days  after  the  incident  narrated  above,  Colonel  Carolet  received  a 
paper  appointing  Barfit  a  captain  of  the  Imperial  Chasseurs,  in  Africa. 
Colonel  Carolet  thought  he  knew  why,  but  Bar^t  knew  more.  In  fact,  he 
knew  too  much  to  be  kept  so  near  the  throne. 


HOPE. 

Thkr:^  is  no  grave  on  earth's  broad  chart 

But  has  some  bird  to  cheer  it ; 
So  hope  sings  on  in  every  breast, 

Although  we  may  not  hear  it ; 
And  if  today  the  heavy  wing 

Of  sorrow  is  oppressing, 
Perchance  tomorrow's  sun  may  bring 

The  weary  heart  a  blessing. 
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Walking  about  two  in  the  morning  through  a  I^ondon  street,  Captain  Falconer,  late  of  tbe 
British  army,  and  now  of  a  garret  in  the  Marylebone  Road,  owing  to  proceedings  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy court,  is  startled  by  a  woman's  cry  for  help.  His  response  to  this  brings  him  the 
acquaintance  of  Isabella  de  Gavarnie,  who  comes  to  him  afterwards  with  a  strange  commission. 
As  his  fortunes  cantfot  well  be  changed  for  the  worse,  he  accepts  this,  together  with  the  purse  she 
tenders  him,  and  with  his  man  Benjamin  departs  for  Zaragoza,  in  Spain,  where  he  is  informed 
the  one  to  whom  he  is  sent  will  seek  him  out.  Arrived  here,  he  is  accosted  by  a  pretty  gipsy 
girl,  Giralda,  who  is  his  guide  into  the  mountains,  where,  after  witnessing  the  burning  of  a 
chateau  by  the  Phantom  Army,  he  meets  the  head  of  this  mysterious  organization,  I/>renzo  the 
Magnificent. 

Falconer  receives  a  commission  in  the  army  and  takes  part  in  the  raid  on  a  chateau, 
which  makes  him  sick  at  heart,  as  these  warriors  appear  to  him  to  be  little  better  than  brigands. 
But  Lorenzo  seems  to  possess  a  magnetic  power  over  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him  and 
Falconer  succumbs  with  the  rest.  He  accompanies  the  army  on  an  expedition,  which  includes 
the  holding  up  and  looting  of  a  train,  and  on  another  into  the  very  city  of  Toulouse  itself.  After 
that  he  is  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  sees  much  of  Isabella,  and  accompanies  her  to  the  chalet  of 
Puys,  where  her  brother  Sebastian  is  staying,  the  only  man  of  the  four  gathered  there  vho  does 
not  wear  the  sapphire  ring,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  those  who  serve  I^orenzo.  After  dinner 
these  four  men  are  discussing  I,orenzo,  and  Sebastian  makes  no  secret  of  the  ill  opinion  he  has 
of  him,  calls  him  a  clown,  and  declares  that  his  very  threats  are  worthy  of  the  theater.  He 
emphasizes  his  assertions  by  throwing  on  the  table  a  note  which  reads  :  "At  ten  o'clock  tonight 
you  must  answer,"  and  precisely  at  ten  he  falls  dead. 

Falconer  remains  with  Isabella  until  after  the  funeral,  and  later  they  go  to  London  together, 
where  they  are  about  to  be  married,  when  Isabella  disappears,  going  to  help  on  Lorenzo's  cause. 
Some  time  afterward  Lorenzo  himself  comes  for  Falconer,  who  once  more  enlists  in  his  service. 

Subsequently  to  this,  the  rich  banker  of  Nice,  Jules  Labarre,  is  giving  a  f$te  in  his  villa, 
which  is  interrupted  by  a  detachment  of  men  from  Lorenzo  with  a  demand  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  francs  or  the  jewels  of  the  guests.  Labarre  indignantly  refuses,  and  Lieutenant 
Yoli  gives  orders  to  strip  the  house  at  the  point  of  the  pistol.    This  brings  the  banker  to  terms. 


Chapter  XXXVI. — The  Great  Boisson. 

TT  was   daybreak    before    the   soldiers    from    Villefrancbe   and   Beaiilieu 
reached  the  Villa  Paillon.     They  came  at  a  gallop,  to  hear  as  strange  a 
story  as  was  ever  told  upon  the  Cornicbe  Road.  But  those  they  came  for  had 
long  vanished  into  the  shadows  of  the  night. 

**To   the  east — they  are   gone  to  the   east/*   cried  some  of  the  many 
curious  villagers  now  gathered  at  Labarre' s  gate. 

This  story   began   in  the  September  issue  oj  The   Argosy.      The  six  back  numbers  will 

be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  oJ  60  cents. 
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Others  said  :  *'  It  was  to  the  mountains — to  the  frontier,  messieurs.'* 

Others,  again,  cried:  *'You  must  seek  them  on  the  sea — they  will  be 
Corsican  bandits.  Who  knows?  It  may  even  be  the  great  Giovanni 
himself." 

The  captain  of  the  troop  heard  all  stories  and  believed  none. 

**  Conie,'Mie  said,  '*  there  are  no  brigands  in  France  nowadays,  Monsieur 
Labarre.  Some  one  has  been  hoaxing  you.  You  had  better  send  for  the 
police — this  is  not  my  work.** 

Labarre  answered  him  with  an  oath.  Then  he  locked  himself  in  his 
study  to  watch  his  guests  who  had  delaj^ed  their  departure  until  the  sun 
began  to  flame  upon  the  snow  caps  of  the  distant  mountains. 

Now  that  dawn  came,  they  hastened  away  to  their  homes.  It  was  pitiful 
to  see  the  white  faces  of  the  women,  as  the  morning  light  fell  upon  them  ; 
more  pitiful  still  to  pass  through  the  empty  rooms,  and  to  look  upon  the 
trabipled  flowers  and  the  broken  mirrors  and  the  cabinets  of  price  which 
rifle  butts  had  clubbed  open. 

Before  such  sights,  the  apathy  of  the  troops  was  diflEicult  to  explain.  It 
meant,  in  plain  words,  that  they  did  not  understand  the  things  they  saw. 
Brigands  in  France — a  tale  for  children  !  • 

When  the  great  Boisson,  the  detective  from  Marseilles,  came  up  to  the 
villa  presently,  he  would  laugh  at  it  with  them. 

Boisson  drove  up  from  Villefrauche  at  eight  o'clock.  He  passed  through 
the  wrecked  rooms  quickly,  noting  everything,  but  recording  little.  To 
I^abarre  he  said  : 

**  I  can  promise  nothing,  monsieur.  If  it  is  as  I  think,  this  is  no  work 
for  the  police  of  France,  but  for  her  soldiers.  I  will  trouble  you  to  describe 
for  nie  once  more  the  man  who  led  the  gang — you  would  know  him  again  ?  " 

**  In  ten  thousand.  And  I  know  his  name — they  called  him  Yoli,  and  a 
younger  man  with  him  was  addresssed  as  Saint  Cyr." 

Boisson  turned  to  his  subordinate,  a  sleek  man,  with  a  tremendous  capacity 
for  listening  : 

**  Saint  Cyr — Saint  Cyr  !  "  he  said.  **  Is  that  a  name  known  to  you, 
Clairville  ? ' ' 

The  subordinate  shook  his  head. 

**  There  is  a  Saint  Cyr  at  Foix,'*  he  replied;  "but  it  cannot  be  the 
same  man.  They  raided  his  chateau  when  they  stopped  the  mail  to 
Narbonne " 

**  What  !  "  interrupted  Labarre.  *'  Do  you  think  that  I  have  had  a  visit 
from  the  Spanish  brigands,  then  ?  " 

**  I  am  sure  of  it,  monsieur." 

*'  Then  I  am  lucky  to  have  saved  my  neck  !  " 

*'  Exceedingly  lucky,"  said  the  great  Boisson. 

*'  But  if  the  man  is  in  France,  cannot  you  lay  hands  on  him  ?  Are  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Spanish  robbers  to  defy  our  army  ?  " 

**  They  have  done  it  so  far.  Possibly  they  will  do  it  again.  When  some- 
body points  out  to  us  their  hiding  place,  we  shall  begin  to  hope.  Au  revoir, 
monsieur.     I  must  be  on  the  road  again." 
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"  You  are  fools  all,  and  incapable/*  cried  the  angry  banker.  "  One  man 
has  made  a  laughing  stock  of  all  the  police  in  Europe." 

The  great  Boisson  ignored  the  reflection.  Bowing  to  Labarre  curtly,  he 
entered  his  carriage  and  was  driven  rapidly  towards  Beaulieu. 

A  little  way  from  the  village  he  met  a  horseman,  and  the  carriage  was 
stopped  that  the  two  might  talk. 

**  Well,*'  he  said,  "  is  there  any  news  of  a  steamer?  *' 

* '  None,  monsieur.  There  was  a  ship  off  Villefranche  this  morning 
before  dawn,  but  she  proved  to  be  an  Italian  gunboat." 

'*  And  her  name?  ** 

' '  San  Marco. ' ' 

'*  Was  she  searched  ?  ** 

**  She  was  not,  monsieur." 

**  Fools  !     The  man  we  seek  was  on  board  that  ship." 

He  ordered  them  to  turn  the  horses  and  to  gallop  back  to  Nice. 

**We  must  not  lose  a  moment,"  he  said  to  the  sleek  subordinate. 
•'They  will  be  in  Spain  again  in  thirty  hours.  Read  me  the  gipsy  girl's 
letter  again." 

*•  The  letter  from  the  girl  Giralda  ?  " 

**  Of  course  ;  there  is  no  other." 

The  letter  was  one  of  twenty  lines.  ^  

'*  The  man  you  seek  will  be  at  Hyeres,"  it  said. 

*'  You  see,"  said  the  sleek  subordinate  triumphantly,  '*  she  sells  us  lies." 

"  Not  so,"  answered  his  chief.  "  The  plans  must  have  been  altered.  I 
shall  start  for  Torla  today.  * ' 

*  *  To  hear  more  lies  ?  " 

"  Perhaps ;  but  they  will  help  me  to  catch  this  Spanish  robber,  and  his 
capture  spells  twenty  thousand  francs.  I  believe  in  the  gipsy  woman.  She 
has  done  her  best  ;  and,  after  all,  Hyeres  is  very  near  to  Beaulieu." 

* '  Near  enough  to  make  fools  of  us.  For  myself,  I  do  not  believe  your 
gipsy  girl  at  all.  You  should  try  the  hunchback.  He  is  in  the  mountains 
now.     If  I  can  read  a  man's  face,  there  is  one  for  our  money." 

The  great  Boisson  was  not  listening,  however.  He  had  fallen  into  a 
reverie  from  which  he  did  not  awake  until  the  carriage  clattered  up  to  the 
door  of  the  Hotel  MStropole,  in  Nice. 

'  *  I  would  give  a  thousand  francs  to  know  the  destination  of  the  steamer 
San  Marco,"  he  said,  as  he  entered  the  hotel. 

But  the  sleek  subordinate  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*'If  you  would  ask  the  hunchback,  Ximeno,  he  would  tell  you,"  was 
his  reply. 


Chapter  XXXVII. — Messengers  from  the  Hili^. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  when  the  great  Boisson  drove  from  the  Villa 
Paillon  to  Nice,  Isabella  de  Gavarnie  sat  at  a  window  of  her  house  near  the 
cathedral  close  of  the  Spanish  town  of  Zaragoza. 

It  was  an  old  house,  one  of  many  in  a  narrow  street,  which  the  Moors 
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had  built  and  the  masters  of  the  later  Arragonese  had  decorated.  Superbly 
carved  rafters  and  magnificent  cornices  were  the  glory  of  its  exterior ;  but 
within  it  spoke  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  of  a  woman  of  taste  and 
fashion.  The  oddity  of  environment,  the  knickknacks  from  Paris  and  from 
London  abounding  in  its  great  drawing  room,  were  half  the  charm  of  the 
Casa  Giafer,  as  every  one  in  Zaragoza  called  it. 

But  for  the  woman  who  owned  the  house  there  was  more  in  it  than  any 
charm  of  decoration  or  of  architecture.  For  it  was  a  house  for  her  among 
her  own  people,  a  house  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  her  forefathers 
had  won,  and  wherein  her  own  childhood  had  been  spent. 

She  could  look  from  its  windows  across  the  plains  of  her  own  Arragon 
to  those  wooded  hills  whereon  hei;^kinsmen  had  shed  their  blood  that  Spain 
might  be  free.  She  could  remember,  in  the  silence  of  that  Moorish  house, 
where  every  beam  told  its  tale  of  the  ages  of  Spain's  glory,  that  her  country 
might  yet  be  free  again,  and  that  she  might  take  her  part  in  a  work  so 
glorious. 

This  love  of  fatherland,  this  ambition  for  it,  had  been  the  love  and  the 
ambition  of  her  life.  At  one  time  she  had  thought  it  might  be  an  unexacting 
love,  demanding  nothing  which  she  could  not  give  freely.  But  the  day  had 
come  at  last  when  she  must  know  the  truth. 

One  name  now  was  ever  in  her  ears — the  name  of  the  man  sent  by 
destiny  to  her  house  in  London,  and  by  her  sent  to  help  Spain  in  the  hour 
of  her  deliverance.  If  she  had-been  asked  to  say  why  this  was,  or  to  tell 
simply  to  what  quality  Noel  Falconer  owed  this  mastery  of  her  mind  and 
thought,  she  would  have  been  unable  to  answer. 

Others,  reading  her  heart  better  than  she,  would  have  said  that  the 
personal  courage  of  the  man,  his  transparent  honesty,  his  magnificent 
physique — the  contrast  between  him  and  the  Spaniards  who  hedged  her  life 
about — gave  the  key  to  the  enigma.  Such  as  Noel  Falconer  was,  she  felt 
that  her  own  forefathers  must  have  been. 

And  beyond  this  was  that  affinity,  that  personal  magnetism  which  no 
logic  explains,  but  which  men,  and  women,  too,  call  love — that  desire  for 
one,  and  one  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else — of  ambition,  of  gain,  some- 
times even  of  life. 

Isabella  had  realized  this  love,  perhaps,  when  she  left  London  at  the 
moment  of  its  consummation  and  v»^ent  again  among  her  own  people. 

But  her  woman's  will  was  a  will  of  iron.  Prevailing  even  above  the 
sensuous  delights  with  which  the  companionship  of  Noel  Falconer  filled  her, 
was  the  memory  of  her  father's  words — '*  For  Spain  and  the  Faith." 

As  he  had  lived  and  died  for  his  country,. so  might  she,  a  woman.  The 
appeal  of  the  rebel  Lorenzo — that  the  Queen  of  Arragon  should  return  to 
the  hills  and  light  the  beacon  fires  there — was  like  a  clarion  note  ringing 
through  Europe  to  summon  her. 

*  *  In  your  name,  they  hope  ;  for  your  name  they  will  die — will  you  leave 
them  at  the  hour  of  victory  ?  "  he  had  written. 

Her  answer  had  been  to  quit  London,  to  seek  her  old  house  in  Zaragoza, 
to  wait  the  news  that  the  hillmen  were  in  arms,  and  that  the  victory  was  won. 
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But  the  days  passed  and  the  news  was  still  lacking.  Messengers  rode  in 
from  the  hills  and  their  cry  was  always  the  same :  *'  We  wait  for  the  master, 
but  he  does  not  come,'* 

Priests,  who  knew  the  people,  shook  their  heads  and  said:  "They  are 
ready,  this  is  the  hour,  he  should  strike  now.*' 

Newspapers  told  of  the  appearance  of  the  rebels  and  of  their  deeds  in 
many  countries — ^how  the  name  of  their  chief  had  become  a  terror  to  Europe — 
but  promised  always  his  speedy  arrest  and  execution. 

The  rare  letters  from  Noel  Falconer  which  were  smuggled  into  the  Casa 
Giafer  were  full  of  gloom  and  foreboding.  The  woman  read  them,  and  asked 
herself  if  the  sacrifice  was  to  be  unavailing  after  all. 

But  for  her  belief  in  the  genius  of  him  who  had  been  her  father's  friend, 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  she  would  still  have  her  lover  at  her  side. 
But  now ! 

Sadly  she  carried  the  last  of  Noel's  letters  to  the  window  and  looked  out 
to  the  distant  mountains.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the  figure  of  death  winged 
above  them,  and  winging,  bore  the  body  of  her  lover  in  his  arms. 

The  letter  bore  the  date  of  the  last  day  of  October.  It  had  been^posted 
from  the  island  of  Majorca,  and  had  traveled  slowly,  as  does  all  the  world  in 
Spain. 

Isabella  had  read  it  ten  times  already,  but  she  read  it  once  again  as  she 
turned  from  the  window  and  lit  the  candles  upon  her  little  satin  wood  writing 
table.  The  words  upon  the  paper  were  as  notes  for  her  ears  ;  her  imagina- 
tion showed  her  Noel  in  the  act  of  writing  them. 

His  lips  had  sealed  the  letter,  she  thought.  She  pressed  it  fervently  to 
her  own  lips,  as  in  a  long  drawn  kiss  of  love  and  of  farewell. 

Off  La  Puebi^,  October  31st,  1893. 

There  is  a  messenger  today,  dear  Isabella,  at  La  Puebla,  who  brings  me  some  little 
news  of  you  and  of  my  letters.  It  had  been  kinder  if  he  had  brought  also  some  message 
from  your  own  lips,  the  message  I  have  waited  for  so  long.  What  shall  I  think  of  your 
silence?  Do  you  blame  me  if  I  hear  in  it  the  words  I  heard  in  Paris,  and  have  heard 
again  often  in  the  lonely  watches  of  these  winter  nights  ?  I  wiU  deserve  your  blame  then, 
for  I  must  hear  them  always  to  my  life's  end. 

You  are  silent,  and  yet  I  write  to  you  !  What  logic  shall  explain  that  enigma  ?  Is  it 
because  I  read  your  silence  aright  ?  Is  It  because  I  know  that  even  here  in  the  bay  of  this 
desolate  island  your  eyes  follow  me  and  your  heart  goes  with  me  ?  Is  it  because  a  woman 
once  told  a  man  who  loved  her  that  he  should  take  her  to  his  home  and  claim  forever  the 
rights  of  that  frieuship  which  is  love's  greatest  gift.  I  claim  that  gift  now — I  seal  that 
bond  with  my  lips  as  I  fold  the  paper — **  Forever.**  God  made  the  friendship.  He  alone 
shall  end  it. 

But  it  quoi  bon,  I  am  writing  of  myself,  and  you,  ma  chh^e^  you  are  all  ears  for  that 
other  news — of  us  and  of  our  yacht  and  of  him  we  follow,  God  knows  whither  or  why. 

Today  we  are  in  the  little  bay  of  Alcudia.  We  fly  the  English  flag ;  we  pass  as  an 
English  ship.  Our  achievements  deser\'e  to  be  written  in  the  history  of  the  world — or 
should  it  be  of  the  police  court  ?  Within  the  week  our  lieutenants,  Yoli  and  Saint  Cyr, 
have  pillaged  two  towns  and  robbed  the  bank  of  M&itre  Simon  at  Tangier. 

Tomorrow  we  sail  for  Beaulieu  disguised  as  an  Italian  gunboat.  Our  work  is  to 
pillage  the  villa  of  old  Jules  Labarre,  the  banker,  of  Nice.  A  glorious  work,  dear  comrade, 
worthy  of  the  heaven  born  genius  who  shall  save  Spain,  of  the  man  for  whom  you — but 
again,  h  quoi  bon  f    The  day  for  the  reckoning  is  not  yet. 

Spain  waits,  indeed,  and  will  wait.    You,  at  Zaragoza,  ask  me  why  no  message  cornea. 
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I  will  tell  you  in  a  worcL  We  have  become  robbers  for  the  sake  of  robbing.  What  we 
did  at  first  for  the  good  of  your  country  we  do  now  for  the  good  of  ourselves 

Lorenzo  cannot  control  these  instincts.  They  master  him.  His  own  teaching  is 
making  cut  purses  of  his  best  men.  *'Manana,  manana — tomorrow  we  will  return  and 
the  revolution  will  beg^n."  I  hear  that  said  every  morning.  I  shall  hear  it  until  the 
police  of  France  lay  hands  upon  us,  and  a  mob  at  the  gates  of  La  Roquette  tell  all  the 
city  that  Monsieur  de  Paris  is  there.  It  can  end  no  other  way.  The  great  cataclysm — it 
will  burst — it  must  burst  before  the  year  has  run.  And  God  help  those  who  breast  the 
waters! 

And  so  I  wait,  dear  Isabella,  as  the  clouds  gather  and  the  horizon  darkens.  Can  it  be 
that  there  will  be  blue  sky  beyond  ?  Can  it  be  that  the  sun  will  shine  upon  us  both  in 
the  years  to  come — that  we  shall  pass,  hand  in  hand,  as  once  we  promised,  to  the  kingdom 
of  our  dreams  ?  I  dare  not  think  it.  The  road  I  tread  is  aU  dark.  The  voice  I  wait  for 
does  not  answer  me.     Yet  once  it  spake  and  forever  will  be  remembered. 

P.  S. — Ximeno,  the  hunchback,  left  here  yesterday  and  has  gone  to  Madrid.  If  you 
have  any  opportunity  watch  this  fellow.    I  do  not  trust  him. 

Isabella  read  the  letter,  the  candle  light  striking  upon  her  tear  stained 
face.  Many  idols  were  shattered  as  she  read — the  idol  of  a  new  Spain,  the 
idol  of  an  army  new  born,  the  idol  of  a  strong  man's  victories. 

She  thought  of  herself  in  that  moment  as  of  a  woman  fighting  for  a 
nation  and  finding  no  ally.  She  had  given  all — even  her  surpassing  love. 
Would  they  give  nothing  ? 

A  low  knock  upon  the  door  of  her  room  aroused  her  from  the  reverie. 
She  thrust  the  letter  into  a  drawer,  and  rose  quickly  to  face  the  newcomer. 

When  she  saw  that  her  unexpected  visitor  was  a  young  girl,  her  embar- 
rassment passed  and  she  uttered  a  word  of  warm  welcome. 

'*  It  is  little  Giralda,  from  the  hills.*' 

The  gipsy  girl,  who  was  dressed  in  a  short  skirt  of  dark  green  cloth  with 
a  tight  fitting  bodice  of  the  .same  color,  and  a  Tyrolean  hat  stuck  jauntily 
upon  her  pretty,  fair  hair,  might  have  been  a  little  English  horsewoman 
returned  home  from  a  long  gallop. 

Her  cheeks  were  rosy  with  the  mountain  winds,  her  eyes  sparkled  with 
youth  and  health  ;  but  there  was  that  in  her  manner  which  betrayed  her 
earnestness  and  haste.  Advancing  timidly  into  the  room  she  looked  about 
her  quickly,  furtively.  The  dust  of  the  Spanish  road  was  still  upon  her 
dress. 

**  Are  you  alone,  sefiora  ?  "  she  asked.     "  Can  you  speak  to  me  ?  '' 

Isabella  drew  her  to  the  light  with  both  hands. 

'*  I  was  never  more  alone,  child,'*  she  said.  **  It  is  good  of  5'ou  to  come 
to  me,  and  with  news  from  Torla,  I  am  sure." 

**  There  is  grave  news,  sefiora.  I  have  ridden  at  the  gallop  to  tell  you. 
Police  are  in  the  hills  ;  General  Goya  is  at  Jaca  ;  the  soldiers  come  all  day. 
We  sleep  to  their  music  ;  they  are  in  every  house.  And  the  master  has  left 
us !  There  is  none  to  lead  us.  It  is  even  said  that  Ximeno  is  a  traitor. 
They  have  foresaken  us  in  the  great  hour.  Ah,  Dios  !  that  I  should  see  the 
day  when  the  people  would  cry  for  the  white  hussars,  and  the  hills  would  be 
empty  !  It  is  the  end,  sefiora.  You  alone  are  left  to  us,  and  you  are 
silent." 

Isabella  looked  at  her  in  astonishment.     The  excitement  which  possessed 
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the  gipsy  girl  was  as  some  flood  of  passion  sweeping  her  heart.  She  spoke 
imploringly,  and  when  her  message  was  delivered  she  waited,  as  though  the 
answer  were  of  moment  rather  to  herself  than  to  Spain. 

"  You  will  speak  the  word,  sefiora  ?  You  will  not  leave  us  alone  ?  "  she 
repeated. 

Isabella  answered  her  by  striking  a  gong  and  bidding  her  servant  to 
bring  wine  and  food  to  the  room. 

**You  must  eat,  child,"  she  commanded  sympathetically.  **We  will 
talk  of  all  this  tomorrow. ' ' 

In  her  heart,  perhaps,  she  dreaded  to  ask,  or  to  be  told,  what  word  of 
hers  it  might  be  which  would  bring  the  white  hussars  to  Arragon  again. 

She  knew  that  little  Giralda  loved  Lorenzo  more  than  life.  Yet  the 
peasant  girl  could  come  to  her  to  say,  *'  You  alone  can  bring  him  back  ;  he 
will  come  for  you."     Spain,  she  thought,  had  no  truer  friend. 

**  We  will  talk  of  this  tomorrow,"  she  continued,  rather  to  hide  these 
truths  from  herself.     Tonight  you  must  sleep  and  forget  the  mountains." 

Giralda  shook  her  head  sadly. 

**  They  wait  for  me  ;  I  must  not  delay,"  she  pleaded  earnestly.  **  Ah, 
senora,  if  I  could  go  to  them  and  say,  *  The  word  is  spoken  and  he  will  come 
back  !  *  how  the  sun  would  shine  for  them  tomorrow." 

Isabella  laid  a  hand  kindly  upon  the  little  arm. 

'*  And  yet  you  love  him,  child  !  Does  a  woman  sacrifice  her  love  for  her 
country?" 

'  *  Sefiora,  our  father  did. ' ' 

Isabella  drew  back.     Her  face  was  white  as  the  cloth  upon  the  table. 

**  Our  father,  child  !     Who,  then,  are  you  ?  " 

Giralda  stood  in  the  aureola  of  light,  and  answered  as  though  this  was 
the  proudest  moment  of  her  life  : 

**  I  am  the  daughter  of  Philip  of  Gavarnie.  He  married  my  mother,  an 
Englishwoman,  in  the  Brazils,  after  they  banished  him.  You  are  not  angry 
with  me,  sefiora?  " 

Isabella  stood  motionless.  She  looked  like  some  majestic  statue  which 
the  wan  light  beautified.  Before  she  spoke  again,  she  drew  the  trembling 
child  close  to  her  arms. 

**  My  sister  !  "  she  said.     **  My  little  sister  !  " 

*^k  ^^  ^^  ^^  Sk  ^^  ^i0 

^^^  ^^*  ^^^  ^^^  ^T*  ^^^  ^^^ 

At  a  late  hour  that  night  a  horseman  left  Zaragoza  with  a  secret  letter  to 
be  carried  secretly  to  the  island  of  Majorca.  The  devotion  of  two  women 
wrote  it ;  love  of  country,  asking  the  very  heart's  life  of  those  who  loved, 
put  seal  and  sign  to  it. 

'*  Arragon  awaits  you,"  the  letter  said.  "  When  the  victory  is  won  I  will 
be  your  wife." 

And  to  that  letter  Isabella  set  her  name  with  trembling  hand. 


Chapter  XXXVIII.— The  Si^eek  Subordinate  Drinks  Chianti. 

The  sleek  subordinate,  Clairville,  the  silent  aide  de  camp  of  the  great 
Boisson,  the  master  policeman  of  Marseilles,  sat  in  the  courtyard  of  the  H6tel 
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de  r  Europe,  above  Beaulieu.  He  had  three  companions,  and  he  drank  their 
Chianti  with  obliging  readiness. 

Though  it  was  December  the  sun  shone  warmly  on  the  blue  Mediter- 
ranean. There  was  a  scent  of  orange  blossoms  in  the  air ;  roses  climbed  and 
budded  in  the  glass  roofed  courtyard  ;  the  sky  was  without  cloud — the  world 
of  the  south  without  an  atmospheric  care. 

The  sleek  subordinate  needed  little  to  make  him  happy.  When  he  could 
drink  wine  at  other  people's  expense  and  smoke  cigars  from  other  people's 
cases  his  cup  seemed  full.  But,  if  in  addition  to  such  gifts  of  life  as  these, 
he  might  listen  to  abuse  of  his  chief,  the  great  Boisson,  then  he  asked  nothing 
more  of  life. 

On  this  particular  day,  in  the  courtyard  of  the  H6tel  de  1' Europe,  his 
measure  of  happiness  was  heaped  up  and  overflowing  ;  for  the  talk  had 
turned  upon  the  robbery  at  old  Labarre's  and  the  impotence  df  the  great 
Boisson — but,  above  all,  on  the  fine  discernment  of  the  sleek  subordinate 
himself,  who,  if  the  fat  host  was  to  be  believed,  would  have  had  the  Spanish 
brigand  under  lock  and  key  a  month  ago  but  for  the  folly  of  his  superiors. 

**  A  fig  for  the  great  Boisson  !  "  said  the  fat  host,  nerved  by  many  a  glass 
of  Chianti  to  the  astounding  blasphemy.  **  What  has  he  done,  messieurs  ?  Is 
the  Spaniard  caught?  Has  his  excellency  got  his  jewels  back  ?  Are  we  sure 
that  the  robbers  will  not  come  this  way  again  ?  A  fig  for  the  great  Boisson  ! 
My  son  Alphonse  shall  do  better.-  He  can  ride  in  a  carriage  ;  he  can  look 
wise  ;  he  can  crack  his  fingers  so  ;  he  can  swear  all  the  oaths — that  is  the 
great  Boisson  !     A  fig  for  him  !  '* 

The  sleek  subordinate  took  advantage  of  the  fat  host's  eloquence  to  help 
himself  to  another  glass  of  Chianti.  It  was  not  for  him  to  depreciate  the 
great  Boisson  !     Not  at  all. 

He  could  only  drink  the  wine  cunningly,  and  nod  his  head — a  clever  nod 
which  might  mean  yes  and  might  mean  no,  and  might  be  but  the  flavor  of 
the  wine  upon  the  tongue. 

'*  Wait,"  he  said  by  and  by,  **  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see," 

The  company  was  not  impressed  by  so  profound  a  remark.  The  fat  host 
snapped  his  fingers  scornfully  ;  the  little  hussar  from  Villefranche,  the  one 
who  had  been  carried  out  of  the  room  when  the  Villa  Paillon  was  robbed, 
laughed  indecorously  ;  Monsieur  Michel,  Labarre's  steward,  shook  his  head 
despondingly. 

**  We  have  waited  a  long  time.  Monsieur  Clairville,*'  said  the  steward, 
with  a  melancholy  sigh. 

*' Patience,"  exclaimed  the  sleek  subordinate;  **a  little  patience. 
Monsieur  Michel  !     Is  not  my  master  busy  ?     If  you  will  but  wait " 

"  Until  the  day  of  judgment,"  chimed  in  the  valiant  hussar.  "Wait  until 
the  great  trumpet  blows  and  yon  will  see  I^orenzo  and  your  master's  jewels. 
Bah  !    Give  me  a  troop  and  I  will  hunt  the  man  down  in  a  week. ' ' 

The  fat  host  made  a  gesture  of  despair. 

**  Now,  if  it  were  our  friend  Clairville,  here,"  he  said — ^pointing  to  the 
sleek  subordinate,  and  catching  him  in  the  act  of  filling  his  glass  again — 
*'we  should  goto  bed  and  sleep  then.     Can  we  do  so  now?     I  say,  no, 
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messieurs.  Will  not  the  fox  come  back  to  the  farm?  There  are  many 
farms  between  Nice  and  Monaco,  big  farms  and  little  farms.  The  Spaniard 
will  come  again  ;  he  will  rob  another  villa.  The  great  Boisson  will  come  ; 
he  will  ride  in  a  carriage  ;  he  will  swear  all  the  oaths.  And  he  will  do — 
nothing.     Oh,  the  great  Boisson  !  *' 

The  sleek  subordinate  swelled  at  the  compliment.  He  blew  clouds  of 
smoke  from  his  thin  lips,  and  assumed  an  air  of  vast  importance. 

**  There  is,  messieurs,"  he  exclaimed,  **an  Italian  proverb  which  says, 
*  In  too  much  controversy  the  truth  is  lost.'  Let  us  not  lose  the  truth,  as 
others  have  lost  it.*' 

"  Bravo  !  "  repeated  the  fat  host — **  as  others  have  lost  it.  The  great 
Boisson,  for  instance." 

*'I  am  not  infallible,  messieurs,"  continued  the  sleek  subordinate,  very 
humbly.  *  *  I  am  not  superior  to  the  human  race.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
despise  the  common  clay.     Your  weaknesses  are  my  weaknesses." 

The  host  raised  his  hands  in  deprecation,  but  the  speaker  continued 
quickly. 

**  Claiming  nothing  that  any  other  might  not  claim,  I  may  yet  know 
what  I  know.     You  will  not  dispute  that,  Monsieur  Michel-?  " 

*'  I  dispute  nothing,  monsieur,"  replied  the  steward  meekly. 

The  sleek  subordinate  sipped  his  wine  and  nodded  his  head  again. 

**  All  being  agreed,"  he  said,  **  we  come  to  the  point.  You  ask  me  where 
the  Spaniard  is  today.     I  will  tell  you.     He  is  in  Paris." 

The  three  bent  forward  to  hear  news  so  momentous.  At  the  same 
instant,  a  mounted  messenger  came  clattering  into  the  courtyard. 

**  Monsieur  Clairville,  Monsieur  Clairville — a  despatch  from  Marseilles  /'* 

The  sleek  subordinate  sprang  to  his  feet  and  tore  open  the  envelope. 
His  manner  changed  in  a  moment.  A  beast  seeking  prey  could  not  have 
been  more  alert. 

**  Good  God  ! "  he  cried,  as  he  stood  with  the  paper  fluttering  in  his 
hand.     "  The  rebels  are  at  Monaco — and  Lorenzo  is  with  them  !  " 

Swiftly  the  news  went  from  street  to  street  and  house  to  house.  Mounted 
men  were  soon  to  be  observed  on  the  great  road  to  Monte  Carlo.  Hussars 
came  through  Beaulieu  at  a  gallop. 

The  sleek  subordinate  was  whirled  from  the  H6tel  de  TEurope  in  the 
best  carriage  the  fat  host  possessed.  Men  lost  speech  when  trying  to  speak 
of  daring  so  unsurpassable. 

The  priest  of  Beaulieu  stood  upon  the  steps  of  his  house  encouraging 
the  police. 

**  There  are  five  millions  of  money  in  the  bank  there,"  he  cried.  **  For 
God's  sake,  hasten  !  " 

**  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^t 

*^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

It  was  daybreak  when  the  sleek  subordinate  returned  to  his  hotel  to  tell 
the  dismal  story. 

"  Oh,  the  great  Boisson  !  "  he  said,  wringing  his  hands.  *'  The  robbery 
was  yesterday.     We  were  twelve  hours  too  late." 

(TO   BK  CONTINUED.) 


